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THE  RAINBOW  IN  THE  CLOUD ; OR,  MERCY  AMIDST 
JUDGMENT. 

( Continued from  Vol.  VIII.  p.  276). 


The  manifestations  of  a mutinous  spirit  were 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  native  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  In  far-distant  places 
the  same  disquietude  appeared,  evincing  that 
the  disturbing  causes,  whatever  they  might 
be,  had  extended  themselves  wide  as  the  limits 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  Umballah,  up- 
wards of  a thousand  miles  distant  from  Cal- 
cutta, as  well  as  Barrackpur,  had  its  incen- 
diary tires.  They  commenced  on  March  26th, 
and  continued  throughout  the  month  of  April 
up  to  the  1st  of  May.  The  houses  and  build- 
ings connected  with  the  musketry  d6pot  were 
the  first  attempted ; then  the  European  In- 
fantry barracks,  with  a loss  to  Government 
of 30,000  rupees.  From  March  26th  to  May  1st, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  instances  of 
incendiary  fires  on  different  nights.  Com- 
bustibles were  used,  composed  of  powder  and 
brimstone,  wrapped  in  fine . “ dhotee.”  The 
cantonment  joint-magistrate,  in  his  report, 
avows  his  conviction  that  there  existed 
“ an  organized  leagued  conspiracy ; and  that, 
although  all  and  every  individual  composing 
a regiment  might  not  form  part  of  the  com- 
bination, still  that  such  a league  in  each  corps 
was  known  to  exist;  and  such  being  upheld, 
or  rather  connived  at,  by  the  majority,  no 
single  man  dared  to  come  for  ward  and  expose 
it.”  Captain  Howard  concludes  by  saying, 
“ I hope  time  will  discover  the  combination 
which,  in  my  opinion,  exists  among  the  Se- 
poys at  this  cantonment,  and  which  has  been 
led  to,  by  the  reports  that  have  reached  them 
of  the  disaffection  and  discontent  prevailing 
in  the  native  army  at  large.  Through  this 
the  Sepoy  has  been  deluded  and  led  astray.” 
There  is  no  doubt,  that,  by  whatever  instiga- 
tion, emissaries  traversed  the  land,  spreading 
the  taint  of  disaffection  from  one  military  sta- 
tion to  another.  Kossids  were  sent  from  Bar- 
rackpur in  different  directions.  In  February, 
a letter  from  some  of  the  2d  Grenadier  regi- 
ment solicited  the  men  at  Dinapur  to  support 
them  in  raising  a disturbance.  In  the  latter 
end  of  March,  three  companies  of  the  63d  N ative 
Infantry  at  Sooree  refused  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  indulgence  of  furlough  to  their  homes. 
They  were  moved  to  this  by  two  emissaries 
coming  incog . by  train  from  Barrackpur, 
Voi*.  IX. 


bringing  with  them  a written  communication. 

The  effect  of  these  tentatives  was  earnestly 
looked  for  by  the  conspirators ; so  much  so, 
that,  even  at  the  early  date  of  Feb.  19,  a report 
was  current  at  Barrackpur  to  the  effect  that 
the  native  regiments  at  Mirut  had  mutinied, 
and  been  attacked  by  Europeans.  The  dis- 
bandment of  the  19th  increased  the  number 
of  such  agents.  The  Commissioner  at  Be- 
nares, under  date  of  May  20th,  expressly 
notes  this  fact — “ the  country  swarms  with 
bands  of  the  19th  and  34th.”*  On  May 
25th,  two  men  were  detected  at  Allahabad 
trying  to  tamper  with  the  6th  Native  In- 
fantry. They  were  delivered  up  by  the  men 
of  the  regiment ; but,  although  apprehended 
themselves,  they  had  done  their  work,  as  the 
calamitous  events  which  afterwards  occurred 
at  that  station  too  plainly  showed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  admonitory  than  these  circum- 
stances, which  were  duly  reported  to  the 
authorities. 

Amidst  the  various  centres  of  agitation, 
Lucknow,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  ripe  for  an  outbreak ; 
but  the  able  Christian  who  filled,  at  that  time, 
the  high  office  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude, 
and  who  has  since  fallen  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  by  his  vigour  and  promptitude  of 
action,  deferred  the  movement  a whole  month ; 
an  invaluable  gain,  every  moment  of  which 
was  diligently  used  in  fortifying  the  Resi- 
dency, and  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  coming  tempest,  which  he, 
for  one,  saw  to  be  inevitable.  On  May  2,  the 
7th  Oude  Regiment,  stationed  seven  miles 
from  cantonments,  refused  to  bite  the  car- 
tridge. On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
it  was  reported  to  be  in  a very  mutinous 
state.  They  were  forthwith  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  disbandment.  On  a refe- 
rence to  the  Government  in  Calcutta,  one 
member,  Mr.  Dorin,  did  not  consider  dis- 
bandment sufficient  punishment,  and  urged  a 
timely  severity.  He  very  justly  observed, 
“ It  is  little  or  no  punishment  to  a Local, 
on  five  rupees  monthly  pay,  to  be  dis- 


* Appendix  to  Papers  relative  to  Mutinies,  Ac. 
Indosure,  Nos.  7 to  19,  p.  307. 
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banded  in  his  own  country.  In  many  in- 
stances it  might  be  rather  a convenience  to. 
him  than  otherwise.”  But  his  opinion  was 
overruled  by  the  majority,  Major-General 
Low  considering  “that  probably  the  main 
body  of  the  regiment  refused  to  bite  the  car- 
tridges, not  from  any  feeling  of  disloyalty  or 
disaffection  towards  the  Government  or  their 
officers,  but  from  an  unfeigned  and  sincere 
dread,  owing  to  their  belief  in  the  late  ru- 
mours about  the  construction  of  those  car- 
tridges, that  the  act  of  biting  them  would 
involve  a serious  injury  to  their  caste,  and  to 
their  future  respectability  of  character.”  In 
this  opinion  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  concurred — 
“Sepoys  are  in  many  respects  very  much 
like  children,  and  acts,  which,  on  the  part  of 
European  soldiers,  would  be  proof  of  the 
blackest  disloyalty,  may  have  a very  diffe- 
rent significance,  when  done  by  these  credu- 
lous and  inconsiderate,  but  generally  not  ill- 
disposed  beings.”  The  case  was  therefore  dis- 
posed of  by  the  dismissal  of  some  fifteen  Se- 
poys and  the  native  officers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  the  promotion  of  half  a dozen 
men,  all  others  having  been  forgiven,  although 
not  all  trusted  with  arms. 

These  disquietudes  in  different  directions 
ought  to  have  been  as  the  feeling  of  the  pulse, 
by  the  action  of  which  the  physician  is 
enabled  to  form  a judgment  as  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  constitution.  The  feverish 
symptoms  were  strongly  marked,  and  pre- 
cautionary measures  of  a decided  character 
ought  to  have  been  promptly  adopted.  But 
it  was  not  so.  The  admonitoty  indications 
were  pronounced  to  be  of  no  consequence. 
One  measure  only  appeared  to  be  requisite  in 
order  to  secure  a return  to  that  wonted  de- 
ference which  the  natives  of  India  had 
hitherto  yielded  to  the  administrative  action 
of  the  English  authorities,  and  that  was,  the 
disbandment  of  the  34th  Native  Infantry,  so 
far  as  the  seven  companies  were  concerned, 
which  had  so  unequivocally  sympathized 
with  the  violent  proceedings  of  Mungul 
Pandy  on  March  29  at  Barrackpur ; and  for 
this  final  act  of  severity,  as  it  was  thought 
to  be,  and  for  this  only,  Her  Majesty's  84th 
regiment  was  detained  at  Calcutta.  We  have 
before  us  the  Minutes  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral and  the  members  of  his  Council,  and,  from 
the  perusal  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  the 
disquietude  which  had  manifested  itself  in 
so  many  and  various  quarters  was  regarded 
as  merely  temporary  and  incidental,  and  that 
the  disbandment  of  the  34th  was  deemed  to 
be  all  that  was  requisite  to  the  restoration 
of  permanent  tranquillity.  It  was  thought, 
therefore,  undesirable  “ to  delay  any  longer  to 


punish  the  offenders  in  the  most  public  way 
possible,  and  thereby  give  a wholesome  warn- 
ing to  the  native  army  generally.”  Alas  ! the 
time  for  warnings  and  preventives  had  passed ; 
the  taint  had  spread  too  extensively  ; and  yet 
in  dealing  with  this  regiment  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  a discriminating  judg- 
ment. In  this  regiment  there  were  200  Mus- 
sulmans and  74  Sikhs : all  the  rest,  drummers 
excepted,  were  Hindus,  and  572  of  them  high- 
caste  Hindus.  All  the  officers,  when  exa- 
mined concerning  the  state  of  the  regiment, 
had  discriminated  between  the  Hindus  and  the 
rest  of  the  force.  In  the  Hindus  they  had  no 
confidence,  especially  as  regarded  the  Brah- 
mins, in  whose  hands  nearly  all  the  native  in- 
fluence in  the  regiment  centred,  and  who 
exacted  from  the  other  castes  obedience  to 
their  wishes.  In  the  Mussulmans  and  Sikhs 
they  had  confidence,  especially  in  the  latter ; 
but  they  considered  both  these  classes  of  men 
to  be  overawed  by  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  Brahmins.  The  conclusion  to 

which  the  Special  Court  of  Inquiry  arrived, 
on  the  evidence  placed  before  it,  was  to  thjs 
effect— “ That  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  of 
the  34th  Regiment  Native  Infantry  are  trust- 
worthy soldiers  of  the  State,  but  that  the 
Hindus  generally  of  that  corps  are  not  trust- 
worthy.”* Here  then,  surely,  there  was  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  that  very  discri- 
mination, which,  on  the  mutiny  of  the  7th 
Regiment  Oude  Irregular  Infantry,  was  re- 
commended by  the  Governor- General,  in  a 
Minute  dated  May  12,  1857  — “I  would 
meet  the  present  disquietude  everywhere 
with  the  same  deliberately-measured  punish- 
ments ; picking  out  the  leaders  and  promi- 
nent offenders,  whenever  this  is  possible, 
for  the  severest  penalties  of  military  law ; 
visiting  the  common  herd  with  disband, 
ment,  but  carefully  exempting  those  whose  fide- 
lity, innocence,  or  timely  repentance,  is  proved. 
This  has  been  the  course  hitherto  pursued, 
and  I earnestly  recommend  that  it  be  adhered 
to  steadily.”  But  the  principles  which  go- 
verned the  disbandment  of  the  34th  Native  In- 
fantry appear  to  have  been  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  this  Minute.  Between  the  trust- 
worthy and  disloyal  portions  of  the  force  no 
distinction  was  attempted  to  be  made ; nay, 
the  idea  of  doing  so,  according  to  the  finding 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  was  at  once  repudi- 
ated, the  Minute  of  the  Governor- General, 
under  date  of  April  30th,  declaring — “ I see 
no  possibility  of  drawing  a line  of  separation 
between  creeds,  in  the  spirit  of  the  decision 
given  by  the  Special  Court  of  Inquiry,  and 
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which  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the 
Sikhs  and  .Mussulmans  who  were  present 
from  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
Hindus.  It  would  be  impolitic  and  dangerous 
to  attempt  it.”*  Why  would  it  have  been  so? 
If  men  of  one  religion  misconduct  themselves, 
and  men  of  another  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety,  is  the  Government  to  refrain  from 
dealing  with  them  according  to  their  respec- 
tive merits,  lest  it  should  appear  to  distinguish 
between  creeds  ? And  again,  in  the  Minute 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council — “ It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  important  to  avoid  any 
act  which  could  be  supposed  to  indicate  that 
Government  is  more  indulgent  towards  cer- 
tain classes  of  men  amongst  its  native  soldiers, 
than  it  is  to  any  other  class,  on  the  score  of 
their  religion.”  t But  if  one  man’s  religion 
exercises  an  injurious  influence  upon  his  cha- 
racter, and  causes  him  to  be  a restless  and 
turbulent  member  of  society,  and  another 
man’s  religion  exercises  a beneficial  influence 
on  his  character,  and  renders  him  a peaceful 
and  useful  member  of  society,  is  there 
to  be  no  discrimination  exercised  towards 
those  men,  no  discountenance  shown  to  the 
one,  no  commendation  awarded  to  the  other, 
lest,  forsooth,  the  Government  might  be 
thought  to  prefer  one  religion  to  another? 
If  Christianity  makes  loyal  subjects,  and 
Hinduism  disloyal  subjects,  are  the  former  to 
remain  neglected  and  passed  over,  lest  the 
Government  should  be  thought  to  have  “ the 
least  preference  for  one  religious  creed  over 
another?”  Yes,  this  is  literally  the  startling 
language  that  was  used  in  Minutes  emanating 
from  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  in  the 
beginning  of  May  last,  that  month  of  awful 
calamities  in  India.  Who  can  wonder  at  the 
earthquake,  when  a Government  thus  decided 
to  ignore  even  the  religion  which  they  knew 
to  be  true,  lest  they  should  excite  the  jealousy 
of  that  which  they  knew  to  be  false.  Is  it 
surprising,  that  a Government,  Christian  in- 
deed as  to  the  private  profession  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  in  its  public  acts  divesting  itself  so- 
licitously of  every  thing  of  a religious  aspect, 
so  much  so  as  to  hesitate  in  dispensing  justice 
between  man  and  man,  because  they  were 
persons  of  different  religions,  lest,  in  doing  so, 
it  should  be  thought  to  give  a preference  to 
one  religion  above  another,  should  find  itself 
involved  in  difficulties  and  extreme  em harass- 
ment? What  blessing  could  be  expected  on 
such  a suppression  of  all  testimony,  either 
in  favour  of  God’s  truth,  or  against  demora- 
lizing superstitions? 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  false 
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religions,  thus  deferentially  treated,  have 
yielded,  as  might  be  expected,  a plentiful 
crop  of  disloyal  subjects  ? Some  will  say  their 
religion  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
disquietudes?  Let  us  take  a case  in  point 
On  September  18th,  an  aged  Rajah  and  his 
eldest  son  were  blown  from  our  guns  at 
J ubbulpur.  Shankar  Sahae’e  forefathers  had 
been  grand  rajahs  for  1500  years,  until  con- 
quered by  the  Mahrattas.  When  England 
obtained  possession  of  that  part  of  India,  some 
forty  years  back,  this  man  was  found  in  great 
want  and  misery.  A helping  hand  was  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  lands  and  villages  bestowed 
upon  him,  which  yielded  about  8000  rupees 
annually.  Yet,  when  the  moment  of  difficulty 
arrived,  he  was  found  without  gratitude  to 
his  benefactors,  and  conspired  with  others  to 
bring  about  the  customary  intents  of  out- 
break-plunder and  murder.  He  was  arrested, 
brought  to  trial,  convicted  upon  the  clearest 
evidence,  and,  with  his  eldest  son,  sentenced 
to  death.  A piteous  sight  it  was  to  see  the 
old  white-haired  rajah,  calm  and  with  great 
dignity,  preparing  himself  for  the  dreadful 
end  which  awaited  him.  Not  a muscle  did 
he  move  as  the  soldiers  bound  bim  to 
the  gun,  and  tied  bis  hands  and  feet  to 
its  wheels.  Afterwards  his  and  his  son’s 
remains  were  left  a prey  to  the  dogs  and 
birds.  Towards  evening,  some  bones  were 
collected  and  conveyed  to  his  wife  and  family. 
But  what  had  betrayed  him  to  such  ingrati- 
tude ? His  religion.  In  his  bag  was  found 
the  fallowing  hymn  to  Kali,  the  Hindu  god- 
dess, to  whom  her  devotees  believe  a human 
sacrifice  to  be  especially  acceptable,  and  who 
delights  in  the  blood  of  man — 

M O ! great  Kali,  eat  up  the  backbiter ; 

Trample  under  your  feet  the  wicked ; 

Grind  down  the  enemies,  the  British,  to  the  dust ; 

Kill  them,  that  none  remain. 

Destroy  their  women,  servants,  and  children ; 

Protect  Shankar  Sahae. 

Preserve  thy  disciples,  0 Kali ! 

Listen  to  the  call  of  the  humble ; 

Do  not  delay  to  cut  the  heads  of  the  unclean  race : 

Devour  them  quickly,  O great  Kali ! ” 

He  was  a traitor,  and  the  Government 
doomed  him  to  die.  But  his  religion  made 
him  such  : and  who  confirmed  him  in  the 
idea  that  his  religion  was  true?  The  Govern- 
ment, whose  avowed  policy  has  been  carefully 
to  abstain  from  every  act  which  might  lead 
its  subjects  to  conclude  that  it  had  any  pre- 
ference for  one  religion  above  another,  but 
which,  in  all  its  proceedings,  has  ever  treated 
Hinduism  with  far  more  deference  than  it 
has  Christianity.  If  a Government  be- 
lieving Christianity  to  be  true,  and  idolatry  to 
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be  false,  yet  lends  all  its  influence  to  per- 
petuate the  influence  of  the  false  system,  is 
not  this  policy  a great  lie,  and  is  it  not  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  which  have  ensued  ? 
These  are  the  principles  which  have  hitherto 
governed  India.  It  is  time  they  should  be 
disowned.  The  cajoling  of  the  natives  into 
the  idea  that  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  to 
us  what  religion  they  profess,  must  be  aban- 
doned. We  must  honestly  avow  our  pre- 
ference for  Christianity  ; and,  while  we  force  it 
on  no  man's  conscience,  by  that  honest  avowal 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  men  as 
that  which  is  alone  deserving  of  their  faith. 
The  policy  hitherto  pursued  merits  condem- 
nation under  every  aspect,  as  dishonouring  to 
God,  unjust  to  man,  and  injurious  to  ourselves. 

In  the  determination  to  which  the  Governor 
in  Council  came  with  respect  to  the  84th  Na- 
tive Infantry,  there  was  to  be  no  discrimina- 
tion attempted  between  the  trustworthy  and 
disloyal  portion  of  the  regiment : all  were  to 
be  dismissed  alike  ; yet  there  were  to  be  softie, 
and  those  very  singular,  exceptions.  The 
names  of  eleven  individuals  are  placed  in  an 
exempted  list  ;*  amongst  them,  Sheik  Pultoo, 
who,  by  his  timely  grappling  with  the  fanati- 
cal Sepoy,  Mungul  Pandy,  had  saved  the  life 
of  the  adjutant,  Lieut.  Baugh.  This  man  was 
also  promoted  to  be  Havildar.  But  there  are 
two  names  that,  placed  side  by  side,  stand  out 
in  curious  contrast— the  Subahdar  Muddeh 
Kban,  the  conspirator  of  January,  and  in 
March  the  inflexible  enemy  of  his  former  as- 
sociates, who  arrested  and  handed  over  to  the 
authorities  the  emissaries  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  ; and  the  Jemadar  Durriou  Singh, 
whose  testimony,  believed  by  Major-General 
Hearsay  to  be  according  to  truth,  brought 
borne  to  him  the  delinquency  of  January; 
both  these  men  were  exempted  from  the 
general  sentence  passed  on  the  regiment.  This 
appears  to  be  a singular  decision,  for  Dur- 
riou Singh’s  testimony  was  either  true  or 
false.  If  true,  Muddeh  Khan  ought  to  have 
suffered  with  his  fellow-soldiers ; if  false, 
Durriou  Singh  ought  to  have  bad  no  exemption. 
One  member  of  the  Council  objected  to  the 
exception  made  in  favour  of  Muddeh  Khan, 
but  he  was  over-ruled  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  other  members. 

The  day  arrived  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  disbandment  of  such  portions  of  the 
seven  companies  of  the  34th  Native  Infantry 
stationed  at  Barrackpur  as  were  present  in 
the  lines  of  the  regiment  on  March  29th. 
That  day  was  May  6th.  The  whole  of  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  and  around  Calcutta  were 
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concentrated  at  Barrackpur.  At  daylight, 
two  sides  of  a square  were  formed  by  a wing 
of  H.  M/s  63d,  H.  M/s  84th,  the  2d,  43d, 
and  70th  Native  Infantry,  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Body  Guard  and 
the  1 1th  Irregulars,  and  a light  field  battery, 
with  six  guns.  When  the  line  was  formed, 
the  doomed  portion  of  the  34th,  about  400 
strong,  were  halted  in  front  of  the  guns.  The 
order  for  the  disbandment  was  read  out  by  the 
interpreter,  Lieut.  Chamier,  and,  after  a few 
energetic  remarks  on  the  enormity  of  their 
offence,  General  Hearsey  commanded  them 
to  pile  their  arms,  and  strip  off  their  uniform, 
which  they  had  disgraced.  They  obeyed  with- 
out a moment's  hesitation,  and,  arrears  having 
been  paid  up,  were  marched  off  to  Pulta 
Ghaut,  for  conveyance  to  Chinsurah ; the 
Grenadiers  of  the  84tb,  and  a portion  of  the 
Body  Guard,  attending  their  footsteps.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  half-a-dozen  men  down 
whose  withered  cheeks  the  tears  poured  like 
rain,  and  the  Subahdar  Major,  believed  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  treason  hatched  in  the 
regiment,  sobbed  outright  as  he  threw  the 
coat  which  he  was  never  more  to  wear  across 
his  arm. 

On  the  day  after  the  disbandment  (May 
7th)  General  Hearsey  reported  to  the  Go- 
vernment, that  having  no  further  occasion  for 
their  services,  he  had  directed  the  various 
troops  which  had  been  concentrated  at  Bar- 
rackpur to  return  to  their  respective  canton- 
ments, and  that,  amongst  the  rest,  the  84th 
had  gone  back  to  their  barracks  at  Chin- 
surah.  In  the  judgment  of  the  authorities 
there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  that 
regiment  should  be  detained  any  longer  in 
Bengal.  The  measures  of  severity  which 
had  been  adopted  were  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  overawe  any  muti- 
nous tendency  which  might  have  had  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  native  army.  Every 
thing,  it  was  thought,  would  now  subside  into 
its  usual  calm.  It  is  true,  there  was  uneasi- 
ness at  Lucknow,  but  it  was  considered  to  be 
of  no  importance  and  on  the  very  same  day 
(May  10th)  on  which  the  authorities  had  un- 
der consideration  the  case  of  the  7 th  Oude  Irre- 
gular Infantry,  application  was  made  by  their 
Secretly  to  the  officiating  Superintendent  of 
Marine,  to  obtain  from  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
entalCompany  the  services  of  a steamer  to  bring 
back  to  Rangoon  the  84tb.  Happily  no  vessel 
was  available  before  May  13.  On  that  day  the 
“ Oriental”  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government ; but  on  that  day  the  first  omi- 
nous sound  of  the  storm  which  was  about  to 
desolate  India  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the 
authorities.  On  May  11th  a telegraphic  mes- 
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age  had  reached  Agra  from  Mirut.  It  was  • 
a private  communication  from  a lady  to  her 
aunt,  warning  her  not  to  proceed  on  her  in- 
tended journey  to  Agra,  as  the  cavalry  had 
risen,  committing  acts  of  incendiarism  and 
murder.  This  intelligence  forwarded  imme- 
diately, reached  Calcutta  May  18th,  and  on 
that  day  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  84th,  and 
to  use  the  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back,  with  all  the  speed  possible,  every  avail- 
able man  of  H.M.’s  35th  regiment  from  Ran- 
goon. 

And  now,  day  by  day,  from  the  north- 
west, disastrous  intelligence  was  reduplicated, 
and  telegrams,  following  in  quick  succession, 
admonished  the  authorities  that  they  had 
reached  a crisis  of  no  ordinary  severity.  A 
telegram,  dated  the  12th,  confirmed  that  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  imprisoned  troopers  of 
the  3d  Cavalry  had  been  released,  the  jail 
having  been  broken  open;  the  Delhi  road 
was  in  possession  of  the  mutineers ; the  vil- 
lagers between  Mirut  and  Agra  were  in  in- 
surrection, interrupting  communication,  and 
robbing  and  ill-using  every  passenger;  the 
fort  at  Delhi  and  the  bridge  of  boats  were 
held  by  insurgent  regiments ; the  European 
inhabitants  had  been  murdered.  The  latter 
point  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  could  not  in 
the  first  instance  bring  themselves  to  believe. 
But  on  the  10th,  the  awful  events  were  placed 
without  reserve  before  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Colvin,  from  Agra  (May 
13),  suggested  that  the  force  returning  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  should  be  summoned  straight 
to  Calcutta ; and  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  telegraphing 
from  Lucknow,  urged  thus — “ Get  every  Eu- 
ropean you  can  from  China,  Ceylon,  and 
elsewhere,  also  all  the  Ghurkas  from  the 
Hills : time  is  every  thing.” 

Let  us  now  mark  the  action  of  the  autho- 
rities. On  May  14th,  while  yet  only  partially 
aware  of  the  grave  character  of  events,  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  the  empowering 
courts-martial,  ordering  down  from  the 
Punjab  frontier  a regiment  of  Irregular  Ca- 
valry, to  the  aid  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  telegraph- 
ing to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  then  at  Simla, 
to  take  measures  for  bringing  down  to  the 
plains  the  European  regiments  in  the  hills. 
The  telegraph  also  conveyed  to  the  Madras 
Government  a request  that  Her  Majesty’s 
43d  Foot  and  1st  European  regiment  might 
be  held  in  readiness  to  be  brought,  if  re- 
quired, to  Calcutta.  But  on  May  16th,  when 
the  awful  massacre  of  Europeans  at  Delhi 
had  been  authenticated,  the  telegraph  action 
became  more  urgent  and  widely  extended. 
The  Fusileers  from  Madras  were  requested 


without  delay ; the  Punjab  Commissioner, 

Sir  J.  Lawrence,  was  communicated  with,  to 
send  down  as  quickly  as  possible  such  of  the 
Punjab  and  European  regiments  as  could  be 
safely  spared.  Lord  Elphinstone,  at  Bombay, 
was  made  aware,  that  of  the  three  European 
regiments  returning  from  Persia,  two  were 
urgently  needed  in  Bengal.  Besides  this,  the 
“ Oriental  ” was  despatched  at  once  to  Ran- 
goon to  embark  there  a detachment  of  Her 
Majesty’s  85th  and  the  ddpot  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s 84th. 

We  cannot  but  advert  here  to  the  action  of 
the  telegraph  as  an  invaluable  instrumentality 
providentially  placed  at  our  disposal  at  this 
most  fearful  crisis,  by  which  the  severity  of 
this  treacherously-planned  and  sanguinary  . 
outbreak  was  greatly  mitigated,  and  a much 
larger  effusion  of  European  blood  than  that 
which  we  have  to  mourn  over,  mercifully 
prevented.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
telegraph  wires  had  been  completed  only  two 
years  before ; and  that,  had  this  outbreak  oc- 
curred four  years  previously,  there  would  have 
been  no  telegraph  to  aid  in  the  emergency. 

In  the  absence  of  its  simultaneous  action,  the 
sufferings  of  one  station  could  not  have  been 
made  available  to  the  warning  and  preserva- 
tion of  another;  and  then,  instead  of  one, 
there  would  have  been  many  Delhis,  where, 
surprised  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  Europeans  would  have  been  cut 
down  before  they  had  time  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  In  addition  to  this,  the  delay 
which  would  necessarily  have  occurred  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  to  Bombay  and 
Madras  would  have  retarded  the  arrival  of 
succour,  and  placed  every  thing  in  fearful 
jeopardy.  But  the  admirable  action  of  the 
telegraph  accelerated  alike  the  applicatian  and 
the  answer.  Thus,  on  May  16th,  the  telegraph 
summoned  the  Fusileers  from  Madras  : they 
embarked  on  the  evening  of  May  19th,  part 
in  a steamer,  the  rest  in  a sailing  vessel : this 
regiment — which  has  rendered  such  invaluable 
aid,  and  that  at  such  heavy  cost,  and  which 
we  trust,  with  other  regiments  that  havo 
nobly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  day  of 
England’s  peril  and  India’s  disaster,  will 
have  awarded  to  them  special  regimental  ho- 
nours— reached  Calcutta  on  May  23d  to  25th, 
while  the  detachments  of  the  35th  from  Ran- 
goon did  not  reach  until  a week  later — a week, 
at  such  a crisis,  of  incalculable  moment — 
which  placed  the  Madras  Fusileers  in  the 
foreground  of  the  battle,  and  intervened  them 
in  time  for  the  preservation  of  Benares,  and 
the  security  of  the  fort  of  Allahabad.  * 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  electric  telegraph 
for  India,  and  its  formation. 
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“In  November  1859,  the  construction  of 
the  telegraph  line  from  Calcutta  to  Agra  was 
commenced.  On  the  24th  March  1854,  a 
message  was  sent  over  the  line  from  Agra  to 
Calcutta — a distance  of  800  miles — which 
had  been  completed  within  five  months. 

“ On  the  1st  February.  1855 — fifteen  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  work — the 
superintendent  was  able  to  notify  the  opening 
of  all  the  lines.  From  Calcutta  to  Agra,  and 
thence  to  Attock  (on  the  Indus) ; and  again 
from  Agra  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to  Madras. 
These  lines  included  forty-one  offices,  and 
were  extended  over  3050  miles  of  space.  Nor 
is  this  all:  since  the  commencement  of  the 
past  year,  the  line  of  electric  telegraph  has 
been  completed  to  Peshawur.  It  has  been 
extended  to  Ootacamund  (on  the  Nilgherry 
Hills),  and  is  nearly  finished  from  Rangoon 
to  Meeady  (in  Ava). 

“To  sum  up  in  a single  sentence:  the  su- 
perintendent has  stated,  in  his  last  report, 
that  4000  miles  of  electric  telegraph  have 
been  laid  down,  and  placed  in  working  order, 
since  the  month  of  November  1853.”* 

Sir  W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  in  his  report, 
refers  to  some  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  carrying  out  this  great  national 
undertaking. 

“The  country  crossed  opposes  enormous 
difficulties  to  the  maintenance  of  any  line. 
There  is  no  metalled  road ; there  are  few 
bridges;  the  jungles  also,  in  many  places, 
are  deadly  for  at  least  half  the  year;  there  is 
no  police  for  the  protection  of  the  lines.  From 
the*  loose  black  cotton  soil  of  Malwa,  to  the 
rocky  wastes  of  Gwalior,  and  the  precipices 
of  the  Sindwa  Ghata,  every  variety  of  ob- 
stacle has  to  be  encountered. 

“ On  the  lines  that  have  been  mentioned, 
about  seventy  principal  rivers  have  been 
crossed,  some  by  cables,  others  by  wires  ex- 
tended between  masts. 

“ Some  of  these  river-crossings  have  been 
of  great  extent.  The  cable  across  the  Soane 
measures  16,840  feet ; and  the  crossing  of  the 
Tunbuddra  river  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  length. 

“ The  cost  of  constructing  the  electric  tele- 
graph in  India  cannot  yet  be  accurately  cal- 
culated. The  superintendent,  in  his  last  re- 
port, has  stated  it  as  his  belief,  that  the  * total 
cost  of  every  tiling— construction  of 4000  miles 
as  they  at  present  stand,  working  of  all  the 
offices  for  two  years,  spare  stores  in  hand, 
instruments,  houses,  Ac.' — will  not  exceed 

* Briggs’  “ India  and  Europe  compared,”  pp.  133, 
139. 
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21  lacs  of  rupees,  or  little  more  than  500  ru- 
pees a mile. 

“ It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  construction 
of  the  line,  though  rapid,  is  for  the  most  part 
already  substantial.  The  superintendent  states 
that  the  line  ‘ for  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
from  Madras  to  Calcutta  is  superior  in  so- 
lidity to  any  ever  erected  elsewhere/  On 
some  portions  of  its  length  it  stands  without  a 
rival  in  the  world.  For  instance,  in  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency,  the  line  for  174  miles  is  borne 
on  stone  masonry  pillars  capped  with  granite; 
while  for  332  miles  it  is  sustained  ‘on  superb 
granite,  sixteen  feet  high  above  ground,  in 
single  slabs .' 

“ Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  physical 
difficulties  which  obstructed  the  formation  of 
the  telegraph  lines  in  India;  but  these  were 
by  no  means  the  most  serious  difficulty  with 
which  the  superin tendant  has  had  to  contend. 
An  entire  establishment  for  the  working  of 
the  lines  was  to  be  formed  from  the  com- 
mencement; and  the  materials  from  which 
to  form  it  were  scanty,  and  by  no  means  of 
the  best  description. 

“ Hence  the  superintendent  states,  even  in 
his  last  report,  that  his  ‘ chief  and  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulty'  has  lain  in  the  sudden 
and  simultaneous  training  of  some  800  per- 
sons, employed  in  sixty  different  offices.  And 
while  the  superintendent  affirms  that  the  sig- 
nallers generally  are  expert,  and  capable  of 
accurate  manipulation,  yet,  in  respect  of 
steadiness  and  other  requisite  qualities,  he 
records  that  there  is  both  room  and  need  for 
I great  improvement. 

“ I could  myself  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  and  rapidity  with  which  the  tele- 
graph is  worked,  but  I prefer  to.  quote  the 
recorded  statements  of  the  superintendent. 

“ Referring  to  allegations  of  inaccuracy  in 
the  telegraph  department,  the  superintendent 
observes — ‘I  can  further  establish  by  facts 
and  official  records  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
Indian  lines  have  already  accomplished  per- 
formances of  rapidity  in  the  transmission  of 
intelligence,  which  equal  that  achieved  on  the 
American  lines.  We  have  repeatedly  sent  the 
first  bulletin  of  overland  news  in  forty  mi. 
nutes  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  1000  miles. 
We  have  delivered  despatches  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Governor-General  at  Ootacamund, 
during  the  rainy  season,  in  three  hours, 
the  distance  being  200  miles  greater  than 
from  London  to  Sebastopol.  We  have  never 
failed  for  a whole  year  in  delivering  the  mail 
news  from  England  vid  Bombay  within 
twelve  hours.'  The  superintendent  states 
that  the  ‘ monthly  cash  receipts  have,  even  in 
the  first  year,  very  largely  exceeded  the  sum 
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anticipated  (namely,  10,000  rupees),  and  that 
they  exhibit  a steady  and  constant  increase 
from  month  to  month.9 

“ The  political  and  the  military  advantages 
which  the  Government  of  the  country  derives 
from  the  possession  of  such  an  engine  of 
power,  are  too  obvious  to  call  for  notice.  But 
two  remarkable  instances  of  its  efficacy,  which 
have  fallen  within  my  own  immediate  know- 
ledge, will  afford  an  illustration  of  its  political 
value,  which  will  not  be  without  interest. 

“ When  Her  Majesty's  10th  Hussars  were 
ordered  with  all  speed  from  Poona  to  the 
Crimea,  a message  requesting  instructions 
regarding  their  despatch,  was  one  day  received 
by  me  at  Calcutta,  from  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Instructions  were  forthwith  sent  off  by  the 
telegraph  in  reply;  and  an  answer  to  that 
reply  was  again  received  at  Calcutta  from 
Bombay  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  A 
year  before,  the  same  communications  for  the 
despatch  of  speedy  reinforcements  to  the  seat 
of  war,  which  occupied  by  the  telegraph  no 
more  than  twelve  hours,  could  not  have  been 
made  in  less  than  thirty  days. 

“ The  other  instance  was  of  a similar  cha- 
racter. 

“ When  it  was  resolved  to  send  Her  Ma- 
jesty's 12th  Lancers  from  Bangalore  to  the 
Crimea,  instead  of  Her  Majesty's  14th  Dra- 
goons from  Mirut,  orders  were  forthwith 
despatched  by  telegraph,  direct  to  the  regi- 
ment at  Bangalore. 

“The  corps  was  immediately  got  ready  for 
service.  It  marched  200  miles,  to  Mangalore, 
and  was  there  before  the  transports  were 
ready  to  receive  it. 

“ In  both  cases  the  effect  was  the  same. 
The  electric  telegraph  enabled  the  authorities 
in  India  to  give  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  its  hour  of  need,  two  magnificent  cavalry 
corps  of  not  less  than  1300  sabres,  and  to 
despatch  them  to  the  Crimea  with  a prompti- 
tude and  timely  alacrity  which  exceeded  all 
expectations ; and  which,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  previous  year,  would  have  been  utterly 
impracticable. 

“ On  the  7th  of  February  1850,  as  soon  as 
the  administration  of  Oude  was  assumed  by 
the  British  Government,  a branch  electric  tele- 
graph from  Cawnpur  to  Lucknow  was  forth- 
with commenced.  In  eighteen  working  days, 
it  was  completed,  including  the  laying  of  a 
cable,  6000  feet  in  length,  across  the  river 
Ganges.  G eneral  Outrara  was  asked,  by  tele- 
graph, <Is  all  well  in  Oude?'  The  answer, 
« AU  is  well  in  Oude,'  was  received  soon  after 
noon,  and  greeted  Lord  Canning  on  his  first 
arrival.',# 


Truly,  since  that  report  was  drawn  up,  the 
value  has  been  tested  in  a manner  that  never 
was  anticipated.  Little  was  it  imagined  when 
the  Government  of  India — then  apparently 
in  the  zenith  of  its  power — directed  the 
establishment  of  that  great  work,  that  in  two 
years  the  electric  flash  would  be  awakening 
the  English  throughout  India  to  a sense  of 
their  imminency  of  danger.  The  expatriated 
Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  were  once  in 
extreme  peril : they  were  all  to  have  been  slain 
in  one  day;  and  when,  through  the  intercession 
of  Esther,  the  king's  purpose  was  changed, 
the  difficulty  was  to  give  them  timely  warn- 
ing, and  all  the  most  rapid  modes  of  transit 
then  in  use  were  put  into  requisition  to  ex- 
pedite the  needful  intelligence.  The  letters, 
written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  ring,  were  sent  “ by  posts  on  horse- 
back, and  riders  on  mules,  camels,  and  young 
dromedaries.”  But  if  the  posts  travelled  at 
the  best  slowly,  there  were  nine  months  of 
grace  to  elapse  before  the  meditated  stroke  was 
to  be  inflicted.  But  how  was  the  awakening 
voice  to  be  conveyed  from  the  focus  of  insur- 
rectionary action  in  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, far  as  Peshawur  on  the  t>ne  side,  and 
Calcutta  on  the  other,  when  there  were  not, 
in  some  places,  as  many  days  to  spare  as  the 
Jews  had  months?  The  message  of  the  tele- 
graph, winged  with  the  speed  of  electricity, 
sufficed  ; and  that  was  done  in  minutes,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  work  of  days 
and  weeks. 

Let  us  look  to  the  Punjab,  and  mark  with 
what  promptitude  and  vigour  the  able  ad. 
ministrators  of  that  province  improved  the 
the  opportunity,  and,  by  prompt  action, 
warded  off  the  danger.  Their  minds  acted 
with  the  vigour  and  quickness  of  the  electric 
flash.  They  at  once  grasped  the  realities  of 
things.  No  preconceived  notions  or  opinions, 
no  deference  to  .settled  generalities  which  had 
grown  up  amidst  the  stagnation  of  former 
times,  but  which  were  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  present  emergency,  were  permitted  for  an 
in  stall  t to  have  any  weight  against  the  testi- 
mony of  facts.  New  political  phenomena 
had  suddenly  manifested  themselves,  and 
new  modes  of  action  were  imperatively  de- 
manded and  promptly  carried  out. 

At  Lahore,  in  the  presence  of  four  native 
regiments,  one  cavalry  and  three  infantry, 
there  was  only  one  regiment  of  European  in- 
fantry, weakened  by  the  cholera  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  by  absences  or  detached  ser- 
vices, to  about  600  men,  with  a few  com- 
panies of  artillery.  On  the  12th,  a correspon- 
dence was  detected  coming  through  the  post- 
office,  in  which  the  10th  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  date  when  the  native  soldiers  should  rise 


# Briggs,  pp.  139—144. 
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and  murder  every  Sahib  at  the  station.  On 
the  13th,  arrived  the  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
astrous events  at  Delhi,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
by  a skilfully-arranged  plan,  the  four  native 
regiments  were  disarmed,  and  the  tiger  de- 
prived of  the  teeth  and  claws  with  which  he 
hoped  to  injure.  At  Peshawur  were  concen- 
trated no  less  than  eight  native  regiments,  and 
only  two  European  regiments.  So  soon  as 
the  Delhi  tidings  reached,  a council-of-war 
was  held,  and  a movable  column  of  troops, 
whose  fidelity  could  be  depended  upon, 
organized  for  the  Punjab.  The  worst  of 
the  native  regiments  was  ordered  to  the 
frontier  posts,  and  other  preparations  for 
an  emergency,  such  as  removing  the  treasure 
and  securing  the  bridge  at  Attock,  were  ex- 
pedited. The  21st  was  understood  to  be  the 
day  on  which  the  Sepoy  outbreak  was  to 
take  place.  The  best  dispositions  were  made 
of  the  Queen’s  troops,  and  the  artillery, 
which  had  been  on  the  qui  vive  day  and  night, 
placed  in  position.  At  midnight,  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  native  infantry  at  Nowshera 
had  risen  in  revolt.  A council-of-war  was 
immediately  convened,  and  four  regiments 
were  disarmed  in  the  morning.  Other  de- 
cided measures  followed.  An  incendiary  na- 
tive newspaper,  published  in  the  city,  was 
suppressed,  and  the  editor  hung ; pretended 
beggars  and  fakirs  arrested ; and  levies  made 
from  amongst  the  hill-men.  Had  the  same 
vigorous  action  been  pursued  in  the  lower 
provinces,  and  the  native  troops,  wherever  it 
was  practicable,  been  at  once  disarmed — had 
this  been  done  at  Dinapur,  where  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s 10th,  under  the  most  pressing  appeals 
for  troops  from  endangered  quarters,  were  de- 
tained as  a watch  and  guard  on  the  three 
native  regiments  cantoned  there,  the  bloody 
massacre  at  Cawnpur  might  never  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  safety  of  Lucknow  have  been 
long  since  secured.  We  refer  especially  to 
the  fact,  that  at  Dinapur,  three  native  regi- 
ments were  permitted  to  retain  their  arms, 
until,  on  J uly  23d,  it  pleased  them  to  walk 
away  with  them,  and  that  an  entire  European 
regiment  was  detained  at  that  place,  at  a great 
crisis,  when  its  services  were  urgently  re- 
quired elsewhere,  as  one  of  those  calamitous 
misjudgments  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
worst,  perhaps,  of  the  Indian  catastrophes. 

If  on  no  other  grounds,  at  least  as  a pre- 
ventive measure,  the  disarmament  of  the  na- 
tive regiments  ought  to  have  been  decided 
upon,  and  promptly  executed.  The  Sepoys 
evidently,  throughout  the  Presidency,  were  in 
a state  of  great  excitement,  and,  so  long  at 
least  as  it  lasted,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief, 
{lad  the  same  hesitation  been  permitted 
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beyond  the  Sutlej  as  at  Calcutta,  the  Punjab 
could  never  have  been  able  to  furnish  to  our 
necessities  that  powerful  column,  headed  by 
the  lamented  Nicholson,  which  decided  the 
fall  of  Delhi.  At  Barrack  pur  assuredly  the 
Sepoys  had  manifested  enough  of  a disloyal 
and  mutinous  disposition  to  convince  every 
reasonable  person  that  they  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  Not  only  were  they  badly 
disposed  themselves,  but  from  Barrack  pur, 
as  a great  focus  of  rebellion,  emissaries  were 
sent  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  tamper  with  other  portions  of  the 
native  troops.  Yet  were  they  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  arms,  until,  as  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by,  Calcutta  was  placed  in  the  greatest  im- 
minency  of  peril.  It  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust  to  attach  the  blame  of  these 
misjudgments  to  the  present  Governor-Gene- 
ral. The  dread  conspiracy  which  has  con- 
vulsed India  was  all  planned,  and,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  organized  previously  to  his 
arrival.  In  profound  secrecy,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  terrorism,  had  all  been  prepared. 
The  few  who  wished  us  well,  and  would 
| gladly  have  forewarned  us  of  our  danger, 
dared  not  to  do  so.  He  looked  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  for  the 
information  by  which  he  was  guided,  until  the 
time  came  when  personal  knowledge  would 
enable  him  to  draw  conclusions  for  himself. 
General  Outram’s  telegraphic  message,  “ All 
is  well  in  Oude,”  and,  if  all  well  in  Oude, 
the  most  recently  acquired  of  our  possessions, 
then  all  well  throughout  India,  was  the  as- 
surance which  greeted  Lord  Canning  on  his 
arrival.  It  is  true  there  were  some  who  had 
ventured,  in  a memorial  addressed  to  the 
Governor-in- Council,  to  express  their  convic- 
tion that  all  was  not  well ; that  there  was 
misrule  in  the  executive,  and  disaffection  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  language  of  the 
Missionaries  in  their  memorial  was  fearless 
and  faithful.  After  an  enumeration  of  various 
evils  to  which  the  people  were  subjected ; the 
working  of  the  zemindary  system,  by  which 
the  Government  was  defrauded  and  the  people 
cruelly  oppressed  ; the  corruption  of  the  vil- 
lage police ; the  inaccessibility  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  as  well  because  of  their  distance  as 
their  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings ; 
they  thus  proceed — “ Your  memorialists  feel 
themselves  bound  to  declare  that  they  view 
with  alarm,  as  well  as  sorrow,  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  evils  which  they  have  so  long 
deplored,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  demoralization  and  sufferings  of  the 
people ; and  that  they  believe  that  measures 
of  relief  can  with  safety  be  delayed  no  longer ; 
as,  from  information  they  have  acquired,  they 
fear  that  the  discontent  of  the  rural  popular 
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tion  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  a bitter 
feeling  of  hatred  towards  their  rulers  is  being 
engendered  in  the  native  mind.”*  These  were 
strong  statements,  and,  coming  as  they  did 
from  the  only  body  in  India  which  had  no 
class  interests  to  serve,  might  well  command 
immediate  and  earnest  attention.  How  was 
the  memorial  met?  The  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of  Bengal,  Mr.  Halliday,  declines  to 
consider  44  the  picture  which  they  had  drawn 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Bengal  as  a correct  statement  of 
facts and  expresses  his  44  absolute  dissent 
from  the  statement  made,  doubtless  in  perfect 
good  faith,  that  the  people  exhibit  a spirit  of 
sullen  discontent  on  account  of  the  miseries 
ascribed  to  them,  and  that  there  exists  among 
them  that  bitter  hatred  to  the  Government, 
which  has  filled  the  memorialists  with  alarm 
as  well  as  sorrow.”  In  forming  a judgment 
on  this  important  document,  the  Governor- 
General  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  others, 
as  he  had  no  personal  experience  of  his  own ; 
and  in  his  Minute  he  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledges this  to  be  the  case.  44  I cannot  adduce, 
in  support  of  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  the 
experience  derived  from  personal  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  from  frequent  opportunities 
of  observation,  spread  over  many  years, 
which  has  enabled  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal  to  speak  upon  it  with  such  high 
authority ; but  I can  say,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, that,  after  availing  myself  to  the  best 
of  my  power  of  such  information  and  testi- 
mony as  is  within  my  reach,  I am  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  statement  of  the  me- 
morialists, if  it  is  intended  to  be  a general  re- 
presentation of  the  prevailing  condition  of  the 
people  of  Bengal,  is  greatly  overcharged.” 
He  declines,  therefore,  to  concede  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  which  they  solicited,  but 
admits  the  existence  of  great  social  evils,  and 
avows  his  purpose  to  carry  out  ameliorative 
measures.  44  I am  as  thoroughly  convinced 
as  the  memorialists  can  be,  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  of ; Bengal  cries  out  loudly  for 
amendment,  and  that  this  amendment  is  in  a 
great  degree  in  the  hands  of  Government.  . . . 
The  memorialists  will  not,  I trust,  have  long 
to  wait  for  proof  that,  in  regard  to  those  two 
means  of  amelioration,  the  improvement  of 
the  police  and  of  the  judicial  system,  the 
matter  is  ripe  for  action.” 

Lord  Canning’s  true  position  is  now  before 
us.  He  landed  on  the  shores  of  India  im- 
pressed withMhe  idea  that  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration ofhis  predecessor  had  so  tho- 
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roughly  established  and  consolidated  our 
rule  in  that  country,  that  the  period  of  his 
office  would  be  one  of  uninterrupted  peace, 
and  his  duties  would  mainly  consist  in  the 
development  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  social  improvement  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  this,  there  supervened  an 
alarming  crisis  which  had  never  been  in  the 
least  anticipated.  On  the  commencement  of 
disquietude  among  the  Sepoys,  he  of  neces- 
sity deferred  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
were  conversant  with  native  character. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  country, 
happy  for  himself,  had  the  exam  pie  and  prompt 
decision  of  the  Punjab  authorities  exercised 
more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  coun- 
sel of  those  immediately  around  him.  But 
it  was  not  so,  and  the  native  regiments  were 
suffered  to  retain  the  arms  with  which  we 
had  furnished  them,  to  be  used  against  us 
when  the  moment  arrived  which  was  most 
opportune  tor  them,  and  most  dangerous 
to  us. 

Thus  the  action  of  the  Calcutta  authori- 
ties and  of  those  in  the  Punjab  presented 
the  strongest  possible  contrast.  On  May  21  st 
the  native  regiments  at  Peshawur  were  dis- 
armed, and  on  the  same  day  the  reply  of  the 
Governor- General  in  Council  was  transmitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Calcutta  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. On  the  previous  day  a special  meet- 
ing of  that  body  had  been  convened,  44  to 
take  into  consideration  precautionary  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  the  event  of  an  insurrection  amongst 
the  Sepoy  regiments  stationed  both  at  Bar- 
rackpur  and  Fort  William.”  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  an  offer  of  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Government,  either  by  acting  as 
special-constables,  or  in  such  other  way  as 
might  be  thought  expedient,  suggesting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  their  services  should  be 
made  available  in  some  manner,  as  they 
deemed  44  the  present  crisis  a most  serious 
one,  in  which  every  possible  means  should  be 
brought  into  action  for  the  suppression,  if 
possible,  of  riot  and  insurrection.”  The  Go- 
vernor in  Council  declines  their  services  on 
two  grounds,  first  that  he  had  44  no  appre- 
hension whatever  of  any  riot,  insurrec- 
tion, or  disturbance  amongst  any  class 
of  the  population  of  Calcutta;”  and,  se- 
condly, because,  44  if  any  should  occur,  the 
means  of  crushing  it  utterly  and  at  once  are 
at  hand.”  And  yet  what  had  been  the  state 
of  Calcutta  two  days  previously  ? A new  plot 
to  seize  Fort  William,  concocted  by  the  Se- 
poys of  the  25th  Native  Infantry,  was  pro- 
videntially discovered,  as  previous  attempts 
bad  been  to  which  we  have  referred.  On 
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Sunday,  May  18th,  the  bugles  suddenly 
sounded,  the  drawbridges  were  all  drawn  up, 
the  ladders  withdrawn  from  the  ditches,  ad- 
ditional guards  placed  upon  the  arsenal,  Eu- 
ropean sentries  placed  upon  all  points  of  the 
ramparts  with  loaded  muskets,  and  armed 
patrols  kept  moving  through  the  fortress 
during  the  night  An  express  was  forwarded 
to  Dum  Dum,  for  the  wing  and  head-quar- 
ters of  Her  Majesty’s  53d,  and  the  entire 
regiment  was  concentrated  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th.  We  can  understand  the 
apprehension  entertained  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Trade  Association,  and  their  anxiety 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  se- 
curity of  European  life  and  property ; but 
the  freedom  from  all  apprehension,  which 
the  Government  professed  to  retain  amidst 
the  general  disquietude,  and  their  rejection  of 
the  offer  of  service  which  was  made  to  them, 
is  unintelligible.  But  not  only  were  the  ser- 
vices of  the  members  of  the  Association  de- 
clined, but  a rebuke  administered.  They 
had  anticipated  the  possibility  of  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  amongst  the  native 
regiments  at  Barrackpur.  This  was  cen- 
sured. “The  Governor- General  in  Council 
is  sorry  to  see,  that  in  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  it  is  assumed  that  dis- 
affection has  been  evinced  by  the  Sepoy 
regiments  throughout  India.  His  Lordship 
in  Council  would  greatly  regret  that  such  an 
impression  should  go  abroad.  Not  only  is  it 
certain  to  lead  to  exaggerated  fears  amongst 
the  civil  population  of  the  country  at  large, 
but,  without  speaking  of  the  armies  of  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  it  is  not  just  as  regards 
the  army  of  Bengal.  There  are  in  the  army 
of  this  Presidency  many  soldiers  and  many 
regiments  who  have  stood  firm  against  evil 
example  and  wicked  counsels,  and  who  at 
this  moment  are  giving  unquestionable  proof 
of  their  attachment  to  the  Government,11  &c. 
We  can  never  sufficiently  regret  this  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  ad- 
mit the  deep-seated  disaffection  of  the  Bengal 
army.  Convince  a man  that  there  is  danger, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  his 
energies  will  be  aroused  to  action ; but  he  who 
shuts  his  eyes  on  the  evidence  of  facts,  either 
adopts  no  precautions,  or,  at  the  best,  very  in- 
sufficient ones.  Had  the  authorities  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and  proceeded 
at  once  manfully  and  vigorously  to  grapple  with 
it.  a large  measure  of  the  calamities  which 
supervened  might  have  been  averted.  The 
resolutions  of  the  native  community,  ex- 
pressive of  confidence  in  “the  fidelity  and 
attachment  of  the  native  army  in  general, 
and  of  the  people  of  India,  to  the  British 


Government/'  were  perused  by  his  Lordship 
in  Council  “ with  unmixed  satisfactibn.” 
Not  contented  with  these  replies,  which,  how- 
ever unintentionally  so,  were  calculated  to 
discourage  the  honest  loyal  man,  and  to 
encourage  the  disaffected  in  the  belief 
that  he  might  carry  forward  with  impu- 
nity his  secret  plans,  until  all  was  ripe 
for  action,  the  authorities  put  forth  a “Ge- 
neral order,”  bearing  date  May  19.  In  this 
singular  document  the  Governor- General  in 
Council  expresses  his  satisfaction  “ to  find 
that  conspicuous  instances  of  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  Government  have  occurred 
in  the  ranks  of  the  native  army  of  Bengal 
and  convinced  that  “ in  the  ranks  of  that 
well-tried  and  heretofore  faithful  army  there 
would  be  many  who,  by  meritorious  deeds, 
would  evince  their  unflinching  allegiance  to 
the  state,”  provides  for  their  reward  by  the 
promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  the  admission  of  native  officers 
and  soldiers  to  the  “ Order  of  Merit,”  in  cases 
of  distinguished  gallantry  or  exemplary  loy- 
alty to  the  state. 

The  native  regiments  seemed  to  have  re- 
solved, that  if  the  authorities  were  disposed  to 
be  blindfolded,  no  effort  should  be  wanting 
on  their  part  to  help  on  the  delusion.  On  May 
26th,  the  70th  Native  Infantry  volunteered 
for  special  service  against  the  mutineers.  In 
their  petition,  which  was  signed  by  the  3u- 
bahdar- Major,  five  Subahdars,  and  six  Jema- 
dars, on  behalf  of  all  the  soldiers,  they  stated, 
that  as  European  troops  were  going  up  to 
Delhi  and  other  places,  to  coerce  the  muti- 
nous and  rebellious  there,  they  wished  to  be 
sent  with  them  also.  “ In  consequence  of 
the  misconduct  of  these  traitors  and  scoun- 
drels, confidence  in  us  is  weakened,  although 
we  are  devoted  to  Government;  and  we 
therefore  trust  that  we  may  be  sent  wherever 
the  European  troops  go ; when,  having  joined 
them,  we  will  by  bravery,  even  greater  than 
theirs,  regain  our  good  name  and  trust- wor- 
thiness. You  will  then  see  what  really  good 
Sepoys  are.”  On  receiving  this  communi- 
cation, the  Governor- General  proceeded  to 
Barrackpur,  and,  at  a parade  of  troops  there, 
ordered  for  the  purpose,  delivered  to  the  70th 
Native  Infantry  an  address,  from  which  we 
make  some  extracts.  “ Your  petition  gives 
me  pleasure,  because  it  is  an  open  contradic- 
tion of  the  rumour  which  has  gone  abroad, 
that  the  faithlessness  of  some  regiments  has 
tainted  all  within  their  reach.  You  have 
refuted  the  unjust  suspicion  nobly.”  So  far 
as  words  are  concerned,  they  had  done  so,  but 
these  remained  to  be  verified  by  correspond  - 
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ing  actions.  We  had  yet  to  Jearn  the  utter 
faithlessness  of  the  Bengal  Sepoy,  and  that  he 
is  never  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  when 
most  loud  in  his  protestations  of  loyalty.  It 
was  decided  that  the  loyal  70th  should  be 
sent  to  the  North-western  Provinces  by  coun- 
try boats  about  June  15th,  but  before  that 
day  arrived  it  was  found  necessary  to  disarm 
them,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  ar- 
rivals of  the  various  European  regiments,  and 
the  force  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  for  the  earlier  necessities  of  this 
great  crisis.  The 84th  was  already  in  hand,  and 
was  to  be  pushed  up  the  country,  the  63d  being 
retained  for  the  defence  of  Calcutta.  The 
Madras  Fusileers,  900  strong,  reached  Cal- 
cutta on  May  23  and  subsequent  days.  The 
35th,  from  Pegu,  arrived  about  May  30th,  and 
the  37th  from  Ceylon,  with  Captain  Maude’s 
Horse  Artillery,  about  June  13tb.  These 
would  have  been  all  that  the  Government, 
at  the  first  emergency,  could  have  summoned 
to  its  aid,  but  for  the  opportune  return  to 
Bombay  of  the  regiments  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  Persian  war.  That  we  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  those  Providential  inter- 
ferences on  behalf  of  the  English  race  at  this 
time,  which  ought  to  be  recorded  and  re- 
membered. The  termination  of  the  war  with 
Persia  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  Many 
had  looked  for  a prolonged  occupation  of 
the  conquests  we  had  made  in  the  Persian 
Gulf ; and  by  some  the  conclusion  of  peace 
was  deemed  precipitate  and  unwise.  The 
troops  at  Mohamrah  in  the  beginning  of 
May  were  preparing  to  spend  the  summer 
there.  They  had  commenced  to  build  huts 
for  themselves,  using  the  date-trees  which 
abound  there  as  posts,  and  were  just  about  to 
cover  the  roofs  with  mats  and  shingle,  when 
the  news  of  peace  arrived.  On  May  8th,  Sir 
James  Outram  returned  from  Bushire  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  force  under  his 
command ; and  the  next  morning , accom- 
panied by  General  Havelock,  proceeded  to 
review  the  different  corps.  In  the  evening, 
the  78th  assembled  in  marching  order  in 
front  of  their  lines,  and  on  Colonel  Stisted, 
the  commanding-officer,  giving  the  order  to 
march,  moved  along,  a native  band  accom- 
panying them,  to  the  river  side,  where  a small 
steamer  and  flat  were  waiting  to  take  them 
on  board  ship.  On  nearing  the  general’s 
tent,  they  halted  in  front  of  it,  and  Sir  James, 
who  was  not  in  uniform,  came  out  to  bid 
them  good  bye,  and  addressed  them  briefly 
on  leaving  the  army  which  he  commanded. 
When  he  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  their 
being  sent  to  China,  one  sturdy  Scot  ex- 


claimed in  a loud  and  spirited  tone,  “We 
will  meet  them  ten  to  one  hurrah  1”  The 
involuntary  cheer  was  taken  up  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  repeated  again  and  again.  Ten  to 
one  they  have  had  to  meet:  not  in  China; 
that  God  suffered  not ; but  on  a nearer  field, 
where  the  struggle  has  been  arduous  indeed. 
Under  Havelock,  they  and  their  fellow- sol- 
diers fought  that  series  of  desperate  engage- 
ments which  rescued  blood-stained  Cawnpur 
from  the  hands  of  the  cruel  Nana,  and  re- 
lieved Lucknow  before  the  vindictive  multi- 
tudes by  which  it  was  hemmed  in  had  over- 
come the  constancy  of  its  brave  defenders,  and 
perpetrated  anew  atrocities,  the  remembrance 
of  which  can  never  be  erased,  so  long  as  a 
Mohammedan  mosque  or  a Hindu  temple 
remain  to  remind  us  of  them.  Until  these 
abominable  systems,  stained  as  they  are  with 
the  blood  of  innocents,  have  been  swept  away, 
and  the  land  washed  from  its  deep  stain  of 
blood  by  the  living  power  of  Christianity, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  can  these  wrongs 
cease  to  be  remembered. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  points  to  which  it 
was  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  autho- 
rities needed  at  once,  and  with  vigour,  to 
be  directed.  Amidst  the  difficulties  of  his 
own  position  at  Lucknow,  the  good  and  able 
man  who  administered  the  affairs  of  Oude 
perceived  and  suggested  such  measures  as 
were  of  most  urgent  necessity.  In  his  com- 
munications with  the  authorities,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  specified  Benares,  Allahabad,  and 
Cawnpur,  as  points  which  required  to  be 
occupied  by  European  s,  and  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dan  ger.  “ Keep  Allahabad 
quite  safe “ Keep  Benares  safe “ Cawn- 
pur ought  to  be  reiuforced  with  all  speed.” 
Such  were  his  warnings.  He  felt  that  on  the 
retention  of  these  ke  y positions  depended  the 
communications  of  Calcutta  with  the  North- 
western Provinces,  and  with  himself.  Let 
us  refer  to  them.  Benares,  distant  from 
Calcutta  by  land  421  miles,  and  by  river  669, 
where  the  great  trunk  road  from  Calcutta 
first  strikes  the  Ganges,  and  therefore  the 
place  of  rendezvous  to  detachments  of  troops 
advancing  from  Calcutta  by  steamer  or  by 
land  carriage — the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus, 
with  its  ghats,  and  mosques,  and  temples— 
where,  in  their  assaults  on  this  stronghold  and 
centre  of  heathenism,  a number  of  valuable 
Missionaries  from  different  organizations 
had  been  concentrated — that  this  should  be 
permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, would  have  been  to  reduplicate  the 
great  catastrophe  of  Delhi.  Again,  Allahabad, 
district  and  city,  were  both  important.  The 
district,  an  old  British  territory,  intervened 
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between  the  newly-annexed  and  unsettled 
Oude  country  and  the  independent  Raj  of 
Rewah,  forming,  with  Cawnpur,  the  neck  of 
communication  between  the  expanded  area 
of  the  North-west  Provinces  and  the  lower 
districts  of  Behar  and  Bengal,  and  thus  neces- 
sarily the  high  road  for  fugitives  from  the 
horrors  of  Delhi  and  other  places  to  a refuge 
at  Calcutta — the  importance  of  this  is  at 
once  obvious.  And  then  more  especially  the 
city  of  Allahabad,  74  miles  from  Benares, 
situate  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Doab,  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers, 
the  latter  of  which  is  here  crossed  by  the 
East-Indian  railway,*  with  its  fort,  rising 
directly  from  the  banks  of  the  confluent 
rivers,  a bastioned  quadrangle,  about  2500 
yards  in  circuit,  one  of  the  largest  arsenals  in 
India,  containing  arms  for  30,000  men,  and 
30  pieces  of  cannon — what  a stronghold  this 
would  have  been  to  the  rebellious  Sepoys, 
from  whence  they  might  have  laid  waste  the 
adjacent  country,  and  which  a siege-train 
and  regular  approaches  could  alone  have  suf- 
ficed to  reduce.  And  lastly,  Cawnpur,  124 
miles  north- west  from  Allahabad,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  as  a commercial 
entrepdt,  the  river  being  navigable  down- 
wards to  the  sea,  a distance  of  1000  miles,  and 
upwards  to  Sukertal,  a distance  of  300,  and, 
because  of  its  cantonments,  might  well  claim 
solicitude.  The  cantonments  are  situate  in  a 
sandy  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
extended  in  a semicircle  for  nearly  five  miles. 
There  were  the  many  hundred  bungalows,  the 
barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the  bazaars,  the 
bungalows  of  the  officers  and  residents  in 
their  garden  enclosures,  full  of  forest  trees, 
fruit*,  and  vegetables,  while  from  the  centre 
of  the  cantonments,  on  the  highest  ground, 
rose  two  buildings  of  imposing  exterior,  the 
assembly-rooms  and  tho  theatre.  Devoid 
alike  of  artificial  and  natural  defences,  this 
-place  needed  special  protection.  Moreover, 
its  position  as  a doorway  to  the  north-west 
added  greatly  to  its  importance,  and  in- 
creased the  responsibilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  due  provision  for  its  safety. 

How,  at  the  commencement  of  the  out- 
break, were  these  important  places  circum- 
stanced as  to  troops,  whether  Native  or  Euro- 
pean? 

At  Benares  there  lay  the  37th  Native 
Infanty,  the  Sikh  regiment  of  Ludianah, 
and  the  13th  Irregular  Cavalry  at  Sultanpur, 
Benares.  With  the  exception  of  a field- bat- 
tery* with  about  thirty  men,  there  were  no 
European  soldiers  at  Benares.  So  early  as 
May  10th,  the  37th  had  shown  symptoms  of 
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disquietude ; and  it  was  beyond  dispute  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  them.  At 
Allahabad  was  cantoned  the  6th  Native  In- 
fantry, and  a portion  of  the  Sikh  regiment 
of  Ferozepur.  On  the  first  sounds  of  alarm 
from  the  north  west,  109  artillery  invalids 
had  been  ordered  from  Chunar  to  garrison 
the  fort.  We  may  here  observe,  that  the  6th 
Native  Infantry,  on  June  2d,  volunteered  to 
serve  against  the  mutineers,  if  required.  On 
June  3d  they  received  thanks  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Agra,  and  on  June  6th 
they  broke  out  and  murdered  their  European 
officers.  At  Cawnpur  there  lay  the  1st,  53d, 
and  50th  Native  Infantry,  together  with  the 
2d  Oude  Irregular  Cavalry.  The  European 
regiment  which  had  been  there,  the  3*2d,  bad 
been  transferred  to  Lucknow  ; and  for  the  de- 
fence of  this  important  station,  built,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  on  a dead  level,  and 
possessing  no  fort  or  place  of  refuge,  there 
remained  about  fifty  European  artillerymen. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that 
Sir  H.  Lawrence,  by  repeated  telegrams, 
urged  on  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing,  without  a moment’s  loss 
of  time,  for  the  safety  of  these  important 
places.  Not  only  did  he  do  so,  but  he  sug- 
gested the  centre  from  whence  succour  might 
with  promptitude  be  conveyed.  In  a tele- 
gram from  Lucknow,  bearing  date  May  17th, 
he  says — “The  fort  (Allahabad)  ought  to  be 
made  quite  safe.  Could  not  two  companies 
of  Her  Majesty’s  10th  be  pushed  up  to  the 
fort?”*  Where,  then,  was  the  10th?  At 
Dinapur ! 

Dinapur  is  an  important  military  station, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  ten 
miles  west  from  Patna.  Its  distance  from  Cal- 
cutta is  41 1 miles.  Its  distance  from  Benares 
by  Ghazipur  is  145  miles;  or  by  Buxar, 
which  is  nearly  mid-distant,  132  miles.  Hence 
its  distance  to  Allahabad,  207  miles,  and  to 
Cawnpur  331  miles ; that  is,  little  more  than 
half  the  distance  between  Cawnpur  and  Cal- 
cutta, which  by  land  is  628  miles. 

Now  at  Cawnpur  were  brigaded  three  na- 
tive infantry  regiments  and  one  of  cavalry, 
with  no  other  European  force  than  fifty-nine 
artillerymen  and  six  guns;  and  at  Dinapur 
there  were  brigaded  three  regiments  of  na- 
tive infantry,  and  one  entire  European  regi- 
ment. Cawnpur  and  Allahabad,  important 
places,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  native  troops, 
amongst  whom  there  existed  considerable 
excitement.  They  needed  immediate  rein- 
forcements. Was  it  not  most  reasonable  to 
expect  that  Dinapur  could  have  afforded 
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them  7 Sir  H.  Lawrence  asks  if  two  com- 
panies might  not  be  spared.  Could  not  Di- 
napur  have  spared  a wing  of  the  10th? 
Dinapur,  with  the  remaining  wing,  would 
have  been  as  well  off  as  Calcutta,  which,  for  a 
length  of  time,  was  left  with  a wing  of  the  53d 
to  meet  emergencies ; and  better  off  than 
Benares,  which  was  without  any  European 
soldiers,  a field* battery  excepted  ; and  if  the 
wing  of  the  10th  had  been  transferred  to 
Allahabad  and  Cawnpur,  Dinapur,  with  fewer 
native  troops  to  combat,  and  more  accessible  to 
reinforcements  from  Calcutta,  would  still  have 
had  the  advantage.  What  was  the  answer  of 
the  authorities?  “ It  is  impossible  to  send  an 
European  company  to  Allahabad.  Dinapur 
cannot  be  weakened  by  a single  man.”*  How 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  determination;  for  if 
SirH.  Wheeler  had  been  promptly  aided  with 
some 400  of  the  10th,  with  such  additional  aid  as 
Sir  H.  Lawrence  could  have  rendered  him  on 
the  emergency,  he  might  have  disarmed  the 
native  regiments,  and  placed  the  station  in 
security,  just  as  we  shall  find  General  Neill, 
at  Benares,  on  June  4th,  dispersing,  with  a 
small  force  of  some  240  Europeans,  three 
native  regiments. 

But  if  not  from  Dinapur,  from  whence 
were  the  succours  to  come  ? From  Calcutta ; 
that  was  the  decision  of  the  authorities.  The 
84th,  already  in  hand,  were  to  be  despatched 
forthwith,  and  the  Madras  Fusileers  so  soon 
as  they  arrived. 

This  arrangement  is  not  at  once  intelligible. 
A distant  post  is  threatened,  and  needs  im- 
mediate reinforcements.  At  Calcutta  there 
is  a regiment  which  might  be  used  for  this 
purpose;  but  the  distance  is  great,  the  time 
short,  and  the  means  of  transit,  as  we  shall 
perceive,  very  imperfectly  organized.  It  is 
just  possible  that  it  may  not  arrive  in  time  to 
avert  the  danger.  Within  half  the  distance 
is  stationed  another  European  regiment.  It 
this  were  pushed  forward  promptly,  timely 
relief  could  be  afforded.  But  no,  this  cannot 
be  done,  for  three  regiments  of  Sepoys  were 
Mintnnpd  at  the  same  place,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  European  garrison  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  an  outbreak.  Why,  then, 
were  they  not  disarmed  ? If  the  fact  of  their 
being  in  arms  detained  in  inaction  one  out  of 
the  only  two  European  regiments  which  were 
available  at  the  moment,  then,  in  their  uncer- 
tain temper,  they  were  a source  of  weakness 
rather  than  strength,  and  the  example  of  the 
Punjab  authorities  ought  to  have  been  un- 
hesitatingly followed.  Deprived  of  their 
arms,  less  than,  half  the  European  regiment 
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would  have  sufficed  to  hold  them  in  check, 
and  the  rest  of  that  force  would  have  been 
at  liberty  for  the  prompt  relief  of  the  en- 
dangered places. 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  at  Cawnpur 
was  very  fearfully  increasing,  and  Wheeler's 
telegrams  became  more  and  more  urgent. 
Under  date  of  May  21st,  he  says,  “ A good 
deal  of  excitement,  and  some  alarm,  pre- 
vailed last  evening  regarding  the  2d  Ca- 
valry. That  corps  had  sent  emissaries  into 
the  camps  of  the  three  native  infantry  corps, 
asking  if  they  would  support  them  in  the  event 
of  outrage.”  On  M ay  21st  an  outbreak  at  that 
place  appeared  imminent:  the  guns  were  placed 
in  position,  and  every  preparation  made  to  meet 
it  But  about  eleven  at  night,  to  the  unspeak- 
able relief  of  the  large  number  of  Europeans 
who  had  collected  there  as  to  a place  of  re- 
fuge, fifty-five  Europeans  of  Her  Majesty's 
32d  regiment  and  about  250  troopers  Oude 
Irregular  Cavalry,  marched  in  from  Lucknow. 
For  so  urgent  did  Sir  H.  Lawrence  consider 
the  position  of  Cawnpur  to  be  that,  notwith- 
standing his  own  critical  circumstances,  with 
a single  European  regiment  to  control  the 
entire  of  Oude,  he  hesitated  not,  out  of  his 
own  slender  resources,  to  send  help  to  Cawn- 
pur. But,  besides  this,  Sir  H.  Wheeler  in 
his  critical  circumstances  had  solicited  assis- 
tance from  a native  noble,  who  had  been 
on  terms  of  social  intercourse  with  the 
English,  and  in  whose  friendliness  he  had 
the  utmost  confidence.  “ This  morning,” 
says  Sir  H.  Wheeler,  “two  guns,  and  about 
300  men  of  all  arms,  were  brought  in  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Bithur.  They,  being  Mahrattas, 
are  not  likely  to  coalesce  with  others.” 

So  soon  as  he  was  aware  that  the  reinforce- 
ments for  Cawnpur  were  to  come  from  Cal- 
cutta, Sir  H.  Lawrence  inquired — “ When 
may  Her  Majesty’s  84th  be  expected  at 
Cawnpur?”*  The  answer  he  received  bears 
date  Calcutta  May  24th— “ It  is  impossible  to 
place  a wing  of  Europeans  at  Cawnpur  in  less 
time  than  twenty-five  days.”  Twenty-five 
day 8 ! and,  as  about  six  of  them  had  elapsed, 
the  84th  having  commenced  to  move  up  from 
Calcutta  about  May  19th,  a wing  from  Cal- 
cutta could  not  be  placed  at  Cawnpur  before 
June  12th ; a date,  as  we  shall  see,  altogether 
too  late  for  the  urgency  of  circumstances,  for 
the  mutiny  at  Cawnpur  occurred  on  the  4th» 
and  at  Allahabad  on  the  6th.  Surely  so 
lengthened  a delay  ought  to  have  indicated 
Dinapur,  and  not  Calcutta,  as  the  place  from 
whence  Cawnpur  6ught  to  have  been 
strengthened.  Even  supposing  that  Dinapur 
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could  not  remain  with  a diminished  force, 
still  surely  it  could  have  spared  half  a wing 
until  a similar  amount  of  force  had  been 
pushed  up  from  Calcutta ; and  then,  before 
the  Calcutta  reinforcements  had  reached  Di- 
napur,  the  Dinapur  reinforcements  would  have 
reached  Cawnpur.  That  would  have  been 
not  later  than  June  1st;  and  those  few  days 
saved  would  have  verified  Sir  H.  Lawrence's 
words,  that,  at  such  a crisis,  " time  is  every 
thing.”  But  Government  decided  otherwise : 
«« No  troops  could  be  spared  from  Dinapur.” 
And  yet  they  were  spared.  Two  days  after 
the  above  reply  was  given  to  Sir  H.  Lawrence 
Benares  applied  for  100  Europeans ; and  on 
that  very  day  Government  referred  the  com- 
manding-officer at  Benares  to  Dinapur — 
“ Consult  General  Lloyd  by  express:  he  will 
best  know  whether  he  can  spare  100  men 
from  Dinapur.”*  The  result  was,  that  157 
men,  with  four  officers,  of  Her  Majesty's  10th, 
reached  Benares  by  d&k  and  carriages  on 
May  30th  and  31st.t 

At  the  same  period,  what  had  Sir  H. 
Wheeler  received  of  the  succours  from  Cal- 
cutta? The  authorities  had  calculated  that 
by  the  1st  of  June  100  men  of  the  84th  would 
have  reached  him  ? That  was  the  utmost  of 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for 
him;  and  even  this  was  not  verified.  On 
May  30th,  he  had  received  seventy-one  men 
of  the  84th;  and  as  disquietude  was  increasing 
at  Lucknow,  on  the  next  day,  May  31st,  he 
remitted  to  Sir  J.  Lawrence  the  fifty  men  of 
the  32d  Foot  which  had  been  lent  to  him.  On 
that  very  day  the  emeute  took  place  at  Luck- 
now, in  which  Brigadier  Handscomb  and  two 
officers  were  killed,  and  others  wounded.  On 
June  2d,  Wheeler  .telegraphs  from  Cawnpur, 
that  up  to  the  previous  night  he  had  received 
ninety  men  of  the  84th  and  fifteen  of  the  Fu- 
sileers.  He  could  not  have  received  much 
more  after  that,  for,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment arrangements,  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of 
June,  eighteen  men  daily,  of  the  Madras  Fusi- 
leers,  were  to  reach  Allahabad.  Supposing 
that  all  these  reached  Wheeler  before  the  roads 
became  closed,  on  June  4th,  this  would  have 
made  the  total  of  his  reinforcements  to  have 
been  159  men ; and  to  this  we  must  annex  the 
following  communication,  the  last  received 
from  him,  dated  June  3d — “Sir  H.  Lawrence 
having  expressed  some  uneasiness,  I have  just 
sent  him,  by  d&k  gharris, out  of  my  small  force, 
two  officers  and  fifty  men  of  Her  Majesty's 
84th  Foot:  conveyance  for  more  not  avail- 
able. This  leaves  me  weak,  but  I trust  to 
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holding  my  own  until  more  Europeans  ar- 
rive.”* 

In  the  forwarding  of  the  84th,  there  appears 
to  have  been  great  tardiness.  They  left  Cal- 
cutta a week  before  the  Fusileers;  and  yet,  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  outbreaks  at  Cawnpur, 
Benares,  and  Allahabad,  on  the  4th  and  6th 
of  June,  there  were  nearly  as  many  of  the 
Fusileers  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  Eu- 
ropean life  as  of  the  84th.  On  May  29th 
Wheeler  complains — “ Europeans  arriving  but 
very  slow  here.”  The  fact  was,  weak  bullocks 
were  employed,  and  although  the  troops  had 
the  advantage  of  a line  of  railway  so  far  as 
Raneegunge,  120  miles  from  Calcutta,  yet 
between  that  and  Benares  time  was  lost.  From 
Shergotty, therefore,  on  the  great  trunk  road  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Benares — 297  miles  north- 
west of  the  former,  and  131  miles  south-east 
of  the  latter — a telegraphic  message  was  for- 
warded to  Calcutta,  bearing  date  May  30th— 
“ Gun  bullocks  would  be  most  useful  between 
Raneegunge  and  the  Soane,  if  they  could  be 
sent  from  Calcutta  in  time : if  there  are  carts, 
the  daily  despatches  can  be  increased,  but  not 
otherwise.  Gun- bullocks  would  save  a day, 
as  they  trayel  faster  than  our  little  animals. 
The  Allahabad  bullocks  had  better  be  stationed 
along  the  line  between  Benares  and  Cawnpur. 
We  shall  be  able,  I hope,  to  convey  700  men 
at  once,  if  necessary,  from  Allahabad  to 
Cawnpur,  of  course  not  daily  .''t  The  re- 
ference to  the  Allahabad  bullocks  connects 
with  a telegraphic  message  forwarded  to  the 
Government  from  the  commissariat  officer  at 
Allahabad,  bearing  date  May  28tb,  and  to  the 
following  effect  — “Cawnpur  wants  Eu- 
ropeans: if  allowed,  can  give  1600  siege- 
train  bullocks,  and  Cawnpur  600  bullocks, 
which,  with  available  Government  bullocks, 
and  private  train- waggons,  and  magazine-carts, 
can  convey  160  Europeans  daily  from  the  river 
Soane  to  Cawnpur.''!  Thus  the  organizaton 
was  complete  for  the  upper  part  of  the  jour- 
ney, but  on  the  lower  portion  of  it,  between 
the  Soane  and  Raneegunge,  the  arrange- 
ments were  inefficient,  and  delay  occurred. 
Sir  H.  Lawrence  had  already,  and  repeatedly, 
warned  the  authorities  on  this  point.  In  a 
telegram  dated  May  26th  he  says — M I 
strongly  advise  that  as  many  extra  daks  be 
laid  as  possible  from  Raneegunge  to  Cawn- 
pur, to  bring  up  European  troops.  Spare 
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no  expense.’9  Yet  were  the  troops  suffered 
to  be  retarded  by  the  inefficient  means  of 
transit  provided  for  them,  so  that  what  they 
gained  by  the  railway  from  Calcutta  to 
Raneegnnge,  they  lost  by  the  weakness  of  the 
bullocks  betweeu  Raneegunge  and  the  Soane; 
until  at  length,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when 
the  opportunity  was  nearly  over,  the  officials 
who  were  charged  with  this  duty  were  re- 
minded of  conveyance-power  at  their  dis- 
posal, which,  but  for  the  telegram  from  the 
Director-General  of  Post-office,  Shergotty, 
they  would  never  have  thought  of.  They 
remembered  100  ordngnce  bullocks  at 
Dum  Dura,  and  102  ordnance  - bullocks  at 
Calcutta,  and  these,  on  June  1st,  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  by  rail  to  Raneegunge,*  from 
thence  to  be  distributed,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  post-office  authorities,  along 
the  great  trunk  road,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  bullock  train  in  conveying  Euro- 
pean troops  to  the  North-western  Provinces. 
It  was  also  recollected  that  General  Lloyd,  at 
Dinapnr,  was  able  to  render  valuable  assist- 
ance, and,  on  June  2d,  an  express  was  for- 
ward ed  from  Shergotty,  ordering  him  to  send 
down/without  delay,  all  the  spare  government 
bullocks  from  Dinapnr  to  Shergotty,  to  the 
number  of  250 ; Lloyd,  in  reply,  forwarding, 
on  June  4th,  the  day  of  the  outbreak  at 
Cawnpur  and  Benares,  to  Shergotty  200 
bullocks.  Still  later,  on  June  9th,  other 
means  were  thought  of,  and  General  Lloyd 
was  required  to  forward  the  public  elephants, 
forty-six  in  number,  to  Shergotty,  making  up, 
with  others  from  Dacca,  no  less  than  100 
elephants,  to  assist  in  the  conveyance  of  Euro- 
pean troops  to  the  disturbed  districts. t It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Cawn- 
pur might  have  been  strengthened  before 
the  outbreak  by  several  hundred  of  European 
troops,  if  only  there  had  been  an  energetic 
improvement  of  the  available  means  of  tran- 
sit. The  often-importuned  and  earnestly-ex- 
pected relief  might  have  been  forwarded, 
either  from  Dinapur,  with  the  elephants  and 
bullocks  at  Lloyd’s  disposal,  or  else  by  an 
acceleration  of  the  troops  pushed  forward 
from  Calcutta.  This  was  not  done,  and 
Wheeler,  with  a handful  of  men,  was  left  to 
contend  with  unparalleled  difficulties,  and 
struggle  in  vain  to  protect  a crowd  of  helpless 
women  and  children  from  the  hosts  of  human 
fiends  that  surrounded  them. 

The  cloud  in  this  portion  of  the  narrative 
is  dark  indeed,  yet  may  we  recognise  the  bow 
in  the  cloud.  The  advance  of  troops,  although 
not  quick  enough  to  save  Cawnpur,  was  just 
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in  time  for  the  rescue  of  Benares.  General 
Neill  arrived  at  that  city  on  June  8d,  with  a 
detachment  of  his  regiment,  the  1st  Madras 
Fusileers,  and  found  sixty  of  his  men 
and  three  officers,  by  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded. A company  of  men  were  two  days 
in  rear,  and  three  more  were  following  by 
bullock  train ; and  he  had  arranged  to  start 
with  a detachment  for  Cawnpur  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  4 th,  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  mutiny  of  the  17th  Native  Iu- 
fantry  at  Azinigurh,  distant  north  ^ by  Juan- 
pur  eighty-one  miles.  Joined  by  the  city 
people  and  jail  prisoners,  they  had  attacked 
Lieutenant  Palliser,  who,  with  some  of  the 
13th  Irregular  Cavalry,  had  been  sent  to 
escort  treasure  from  Azimghur  to  Benares, 
and  his  infantry  escort,  sympathizing  with 
them,  had  seized  the  treasure.  The  37th 
Native  Infantry  having,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, shown  a mutinous  disposition,  Briga- 
dier Ponsonby,  the  officer  in  command  at 
Benares,  consulted  with  General  Neill  as  to 
the  disarmament  of  the  37 th,  so  far  as  their 
muskets,  but  permitting  them  to  retain  their 
side-arms.  44 1 urged,”  writes  General  Neill, 
44  its  being  done  at  once,  to  which  he  agreed, 
and  left  my  quarters  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments, directing  me  to  be  present  with  the 
Europeans,  as  per  margin,*  at  five  p.m.  The 
Sikh  regiment,  in  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon  placed  much  confidence,  and  a 
party  of  about  seventy  of  the  13th  Ir- 
regular Cavalry,  who  were  despatched,  were 
to  join  the  Europeans  in  their  demonstration. 
Brigadier  Ponsonby  came  on  parade  at  the 
hour  appointed,  but  I observed  that  he  ap- 
peared far  from  well,  and  perfectly  unable  to 
act  with  energy  or  the  vigour  required  on  the 
emergency.  We  moved  up  the  Europeans 
and  guns  towards  the  87th,  the  Sikhs  advan- 
cing upon  the  other  flank  of  that  corps,  fol- 
lowed by  irregular  cavalry.  On  approach- 
ing the  bells  of  arms  of  the  87th,  the  Sepoys  of 
that  corps  seized  their  arms,  loaded  them, 
and  opened  fire  upon  us,  which  was  imme- 
diately returned  with  considerable  execution 
by  the  artillery  and  Europeans,  the  Sikh  regi- 
ment not  having  yet  come  up.  At  this  time, 
several  of  our  men  fell  wounded,  and  the 
brigadier  was  on  his  back  on  the  ground, 
seemingly  struck  by  a stroke  of  the  sun,  and 
declared  himself  quite  unfit  for  any  thing,  and 
begged  that,  being  the  next  senior  officer,  I 
would  at  once  assume  command,  which  1 ac- 
cordingly did,  and  directed  a dash  on  the 

* Three  guns  of  No.  12  field  battery  and  30 
men,  under  Captain  Olpherts.  Her  Majesty*! 
10th,  150  men  and  3 officers.  Madras  Fusileers, 

| 60  men  and  3 officers. 
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line*, with  the  Europeans  and  Sikhs  in  line  on 
each  flank  of  the  artillery.  I was  on  the 
right  of  our  men  in  the  lines  when  an  alarm 
was  given,  and  I found  the  Sikhs  had  sud- 
denly halted,  wavered,  and  eventually  gone 
"about  and  dispersed,  having  first,  however, 
fired  at  and  tried  to  shoot  their  commanding- 
officer  and  adjutant,  and  fired  upon  and 
wounded  several  other  officers,  and  fired  upon 
the  squadron  of  irregular  cavalry  drawn  up 
in  rear  of  them. 

“ I believe,  from  all  I have  observed  and 
been  told,  that,  with  a few  exceptions,  the 
Sikhs  were  supposed  to  be  quite  staunch : they 
seemed  in  the  greatest  spirits,  and  anxious  to 
be  led  against  the  37th.  The  cause  of  tbeir 
sudden  panic  and  extraordinary  conduct  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  turmoil  caused  in 
their  rear  by  a Sowar  of  the  13th  Irregular 
Cavalry  having  fired  at  and  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  Brigade-Major,  Captain  Dodgson, 
on  his  riding  up  to  assume  command  of  them 
by  the  Brigadier’s  order  (their  own  command- 
ing officer  having  been  killed  before  reaching 
parade  by  the  men  of  the  37th  Native  In- 
fantry). On  hearing  the  shot  and  shouts,  the 
Sikhs  turned  round  and  fired  on  their  officers 
and  our  men  ; one  man  who  had  fired  at 
Colonel  Gordon  was  immediately  shot  by  one 
of  his  Havildars. 

“ The  artillery,  on  observing  the  disaffection 
of  the  Sikhs,  opened  upon  them  with  con- 
siderable effect : they  broke  and  ran,  as  did  the 
irregular  cavalry.  After  this  I completed  the 
expulsion  of  the  37th  regiment  from  their 
lines,  and  burnt  them,  and  withdrew  my  men 
and  guns  into  position  in  the  barrack,  secur- 
ing myself  for  the  night 

“ Early  next  morning  I sent  out  parties 
and  brought  in  the  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
colours  of  the  37th,  that  had  been  left  in  their 
lines,  as  also  some  of  the  Sikhs.  I also  ar- 
ranged with  the  civil  authorities  to  remove 
the  treasure  from  its  most  insecure  and  unmi- 
litary position  in  the  civil  lines,  and  detached 
a party,  consisting  of  100  men  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s 10th  and  Madras  Fusileers,  and 
twenty*  five  Sowars  (irregular  cavalry),  under 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Gordon,  and  had  it  all 
brought  up  and  secured  in  the  barracks. 

“On  my  arriving  here,  I had  observed 
and  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  inse- 
curity of  this  treasure,  under  charge  only 
of  a native  guard  of  Sikhs,  who,  how- 
ever, stood  firm,  and  deserve  the  greatest 
credit  for  their  loyal  conduct.  I consider 
the  peril  in  which  this  treasure  has  been 
placed  has  been  for  some  time  imminent ; and 
I feel  assured,  that  had  the  steps  taken  against 
the  37th  been  deferred  until  the  following 


[jaw. 

morning,  the  outbreak  would  have  taken 
place  that  night  when  unprepared,  and  no 
efficient  assistance  could  have  been  rendered 
by  the  troops  to  the  European  families  in  can- 
tonments, who  would  have  been  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  miscreants  let  loose  on  such  an 
occasion.  I bad  a party  of  Madras  Fusileers 
at  a building  called  the  Mint,  and  arranged 
with  the  Brigadier  before  going  on  parade, 
that,  should  any  disturbance  occur,  all  the 
families  should  go  there  for  protection.  This 
was  carried  out,  the  party  of  Europeans 
there  giving  confidence  and  acting  as  a check 
to  plunderers : the  mutineers,  who  broke  and 
fled,  deserted  cantonments  rapidly,  many  of 
them  throwing  away  their  arms.  I now  hold 
the  barracks  and  mint- house,  between  can- 
tonment and  city,  with  my  Europeans,  and 
have  some  native  guards  of  trustworthy  men 
as  pickets  in  different  parts  of  cantonments, 
and  feel  the  cantonments  are  all  safe;  and 
when  a few  more  European  troops  come  up, 
I intend  planting  a picket  at  the  church, 
when  all  the  houses  in  cantonments  may,  I 
consider,  with  safety  be  again  occupied.  About 
ninety  of  the  irregular  cavalry  remained 
faithful,  and  are  now  doing  duty,  patroling 
and  keeping  off  the  “ Bad  mashes”  from  the 
city  from  entering  cantonments.  About  190 
of  the  Sikh  regiment,  who  were  on  treasure 
and  other  guards,  are  still  with  us,  and  re- 
main faithful.  A few  of  them  I have  pro- 
moted for  their  good  conduct  when  the  regi- 
ment broke  and  fled.  A further  report  will 
be  made  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  regarding 
some  men  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  whom  I 
have  also  promoted  for  loyalty  and  good  con- 
duct.”* 

Four  days  previously,  and  Benares  was 
destitute  of  any  European  force,  the  field- 
battery  excepted,  and  a handful,  perchance, 
of  the  troops  that,  in  driblets  of  eighteen,  were 
being  forwarded  from  Calcutta  to  the  emer- 
gency of  Cawnpur.  One  day’s  more  deten- 
tion on  the  road,  and  General  Neill  would  not 
have  been  in  time  to  confirm,  by  his  energy 
and  decision,  the  wavering  purpose  of  the 
Brigadier:  the  37th  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  arms  for  one  night 
more,  and  that  night  would  have  been  one  of 
mutiny  and  massacre.  When  important  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  and  the  time  of  opportu- 
nity is  brief,  how  great  the  value  of  a day ! 
It  was  this  conviction  that  was  wanting 
amongst  the  officials  at  Calcutta : they  acted 
as  though  there  was  time  to  spare.  In  a 
telegraphic  message  to  Sir  H.  Wheeler  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government,  dated  Cal- 


* Further  Papers,  Ac.,  pp.  57>  58. 
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cutta,  June  1st,  the  authorities  communicated 
to  him  the  arrangements  they  had  made,  and 
which  they  deemed  to  be  sufficient — 

“ The  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  Sir  H.  Wheeler  and  the  Commissioner  at 
Benares.  Calcutta , June  1st  (Telegraphic). 
We  reckon  that  100  men  of  Her  Majesty’s 
84th  will  have  reached  you  by  this  time.  To- 
day, to-morrow,  and  next  day,  18  men  daily, 
of  the  Madras  Fusileers,  will  reach  Allaha- 
bad. On  the  4th,  8 men;  on  the  7th,  96 
men ; on  the  8th,  100  men  ; on  the  9th,  90 
men ; and  on  the  10th,  90  men  by  dak  and 
bullock-train.  About  the  9th,  138 ; about  the 
13tli,  105  men ; and  about  the  14th,  198  men 
by  steamers.”* 

Nearly  1000  men  in  all ! But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  150  on  the  list,  all  too  late 
for  the  defence  ofCawnpur.  The  first  five 
days  of  departure  from  Calcutta  were  the  five 
precious  and  important  days ; and,  on  these, 
driblets.only  were  sent,  as  appears  from  the 
marginal  statistics  introduced  into  a commu- 
nication from  the  Government  Secretary  to 
the  officiating  Commissary -General,  dated 
Fort  William,  May  19, 1857. 

uTo  leave  Howrah,  by  rail  from  Ranee- 
gunge,  by  Transit  Company, 

On  the  19th,  1 officer  and  18  non-commis- 
sioned and  privates. 

. . 20th,  0 ...  21  ditto; 

. . 21st,  1 ...  18  ditto ; 

• . 22d,  0 ...  21  ditto; 

. . 23d,  1 ...  18  ditto.” 

Benares  was  saved,  and  the  fort  at  Alla- 
habad, two  days  afterwards,  was  provi- 
dentially preserved  from  the  treacherous 
mutineers.  The  loyal  6th,  on  the  very 
evening  when  they  responded  with  cheers  to 
the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General  for  their 
offer  of  service  before  Delhi,  rose  by  signal, 
when  the  officers  were  assembled  at  mess,  and 
murdered  no  less  than  seventeen  of  them. 
The  fort,  but  for  the  energy  and  decision  of 
one  officer,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  The  main- guard  consisted 
of  men  of  the  now  rebellious  7th.  It  was  of 

* Appendix  to  Papers,  p.  350. 


necessity  that  they  should  at  once  be  dis- 
armed, and  that  promptly,  before  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  admitting  the  mutineers 
But  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  detachment  of  the  Sikh  regi- 
ment of  Ferozepur,  which,  with  the  pensioners 
from  Chunar,  completed  the  garrison.  Could 
the  Sikhs  be  depended  upon  ? “ The  volun- 
teers were  assembled,  armed  with  rifles  and 
revolvers ; the  order  was  given  to  pile  arms ; 
the  Sepoys  hesitated ; two  guns,  which  were 
in  readiness,  were  pointed  at  the  guard ; and 
then,ju8tat  the  critical  moment,  the  Sikhs, 
distracted  and  excited  by  the  firing  outside, 
faltered  and  wavered.  But  their  officers  stood 
firm,  and  the  guns  were  just  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, when  two  or  three  of  the  Sepoys 
began  to  lay  down  their  muskets,  and  the 
Sikhs,  instantly  recovering  themselves,  dis- 
armed and  stripped  the  others.  The  whole 
crisis  ended  in  a few  minutes,  and  the  fort  of 
Allahabad  was  saved.”  * 

The  Madras  Fusileers  were  now  pushed  on 
from  Benares  to  Allahabad — not  in  driblets 
of  18,  but  in  bodies  of  50  and  upwards 
each  day.  General  Neill  reached  the  fort 
on  the  11th  ; Major  Stephenson,  with  100 
men,  on  the  12th ; so  that  on  the  16th  there 
were  concentrated  there  270  Fusileers  and 
7 officers.  But  what  might  have  sufficed  in 
the  first  instance  to  prevent  the  cowardly 
Sepoys  from  taking  the  initiative,  did  not 
suffice  now,  when  they  were  in  open  insur- 
rection. Neill  telegraphed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that,  for  the  security  of  the  fort,  not 
less  than  600  Europeans  would  be  requisite, 
with  half-battery  at  least  of  field-battery. 
All  above  600  should  be  pushed  on  to  Cawn- 
pur ; but  the  telegram  concluded  with  these 
words : u I have  heard  nothing  from  Sir  H. 
Wheeler:  the  road  from  this  place  is  quite 
dosed.”t  And  so  it  remained,  until  forced 
open  by  the  fighting  army  of  Havelock— too 
late  for  the  preservation  of  European  life. 
Before  Nana  Sahib  was  smitten  with  defeat 
he  perpetrated  the  atrocities  of  Cawnpur. 

* Friend  of  India,  July  9th. 

f Further  Papers,  &c.,  p.  63. 


THE  RECOGNITION  OF  CASTE  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH 
CHRISTIAN  LEGISLATION. 


Iif  a previous  Number  we  directed  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  system  of  caste, 
as  one  defiant  of  the  authority  of  God,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  man.®  We  have 
just  received  a communication  from  a valued 


* Vide  article,  Caste  in  its  Stringency  of  Action, 
as  exhibited  in  Travancore,  “Church  Missionary 
Intelligencer,*’  vol.  viii.  p.  251. 

Vol.  IX. 


correspondent  at  Calcutta,  M.  Wylie  Esq., 
which  confirms  all  that  we  attempted  to  say 
on  this  subject,  and  with  an  honest  indig- 
nation exposes  all  the  enormities  of  caste  to 
the  eye  of  the  British  public.  We  have  com- 
promised ourselves  with  this  system  in  our 
administration  of  India.  We  have  hoped  by 
doing  so  to  conciliate  the  high-caste  native. 
We  forgot^that,  even  if  this  policy  succeeded, 
D 
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it  would  be  at  a heavy  cost,  and  that  we 
should  win  the  favour  of  roan  at  the  price 
of  God's  displeasure.  But  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. Our  bitterest  enemies  have  been  the 
high-caste  native,  the  Brahmins  and  the  Raj- 
poot, to  whose  religious  scruples  we  exhibited 
such  deference.  If  we  are  to  prosper  in  our 
future  government  of  India,  we  must  recognise 
no  caste  distinctions  in  governmental  services 
and  employments : no  indulgence  ought  to  be 
shown  to  the  scruples  of  the  high-caste  man. 
There  are  duties  to  be  performed  to  which,  if 
his  caste  fastidiousness  will  not  permit  him  to 
condescend,  he  must  stand  aside,  and  make 
room  for  the  low-caste  man,  who  has  no  such 
difficulties.  It  would  be  an  act  of  righteous 
justice  to  see  the  Brahmin  degraded  from  that 
position  of  superiority  which  he  has  arro- 
gated to  himself,  and  the  Pariah  enfranchised 
and  dealt  with  as  a free  man.  Now  is  the 
time  to  strike  for  the  overthrow  of  caste.  u If 
India  be  destined,  in  the  counsels  of  Provi- 
dence, to  look  up  once  more  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  it  will  only  be  by  unlearn- 
ing the  institution  of  caste,  and  by  adopting 
the  religion  of  her  present  rulers,  with  all  its 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings.”  We  shall 
now  pass  on  to  Mr.  Wylie’s  article. 

“ I find  that  I have  not  written  to  the 
Church  Mission  House  since  the  20th  of 
July.  Since  then,  many  terrible  and  won- 
derful events,  mingled  with  many  auspicious 
illustrations  of  Divine  power  and  goodness, 
have  crowded  upon  us.  And  now  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  the  cold  weather,  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  leaves,  God  willing,  for  the 
north-west ; and  a campaign  will  be  com- 
menced for  reconquering  Northern  India. 

u The  forces  against  us  have  received  a se- 
vere check  and  discouragement  at  Delhi,  but 
there  are  still  distinct  bodies  of  the  rebels  in 
Oude,  in  the  Gorruckpur  district,  in  Rohil- 
cund,  at  Rhotas  in  Shahabad,  at  Gwalior,  at 
Bandani,  Malwa,  at  Joudpur;  Lucknow  and 
Saugor  are  still  in  danger ; and  a large  part 
of  the  North-west  Provinces,  part  of  Behar 
* and  Rajputana,  and  a large  part  of  Central 
India,  have  been  devastated,  and  are  now 
covered  with  marauders.  Our  Delhi  army  is 
greatly  reduced  and  weakened,  so  that  its 
troops  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  further 
service.  Our  British  reinforcements  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive,  but  can  only  be  sent  up  to 
Allahabad  at  the  rate  of  about  4000  men  a 
month.  A famine  is  looked  for  in  a vast  ex- 
tent of  country ; and  elements  of  disturbance 
still  remain  in  many  places,  from  Peshawur 
to  Hydrabad.  I will  not  enter  into  detail 
concerning  any  of  these  things,  for  each  week 
will  cast  some  new  light  upon  them ; and  1 


am  desirous  rather  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  your  a Intelligencer”  also,  to 
a subject  of  permanent  interest,  which  in- 
volves, as  I conceive,  at  the  present  time, 
practical  duties  of  high  importance. 

“ I allude  to  the  relations  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  India  to  caste. 

" So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  this 
subject,  from  the  first,  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  The  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  workings  of  the  native  mind  in  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  means 
suggested  by  Christian  wisdom  for  averting 
similar  calamities  in  future— all  these  sub- 
jects, as  they  severally  have  come  under  dis- 
cussion, have  necessarily  led  to  the  conside- 
ration of  caste.  We  found  that  the  pretext 
for  the  mutiny,  in  the  first  instance,  was  caste. 
We  met  with  evidences  on  all  hands  that 
there  was  a real,  and  not  an  affected  appre- 
hension that  caste  was  in  jeopardy,  and  that 
the  chief  danger  apprehended  was  from  the 
use  of  polluted  cartridges.  The  mutiny  being 
then  in  full  developement,  we  next  found.all 
scruples  of  caste  yielding  to  the  thirst  for 
blood,  and  any  cartridges  appeared  to  be  ac- 
ceptable which  could  be  used  to  destroy  Eu- 
ropean life.  And  then,  lastly,  if  we  began  to 
contemplate  the  places  for  a future  native 
army,  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  was  the 
management  of  caste. 

“ I believe  that  the  subject  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  that  Christians  in  Great  Britain 
will  do  well  to  gain  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  and  to  act  on  the  convictions  they 
form,  with  prompt  and  united  determina- 
tion. We  have  an  opportunity  now  of  begin- 
ning afresh,  of  establishing  a new  policy,  and, 
if  we  discern  aright  our  duty  to  Him  who 
* made  of  one  blood  alienations  of  men  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,1  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  discovering  what  that  policy 
should  be.  And  happily  we  shall  find  that 
in  this  case  (as  in  all  others)  our  solid  perma- 
nent interest  entirely  coincides  with  our  duty. 

“ In  considering  the  insurrection,  I think 
that  we  should  regard  caste  as  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  political  causes,  and  I am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  great  benefits  may  result 
from  a full  investigation  of  them— the  reve- 
nue system,  the  machinations  of  native 
princes,  the  state  of  the  police  and  the  ju- 
dicial system,  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Government,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  true  that  the  insurrection  has  assumed  a 
Mohammedan  character,  and  has  been  chiefly 
sustained  by  the  vehemence  and  fanaticism  of 
Mohammedan  devotees,  who  have  reckoned 
on  the  rewards  of  martyrdom  if  they  pe- 
rished in  this  Tihad,  or  religious  war.  But 
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still,  io  all  probability,  there  would  have  been 
no  mutiny, (and,  if  no  mutiny,  no  insurrection,) 
but  for  caste.  That  was  the  first  pretext; 
that  was  the  spot  on  which  all  intriguers 
placed  their  forces  of  mischief ; and,  beyond 
all  controversy,  it  was  the  war-cry  of  caste 
that  first  effectually  roused  the  native  soldier 
to  the  required  pitch  of  desperation.  Without 
this,  the  Mohammedans  must  have  stood  un- 
disguised in  their  treason,  and  they  would 
have  had  no  sympathy  on  political  or  re- 
ligious grounds  from  the  Hindus,  with  whom 
the  tradition  of  their  old  misgovernment  is 
familiar,  and  to  whom  their  religion  is  repul- 
sive. But  when  the  Mohammedans  had  first 
artfully  inflamed  the  Hindu  mind  with  fears 
for  caste,  there  were  hopes  of  a general  and 
universal  combination  against  the  British 
Government. 

“ What,  then,  is  caste,  and  what  has  been 
our  relation  to  it  ? It  is  important  that  caste 
should  be  understood  at  home.  There  are  old 
Indians  who  represent  it  as  simply  a distinc- 
tion of  social  rank,  similar  to  our  social  dis- 
tinctions between  peer  and  peasant.  There 
are  others  who  throw  a halo  of  poetical  fancy 
around  it,  and  treat  high  caste  as  a synonym 
for  high  honour  and  high  breeding.  But  we 
must  come  to  plain  unromantic  facts. 

“ Caste,  in  its  present  manifestation,  is  com- 
paratively a modern  idea.  There  is  little  or 
no  vestige  of  it  in  the  oldest  Hindu  writings. 
It  is  an  impious  falsification  of  the  divine  re- 
velation of  the  creation  of  man.  In  the  begin- 
ning God  made  our  first  parents,  and,  making 
them  in  His  own  image,  He  could  regard  them 
as  ‘ very  good/  in  the  day  when  He  triumphed 
in  the  completed  work  of  His  glorious  crea- 
tive power,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy.  Hinduism,  or  rather,  I should,  say  Brah- 
minism  (which  is  modern  Hinduism),  perverts 
this  record,  and  tells  of  Brahma  creating  four 
classes  or  races  of  human  beings.  Of  these, 
the  Brahmins  sprang  from  his  head,  the 
Kshetriyas  from  his  arms,  the  Vaisyas  from 
his  thighs,  and  the  Sudras  from  his  feet — all 
with  divers  moral  natures.  Of  these,  the  first 
and  last  alone  remain  in  undisputed  descent 
The  other  clases  are  commonly  believed  to 
have  merged  in  the  higher  and  lower  ; and,  in 
the  practical  developement  of  the  system 
the  country,  if  the  Br&hminical  system  had 
full  sway,  would  be  filled  only  with  oppressors 
and  the  oppressed— the  pride  of  birth  and  the 
consciousness  of  degradation.  But  a new 
element  is  introduced  by  foreign  conquest. 
First  the  Mohammedans,  and  then  the  British, 
subjugate  the  country ; and  a rank  and  power 
superior  to  the  proudest  Brahminism — a rank 
and  power  of  an  indisputable,  unmistakeable 
kind— intervenes  to  disturb  al  1 the  old  rela- 
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tions  of  native  society.  Brahmins  find  that 
they  are  taxed,  like  other  men,  punished  like 
other  men  for  violations  of  the  laws,  deprived 
of  all  recognised  claim  to  public  support  from 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  they  are  driven  to 
enlist  in  the  army,  or  to  become  traders  for  a 
livelihood;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Sudras, 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  prejudice,  begin 
to  exert  their  faculties  in  new  pursuits,  accu- 
mulate wealth,  gain  the  influence  which  riches 
purchase ; and  ultimately  the  Brahmin,  in 
many  cases,  is  the  dependant,  and  almost  the 
slave,  and  the  Sudra  finds  that  ‘ money  an- 
swereth  all  things’ — even  buys  connivance  at 
his  most  open  violations  of  the  rules  of  caste. 
And  then,  further,  under  such  a Government 
as  ours,  when  a learning  snperior  to  that  of 
the  Brahmins  is  developed,  when  education 
spreads  among  the  people,  and  the  old  fables 
of  the  priesthood  (once  received  as  infallible 
truths)  become  the  jest  of  the  schoolboy,  and 
true  geography,  and  true  history,  and  true 
science,  are  found  to  contradict  legends  which 
were  formerly  treated  as  sacred  revelations, 
the  whole  native  mind  begins  to  be  unmoored. 
And  then,  further  still,  if  mechanical  science, 
with  inventions  like  steam-boats,  railways, 
and  electric  telegraphs,  and  the  growing  de- 
mands of  trade,  forcing  developements  of  com- 
merce even  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the 
country,  begin  to  create  a new  sort  of  ambi- 
tion— to  create  totally  new  conceptions,  new 
habits,  and  new  influences — Brahminism  ne- 
cessarily sinks  lower  and  lower:  it  cannot 
maintain  any  thing  like  its  old  ascendancy, 
and,  to  the  eye  of  every  intelligent  observer, 
its  tendency  to  extinction  is  obvious. 

“ Let  us  conceive  such  a state  of  things ; and 
then  imagine  a Christian  Government  step- 
ping forward  to  arrest  the  downfall,  and  self- 
ishly seeking  to  perpetuate  its  own  dominion 
by  guaranteeing  the  honours  and  the  dignity 
of  this  tottering  folly. 

tl  I have  said  that  I believe  that  an  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  this  subject  by  the  Bri- 
tish public  is  most  important,  and  I should 
be  very  thankful  to  see  an  effort  made  to  re- 
present it  in  a form  calculated  to  fix  the  po- 
pular mind.  Let  me  mention  some  illustrations 
of  the  system,  which  might  be  used  to  reveal  its 
character.  We  hear  of  the  Rajput,  with  his  high 
caste,  his  lofty  courage,  Jiis  quick  sense  of  ho- 
nour, and  the  like.  Strip  him  of  all  his 
drapery,  and  see  him  murder  all  his  female 
children,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  spend  as 
much  as  will  satisfy  his  sense  of  dignity  on 
their  weddings.  His  courage,  I may  be  al- 
lowed to  hint,  has  not  shone  very  brilliantly 
in  any  recent  encounters ; and  his  real  cha- 
racter, I presume,  may  be  more  accurately 
judged  by  bis  want  of  natural  affection,  than 
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by  bis  strut,  bis  imposing  demeanour,  and  his 
skill  as  a swordsman.  So  again  with  the 
highest  order  of  Brahmins.  Read  the  works 
of  some  people,  and  you  will  conceive  of 
Brahmins  as  of  a race  of  holy  ascetics,  sitting 
between  fires,  or  parched  and  starved  in  the 
wilderness.  But  look  at  reality,  and  for  one 
devotee,  you  will  meet  a thousand  idle,  pam- 
pered beggars,  or  cunning  traders,  or  com- 
monplace agriculturists ; and  if  you  look  at 
the  highest  of  all,  you  meet  the  Kulins,  with 
their  liberty  of  marrying  any  number  of 
wives,  and  you  may  trace  these  men  confer- 
ring honour  upon  family  after  family  for 
money ; marrying,  and  then  deserting  child 
after  child,  and  finally  selling  themselves  to 
the  highest  bidders,  who  undertake  to  sup- 
port them  and  endow  them  with  riches,  if 
they  will  settle  down  in  their  houses,  and 
abandon  all  the  rest  of  their  obligations.  If 
you  look  back,  you  will  find  that  all  the 
wives  of  such  men  were  expected  to  die  on 
their  funeral  piles.  And  if  you  look  at  other 
classes  of  Brahmins  now,  you  will  see  some 
living  in  the  grossest  possible  debasement  and 
wickedness  in  temples  supposed  to  be  holy ; 
others  assisting  in  the  Churruck  poojah,  where 
ignorant  people  are  subjected  to  cruel  tor- 
tures ; or  at  festivals  like  the  Hooly, where  the 
vilest  passions  and  the  worst  habits  are  in- 
dulged in  honour  of  the  wickedness  of  a fabled 
god.  And  descending  from  these  things  to 
Brabminism  in  common  life,  what  is  it  but 
vulgar  arrogance  and  assumption,  juggling 
astrology,  playing  with  the  delusions  of  the 
people,  and  an  affectation  of  a natural  and 
moral  superiority,  which  has  no  existence  in 
fact  ? If  you  meet  a pundit,  his  knowledge 
is  childishness : he  can  play  on  words,  string 
together  involved  apothegms,  repeat  charms, 
and  run  through  the  mazes  of  a crabbed  me- 
aphysics.  If  he  descend  to  practical  usefulness 
ne  is  lost,  and  therefore  he  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  philosophy, 1 falsely  so  called/  and  dreams 
bis  life  away  in  a round  of  unmeaning  pe- 
nances, vaifi  repetitions  of  formal  prayers, and 
studies  of  Sanskrit  legends,  not  one  tithe  of 
which  are  worth  reading. 

“ The  absurdities  of  the  system  are  remark- 
able. One  man  may  be  a coppersmith,  a se- 
cond a carpenter,  a third  an  oilman,  and  a 
fourth  an  agriculturist;  and  they  are  so  simply 
and  solely  because  their  fathers  were  so  before 
them.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  first  two 
have  no  mechanical  skill,  and  ought  not  to  be 
artisans  ; and  that  the  last  two  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  some  mechanical  employment. 
Caste  steps  in  nevertheless,  and  stereotypes 
their  employments  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration. Doubtless  the  succession  of  father 
to  son  in  the  same  trade  is  common  in  all 
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countries,  and  peculiarly  so  in  eastern  lands ; 
but  in  India,  caste  operates  to  render  that  a 
matter  of  religious  duty  which  properly 
should  be  simply  a matter  of  taste  and  con- 
venience. It  fixes  inexorably  the  profession 
of  every  man,  without  reference  to  his  qua- 
lifications or  desires,  and  thus  cripples  the  in- 
tellect, represses  enterprise,  and  checks  trade 
and  improvement.  In  our  own  happy  country 
we  see  constant  instances  of  success  attending 
the  industry  and  talents  of  the  humblest 
members  of  society ; and  we  rejoice,  with  a 
pardonable  national  complacency,  when  we 
see  on  the  bench  a man  like  Lord  Tenterden, 
raised  by  his  own  merits  from  the  position  of 
a poor  barber's  boy,  and  we  exult  in  the  con- 
stitution which  opens  the  highest  pathway  of 
honour  to  the  very  poorest  of  our  people. 
But  in  India,  caste  prohibits  to  society  the 
countless  advantages  of  a free  and  unfettered 
competition.  It  decrees  to  one  set  of  men 
one  kind  of  employment,  and  to  another  set 
another  kind,  without  the  slightest  power  to 
perpetuate  either  the  needful  qualifications,  or 
the  desirable  preference  for  any. 

u But  when  it  is  exhibited  in  the  army,  these 
absurdities  appear  more  remarkable  than 
ever.  In  England,  a poet  very  justly  says — 

4 What  can  ennoble  fools  and  cowards  ? 

Alas ! not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.' 
But  in  India,  a man  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
military  service,  the  worst  soldier,  it  may  be, 
in  his  regiment,  the  most  ignorant,  and  the 
most  useless,  judges  of  himself,  and  is  judged 
by  others,  not  by  such  tests  as  his  military 
qualities,  but  by  liis  caste.  His  officer,  Native 
or  European,  is  esteemed  in  his  eyes  as  alto- 
gether inferior,  if  inferior  in  the  one  point  of 
caste.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a capricious 
subordination,  and  doubtful  and  equivocal 
discipline.  The  commanding-officer  has  to 
consider,  not  merely  the  health,  comfort,  and 
drill  of  bis  men  ; he  must  go  further,  and  con- 
sider their  scruples  on  endless  points  the 
most  trivial,  and  on  which  he  will  find,  even 
among  men  of  caste,  endless  diversities  of  sen- 
timent. There  is,  therefore,  behind  the  cbiYf 
authority  in  the  army,  a power  greater  than 
itself — a power  that  sways  with  varying 
force,  and  with  fitful  impulses,  with  a strength 
sometimes  discernible,  and  at  other  times 
quite  unseen  and  unknown,  a large  mass  of 
the  soldiery.  We  fancy  that  our  rules  and 
our  proclamations  are  governing  the  armv, 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  governed  by  a power 
over  which  we  have  no  control : and  then, 
with  strange  infatuation,  we  bow  down  to 
this  secret  influence : we  avow  our  subjection, 
and  then  boast  of  our  faithful,  loyal  army  ! 

u But  the  oppressiveness  of  the  system  is  con- 
spicuous too.  See  it  fairly  carried  out,  and 
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yoa  will  find  the  degradation  of  the  lowest 
castes  so  complete,  that,  in  Southern  India, 
they  dare  not  come  near  a man  of  high  caste 
without  sounding  an  instrument  to  give 
warning  of  their  approach.*  Or  see  it  in  the 
abject  prostration  of  the  Sudra  everywhere, 
stooping  down  to  kiss  the  Brahmin’s  feet,  and 
reverently  drinking  the  water  in  which  he 
has  dipped  them.  And  see  it  still  more 
manifest  in  the  odiou9  separation  of  man  from 
man,  when  the  sick  or  dying  implores  aid  in 
vain  from  men  of  other  castes,  and  they  think 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  their  Creator,  that 
they  should  shut  up  their  bowels  of  compas- 
sion, and  look  on  without  sympathy  or  compas- 
sion. You  may  see  all  this  in  India ; and,  with- 
out seeing  it,  you  may  imagine  what  caste  is, 
hut  you  will  not  be  able  fully  to  understand  it. 

“ In  its  practical  effect  on  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  natives,  Its  spirit  is  perhaps 
more  obvious  than  in  any  other  form.  The 
European  enters  the  native’s  house,  and  the 
first  idea  his  presence  suggests  is  defilement. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  a single  ar- 
ticle of  food,  or  a single  vessel  used  in  eating 
or  drinking.  The  native  will  be  obsequious 
in  public ; he  will  stoop  to  the  lowest  arts  to 
conciliate  favour;  but  all  the  while  he  re- 
gards his  European  employer  as  an  outcasts, 
and  he  connects  pollution  with  his  touch. 

“And  then,  again,  in  its  unrelenting  perse* 
eutions , caste  manifests  its  intensely-inhuman 
spirit.  Major  Scott  Waring,  in  one  of  his 
anti-Christian  tracts — written  in  the  great 
controversy  forty-five  years  ago,  respecting 
the  admission  of  Missionaries  to  India— nar- 
rates  a case  which  well  illustrates  the  system, 
and  which  he  evidently  thought  entitled  it  to 
tenderness  and  respect.  ‘ In  the  year  1766,* 
he  says,  ‘ the  late  Lord  Clive  and  Mr.  Verelst 
employed  the  whole  influence  of  Government 
to  restore  a Hindu  to  his  caste,  who  had  for- 
feited it,  not  by  any  neglect  of  his  own,  but 
by  having  been  compelled,  by  a most  unpar- 
donable act  of  violence,  to  swallow  one  drop 
of  cow-broth.  The  Brahmins,  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  were  very 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment: the  principal  men  among  them  met 
once  at  Kishnagurh,  and  once  at  Calcutta ; 
but  after  long  consultation,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  their  most  ancient  records,  they  de- 
clared to  Lord  Clive,  that,  as  there  was  no 
precedent  to  justify  the  act,  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  restore  the  unfortunate  to  his 
caste;  and  he  died  soon  after  of  a broken 
heart.’  This,  no  doubt,  is  a specimen  of  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  most  trivial 
offences  are  magnified  into  great  crimes. 

* Fide 44  Caste,  Ac.,  vol.  viii.  p.  251. 


Judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  are  neglected, 
and  the  cleaning  of  cups  and  platters  is  made 
a matter  of  importance.  What  comes  out  of 
a*  man,  out  of  the  heart,  is  not  considered  : 
what  he  eats  is  made  a matter  of  strict  regu- 
lation, and  is  treated  as  a matter  of  divine 
appointment  Men  are  turned  out  of  caste 
for  such  offences  as  eating  or  smoking  with 
persons  of  inferior  caste,  for  making  mar- 
riages out  of  their  caste,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
things  which  ought  to  be  purely  subjects  for 
each  one’s  own  free,  unfettered  liberty  of 
choice.  And  when  thus  excommunicated,  the 
whole  annoyances  and  vexations  of  social  ty- 
ranny are  brought  into  play.  Men  are  dealt 
with  as  degraded,  and  petty  cruelty  pursues 
each  victim  in  all  his  occupations,  breaks  his 
spirit,  dishonours  his  family,  and,  at  death, 
denies  him  the  rites  of  his  religion. 

“ But  is  all  this  really  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  the  system,  or  its  corruption  and  abuse  ? 
Certainly,  it  is  all  the  inevitable  result  and 
the  manifest  fruit  of  caste.  I may  be  re- 
peating trite  quotations,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  doubtful  if  such  quotations  can  t>e 
repeated  too  often,  and  therefore  I will  ask 
you  to  consider  the  following  passages.  They 
are  taken  from  the  article  on  caste  by  the 
Rev.  K.  M.  Banergea,  in  the  ‘ Calcutta  Re- 
view,’ where  they  are  given  as  well  in  the 
original  Sanskrit  words,  as  in  English,  with 
the  authority  stated  for  each  quotation. 

“ ‘ The  Brahmins  alone  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning.’ 

All  being  one,  Brahma  did  not  enjoy  it.’ 
He  largely  created  the  Kshetriyas  of 
excellent  nature.’ 

“ 1 He  created  the  Vaisyas  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  wealth.’ 

“ ‘ He  was  not  satified,  because  there  was 
a want  of  servants  or  slaves.’ 

“ ‘ He  therefore  made  the  order  of  Sudras.’ 

“ Such  is  the  Hindu  fable  of  the  creation 
of  man ! 

“ Then  we  find  the  distinctions  among  men 
as  follows — 

“ * The  Brahmin  is  the  exalted  lord  of  all 
castes.  To  him  should  gifts  be  made  with 
faith  and  reverence.  The  Brahmin  repre- 
sents all  divinities  in  himself,  a visible  god  on 
the  earth,  who  saves  the  giver  in  the  impass- 
able ocean  of  the  world.’ 

“ ‘AH  the  Brahmins  are  excellent,  and 
always  to  be  honoured  without  discrimina- 
tion, whether  they  are  learned  or  unlearned. 
Those  excellent  Brahmins,  who  are  guilty  of 
such  crimes  as  theft,  are  offenders  against 
themselves,  not  others.  Brahmins  are  mas- 
ters of  the  Kshetriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Su- 
dras : they  are  masters  of  one  another,  and 
are  to  be  worshipped,  being  earthly  gods.’ 
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Ui  He  who  does  not  immediately  bow  down, 
when  he  sees  his  tutor  or  a Brahmin,  or  the 
image  of  a god,  becomes  a hog  on  the  earth.9 

“ ‘Whosoever  bears  but  a drop  of  water  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  a Brahmin’s  loot, 
all  the  sins  in  his  body  are  immediately  de- 
stroyed. Whosoever  carries  on  his  head  the 
holy  things  touched  by  a Brahmin’s  foot, 
verily,  verily  I say,  he  is  freed  from  all  sin. 
Whatever  good  man  worships  a -Brahmin, 
going  round  him,  obtains  the  merit  of  going 
round  the  world  with  its  seven  continents/ 

** 6 Even  wicked  Brahmins  are  also  vene- 
rated, but  not  Sudras,  though  of  subdued  pas- 
sions. The  cow  that  eats  foul  things  is  better 
than  the  pig  with  good  dispositions.’ 

“ c A king,  even  though  dying  from  want, 
must  not  receive  any  tax  from  a Brahmin 
learned  in  the  Vedas,  nor  suffer  such  a Brah- 
min residing  in  his  dominions  to  be  afflicted 
with  hunger.’ 

“ ‘ Never  shall  a king  slay  a Brahmin, though 
convicted  of  all  possible  crimes.  Let  him 
banish  the  offender  from  his  realm,  but  with 
all  his  property  secure,  and  his  body  unhurt.’ 
“ ‘ A once  born  man  who  insu  Its  a twice 
born  (a  Brahmin)  with  gross  invectives,  ought 
to  have  his  tongue  slit.  If  he  mentions  their 
names  with  contumely,  an  iron  style , ten 
inches  long,  shall  be  thrust  red-hot  into  his 
mouth.  Should  he  spit  on  him  through  pride, 
the  king  shall  order  both  his  lips  to  be  gashed. 
If  he  seize  the  Brahmin  byjthe  locks  or,  by  any 
part  of  the  body,  let  the  king,  without  hesita- 
tion, cause  incisions  to  be  made  in  his  hands.’ 
“ * Let  no  kinsmen,  while  any  of  his  own 
class  are  at  hand,  cause  a deceased  Brahmin 
to  be  carried  out  by  a Sudra ; since  the  fune- 
ral rite,  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a servile 
man,  obstructs  his  passage  to  heaven.’ 

“ ‘ Servile  attendance  on  Brahmins  learned 
in  the  Vedas,  chiefly  on  such  as  keep  house,  and 
are  famed  for  virtue,  is  of  itself  the  highest  duty 
of  a Sudra,  and  leads  him  to  future  beatitude.’ 
“ ‘ A man  of  the  lowest  class,  who,  through 
covetousness,  lives  by  the  acts  of  the  highest  (t.  e. 
gives  employment  to  Brahmins),  let  the  king 
strip  him  of  all  his  wealth,  and  instantly  banish.’ 
" ‘ No  superfluous  collection  of  wealth  must 
be  made  by  a Sudra,  even  though  he  has  the 
power  to  make  it ; since  a servile  man,  who 
has  amassed  riches,  becomes  proud,  and,  by 
his  insolence  or  neglect,  gives  pain  even  to 
Brahmins.’* 

“The  question  here  arises,  How  far  is  the 
recognition  of  this  system  consistent  with 
British  jurisprudence?  The  answer  must  be, 
Not  at  all.  In  effect,  caste  is  a species  of 
slavery,  and  slavery  in  the  worst  form,  for  a 


* Vide  Calcutta  Review,  No.  xxix.  1851. 
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slave  may  possibly  be  emancipated,  but  the 
degradation  of  the  lower  castes  is  perpetual. 
What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  recognition  of 
this  system  by  the  British  Government?  It 
scarcely  required  Somerset’s  case  (that  noble 
result  of  Granville  Sharp’s  philanthropy)  to 
establish  the  principle  that  slavery  can  exist 
in  England.  ‘ What  ground  is  there,’  said 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  bis  eloquent  judgment,  ‘for 
saying  that  the  status  of  slavery  is  now  re- 
cognised by  the  law  of  England  ? that  trover 
will  lie  for  a slave  ? that  a slave-market  may 
be  established  in  Smithfield?  I care  not  for 
the  supposed  dicta  of  judges,  however  emi- 
nent, if  they  be  contrary  to  all  principle. 
The  dicta  cited  were  probably  misunderstood  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  they  are  to  be  disregarded. 
Villeinage,  when  it  did  exist  in  this  country, 
differed  in  many  particulars  from  West-India 
slavery.  The  lord  never  could  have  thrown 
his  villein,  whether  regardent  or  in  gross9  into 
chains,  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sold 
him  there  to  work  in  a mine  or  in  a canefield. 
At  any  rate,  villeinage  has  ceased  in  England, 
and  it  cannot  be  revived.  The  air  of  England 
has  long  been  too  pure  for  a slave,  and  every 
man  is  free  who  breathes  it : every  man  who 
comes  to  England  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  law,  whatever  oppression 
he  may  heretofore  have  suffered,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  colour  of  his  skin.’ 

“It  was  this  decision  that  inspired  the 
muse  of  Cowper  in  his  noble  burst  of  humane 
and  patriotic  feeling,  when  he  exclaimed — 

“ I would  not  have  a slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd. 

No : dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart’s 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home : then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos’d. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England : if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall.”-f* 
“ This  is  no  empty  boast.  But  when  we 
carry  our  British  rule  to  India,  behold  us 
giving  sanction  to  a system  which  is  based  on 
a false  theory  of  the  natural  degradation  and 
inferiority  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
and  permitting  an  arrogant  class,  who  are  the 
least  industrious  and  productive  in  the  com- 
munity, to  deal  with  multitudes,  who,  in 
fact,  are  born  with  precisely  similar  physical 
and  moral  constitutions,  as  defiled  and  pol- 
luted creatures ! We  hear  something  of  the 
same  kind  echoing  across  the  Atlantic  from 
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the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  from  the  plan- 
tations of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Brazil ; but  our 
English  nation,  Instead  of  assenting  to  the 
theory  of  the  necessary  degradation  and  per- 
petual servitude  of  the  negro  race,  pants  to 
do  justice  to  Africa,  and  on  no  enterprises 
does  the  public  favour  more  firmly  rest,  than 
on  the  schemes  to  carry  civilization,  com- 
merce, and  the  gospel  of  peace,  up  the  Niger 
and  the  Zambesi.  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that 
in  India  we  should  appear  as  the  patrons  ot 
a system,  which  only  differs  from  slavery  be- 
cause it  is  more  offensive,  more  absurd,  and 
moreunscriptural ; and  that  here,  in  this  great 
country,  we  stoop  to  build  the  edifice  of  our 
power  on  the  conciliation  of  the  native  mind 
in  its  subjection  to  this  irrational  despotism, 
and  this  cruel  superstition  ? Surely  we  came 
to  India  for  higher  ends  than  these  ! Surely 
we  are  strong  enough  to  liberate  ourselves 
from  the  necessity,  if  hitherto  there  has  been 
the  necessity,  of  pandering  to  this  anti-social 
delusion,  and  we  may  henceforth  vindicate 
our  national  character  for  justice,  and  the  re- 
putation of  our  jurisprudence  for  freedom  and 
equity,  by  broadly  proclaiming  that  all  men 
shall,  in  the  eyes  of  our  laws,  be  regarded  as 
equal,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to 
their  deeds,  and  not  according  to  their  an- 
cestry ! If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  if  we  are 
true  to  mankind,  this  will  be  our  policy.  We 
shall  not  abandon  m India,  or  conceal  here,  the 
principles  which  distinguish  us  at  home,  nor 
shall  we  permit  our  Indian  Government  to  lend 
its  powerful  influence  to  the  maintenance  of 
theories  and  practices  among  the  Hindus, 
which  will  cast  dishonour  on  our  history. 

“ Indeed,  there  is  singular  inconsistency  in 
our  conduct.  At  home,  public  sympathy 
warmly  supports  the  benevolent  statesman 
who  legislates  for  the  protection  of  the  unpro- 
tected children  in  mines  and  factories,  who 
labours  to  extend  social  reforms  and  religious 
instruction,  and  to  rouse  even  the  most  de- 
pressed and  the  least  hopeful  classes  to  inde* 
pendent  industry,  to  self-reliance,  and  to  a 
sense  of  their  doty  as  moral  and  accountable 
beings.  Christian  benevolence  searches  for 
its  objects  in  prisons,  in  emigrant  ships,  in 
convict  ships,  in  the  garrets  and  cellars  of  the 
worst  districts,  in  the  priest-ridden  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  in  the  European  foreigners  and 
the  East- Indian  seamen,  who  frequent  our 
shores.  But  in  India  we  are  content  to  lend 
our  aid  to  fasten  the  fetters  of  social  slavery 
ou  a majority  of  the  population. 

“ But  there  are  higher,  far  higher  con  si- 
derations  than  these.  To  many  national  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  in  the  lands  we  conquer 
it  may  be  wise  to  yield ; but  where,  as  in 
this  matter  of  caste,  the  first  step  we  take 


must  be  the  practical  denial  of  that  which  is 
most  surely  believed  amongst  us,  namely, 
the  only  true  record  of  the  creation  of 
the  human  race ; where  every  step  of  exalta- 
tion of  the  Brahmin  rests  on  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  authority  of  a pretended  but 
an  utterly  false  revelation  of  their  divinity ; 
where  every  step  of  the  process  of  degrada- 
tion of  the  other  castes  proceeds,  with  our 
connivance,  in  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of 
love,  and  is  excusable  only  on  the  theory  that 
these  men  were  designed  by  God  to  perpe- 
tual debasement,  while  His  own  word  in  our 
hands  most  plainly  declares  the  contrary ; 
surely  we  have  good  cause  to  pause  and  con- 
sider if  we  are  not  rushing  on  the  thick  bosses 
of  His  armonr  in  prond  and  selfish  rebellion. 

We  are  gravely  told,  that  in  no  other 
way  can  we  secure  oar  dominion.  We  must 
buy  the  loyalty  of  our  soldiers,  and  purchase 
obedience  to  our  laws,  by  adopting  the  theory 
of  caste.  We  are  to  treat  as  true  that  which 
we  know  to  be  false.  Against  the  evidence 
of  all  experience,  we  are  to  recognise  in  the 
Brahmins  a permanent  natural  superiority, 
mental  and  moral,  and  in  the  Sudra  an  irre- 
mediable natural  inferiority.  We  are  to  con- 
ciliate favour  by  pandering  to  the  pride  of 
birth,  and  to  deprecate  opposition  to  us  on 
the  ground  of  our  religion,  by  systematically 
ignoring  some  of  its  first  principles.  This  is 
to  be  our  policy  for  securing  our  power  and 
the  affections  of  the  people.  But  it  will  not 
prosper.  We  have  sown  the  wind  and  have 
reaped  the  whirlwind.  The  accumulated  sins 
of  successive  generations,  in  their  disregard  of 
God’s  word,  and  in  their  cruelty  toman,  have 
been  visited  upon  us;  and  had  it  not  gra- 
ciously pleased  the  Lord  to  mitigate  His 
judgment,  to  restrain  some  and  to  thwart 
others  of  our  enemies,  this  day  would  not 
have  seen  a thousand  Christians  alive  in  all 
Northern  India.  And  now,  if  we  will  build 
our  hopes  of  future  peace  on  this  same  old 
policy,  worse  things  may  soon  come  to  us, 
and  a more  formidable  conspiracy  may  effec- 
tually teach  our  nation  that  ‘God  is  not 
mocked,  for  whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.’ 

“ The  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  se- 
curing a really  wise  and  Christian  policy  in 
India  will,  I have  no  doubt,  occupy  your 
Committee.  If  Wilberforce,  and  Charles 
Grant,  and  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  1818,  had  to 
strive  for  the  recognition  of  Christian  Missions 
in  India,  an  equal  doty  now  devolves  on  the 
Christian  statesmen  of  England,  in  the  present 
generation,  to  strive  for  the  non-recognition 
of  caste.  There  is  nothing  at  present  to  justify 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  any  favourable 
action  here  or  at  borne  of  a spontaneous  kind. 
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RECOGNITION 

The  recent  despatches  from  the  Home  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  Education  are  cal- 
culated, in  a great  measure,  to  nullify  the 
Education  Despatch  of  1853  ; and  the  spirit  of 
the  Government  here  has  been  indicated  in 
too  many  ways  to  be  mistaken.  One  of  the 
last  boats  launched  from  the  Government 
dockyard  was,  by  express  order,  called  the 
‘Deva’— a name  for  the  horrible  Hindu 
goddess  Kali.  When  a proclamation 
was  at  last  issued  for  a day  of  humilia- 
tion, the  invitation  was  addressed  to  ‘all 
faithful  subjects/  and  was  purposely  made 
applicable  to  Hindus  as  much  as  to  Chris- 
tians. And  in  all  the  earlier  proclamations  of 
Government  there  seemed  to  be  a deliberate 
omission  of  all  mention  of  God  and  His  provi- 
dence, and  of  all  reference  to  Him.  Indeed, 
the  first  public  document  here  which  acknow- 
ledged His  hand  at  all  was  the  first  of  Gene- 
ral Havelock’s  despatches.  Only  a few  days 
ago  we  had  a new  indication  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Government,  in  the  omission  (unprece- 
dented for  many  years,  I believe,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  army)  of  public  prayer  on  the 
presentation  of  colours  to  the  Calcutta  volun- 
teers. A far  different  spirit  has  animated 
the  Board  of  Administration  in  the  Punjab, 
and,  happily,  we  have  seen  there  the  result,  in 
a most  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
‘Them  that  honour  me  I will  honour.’  If 
we  are  to  influence  Government,  we  must 
be  up  and  doing.  There  is  evidence 
that  there  is  a predominance  of  the  old 
leaven  somewhere,  and  that  it  is  by  far 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  whole 
mass.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  a 
light  matter.  If  you  look  back,  and  consider 
how,  in  former  days,  we  gave  our  strength 
to  Hinduism ; if  you  consider  bow,  even 
recently,  we  have  had  gifts  offered  at  Hindu 
shrines  by  the  Indian  Government  (I  have 
even  heard  of  a personal  offering  by  Lord 
Auckland  at  Muttra),  and  that  to  this  day  we 
are  practically  teaching  Mohammedanism  at 
theMadrissa;  you  may  judge  of  the  length 
to  which  worldly  expediency  may  carry  us. 
But  1 do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  this 
matter  of  our  public  policy  should  be  the  sole 
object  of  our  consideration  at  the  present 
time.  In  common  with  most  men  who  have 
thought  at  all  of  these  things,  I believe  that 
the  chief  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  country  hitherto  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  ungodly  lives  of  professing 
Christians,  and  that  our  Missions  have  hither- 
to been  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  country  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
population.  These  are  things  to  be  remedied, 
fully  as  much,  and  fully  as  earnestly,  as  our 
public  policy  ; and  I should  be  truly  thankful 
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to  find  that  Christians  at  home  were  laying  to 
heart  the  whole  matter,  and  were  learning,  in 
reference  to  the  case,  the  whole  case  of  In- 
dia, ‘what  Israel  ought  to  do.’  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  when  the  im- 
mediate excitement  caused  by  these  fearful 
calamities  has  passed  away,  Great  Britain 
will  relapse  into  her  inexcusable  listlessness 
on  all  subjects  relating  to  India,  and  that  we 
shall  see  a renewal  of  old  follies  and  old 
errors.  But,  oh  ! there  will  be  terrible  hazard 
if  this  be  the  result;  for  the  Oriental  mind, 
unmoored  as  it  now  is,  will  not  speedily 
be  restored  to  its  former  condition.  The 
habit  of  submission,  and  the  awe  of  the  Euro- 
pean, have  been  broken ; there  are  many  ele- 
ments of  evil  in  the  midst  of  us  and  around 
us;  and  if  the  Lord  be  not  pleased  graciously 
to  establish  our  security,  vain  will  be  the  help 
of  man,  and  vain  the  acts  of  his  expediency. 
At  this  moment,  though  I hope  and  believe 
that  victory  will  attend  our  arms,  it  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  contingency  of  a 
more  appalling  catastrophe  at  Lucknow 
than  any  we  have  yet  known,  and  of  fresh 
complications  in  our  affairs.  It  is  a great 
comfort  to  think  that  at  home  so  many  have 
lifted  up  their  united  hearts  in  prayer  that 
our  rulers  may  be  guided  aright ; and  it  is  a 
great  comfort,  too,  that  the  direct  influence 
of  Christian  men  in  our  puhlic  affairs,  and 
their  interest  in  India,  are  increasing.  I am 
sure  that  you  must  have  read  with  thankful- 
ness the  speeches  on  Bengal  by  Mr.  Kin- 
naird  and  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  May ; and  I think  I know  of  others 
who  are  desirous  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
India  in  earnest.  Mr.  Kinnaird’s  pamphlet 
(embodying  his  speech)  has  been  read  here 
with  great  gratification,  and  the  Missionary 
Conferences  have  expressed  their  warm  thanks 
for  the  able  advocacy  given  by  him  and  Mr. 
Dunlop  to  their  petition.  Much  more,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  done.  The  great  fact, 
that  hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
British  legislature  to  inquire  into  Indian 
affairs  only  once  in  twenty  years,  speaks  for 
itself.  This  certainly  is  not  ‘justice  to 
India.’  The  result  has  been,  a sad  amount  oi 
misapprehension,  and  the  neglect  of  India 
from  session  to  session.  From  what  I saw 
when  at  home,  I believe  that  most  men 
shrink  from  the  subject,  from  a consciousness 
of  their  lack  of  information.  But  now, 
surely,  all  who  have  any  influence  will  dis- 
cern their  duty  thoroughly  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  condition  of  the  population  of 
this  great  empire,  and  to  watch  with  constant 
care  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  work  and  progress  of  our 
Missions.” 
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HOW  SHALL  CHJR  WRONGS  IN  INDIA  BE  BEST  AVENGED? 


Tabu  is  a cry  for  vengeance  heard  from  the 
shores  of  India:  it  is  gathering  force,  and  is 
borne  across  the  wide  ocean  to  our  ears.  It 
is  the  cry  of  those  who  have  suffered  grievous 
injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  native  race,  and 
who  now  demand  retribution.  So  forcible 
is  it  in  some  quarters,  that  men  seem  for  the 
moment  to  have  put  aside  the  gospel  and  its 
forbearance,  as  irreconcileable  with  their  ex- 
cited feelings,  and  to  have  accepted  as  their 
presiding  influence  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
Kor&n.  So  stern  is  this  demand,  so  deter- 
mined the  aspect  of  those  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  it,  that,  as  we  have  been  as- 
sured on  reliable  testimony,  a very  unhappy 
effect  has  been  produced  on  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  native  population  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  British  India.  They  fear  what  may 
ensue,  when  British  power,  having  crushed 
resistance,  rises  once  more  to  undisputed 
and  universal  ascendancy  over  the  land. 
Nor  is  it  only  so  in  Calcutta : from  other 
parts  of  India  the  same  cry  is  heard.  One 
European  newspaper,  from  a distant  quarter, 
demands  that " Delhi  be  razed  to  the  ground 
and  that  the  numerous_villages  in  its  vicinity, 
where  fugitives  have  been  maltreated,  should 
be  visited  with  utter  destruction.  “ We  would 
send  no  commission  to  pitch  its  tent  near 
them,  and  allow  the  guilty  to  escape.  We 
would,  we  say,  mark  them  all  down.  A day 
of  retribution  should  be  appointed.  Every 
thing  should  be  done  by  the  nicest  calculation. 
The  troops  should  be  moved  in  small  parties 
from  different  parts,  and  the  guilty  villages 
hemmed  in,  and  our  men  should  do  the 
rest.” 

Well,  no  doubt  the  wrongs  have  been  great — 
unprecedented — without  a parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  The  low,  tile-roofed  house,  not 
far  from  the  Assembly  Rooms,  at  Cawnpur, 
where  English  women  and  children  were  pent 
up  for  the  slaughter,  in  whose  every  room 
■tains  of  blood  are  to  be  seen  on  walls  and 
floor;  where  the  walls  are  riddled  with  pistol 
bullets ; the  central  open  court,  where  stood 
the  tree  which  served  as  a gallows  for  ladies, 
its  trunk  full  of  bullet-holes,  and  gashed  with 
sword  cuts,  and  in  the  gashes  long  hair ; and 
then  the  dreaded  well,  full  of  unutterable 
horrors,  the  grave,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
living  grave  of  those  wronged  ones;  while 
yet  in  the  grass  between  the  house  and  wall 
may  be  seen  lingering  traces  of  what  has 
passed,  torn  scraps  of  clothing,  a child’s  shoe, 
a sock  ; — well  we  can  understand  how  the 
breast  of  the  gallant  soldier  heaves  with  in- 


dignation, and  his  heart  becomes  more  re- 
solute, and  his  arm  more  strong  than  ever  for 
the  oonflict  that  is  before  him.  We  can  un. 
derstand  how,  for  an  instant,  the  horror  which 
is  felt  at  such  atrocities  transfers  itself  to  the 
entire  race,  so  that  men  turn  from  them  with 
loathing,  and  they  become  outcasts  from  our 
pity.  Even  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  philanthropic  efforts  for  their  improvement 
feel  as  if  they  could  do  no  more,  and  long  to 
transfer  themselves  and  their  benevolence  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  human  race.  We 
repeat,  the  wrongs  have  been  great,  and  the 
rebound  of  the  heart,  sudden  and  powerful.  It 
is  a natural  reaction,  but  one  which,  unless 
moderated  and  coerced  within  due  bounds, 
will  render  the  European  as  bloodthirsty  in 
avenging  wrong,  as  the  Sepoy  in  gratuitously 
inflicting  it.  Unless  restrained,  Satan  will 
advantage  himself  of  it  to  alienate  race  from 
race,  and  render  each  an  object  of  deep- 
seated  hatred  to  the  other.  That,  indeed, 
would  be  a dire  consequeuce.  If  the  Euro- 
pean, as  he  collects  his  resources,  and  over- 
matches his  enemy,  should  insist  on  full  reta- 
liation, then  the  page  of  history  would  have 
to  record,  not  only  the  treaehery  of  the  in- 
surgent, but  the  fury  of  the  avenger.  In 
avenging  ourselves,  we  should  bring  our- 
selves down  to  a level  with  our  injurer. 
Having  exacted  the  payment  of  our  debt  in 
blood,  we  could  reasonably  claim  no  sympathy 
from  posterity.  The  Hindu  would  have, 
also,  his  tale  of  wrongs,  his  reminiscences 
of  injury,  to  bequeath  to  future  generations, 
to  be  carefully  treasured  up,  until  the  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  when  the  Hindu,  like  the 
Englishman,  might  exact  his  vengeance. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  achieving 
a most  glorious  victory.  Gallant  have  been 
the  exploits  of  our  devoted  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Few  in  number,  exposed  to  hardships 
and  privations,  enduring  a pressure  of  fatigue 
from  day  to  day,  beneath  the  burning  sun  of 
India,  far  beyond  the  estimated  capacity  of 
the  European  constitution,  they  have  accom- 
plished deeds,  which,  in  the  annals  of  warfare, 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Havelock’s  bri- 
gade forcing  its  way  through  a succession  of 
sanguinary  engagements  from  Allahabad  to 
Cawnpur,  and  thence  to  Lucknow,  and  there 
contending  with  a flood  of  insurrection  which 
just  yielded  so  far  as  to  open  a path  to  the 
beleaguered  Residency,  and  then,  closing  again 
in  one  fiery  circle  of  bitter  wrath,  pressed 
forward  the  siege  as  determinated  as  though 
it  had  never  been  interrupted; — that  noble 
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band,  a forlorn  hope  on  an  extended  scale, 
mast  be  placed  high  amongst  those  who,  to 
save  the  lives  of  others,  have  sacrificed  their 
own.  The  crisis  had  come:  resistance  had 
been  prolonged  to  the  uttermost  The  mines 
of  the  enemy  were  rapidly  advancing.  A few 
hours  more,  and  their  ruined  defences  could 
yield  no  more  protection,  and  then  happy 
would  they  be  who  should  die,  and  not  live  to 
endure  the  repetition  of  Cawnpur  atrocity. 
But  God  sends  help  when,  to  the  perception 
of  man,  the  hope  of  it  seems  gone.  What  a 
moment  was  that,  when,  as  she  lay  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  the  ear  of  the  Scotch  woman  re- 
cognised the  pibroch’s  well-known  sound  ! 
How  could  she  mistake  that  sound,  associated 
with  all  her  early,  her  happiest  associations — 
home  and  friends,  as  to  the  past,  and  hope  and 
deliverance  astothefuture?  It  thrilled  not  only 
on  her  ear,  but  on  her  heart,  and  God  vouch- 
safed deliverance.  Let  the  survivors  of  that 
gallant  force  be  honoured  with  all  the  ho- 
nours which  Victoria’s  royal  hand  can 
bestow  on  them.  Alas!  that  they  should 
be  so  few,  and  that  the  gallant  Christian 
—no  worse  soldier  because  he  feared  the 
Lord — who  led  them  on  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory, has  at  length  succumbed  to  the  over- 
strain and  pressure  of  responsibility  which 
was  laid  upon  him.  Havelock  is  no  more  ! 
He  lived  to  see  that  realized  for  which  he  had 
wrestled  in  prayer,  as  well  as  with  the  enemy— 
Lucknow  relieved,  and  its  exhausted  garrison 
and  trembling  women  and  children  placed  in 
security ; but  he  did  not  live  to  hear  of  his 
country’s  recognition  of  his  services,  and  the 
scant  and  tardy  honours  which  were  yielded 
him.  But  he  does  not  need  them  now. 
Higher  honours  have  been  bestowed  on  him  ; 
rewards,  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace,  which  He 
who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  bestows 
with  munificent  hands  on  his  faithful  servants. 

But  there  is  a nobler  victory  which  we 
wish  the  nation  to  achieve : it  is,  to  forego 
vengeance,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
render  good  for  evil.  We  plead  not  for  the 
ringleaders,  the  men  who,  from  motives  either 
of  ambition,  or  vengeance,  or  greed  of  plun- 
der, have  swayed  to  their  purpose  the  ignorant 
multitudes  over  whom  they  have  had  influence : 
we  plead  not  for  the  murderer — “ Whoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed.”  We  plead  not  for  the  mutinous 
Sepoy  : let  him  be  punished,  only,  where  not 
inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  justice,  let  death 
be  commuted  to  transportation  ; but  we  plead 
for  the  race.  Although  numbers  of  them 
have  been  so  far  guilty,  that,  taking  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  confusion,  they  have  plun- 
dered, and  been  unruly,  and  possessed  thom- 
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selves  of  the  property  of  Europeans,  still  let 
there  be  mercy. 

We  ought  to  be  forbeariug,  for  the  first 
wrong  was  committed  by  ourselves.  The 
wrongs  which  they  have  done  to  us  have 
sprung  out  of  injuries  which  we  have  inflicted 
upon  them.  The  evils  they  have  inflicted 
upon  us  have  been  great,  but  the  injury  which 
we  have  done  them  has  been  still  greater. 
They  have  killed  the  body,  but,  after  that, 
there  was  no  more  that  they  could  do ; but 
we  have  helped  to  destroy  the  soul.  We  have 
kept  back  from  them  the  true  religion  of  God, 
and  have  left  them  under  the  power  of  hurtful 
superstition.  That  has  been  our  national 
policy.  We  knew  the  religion  of  the  native 
to  be  false ; we  had  ocular  demonstration  con- 
tinually presented  to  us  as  to  its  demoralizing 
action ; we  saw  it  to  be  full  of  defilement,  of 
cruelty;  that  its  practical  influence  was  to 
make  the  man  worse  than  he  otherwise  would 
be,  and  unfit  his  soul  for  heaven.  We  beheld 
these  masses  of  men,  whom  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  placed  under  our  rule,  living  and 
dying  in  ignorance  of  God ; yet  we  decided 
not  to  concern  ourselves  about  these  things. 
We  deprecated  all  interference  with  the  re- 
ligious prejudices  of  the  natives,  lest  they 
should  resent  that  interference,  and  become 
discontented  with  our  yoke.  Private  enter- 
prise might,  indeed,  attempt  to  enlighten 
them,  but  it  was  with  a reluctant  consent  on 
the  part  of  those  in  authority,  given,  not 
heartily,  but  because  they  could  not  withhold 
it.  But,  in  our  governmental  capacity,  we 
set  aside  Christianity,  and  ignored  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  natives.  We  countenanced 
their  idolatry;  we  administered  the  revenues 
of  idolatrous  temples,  paid  the  priests  and 
dancing-girls,  and  honoured  the  processions 
by  military  salutes.  English  Christians,  in 
vested  with  high  official  dignity,  have  pre- 
sented offerings  at  idol-shrines ; and  our  army, 
when  retiring  from  Affghanistan  in  1842, 
brought  back  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nath,  with  the  intention  of  their  being  replaced 
in  the  gateways  of  the  ruined  fanes,  as  a na- 
tional tribute  to  the  idolatry  of  India.  Pro- 
testant England  was  thus  to  avenge  “the 
insult  of  800  years.”  When  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuzni  (a  Mohammedan)  desolated  the  infa- 
mous shrine  where  the  Linga  was  worshipped, 
and,  as  tradition. goes,  deported  the  gates  as 
the  memorial  of  his  iconoclastic  zeal,  our  whole 
political  action  was  such  as  to  lead  the  Hindu 
to  believe  that  his  religion  was  a good  one  for 
him,  and  confirm  him  in  his  adherence  to  it. 
Proofs  of  this  are  not  wanting.  We  know  of 
one  wealthy  native  favourably  disposed  to 
Christianity,  so  much  so  that  he  endowed,  in 
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one  of  the  leading  cities  of  North  India,  a 
college  for  the  education  of  native  youth, 
which,  from  its  commencement,  has  been 
under  Missionary  superintendence,  and  where 
scripture  truth  is  taught  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  course — that  man  having 
experienced  a prolonged  mental  conflict  on 
the  great  question  of  religion,  his  conviction 
being  in  favour  of  Christianity,  but  his  reso- 
lution unequal  to  meet  the  obloquy  which  an 
open  profession  of  it  would  entail  upon  him, 
ipitil,  at  last,  the  hour  of  death  came,  when  I 
his  convictions  so  closely  pressed  hini,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  he  must  yield.  But  ho 
withstood  them,  and  died  a heathen.  One  con- 
sideration turned  the  balance  against  God’s 
truth,  and  the  good  of  his  own  soul.  He  said, 

“ Were  our  religion  false,  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  never  have  countenanced  it  as  it 
his  done.” 

Instead  of  weakening,  we  have  strengthened 
the  delusions  under  which  the  Hindus  la- 
boured. We  have  been  contented  that  they 
should  be  ignorant,  unholy ; that  they  should 
be  the  heirs  of  domestic  unhappiness  and  na- 
tional degradation,  if  so  be  we  might  have  a 
quiet  rule.  Provided  our  revenue  was  peace- 
fully collected,  we  were  satisfied  that  they  j 
should  remain,  as  their  forefathers  had  been 
before  them,  blinded  and  perishing  heathen, 
bom  in  darkness,  and  living  and  dying  without 
hope,  and  without  God.  In  our  governmental 
capacity  we  have  intercepted,  instead  of  trans- 
mitting, the  light  of  the  gospel.  We  have  in- 
tervened as  an  eclipsing  body  between  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  inhabitants  of 
India,  and  thus  prolonged  their  darkness. 
What  the  religion  is,  under  the  power  of 
which  we  have  been  content  to  leave  them, . 
let  another  paper  in  this  Number  be  consulted. 
Can  we  be  surprised  that  we  have  found  them 
what  their  religion  made  them?  Did  we 
really  expect  it  would  be  otherwise?  Were 
we  so  unreasonable  as  to  hope  that  we  should 
find  them  loyal,  peaceable,  and  industrious, 
when  they  were  left  under  the  sway  of  evil 
superstitions,  which  give  a virulent  develope- 
ment  to  all  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  the 
human  heart? 

Are  they,  then,  more  blameable  than  we 
are?  On  which  side  does  guilt  most  heavily 
accumulate  ? They  have  committed  atrocious 
crimes,  so  evil  that  they  cannot  be  men- 
tioned. Yes,  but  their  religion  has  familiarized 
them  with  these  things.  The  social  life  of 
the  Hindu  abounds  with  iniquity.  Can  hu- 
manity and  compassion,  have  any  place  in  the 
heart  of  that  man  who  murders  his  daughters 
ts  quickly  as  they  are  born  ? His  religion 
discountenances  not  his  doing  so.  Were  be 
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to  eat  with  a European,  or  a Pariah,  he  would 
be  an  outcast ; but  he  only  commits  infantL 
cide,  and  continues  as  he  was  before,  a high- 
caste  man,  the  spoiled  and  petted  favourite  of 
the  system. 

Vengeance ! Let  us  look  to  ourselves.  In 
our  residentiary  position  in  India,  have  we  ex- 
emplified the  gospel,  and  wisely  yet  perse- 
veringly  laboured  to  make  the  poor,  dark 
heathen  acquainted  with  it?  Have  English- 
men so  lived  as  to  prove  to  the  native,  by  su- 
perior conduct,  that  they  were  under  superior 
influence?  Has  there  been  no  ground  for 
the  reproach  addressed  to  tho  Jew  of  old— 
“ The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles  through  you  ?”  We  have  found  the 
Hindu  a man  of  treachery  and  blood ; but  if 
we  have  shut  him  out  from  the  only  influence 
which  would  have  made  him  otherwise,  we 
must  forbear,  not  avenge.  He  has  done  evil, 
knowing  no  better : we,  knowing  better,  have 
refrained  from  doing  good. 

We  have  inflicted  a great  wrong  on  India, 
and  India  has  inflicted  great  wrongs  on  us. 
Shall  this  reciprocation  of  evils  be  continued, 
and  become,  as  it  progresses,  of  a more  ag- 
gravated character  ? It  can  only  be  arrested 
by  rendering  good  for  evil.  We  have  not 
only  wronged  the  heathen,  but  obstructed  the 
gospel.  Let  us  hasten  to  repair  that  injury — 
one  which  has  recoiled  on  ourselves ; for  in 
hindering  the  gospel  we  have  sown  calamities 
for  ourselves.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  commend  the  gospel 
by  showing  the  natives  that  it  teaches  us  “ not 
to  avenge  ourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath.” 

There  is  a large  portion  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  Bengal  Presidency — the  largest 
proportion  we  are  persuaded— who  have  not 
been  implicated  in  this  outbreak.  They  have 
stood  aloof.  The  fear  of  man  has  been  upon 
them,  and  they  were  afraid  to  do  otherwise. 
Yet  their  sympathies  were  more  with  us  than 
with  the  insurgents.  The  more  thinking  men 
amongst  them  are  attentive  observers  of  all 
that  has  been  going  forward.  They  have 
marked  the  action  of  the  mutinous  soldiers, 
the  high- caste  Brahmins  and  Rajputs,  and  their 
accomplices — and  they  have  been  amazed  ; 
for  even  their  acquaintance  with  the  depth  of 
Hindu  depravities  had  not  prepared  them  for 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  helpless 
women  and  children  of  Europeans.  Thus  has 
an  effect  been  produced  on  their  minds  un- 
favourable to  idolatry.  They  look  to  see  what 
will  be  the  action  of  Christianity.  If  it  bo 
misrepresented  by  those  who  profess  it,  as 
though  it  were,  according  to  its  principles,  to 
be  cruel  and  avenging,  they  will  adjudge  it, 
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in  their  own  minds,  to  be  nothing  better  than 
their  own  heathenism.  Bat  if  men  restrain 
themselves  under  its  influence,  and  spare  when 
they  might  smite,  and  show  mercy  when  they 
could  inflict  vengeance,  an  impression  in 


favour  of  the  gospel  will  be  made  amidst  the 
thinking  portion  of  India's  population  which 
will  amazingly  facilitate  the  further  labours 
of  the  Missionary. 


TIDINGS  FROM  THE  NIGER. 


Tioi5G8  of  the  Niger  expedition  have  just 
reached  us,  and  we  hasten  to  place  them  be- 
fore our  readers.  The  enterprise  is  an  arduous 
one,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  those  vast 
and  populous  countries  which  lie  between  the 
Kowarra  and  the  Tshadda,  and  open  commu- 
nication with  the  many  nations  which  there 
have  so  long  been  shut  up  in  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedan darkness.  No  reasonable  man 
could  entertain  the  idea  of  its  being  effectuated 
without  difficulty,  and  some  measure  of  unto- 
ward circumstances.  It  will  not  cause  dis- 
couragement that  the  exploring  steamer,  the 
“ Day  spring,"  has  been  wrecked  upon  rocks  in 
the  river’s  bed,  [some  distance  above  Rabba, 
and  abandoned  as  irrecoverable ; and  it  is  with 
thankfulness  we  are  enabled  to  add,  that  no 
life  had  been  lost,  and  that  the  whole  party 
were  encamped  on  the  river’s  bank,  about 
eight  miles  from  Rabba,  at  a place  called 
Jeba. 

But  with  this  drawback  we  may  indeed 
say  that  the  intelligence  brought  us  is  of  the 
most  encouraging  character,  and  justifies  the 
expression  of  a hope  that  a new  era  of  oppor- 
tunity has  dawned  on  Africa,  when,  through  a 
more  varied  and  extensive  agency  than  has 
yet  been  brought  into  action,  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage shall  be  spread  far  and  wide.  The  con- 
viction brought  to  our  own  mind  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  various  letters  which  have  reached 
us  from  different  members  of  the  expedition, 
has  been  of  such  a gladdening  character,  that 
we  are  bold  Ur  enumerate  these  good  tidings 
to  our  friends. — Africa  is  open;  the  Niger 
Mission  has  commenced ; the  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple welcome  us ; the  providence  of  God  has 
Opened  a way  for  the  evangelist  to  proclaim 
the  message  of  peace ; and  if  we  have  only,  as 
God’s  professing  people,  the  faith  and  zeal  to 
fill  up  with  suitable  effort  the  measure  of  op- 
portunity, there  is  placed  before  us  a prospect 
of  usefulness  such  as  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, if  ever  equalled,  in  the  history  of 
Christian  Missions.  We  have  come  into  a 
land  which  the  waters  have  spoiled.  Tribu- 
lation and  national  disquietudes  have  passed 
like  a flood  over  these  portions  of  the  African 
continent.  But  just  now  there  is  a subsidence 
of  the  waters,  and  it  appears  to  be  precisely 
the  moment  to  cast  our  bread  upon  the 


waters,  that  we  may  find  it  after  certain 
day 8.  We  have  been  for  some  months  ab- 
sorbed in  India : it  has  been  in  many  respects 
a painful  concentration  of  thought:  the 
mind,  in  its  effort  to  grasp  that  involved  and 
complex  subject,  has  become  consciously 
strained,  as  the  eye  does  when  fixed  long  and 
intensely  on  one  object.  It  is  refreshing  just 
now  to  look  from  India  to  Africa,  and  change 
the  scene  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to 
those  of  the  Kowarra  and  its  tributaries. 

The  “ Dayspring  ’’  left  Fernando  Po  on  J une 
i 29, 1857.  Our  Missionary  force  on  board  was 
far  otherwise  than  we  had  intended,  and  in- 
stead of  several  native  agents  of  tried  character 
from  Sierra  Leone,  we  had  only  one  associated 
with  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Taylor.  The  causes  of  this  disappointment 
will  be  found  in  the  “ Intelligencer  ’’  for  last 
September.  Still,  even  this  may  have  been 
purposely  and  wisely  ordered.  It  is  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  Missions  to  find  the  Go- 
spel cause  promoted  by  the  events,  which,  on 
their  first  occurrence,  appeared  to  be  of  a se- 
riously obstructive  character:  nor  are  the 
occasions  unfrequent,  in  the  course  of  God’s 
dealings  with  men,  when,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  great  object,  a numerically 
small  and  apparently  feeble  agency  has  been 
preferred  to  one  on  a larger  scale.  If  the 
work  of  Missions  has  peculiar  difficulties,  it 
has  also  peculiar  consolations,  and  this  is  one, 
that  reverses  prepare  its  way  to  victory,  and 
that  it  waxes  strong  out  of  the  midst  of  weak- 
ness. 

On  July  3d,  the  Brass  mouth  of  the  river 
was  entered,  and  the  Niger  reached  through 
the  creeks  on  the  13th.  The  progress  was 
slow;  the  "Dayspring,’’  not  a very  lively 
craft  herself,  being  retarded  by  having  in  tow 
the  " George  ’’  schooner,  heavily  laden  with 
goods  for  the  Confluence.  At  Aboh,  a name 
well  known  in  connexion  with  previous  expe- 
ditions, the  vessels  remained  two  days ; and  at 
this  spot,  where  a Christian  teacher  had  been 
so  often  promised,  Mr.  Crowther  would  gladly 
have  located  an  evangelist  had  one  been 
available.  But  in  the  anticipation  of  some 
one  being  soon  sent,  perhaps  by  the  consort 
steamer,  the  " Sunbeam,’’  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  river’s  mouth  about  the  end  of  the 
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yew,  he  ordered  the  Mission  ground  to  be 
cleared  of  grass,  and  building  materials  to  be 
provided,  so  that  when  required  there  might  be 
no  delay  in  the  erection  of  a temporary  house. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  by  name  Orise,  in  whose 
district  the  ltnd  is  situated,  readily  charged 
himself  with  this  preliminary  work.  At  Ossa- 
mare  there  was  the  same  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  receive  Christian  teach- 
ers. They  tendered  tbeir  best  land  for  build- 
ings. The  only  difficulty  to  the  immediate 
commencement  of  Missionary  work  at  this 
place  was  again  the  want  of  the  agent,  and 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  defer  these 
anxious  people  with  promises  of  a speedy  re- 
turn. 

Onitsha,  important  from  its  market,  and 
the  number  of  people,  of  various  races,  who 
assemble  there  for  commercial  purposes,  ap- 
peared most  suitable  to  be  selected  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Mission  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Niger.  The  commercial  branch 
of  the  expedition  decided  on  the  establishment 
of  a factory  at  this  place,  near  the  water  side ; 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  about  a mile 
and  a-half  inland  from  the  factory,  a site  was 
chosen  for  the  Mission  station.  To  this  ini- 
tiative of  permanent  effort  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Taylor  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  following  instructions  were 
delivered  to  him,  on  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, by  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther — 

“ OniUa,  July  81, 1857. 

" My  dear  Brother— Though  we  are 
about  to  separate  for  a season,  yet  you  are 
not  alone : 1 Lo,  I am  with  you  always/  is  the 
faithful  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  His  disciples : this  will  also  be  realized  con- 
cerning us. 

“ I doubt  not  the  Society  will  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  strengthen  your  hands.  Before 
parting,  I wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
some  particular  and  most  important  points, 
preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a new 
Mission  like  this. 

“1.  Cultivate  friendship  with  all  the  people 
as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  gain  their  good 
will  and  confidence. 

“2.  Your  ministerial  duties  will  be  very 
simple  and  plain.  At  first  you  will  have  to 
teach  only  by  conversation,  when  you  visit 
the  people,  or  they  visit  you,  rather  than  by 
direct  service.  Be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  May  the  Lord  give  you  wisdom 
to  win  souls  to  Himself! 

“ 3.  You  will  need  much  patience  to  bear 
and  forbear  with  the  ignorance  and  simplicity 
of  the  people.  They  are  like  babes. 

“ 4.  It  will  be  most  advisable  to  attend  to 
the  reduction  of  the  language;  correct  the 
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Primer  in  the  course  of  using ; improve  and 
enlarge  the  Vocabulary  ; and  make  as  much 
translations  as  you  can. 

“ 5.  Try  to  get  the  names  of  the  tribes  and 
countries  around  you,  and  ascertain  as  much 
as  possible  their  relative  position  to  each 
other,  and  distance,  and  how  far  their  inter- 
course with  the  coast,  and  at  which  point, 
whether  at  Brass,  Bonny,  or  Calabar,  and 
whether  by  land  or  water. 

“ 6.  Be  not  disappointed  if  you  find  the  peo- 
ple do  not  act  up  to  their  engagement : it  is  ra- 
ther a matter  of  surprise  that  they  do  so 
much ; they  must  be  taught  the  lessonsof  jus- 
tice and  truth,  and  that  by  our  own  example. 
We  must  first  show  that  we  place  confidence 
in  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  by  mak- 
ing them  small  advances,  as  I have  done  at 
Aboh,  till  they  are  acquainted  with  day  labour. 

“ 7.  All  our  first  buildings  must  be  tempo- 
rary, but  as  good  and  comfortable  as  we  can 
make  them  with  present  materials,  till  we  are 
better  established, and  know  more  the  resources 
of  the  locality.  It  is  necessary  that  one  small 
house  should  be  made  at  Aboh,  and  one  at  Os- 
samare,  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  locate  teachers  at  once  in  each  of  these 
places,  on  their  arrival  from  Sierra  Leone,  or 
for  Missionary  occupation  during  a periodica] 
visit ; but  the  first  and  most  important  place 
to  which  your  attention  shall  be  chiefly  di- 
rected is  Onitsa,  which  appears  to  to  be  the 
high  road  to  the  heart  of  the  Ibo  nation. 

“8.  Should  I not  be  able  to  pursue  my 
journey  to  Abbeokuta  by  land,  as  it  is  antici- 
pated, you  will  see  me  again  after  our  Mission 
to  Sokoto.  By  that  time  you  will  have  heard 
from  the  Parent  Committee,  to  whom  you 
must  write  by  every  opportunity. 

“9.  Keep  regular  journals,  and  omit  no- 
thing of  your  proceedings  and  your  notices  of 
the  country  and  customs  of  the  people,  for  the 
information  of  the  Parent  Committee. 

“ Should  any  one  be  sent  to  join  you  in  the 
Ibo  district,  and  no  specific  instructions  are 
given  by  the  Society  respecting  his  location,  he 
should  be  stationed  at  Aboh  as  the  next  place 
claiming  our  attention.” 

We  commend  this  native  brother,  on  his 
restoration  to  the  people  and  country  from 
whence  his  parents  had  been  carried  into 
exile,  and  this  commencement  of  the  arduous 
yet  honourable  office  of  kindling  up  amongst 
the  masses  of  poor  dark  heathen  on  the  Ni- 
ger’s banks  the  light  of  gospel  truth,  to  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  God’s  people  in  this 
land.  There  is  much  to  encourage  hope  and 
expectation.  The  king  and  his  chiefs  appear 
well  disposed  and  tractable,  and,  under  kind 
Christian  teaching,  of  that  tone  and  character 
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so  wisely  indicated  by  Mr.  Crowther,  many 
stray  sheep  from  amongst  the  Ibo  people  will, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  Christ. 

At  Idda,  the  state  of  things  was  much 
more  encouraging  than  on  the  occasion  of  the 
two  previous  expeditions.  The  old  Attah  was 
dead.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
the  tedious  formalities  through  which  the 
European  deputation  which  was  sent  to  wait 
on  him  in  1841  was  constrained  to  pass,  be- 
fore access  could  be  obtained  to  his  presence, 
as  well  as  the  monarch’s  attempt  at  grandeur 
— his  red  velvet  tobe,  bells  around  his  legs, 
with  large  quantities  of  beads  around  his 
neck,  and  carpet  slippers,  big  enough  to  fit  an 
elephant.*  The  results  of  that  interview  was 
not  of  an  encouraging  character,  the  attention 
of  His  Majesty  directing  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  presents  which  were  delivered  to 
him.  Thirteen  years  after,  and  the  same  man 
still  reigned : there  were  the  same  tedious  for- 
malities ; there  were  the  same  silk-velvet  tobe 
and  crown  of  white  beads,  and  the  same  quan- 
tities of  strung  cowries,  coral,  and  beads,  co- 
vered his  neck.  But  Idda  had  evidently  de- 
teriorated under  his  rule,  nor  did  the  Attah  ap- 
pear to  have  cared  as  much  for  his  subjects  as 
for  his  velvet  tobe ; at  least  the  deteriora- 
tion in  their  condition  was  much  more  mani- 
fest. Dissentions  had  prevailed,  population  had 
diminished,  and  grass  of  luxuriant  growth  co- 
vered the  deserted  sites.  But  now,  in  1 857,  the 
old  Attah  had  died,  and  his  son  had  succeeded 
him,  from  whom  Mr.Crowther  met  a most  kind 
reception.  He  appears  to  be  a decided  im- 
provement on  the  old  stock,  and  likely  to  do 
more  good  for  his  country  than  his  forefathers 
had  done.  On  being  reminded  of  the  promise 
which  the  old  Attah  had  made,  to  receive 
Christian  teachers,  and  give  land  for  Mission 
premises,  he  immediately  appointed  a man  to 
accompany  Mr.  Crowther  about  the  town, 
and  help  him  to  the  selection  of  the  best  spot 
which  could  be  found.  This  accordingly  has 
been  done,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  send  forth 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  an  efficient  la- 
bourer, and  thus  occupy,  while  it  still  remains 
open,  this  door  of  uscfulnesss. 

Igbegbe,  at  the  Confluence,  was  next  reached. 
The  aspect  of  things  here,  and  the  measure  of 
encouragement,  will  be  best  collected  from 
Mr.  Crowther’s  own  remarks.  He  says,  un- 
der date  August  26,  1857 — 

(i  In  Igbegbe,  at  the  Confluence,  we  were 
most  warmly  received,  and  the  assurance  that 
we  were  now  about  to  make  a permanent;  stay 


* Vide  Schon  and  Crowther’s  Journals  of  the 
Niger  Expedition  in  1841,  p.  84. 
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with  them  gave  unbounded  delight.  A spot 
of  land  is  cleared  for  the  factory,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  near  the  river ; and  I have 
taken  some  open  ground  on  the  north  side 
for  our  Mission  station : not  being  quite  so 
near  the  river,  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
traffic.  Dr.  Baikie  and  Lieutenant  Glover 
have  engaged  to  provide  funds  for  a church 
connected  with  the  station,  and  I have  al- 
ready ordered  materials  for  the  erection  of 
the  temporary  necessary  buildings  in  the 
Mission  premises. 

“ On  Sunday,  the  16th,  I commenced  pub- 
lic teaching  in  the  town,  by  way  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  was  at- 
tentively listened  to  by  those  who  .were  pre- 
sent. Schon’s  Haussa  translations  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  John  were  introduced,  the  text 
of  which  was  compared  with  the  Arabic 
text  of  my  Bible,  which  I made  Kosumo, 
my  Arabic  interpreter,  to  read,  to  satisfy  the 
Mohammedans,  some  of  whom  were  present, 
and  desired  to  see  the  Arabic  copy  of  the 
Christian  Bible.  My  subject  was  the  con- 
versation of  Nicodemus  with  Jesus.  Sun- 
day-school was  commenced  by  making  use  of 
the  alphabet  from  the  Ibo  Primer.  On  the 
19th,  Dr.  Baikie,  who  was  very  anxious  that 
something  should  be  begun  by  way  of  day- 
school,  offered  the  services  of  Mr.  Preddy,  a 
Christian  trader,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Sierra  Leone : the  Galadima  gave 
five  boys  to  begin  with.  On  Sunday,  the 
23d,  I occupied  my  place  again  in  the  ante- 
hall  of  the  Galadima’s  premises,  where  a 
number,  from  forty  to  fifty,  as  many  as  the 
room  could  hold,  came  together,  whom  I ad- 
dressed from  the  golden  rule  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  i Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets to  which 
they  paid  satisfactory  attention.  This  text, 

I which  was  carefully  read  on  Saturday  in 
Haussa,  and  which  I made  Kosumo  to  read 
in  Arabic,  was  again  subjected  to  comparison  ; 
when  I told  them,  that  if  they  should  be  in 
doubt  of  any  text  which  might  be  read  to 
them  from  the  New  Testament,  they  could 
prove  it  from  the  corresponding  text  in  the 
Arabic  Bible,  a copy  of  which  I presented  to 
the  Galadima.  I had  Sunday-school  after- 
wards. 

" Had  I some  one  to  leave  here,  the  work 
would  have  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion. Not  only  the  children,  but  the  adults 
also,  are  anxious  to  be  taught  to  read  from  the 
character  of  the  Anasara.  Mr.  Preddy  will 
continue  the  day-school. 

“ As  regards  the  relative  position  of  Igbegbe 
at  the  Confluence,  and  of  Idda,  the  capital  of 
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Igart,  the  following  remarks  may  be  of  some 
service— As  a depot,  and  centre  of  communi- 
cation by  the  river,  Igbeghe  possesses  superior 
advantages  to  any  other  place.  But  when 
the  situation  of  the  town  itself,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, Igbegbe  is  inferior  to  Idda.  At 
the  rising  of  the  rivers,  Igbegbe  is  entirely  re- 
duced to  an  island  by  lakes  around ; and 
even  now  we  cannot  communicate  with 
the  neighbouring  towns  without  crossing  a 
swampy  creek,  nearly  the  distance  of  a mile, 
ferried  lengthwise  by  canoes.  This  place  was 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  old  Odokodo, 
more  as  a place  of  refuge  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Felatahs  than  for  its  otherwise  superior  situa- 
tion. If  Europeans  be  stationed  at  Igbegbe, 
they  will  be  able  to  judge,  in  course  of  time, 
whether  a European  house  would  not  be  pre- 
ferable in  any  of  the  towns  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  from  opposite  Mount  Purdy,  upwards 
to  Mount  Crosier,  or  on  Ad  ini  pa  (properly 
Danapa),  hill,  which  appears  entirely  dry,  and 
open  to  the  sea-breeze  from  the  south  and 
west;  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  lands  ceded  for  the 
model  farm  in  1841,  but  not  so  much  inha- 
bited by  natives  as  the  left  side  of  the  river. 
A place  on  Mount  Patta,  for  occasional  change, 
would  be  found  of  great  use,  and  much  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  it.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  town  of  Idda,  the,  capital  of  Igara, 
possesses  very  superior  advantages  over 
Igbegbe,  with  regard  to  its  dryness  of  soil, 
its  elevated  situation,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  river,  its 
openness  to  every  breeze,  the  greater  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  facility  of  extending 
Missionary  operations  inland  to  Akpoko, 
which  borders  on  the  Mitshi,  and  the  exten- 
sive country  of  Kororofa,  on  the  bank  of  the 
l^hadda,  with  whom  the  Jgaras  have  com- 
munication and  intercourse  by  internal  trade. 

“ I feel  persuaded  that  the  Niger  Mission 
will  work  to  advantage,  if  Onitsha  and  Idda 
are  taken  £s  starting-points  by  land,  and 
Igbegbe  by  the  river  among  the  heathen  po- 
pulation, especially  towards  Tsbadda.” 

From  Idda  upwards  the  river  scenery 
becomes  strikingly  beautiful.  Ridges  of  hills 
burst  into  view,  and,  as  they  are  approached, 
new  ranges  disclose  themselves.  Instead  of 
the  wearisome  mangrove  swamps  of  the  coast, 
mountains  rise,  with  all  the  wildness  and  va- 
riety of  volcanic  formations,  and  a new  and 
beautiful  vegetation  gratifies  the  eye.  Occa- 
sionally travellers  are  reminded  of  well- 
remembered  scenes  on  the  Clyde  or  the 
Rhine;  but  the  illusion  is  soon  dissipated, 
for  there  are  strange  denizens  in  these  African 


waters  which  have  no  place  near  home : cro- 
codiles, ten  or  twenty  feet  long,  sleeping 
gently,  as  though  secure  from  molestation, 
and  hippopatami  blowing  around  the  ship  by 
night,  and  blowing  away  on  the  shoals  by 
day.  As  the  steamer  passed  upwards  from 
the  Confluence  towards  Egga,  new  rivers 
were  discovered — the  Romfl  and  the  Lafun. 
The  first  was  discerned  from  the  Rennell 
mountains,  flowing  from  east  south-east,  its 
mouth  having  escaped  notice  as  the  steamer 
passed  up.  They  are  both  affluents  of  the 
Kowarra,  but  are  not  marked  on  any  chart. 
Where  the  Lafun  enters  the  main  channel, 
Allen  notes,  “ Probable  mouths  of  Kudunia.” 
It  is  a tributary  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
London  Bridge,  the  current  very  rapid.  As 
we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Niger, 
we  shall  no  doubt  And  that  it  is  the  chief 
artery  to  a vast  series  of  river  ramifications, 
which  are  spread  like  a net- work  throughout 
the  vast  territories  of  Sudan.  The  Niger  is  to 
Africa  what  the  Yang-tze-keangis  to  China,  the 
way  of  approach  to  interior  nations,  provided 
of  God  as  a means  of  peaceful  communication 
between  man  and  man,  but  hitherto  shut  up 
through  man’s  jealousy  of  bis  fellow,  or,  like 
the  Niger,  unimproved  through  timidity  and 
want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  civilized 
nations.  We  believe  the  day  has  well  nigli 
come  when  these  great  river-roads  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended  ; and  that,  in  the  happy  combination 
of  Missionary  and  commercial  effort,  by  which 
the  existing  Niger  expedition  is  characterized, 
we  have  the  inauguration  of  that  river  to  be- 
neficial purposes. 

Egga  was  the  ultimate  advance  of  the  suf- 
fering expedition  of  1841.  It  was  then  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  town  which  had  been 
met  with  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  popu- 
lation being  rated  at  7000  or  8000.  The 
Felatahs  were  then  actively  engaged  in  ag- 
gressing on  the  various  Sudan  nations ; and 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  from  Illorin, 
as  an  advanced  post,  the  Yoruba  kingdom 
was  strongly  assailed.  The  dread  and  fear  of 
these  invasions  had  fallen  on  all  the  nations ; 
and  Rogang,  the  chief  of  Egga,  was  in  mortal^ 
dread  of  Sumo  Zaki,  the  Felatah  King  of 
Rabba.  His  sympathies  evidently  were  with 
the  English,  and  he  would  gladly  have  co- 
operated in  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  had 
he  dared  to  do  so ; but  he  was  afraid  even  to 
come  on  board  the  “ Albert,”  lest  it  should 
be  said  at  Rabba,  “ Rogang  has  joined  the 
white  people and,  so  soon  as  the  white 
people  had  returned  to  the  sea,  he  should  re- 
main to  endure  the  consequences.  The  ces- 
sation of  war,  and  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
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plex  system  of  internal  slavery,  are  great  so- 
cial changes,  which  can  never  be  accomplished 
suddenly  or  abruptly.  Treaties  agreed  upon 
and  signed,  unless  they  embody  the  free-will 
purpose  of  a nation,  are  observed  only  just 
so  long  as  the  superior  power  is  present  to 
enforce  them : if  this  be  withdrawn,  the 
treaty  is  at  once  set  aside.  The  strong  cur- 
rent of  human  desire  has  undergone  no  altera- 
tion ; it  flows  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
artificial  embankment  is  soon  swept  away. 
We  still  aim  at  the  same  great  objects  as  were 
contemplated  by  the  expedition  of  1841,  but 
the  mode  of  action  by  which  we  hope  to  attain 
them,  if  more  aggressive  in  its  character,  is 
more  sure  in  its  results.  We  seek  to  introduce 
such  influences  as  shall  alter  men’s  minds, 
and  render  them,  without  any  treaty-ob- 
ligations, our  active  friends  and  co-operators. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  expedition,  the  indica- 
tions of  native  industry,  and  prosecution  of 
various  manufactures,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, were  especially  pleasing.  Some 
200  looms  were  at  work  throughout  the 
town.  Tho  cloth  produced  from  them  was 
uncommonly  neat,  and  of  various  hues,  white 
or  striped -white,  blue,  and  red.  The  webs 
were  three  inches  wide,  and  about  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  long.  They  were  afterwards  sewn 
together  to  any  length  or  width  which  might 
be  required.  The  weaving  is  done  by  the 
men : the  women  are  occupied  in  preparing 
the  dyes.  Besides  these,  potters  were  busy  at 
their  vessels  of  clay ; blacksmiths  at  their  an- 
vils ; and  grinders  of  Indian  corn  at  the  stones. 

The  houses,  like  those  of  Idda,  are  of  a 
conical  shape,  but  the  doors  higher,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  enter  them  without  knocking 
the  head  against  the  lintel : the  walls  are  of 
clay  mixed  with  straw,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  durable : they  are  without  windows,  and 
with  but  one  door.  Some  of  a superior  cha- 
racter are  built  with  two  walls,  about  two 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  the  outer  wall 
forming  a kind  of  verandah,  so  as  to  keep  the 
inside  dry  and  cool. 

Unlike  Idda,  Egga  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  loss  since  the  time  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  to  be  more 
densely  populated.  Intestine  war  bad  broken 
out  between  the  Felatah  rulers,  Sumo  Zaki,  of 
Rabba,  and  his  brother,  Dasaba,  of  Lade, 
amidst  the  fluctuations  of  which  both  towns, 
Rabba  and  Lade,  bad  been  wasted,  and  the 
populations  bad  been  compelled  to  seek  a re- 
fuge in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  where 
they  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Felatah  soldiery.  The  population 
is  stated  to  have  increased  from  8000  to 
12,000. 


Egga  must  be  considered  as  the  centre  of 
the  Nufi,  or  Nufe,  nation,  called  by  the  Yo- 
ruba  people  “ Tagba,”  a numerous  section  of 
the  African  race,  extending  from  the  Con- 
fluence, along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to 
Rabba,  and  beyond  it.  It  presents,  there- 
fore, the  precise  position  to  which  some  of 
our  Sierra-Leone  Christians,  themselves  ex- 
patriated Nufis,  or  the  children  of  such,  maybe 
transferred,  with  every  prospect  of  usefulness, 
to  be  evangelists  among  their  countrymen,  as 
are  Samuel  Crowther  among  the  Yorubas,  and 
J.  C.  Taylor  among  the  Ibos.  We  cannot 
forbear  casting  back  a longing  look  on  Sierra 
Leone,  as  we  thus  review  the  important  cen- 
tres of  operation  which  present  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger ; amongst  the  Ibos, 
Aboh,  and  Ossamare ; amongst  the  Igari, 
Iddah  ; the  Confluence  amongst  the  Igbira 
and  Kakandas ; and  Egga  amongst  the 
Nufis.  We  have  sent  forward  two  men  to 
spy  out  the  land,  and  they  send  us  back  a 
good  report.  They  ask  the  church  to  come 
up  and  take  possession  of  it.  It  is  not  to  the 
European  Missionary  the  demand  is  so  much 
made,  as  to  the  Christian  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone,  who  have  been  so  marvellously  dealt 
with.  Providentially  brought  out  of  their 
country,  that  they  might  become  converts  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  they  are  now  invited  to 
go  back  to  the  parent  stocks,  and  become  the 
instruments  of  light  to  their  heathen  country- 
men. We  look  to  Sierra  Leone  to  take  up 
with  energy  the  Niger  Mission.  This  is  the 
work — the  great  and  noble  enterprise  for 
which  she  has  been  under  preparation  for  a 
long  series  of  years;  a field  of  many  lan- 
guages, requiring  just  what  Sierra  Leone  is 
capable  of  affording — amany-tongued  agency. 
We  reckon  much  on  the  Christian  energy  and 
promptitude  of  Bishop  Bowen,  whose  safe 
arrival  at  Freetown,  and  hearty  reception, 
we  have  learned  by  the  last  mail;  and  we  trust 
that  the  “ Sunbeam’’  will  leave  Sierra  Leone 
for  the  Niger,  having  on  board  many  ex- 
perienced and  devoted  men,  willing  to  con- 
secrate the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  great  work 
of  Christian  Missions  on  the  Niger’s  banks. 
“ Here,”  exclaims  the  veteran  pioneer  of  the 
Society— himself*  an  African,  the  Rev.  S. 
Crowther  — “ here  are  extensive  openings 
before  the  Society,  but  how  to  occupy  them 
is  the  next  and  most  important  question. 
Ought  there  be  any  difficulty  with  the  church, 
if  heathen  kings  and  Mohammedan  rulers  put 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  Christ’s 
last  command  to  His  disciples,  * Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  V ” 

Nay,  it  would  prove  our  unfitness  for  the 
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great  work  to  which  we  have  been  providen- 
tially summoned,  if  at  the  present  moment 
there  were  any  hesitation.  We  have  long 
toiled  and  prayed  for  Africa.  Now  is  the 
long  wished-for  moment,  when  effectual  help 
may  be  yielded  her.  With  what  a strong 
Mission  should  we  not  haste  forward  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  gospel  in  new  coun- 
tries where  the  voice  of  the  evangelist  has 
never  yet  been  heard ! Haste,  haste,  the  mo- 
ments are  precious ! The  deep  waters  of  the 
Niger  flow  not  more  surely  to  their  ocean 
home,  than  the  stream  of  time  to  the  vaster 
ocean  of  eternity,  and  thousands  of  souls  are 
borne  onward  to  whom  Jesus  is  a stranger. 

In  leaving  Egga,  the  expedition  was  about 
to  enter  on  new  regions,  as  yet  unvisited  by  a 
Missionary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Sudan,  that  vast  extent  of  African  country 
which  awaits  our  cultivation.  Here  are 
“fertile  lands,  irrigated  by  large  navigable 
rivers  and  extensive  lakes,  ornamented  with 
the  finest  timber,  and  producing  various 
species  of  grain,  rice,  sesamum,  ground-nuts 
in  unlimited  abundance,  the  sugar-cane,  &c., 
together  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  most 
valuable  commodities  of  trade.  The  whole 
of  Central  Africa,  from  Bagirmi  to  the  east 
as  far  as  Timbuctoo  to  the  west,  abounds  in 
these  products.  The  natives  of  these  regions 
not  only  weave  their  own  cotton,  but  dye 
their  home-made  shirts  with  their  own  in- 
digo.” • The  far-famed  Niger,  and  its 
branches,  give  access  to  these  regions,  and 
here  has  been  the  great  battle-field,  where 
lalamism,  by  commercial  enterprise  and  acts 
of  predatory  warfare,  has  been  aggressing 
upon  a weak  heathenism,  trampling  it 
down  and  establishing  itself  with  a rude 
domin&ncy  in  the  sovereignty  of  these 
lands.  From  the  Confluence  upwards,  its  en- 
croachments had  been  perceptible  in  the  no- 
minal adherence  of  numbers,  who  still  re- 
mained heathen  at  heart,  and  had  adopted  the 
new  profession  from  motives  of  expediency. 
With  the  exception  of  Egga,  where,  from  the 
disquietudes  which  prevailed  northward,  there 
had  been  a great  influx  of  Mohammedans, 
Islamism,  from  the  Confluence  to  Rabba, 
has  but  a very  partial  hold  upon  the  people. 
“In  many  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Edere 
and  Muye,  Kakanda  towns,  between  the  Con- 
fluence and  Egga,  each  containing  about  3000 
inhabitants,  Mohammedans  are  very  rare:  in 
fact,  at  Edere  there  w as  not  one.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Toi,  small  groups  of  three  vil- 
lages above  Laird's  Point,  near  the  foot  of 

* Barth’s  Travels,  Ac.,  in  North  and  Central 
Africa.  Preface. 
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Rennell  mountains : in  one  of  these  groups, 
except  a youth,  there  were  none  professing 
Mohammedanism.  This  is  the  state  of  a 
great  many  towns  and  villages,  both  among 
the  Kakandas  and  Nufis.”  Islamism  has  not 
therefore  had  time  to  complete  its  subjuga- 
tion of  these  countries,  and  consolidate  its  do- 
minion. The  empire  is  yet  divided,  and  the 
entrance  of  Christianity  on  the  scene  of  action 
is  seasonable.  There  is  yet  opportunity,  al- 
though there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  do 
not  mean  that  Mohammedanism  is  impregna- 
ble, or  that,  if  it  had  succeeded  in  completing 
its  line  of  defences,  that  then  we  should  con- 
sider its  position  unassailable,  and  turn  away 
from  it  in  despair.  There  is  no  stronghold  of  the 
god  of  this  world  with  which  the  pure  gospel 
cannot  successfully  contend ; but  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  come  in  before  Mohammedanism 
has  completed  the  absorption  of  the  heathen 
systems,  and  while  the  populations,  disunited 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  are  more  approach- 
able. Every  friend  of  humanity  must  desire 
to  see  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism  in 
these  regions  arrested,  not  only  because  it 
prides  itself  upon  a system,  which  the  rude 
heathenism  of  the  African  nations  does  not 
pretend  to,  and  is  therefore  more  presump- 
tuous and  bold  to  do  battle  against  God's 
truth  ; but  because  of  the  cruelty  by  which  it 
is  characterized  in  Africa,  and  the  multiplied 
calamities  which  it  inflicts  upon  the  con- 
quered nations.  Wherever  Mohammedanism 
advances,  the  slave-trade  appears  with  it,  and 
prospers  under  its  protection.  Mohamme- 
dans are  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  the 
most  merciless,  of  slave-dealers.  Dr.  Barth, 
in  his  third  volume,  describes  the  desolation 
wrought  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
armies  of  Bornu  amongst  the  rich  and  fertile 
regions  which  lie  between  the  Ben u we  and 
Shari,  and  the  sanguinary  prosecution  of  slave- 
hunting amid  the  peaceful  villages  In  a single 
day  not  less  than  a thousand  captives  were 
brought  in.  “ Not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  full-grown  men  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  allowed  to  bleed  to  death,  a leg 
having  been  severed  from  the  body.  Most  of 
them  were  tall  men,  with  pleasing  features.’* 
The  Felatahs  have  been  to  the  African  tribes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  Tshadda  a 
scourge  similar  to  that  which  the  Kanuris 
prove  to  be  amongst  other  nations  farther 
east.  It  is  time  indeed  for  the  introduction  of 
restraining  and  healing  influences  ; and  we 
trust  and  pray  that  God  may  now  per- 
mit the  work  of  Christian  evangelization  to 
go  forward  with  a permanent  effort  amidst 
these  inner  nations,  one  which  may  never 
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intermit  until  the  gospel,  in  its  peaceful  and 
tranquillizing  results,  be  felt  and  recognised  in 
contradistinction  to  the  barbarities  of  that 
evil  system  which  would  dispute  the  palm  of 
ascendancy  over  Africa. 

The  expedition  was  about  to  approach 
Rabba  at  a singularly  opportune  moment, 
when  the  irritating  action  of  intestine  war 
amongst  the  Felatah  rulers  was  stayed  for  a 
moment,  and  in  the  calm  which  prevailed 
they  were  disposed  to  yield  a more  favour- 
able reception  to  its  members  and  objects, 
than,  under  other  circumstances,  could  have 
been  expected.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Crow- 
ther’s  communication,  which  is  full  of  in- 
teresting facts. 

“ Sept.  22 — Hearing  that  Sumo  Zaki,  the  ex- 
king  of  Rabba,  has  returned  from  Sokoto,  and 
Dasaba,  of  Lade,  has  returned  from  Illorin, 
that  both  have  been  reconciled  by  the  Sultan  of 
Sokoto,  and  were  living  in  the  war-camp  at 
a place  called  Bida,  in  the  interior,  on  the 
back  of  the  Admiralty  range,  and  that  a tri- 
butary stream,  called  Lafun,  would  bring  us 
close  to  the  camp,  the  ‘ Dayspring 9 was 
directed  thither  from  the  main  river  on  the 
Oth  instant,  when  the  Lafun  was  found  to 
be  about  200  yards  wide,  and  varied  in  depth 
from  three  to  five  fathoms.  We  ascended  it 
between  the  Admiralty  range  for  eleven 
miles,  according  to  the  course  of  the  stream, 
to  the  ferry  called  Wuyagi.  It  would  be  na- 
vigable for  the  4 Day  spring*  yet  further  up. 
On  the  14th,  we  went  to  the  camp  at  Bida, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  the  Lafun  ; and  on 
the  loth  we  had  an  interview  with  Sumo  Za- 
ki and  Dasaba,  in  their  separate  camps,  by 
whom  we  were  most  warmly  received  and 
liberally  entertained.  They  are  waiting  for 
the  subsiding  of  the  rains,  when  they  all 
intend  to  remove  from  the  camp  to  re- 
build Rabba.  Sumo  Zaki  is  the  acknow- 
ledged king,  and  Dasaba  is  next  to  him 
in  rank,  he  being  a younger  brother.  The 
Sultan  of  Sokoto  j roposed  Dasaba's  re- 
turning to  Lade,  and  Sumo  Zaki  to  Rabba ; 
but  Dasaba  prefers  being  together  with  his 
brother  at  Rabba,  so  the  matter  was  again 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Sultan  of 
Sokoto.  Isa,  the  son  of  Ederisa,  late  King  of 
Nufi,  is  to  share  a certain  district  made  over 
to  him,  and  be  tributary  to  no  one:  his  seat 
will  be  the  site  of  Gbara,  the  former  capital 
of  Nufi,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  about  the  same 
time  as  Rabba:  the  site  of  Gbara  is  im- 
mediately on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lafun, 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  main  river, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  Nufi 
country.,, 

, The  result  of  this  interview,  the  first  which 
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has  taken  place  between  a Christian  Missio- 
nary and  the  Felatah  rulers,  our  readers  will 
desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with.  It  is  en- 
couraging beyond  all  we  could  have  antici- 
pated. “ Sumo  Zaki  and  Dasaba  have  not 
only  offered  the  whole  river  to  us  for  trade  and 
commerce , with  their  protection,  but  they  have 
also  given  us  full  permission  to  teach  the  hea- 
then population  under  their  government  the 
religion  of  the  Anasara,  and  promised  me  a 
place  for  a Mission  station  at  Rabba,  on 
their  return  thither . I think  the  Society  should 
lose  no  time , but  take  them  at  their  word,  and 
at  once  establish  agents  among  them  99  True, 
indeed,  there  is  not  a moment  to  be  lost.  We 
know  not  how  soon  the  mood  of  these  kings 
may  change.  The  wind  may  blow  from  a 
new  quarter:  other  influences  may  arise, 
and  the  inconstant  ones  will  shift  with  it. 
The  door  is  open,  let  us  arise  and  enter. 
Soon,  if  we  delay,  some  restless  spirit  may 
arise  from  within,  and  abruptly  close  it ; and 
although  it  be  true  we  serve  under  One  “ who 
openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth 
and  no  man  openeth,”  yet  is  it  also  true, 
that  if  His  servants  procrastinate  when  a fa- 
vourable crisis  invites  them  to  instant  action, 
He  often  allows  the  opportunity  to  close  for  a 
season,  to  teach  them  promptitude  when  it  be 
next  presented  to  them.  Again  we  appeal 
on  behalf  of  Africa.  We  would  summon  all 
that  is  left  of  the  energy  and  zeal  which  once 
lived  and  burned  in  the  heart  of  a Clarkson, 
a Wilberforce,  and  the  host  of  noble  men  who 
travailed  in  its  cause.  We  would  call  upon 
all  who  have  inherited  their  spirit,  to  take  up 
again,  with  the  holy  resolution  of  earlier  days, 
this  long-cherished  object,  and  give  com- 
pletion to  the  series  of  efforts  which  have  been 
put  forth  for  the  good  of  Africa.  A Christian 
Mission  amongst  the  Nufis  at  Rabba,  in  the 
heart  of  Sudan,  where,  once  centralized,  it 
may  ramify  as  far.  as  Kane  and  Sokoto  in  one 
direction,  and,  in  another,  conjoin  with  Yoruba 
and  its  extending  Missions — how  glorious  1 
What  a reproach  to  Christians,  both  here  and 
at  Sierra  Leone,  if  they  hesitate  an  instant  to 
accept  the  invitation  which  Samuel  Crowther 
has  forwarded  to  them  from  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Let  it  have  not  a mere  nominal  ac- 
ceptance, which  defers  all  effort  to  some  fu- 
ture period  which  may  never  come,  but  one 
that  binds  us  to  immediate  exertion,  and  that 
upon  a scale  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of 
the  opportunity. 

Of  the  importance  of  Rabba  as  a great 
central  position,  when  rebuilt,  Mr.  Crowther 
thus  speaks — 

" Rabba  is  situated  on  cliffs  ninety-six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  at  the  rise  of 
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the  water,  by  actual  measurement.  The  ruins 
extend  along  the  river  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  upwards,  with  an  extensive  open 
country  inland.  From  the  cliffs,  the  high- 
lands in  the  Yoruba  country  are  in  full 
view,  and  Saraji  Hill,  a halting-place  on  the 
way  to  Illorin,  is  seen  at  a distance  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  situation  of  Rabba,  with 
the  cliffs  in  front,  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Idda,  in  Igara,  but  more  open,  and  is  the 
direct  route  from  Kano  to  Illorin,  with  horses, 
donkeys,  ivory,  slaves,  and  other  articles, 
only  suitable  for  native  markets.  This  place 
will  be  a mart  of  great  trade  when  rebuilt 
again,  especially  if  fostered  by  a tradiug 
establishment.  European  and  Asiatic  goods 
find  their  way  here  across  the  desert,  and 
some  were  brought  to  us  on  board  for  sale. 
The  population  we  met  at  Bida  could  not 
have  been  less  than  60,000 ; and  when  the 
scattered  remnants  in  different  towns  and 
villages  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  come 
together,  the  population  of  Rabba  will  amount 
to  70,000,  composed  of  Fulanis,  Nufis, 
Haussas,  and  a mixed  body  of  Yorubas  and 
Egbas,  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  Felani 
kings  as  warriors.  Here,  and  at  Illorin,  are 
the  principal  strongholds  of  Mohammedanism. 
It  is  an  important  point  gained  if  Christianity 
is  allowed  a place  among  them:  although 
no  immediate  efforts  be  attempted  for  the 
conversion  of  Mohammedans,  yet  judicious 
arrangements  should  be  made,  so  as  to  induce 
a spirit  of  inquiry  through  the  only  way 
they  have,  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  reading  of  tlje  Haussa 
language  is  taught  as  a medium  of  commu- 
nication. It  has  been  discovered  that  the 
Haussa  language  is  not  so  generally  known 
among  the  Nufis  as  was  at  first  supposed. 
In  some  villages  there  was  not  a person 
who  could  speak  it,  and  they  were  generally 
found  to  be  heathens ; but  in  the  capital, 
Rabba,  it  is  very  much  spoken  among  the 
mixed  population.  The  Haussa,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a commercial  language,  known 
by  those  who  travel  about  the  country  as  traders 
and  merchants,  and  by  the  mallams,  who  esta- 
blish themselves  as  teachers  and  schoolmasters, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  carry  on  their  trade 
among  the  people.  In  every  town  and  village 
we  made  any  stay  at,  I always  sent  Kosumo 
on  shore  to  search  among  Arabic  papers  in 
possession  of  the  people,  to  see  if  he  could  dis- 
cover any  translations  into  any  of  the  native 
languages,  but  he  has  not  yet  seen  one : in- 
variably copies  of  the  Kor&n  have  been  pro- 
duced, entire  or  in  parts,  in  Arabic.  We  shall 
yet  persevere  in  our  inquiry 
At  Rabba  the  further  proceedings  of  the 
<>xpedition  became  a matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  original  plan,  as  laid  down 


in  England,  from  local  circumstances  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.  It  was  intended 
that  Mr.  Crowther,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  at  the  Confluence,  or  at  Rabba, 
should  pass  on  to  Sokoto,  while  the  steamer, 
penetrating  farther  up  the  river,  perhaps  as 
far  as  Bousa.  endeavoured  to  open  a commu- 
nication with  Lagos,  by  way  of  Abbeokuta. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  synchronized 
with  that  period  of  the  year  when,  the  latter 
rains  having  fallen,  all  the  rivers,  brakes,  and 
swamps  were  at  their  full  height,  so  as  to 
render  land  travelling  to  Sokoto  a matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Besides  this,  all  experienced 
persons  dissuaded  them  from  attempting  to 
take  the  steamer  to  the  recks  above  Bousa. 

It  was  at  first,  therefore,  purposed  that  a visit 
should  be  made  to  Illorin,  with  a view  of 
opening  communication  between  that  town 
and  Rabba,  and  so  through  Abbeokuta  to 
Lagos,  while  the  “ Dayspring, ” returning  to 
the  Confluence,  should  await  the  “Sunbeam,” 
and  return  with  despatches  and  stores  from 
England.  By  that  time  access  to  Sokoto 
would  become  more  feasible,  not  only  because 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  but  because 
an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  travelling 
underHhe  protection  of  an  escort,  which,  hav- 
ing accompanied  Sumo  Zaki  from  Sokoto, 
would  then  be  returning  to  that  place.  These 
purposes  were,  however,  subsequently 
changed,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  height  of  the  water,  and  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  possible  up  the  river  before  it 
began  to  fall;  the  despatches  for  England  and 
the  coast  being  forwarded  by  Sumo  Zaki's 
messenger  to  Illorin,  from  which  place  the 
mail  was  to  be  taken  to  Abbeokuta.  The 
transmission  of  the  mail  was  at  once  at- 
tempted, and,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been 
completely  successful  An  overland  mail  has 
been  established  across  the  Yoruba  country, 
and  it  is  thus  that  we  are  able,  at  so  early  a 
date,  to  communicate  to  our  readers  the  even  ts 
which  have  transpired  on  the  Niger  (Kowarra). 
The  despatches  sent  from  Rabba,  October  Cth, 
reached  Salisbury  Square,  London,  on  January 
6th— just  three  months  in  transition,  a rapidity 
of  communication  certainly  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  African  enterprise.  Surely  this 
teaches  us  that  the  new  Mission  to  Rabba, 
which  we  earnestly  advocate,  will  be  no  isolated 
undertaking,  but  one  for  which  the  way  is  pre-^ 
pared;  The  basis  of  action  has  been  already 
provided,  and  through  the  Yoruba  country 
these  localities  may  be  rapidly  communicated 
with,  their  wants  ascertained,  and  supplies  of 
men  and  means,  as  may  be  required,  for- 
warded by  the  great  road  of  the  Niger. 

The  further  advance  of  the  steamer  was, 
for  the  present,  prevented.  As  we  have 
already  stated  at  the  beginning  of  tbril^^ch?* 
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she  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  above 
Rabba.*  There,  on  the  river's  bank,  our 
friends  are  stayed ; and  however  disappoint- 
ing this  check  must  be  to  many  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  expedition,  yet  we 
believe  it  will  be  overruled  for  good.  The 
locality  where  they  have  been  detained  is  the 
precise  one  where  it  is  needful  that  a firm  foot- 
ing should  be  made,  and  our  recently-formed 
connexions  with  kings  and  chiefs  be  confirmed 
and  established.  An  opportunity  is  afforded 
us  of  making  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  site  of  the  new  Mission,  and  the 
people  among  whom  we  are  to  labour.  Kindly 
feelings  will  be  generated,  and  sympathies 
interchanged.  A transient  visit  might  have 
been  forgotten,  and  left  behind  no  permanent 
effeot ; but  impressions  resulting  from  a con- 
tinued residence  of  months  amongst  them, 

* The  “ Dayspring  *'  was  wrecked  on  October  7th. 
Mr.  Crowther’s  narrative  of  the  event  and  its  con- 
sequences will  be  introduced  in  our  next  Number. 


will  be  lasting.  Our  friends  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger  are  even  now  engaged  in  preparing 
the  place  to  which  the  Mission- tree  shall  be 
transplanted,  with  every  prospect  of  a health- 
ful growth. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  do  our  part,  and  that 
heartily,  and  at  once.  “I  should  be  very 
glad,"  writes  Mr.  Crowther,  “ to  know  the 
intentions  of  the  Parent  Committee  respect- 
ing the  Niger  expedition  before  my  return  to 
Abbeokuta.  It  is  important  for  me  to  know, 
if  possible,  before  leaving  Rabba,  that  I may 
at  once  take  advantage  of  the  permission  of 
Sumo  Zaki  and  Dasaba  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments towards  establishing  it  at  Rabba, 
thus  connecting  the  Yoruba  Mission  with  the 
Niger  from  this  point.  Let  us  go  up  at  once 
and  possess  it,  for  the  Lord  has  opened  a door 
of  access  unto  us  among  the  heathen  tribes  of 
the  interior ; and  who  knows  but  the  day  of 
the  Gospel-light  may  dawn  also  among  the 
half-enlightened  followers  of  Mohammed  V ' 
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It  has  pleased  God  so  far  to  bless  Missionary 
effort,  that  Christian  formations  have  been 
raised  up  amidst  the  masses  of  the  hea- 
then — patches  of  verdure  which  evidence 
that  fertilizing  influences  are  abroad.  The 
growth  and  developement  of  these  native 
churches  and  congregations,  are  of  primary 
importance.  The  foreign  agency  can  only 
elicit  initiative  results ; but  the  grand  agency, 
by  which  the  evangelization  of  large  masses 
of  people  is  to  be  accomplished,  must  be 
raised  up  from  amongst  themselves.  We 
look  to  these  native  churches  and  congrega- 
tions as  to  those  vital  points  of  action  from 
whence  our  future  resources  are  to  come ; 
and  it  is  a subject  of  earnest  and  prayerful 
solicitude  with  all  Parent  Missionary  Societies, 
that,  in  the  tutelage  which  they  exercise  over 
them,  they  may  promote,  by  every  suitable 
means,  their  progress  to  a healthful  maturity. 
Some  notices  on  this  subject,  referring  to  the 
means  which  have  been  used,  and  to  ulterior 
measures  which,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  be  requisite,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
They  refer  chiefly  to  such  Christian  congre- 
gations as  have  been  raised  up  from  amongst 
the  heathen,  by  the  action  of  Episcopal  Missio- 
nary Societies. 

The  object  of  Missions  is  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saviour's  command,  “Preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature." 

The  results  to  be  attained  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  this  great  duty  are  two-fold  : 
first,  an  internal  work  upon  the  soul  ofiman, 


whereby  he  becomes  a new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  meet  for  the  heavenly  inheritance  ; 
and,  secondly,  an  outward  work,  in  the  raising 
up  of  congregations  and  churches,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  gospel  shall  con- 
tinue to  extend  itself  to  the  regions  beyond. 

It  is  to  this  latter  part  of  the  subject  that 
attention  is  directed  in  this  paper. 

The  undertaking  is  initiated  by  a foreign 
agency,  whose  work  is  temporary,  apd  whose 
duties  are  peculiar.  Their  work  is  that  of  an 
evangelist.  It  was  in  this  character  the 
apostles  went  forth.  They  itinerated  over  a 
certain  district  of  country  : they  did  so  with- 
out any  assumption  of  authority,  in  humble 
guise,  and  amidst  hardship  and  privation, 
often  working  with  their  own  hands  that  they 
might  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life:  they 
went  forth  evangelizing,  teaching,  and  preach- 
ing Jesus  Christ;  sometimes  in  the  way  of 
individual  intercourse,  sometimes  surrounded 
by  large  assemblages  of  people.  The  only 
instrumentality  which  they  used  for  the  at- 
tainment of  results  was  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel:  the  only  influence  on  which  they 
depended  was  that  which  cometh  from  above. 
It  was  only  as  this  gospel  took  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  moved  them  to  repentance, 
that  such  results  as  they  looked  for  were 
produced.  In  this  first  stage  of  Missionary 
work  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  office 
than  that  of  the  evangelist.  The  work  to  be 
done  appertains  to  him  alone.  If  a bishop  go 
out  in  this  initiative  of  the  work,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  merge  his  speciality  as  a bishop 
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in  the  more  general  character  of  an  evangelist. 
It  was  so  that  the  apostles  acted.  They  com- 
bined in  their  own  persons  all  ecclesiastical 
offices ; and,  when  occasion  required  it,  as 
invested  with  authority,  they  could  ordain, 
and  arrange,  and  otherwise  fulfil,  the  office  of 
the  episcopate.  Bat  until  the  more  advanced 
state  of  the  work  required  such  functions  to 
be  exercised,  they  acted  simply  as  evangelists, 
and  suffered  the  more  special  office  to  remain 
in  abeyance  until  called  for. 

Bishops  are  not  required  in  Missionary 
action  until  congregations  have  been  col- 
lected, and  churches  formed.  Until  then, 
the  work  to  be  done  is  exclusively  that 
of  an  evangelist,  there  are  no  materials 
adapted  to  the  speeial  action  of  the  episcopate. 
If  a bishop  enter  on  a field  of  labour  at  this 
early  period  of  its  history,  it  must  be  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist*  and  defer  for  the 
present  the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions. 
The  only  element  on  which  episcopal  action 
could  be  brought  to  bear  at  this  early  period, 
is  the  Missionary  agency.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  desirable.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as  having  a tendency 
to  cripple  the  action  of  the  evangelist,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  that  disembarassment  from 
official  restraint  and  undue  interference,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  bis  work* 

The  second  stage  of  the  Missionary  under- 
taking is  when  the  more  diffusive  work 
begins  to  resolve  itself  into  congregations. 
These,  at  first,  are  feeble  and  delicate  in  their 
constitution,  and  require  that  the  evangelist 
should  engraft  a new  office  on  his  original 
one,  and  become  the  nursing-father  of  the 
infant  church.  But  he  should  consider  this 
as  an  exceptional  state,  from  which  he  should 
desire  to  relieve  himself  as  quickly  as  possible, 
that  he  may  give  himself  wholly  to  his  proper 
work  as  an  evangelist.  We  find  Paul  sus- 
pending for  a season  his  evangelistic  labour, 
that  he  might  remain  at  a given  spot  to  foster 
an  infant  church  which  had  been  raised  up 
there.  At  Corinth,  “he  continued  a year 
and  six  months,  teaching  the  word  of  God 
among  them  and  at  Ephesus,  when  he  had 
separated  the  disciples,  he  disputed  “ daily  in 
the  school  of  one  Tyrannus ; and  this  con- 
tinued by  the  space  of  two  years.’1 

Congregations,  therefore,  when  raised  up, 
should,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  be  pro- 
vided with  a native  pastorate.  This  was 
Paul’s  procedure.  He  revisited  the  places 
where  he  had  been  instrumental  in  raising  up 
congregations ; and,  while  exhorting  the  dis- 
ciples to  continue  in  tbe  faith,  “ordained 
them  elders  in  every  city.”  The  modern 
evangelist  is  called  upon  to  assimilate  his 


action  to  that  of  the  apostle ; and  that  not 
only  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  his  own 
freedom  of  action  as  an  evangelist,  but  also  as 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  infant 
church.  The  attempt  to  construct  a pastorate 
out  of  the  foreign  agency,  by  which  the  work 
was  initiated,  cannot  be  made  without  preju- 
dice to  the  native  ohurches : they  will  become 
stunted  in  their  growth,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  feeble  dependence.  Whereas,  if  the 
materials  used  for  the  formation  of  the  native 
pastorate  be  such  as  are  yielded  by  the  native 
churches  themselves,  then  a motive  to  im- 
provement is  afforded  of  the  most  important 
character,  and  tbe  whole  body  participates  in 
the  glow  of  healthful  encouragement.  More- 
over, the  pastor  and  the  people,  of*  the  same 
race,  and  using  the  same  language,  more 
readily  adjust  themselves  to  each  other.  The 
people  understand  their  paster.  He  is  one 
from  amongst  themselves,  and  engages  their 
sympathies.  He  is  not  too  far  in  advance  of 
them,  so  as  to  discourage  them  with  the  idea 
that  his  point  of  progress  is  inaccessible  to 
them,  until  they  abandon  the  effort  in  utter 
hopelessness;  but  they  see  in  their  own  pastor 
one  from  among  themselves,  in  advance  of 
them,  undoubtedly,  as  to  Christian  character 
and  influence ; but  they  are  encouraged  to 
press  forward,  in  the  belief  that  what  was 
possible  for  him  is  attainable  by  them  like- 
wise ; and  thus  pastor  and  people  grow 
together. 

It  should  be  an  object,  therefore,  so  soon  as 
a congregation  has  been  formed,  to  seek  out 
one  who  may  be  fitted  to  act  as  its  pastor. 
To  tbe  grand  pre-requisites  enumerated  by 
Paul  in  his  epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy, 
nothing  should  be  superadded.  There  is  a 
danger  lest  we  be  not  content  with  these,  and 
so  retard  the  ordination  of  the  native  until  he 
become  fashioned  in  some  measure  after  our 
European  notions;  until  be  become  more 
educated,  more  conversant  with  European 
languages  and  inodes  of  life.  But  the  congre- 
gation is  more  injured  than  the  candidate 
benefited  by  the  delay ; and,  in  proportion  as 
the  native  pastor  becomes  Europeanized,  is  he 
rendered  less  fitted  for  the  office  of  pastor  to  a 
native  flock,  just  emerged  from  heathenism, 
and  carrying  with  them  into  their  new  life 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  state  in 
which  they  had  lived  so  long,  which  the 
European  agent*  who  has  never  experienced 
such  a transition,  cannot  allow  for,  but  which 
the  native  pastor  understands,  and  knows 
best  how  to  remedy.  It  is  true,  that  even 
after  the  native  pastorate  has  been  to  some 
extent  raised  up,  the  presence  and  experience 
of  the  European  Missionary  will  still  be 
necessary.  Over  these  tender,  and,  to  a cer- 
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tain  extent,  experimental  organizations,  the 
foreign  agency  will  need  to  watch,  in  the  way 
of  counsel  and  advisory  influence,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  point  of  reliable  self-develope- 
ment. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  in  organizing  a 
native  pastorate  for  the  native  flecks,  that  we 
should  be  content,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
that  amount  of  qualification  which  is  compre- 
hensive of  a gracious  heart,  an  understanding 
conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  and  a tongue 
apt  to  teach  hi  its  own  vernacular.  As  con- 
gregations improve,  and,  with  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  there  is  a proportionable  deve- 
lopement  of  intellect  and  civilization,  a corre- 
sponding measure  of  higher  qualification  will 
be  requisite  in  the  candidates  for  the  native 
pastorate.  Let  this  be  provided  for  by  the 
timely  organization  of  seminaries  and  institu- 
tions for  the  training  of  a native  ministry. 

But  here  a wide  distinction  must  be  ob- 
served to  exist  between  Episcopal  Missions 
and  those  carried  on  by  Christian  bodies 
which  have  adopted  another  mode  of  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  In  the  latter,  the  evan- 
gelists have  the  power  of  selection  and  ordi- 
nation in  their  own  hands,  and,  when  they 
deem  it  necessary,  they  can  meet  and  exercise 
it.  The  episcopal  evangelists  must  have  the 
aid  of  a bishop,  and  the  episcopate  must  inter- 
vene  to  ordain  the  candidates  for  the  native 
pastorate. 

Hitherto  this  has  been  effected  through 
colonial  bishops,  sent  out,  not  with  any 
specific  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  native 
churches,  but  to  exercise  a general  superin- 
tendence over  such  offshoots  of  the  parent 
ehurch  at  home,  as  have  been  transferred  to 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire.  When,  in  such  dependencies,  there 
happen  to  be  Missionary  results  grouped 
together,  and  episcopal  functions  have  been 
required  to  be  exercised,  the  bishop  has  for  a 
brief  period  come  with  in  the  li  mits  of  the  Mission 
field,  and  lent  his  temporary  assistance  to  the 
work.  And  hitherto  this,  although  not 
without  some  amount  of  inconvenience,  has 
sufficed.  The  language  of  a Memorial  put 
forth  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  upon 
the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  India,  may 
here  be  appropriately  introduced — 

“The  Committee  most  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge the  wise,  mild,  and  paternal  way  in 
which  the  Episcopate  has  been  hitherto  exer- 
cised in  India,  and  the  freedom  of  action 
which  has  been  properly  allowed  to  Missio- 
naries. But  at  the  same  time  they  must  as 
frankly  declare,  that  difficulties  of  a serious 
kind,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  their  opera- 
tions, have  been  caused  by  occasional  attempts 
to  apply  regulations  existing  in  England,  and 


adapted  to  the  parochial  and  territorial  orga- 
nization of  the  church  at  home,  to  ministerial 
labours  in  the  midst  of  the  unevangelized 
population  of  India.” 

But  we  must  expect  eventually  to  enter  on 
a new  phase  of  Missionary  results.  We  shall 
have  to  deal,  not  merely  with  isolated  congre- 
gations, feebly  shining  here  and  there  amidst 
the  wide-spread  darkness  of  heathenism,  but 
with  groups  of  churches  marvellously  raised 
upon  the  same  platform  of  effort ; great  Mis- 
sionary centres,  evangelizing  bodies,  repro- 
ducing among  the  heathen  around  that 
aggressive  action  by  which  they  were  evan- 
gelized themselves.  Already  we  see  indica- 
tions of  this  in  our  Tamil  congregations  in 
the  south  of  India.  They  are  advancing 
towards  maturity  and  sound  consolidation," 
and  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  sensible 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their 
heathen  countrymen  around.  Hence  they 
have  begun,  as  a collective  body,  to  put  forth 
Missionary  effort. 

When  that  point  of  advanced  progress  has 
been  attained,  it  will  be  necessary  that  free 
scope  should  be  afforded  the  native  churches 
for  the  employment  of  all  their  energies;  and 
that  they  should  have  unrestricted  opportunity 
of  using,  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  church,  all  those  gifts  and  graces  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  It  will  then 
be  necessary  that  their  functional  organization 
should  be  completed,  and  that  the  ordaining 
power  should  be  permanized  amongst  them. 
But  then  the  episcopacy  must  be  native,  and 
raised  up  from  among  themselves. 

The  very  same  considerations  which  require 
that  the  native  pastor  should  be  raised  up 
from  the  midst  of  the  congregation  over  which 
he  is  to  reside,  render  it  equally  imperative 
that  the  episcopate  should  be  of  the  Mission 
itself,  springing  up  out  of  its  own  resources, 
and  thus  endued  with  a facility  of  adjusting 
itself  to  that  particular  sphere  of  action  which 
it  is  intended  to  occupy.  To  permanize  a 
native  church  under  the  continued  superin- 
tendence of  a foreign  episcopate,  would  be  to 
stunt  its  growth ; nor  can  it  ever,  under  such 
circumstances,  attain  to  that  stability  and 
independence  of  action  which  will  enable  it 
to  be  a reproductive  church.  The  objections 
to  such  an  arrangement,  are  not  such  as  can 
be  removed  by  any  augmentation  of  the 
colonial  episcopate.  Independent  of  all  other 
considerations,  such  as  the  nearness  or  dis- 
tance of  the  episcopal  seat,  the  union  or 
otherwise  bf  colonial  offshoots  with  native 
churches  under  the  same  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
there  is  this  vital  and  irremovable  objection, 
that  the  episcopate  is  not  homogeneous  with 
the  church.  If  it  be  necessary,  at  a certain 
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stage  of  progress,  that  the  foreign  agency 
should  be  superseded  by  a native  pastorate, 
equally  necessary  will  it  be,  at  a still  more 
advanced  stage  of  progress,  that  the  foreign 
episcopate  should  give  place  to  a native 
episcopate,  which,  growing  out  of  the  native 
church,  will  be  incorporated  with  its  vitality, 
and  carry  with  it  its  entire  sympathy. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  native  churches  are  con- 
cerned, we  deprecate  the  augmentation  of 
colonial  bishops.  As  such,  it  is  preferable 
that  they  should  not  be  permanized  in  the 
bosom  of  a native  church.  They  will  best 


promote  its  interests  by  occasional  visits ; and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  multiplied  beyond  the  necessities  of 
the  colonial  churches.  Until  the  time  come 
when  the  appointment  of  a native  bishop  is 
practicable  and  desirable,  let  the  European 
Missionaries  continue  to  act  as  the  cmtrKonoi. 
of  the  native  churches  and  pastors,  with  such 
aid  in  matters  of  ordination,  &c.,  as  the  colonial 
bishop,  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction 
they  may  be  placed,  is  capable  of  yielding 
them. 
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The  Indian  question  has  occupied  a large 
measure  of  our  attention ; but  we  have  our 
justification  in  the  fact,  that  no  more  im- 
portant subject  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  British  Christians.  The 
policy  of  this  country  with  respect  to  its 
Oriental  dependency  has  been  characterized 
by  an  unworthy  compromise  of  high  respon- 
sibilities. To  conciliate  the  heathen,  we  have 
concealed  our  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  have  cast  disparagement  on  that 
pure  faith,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
high  pre-eminence.  Asa  nation  we  have  been 
/providentially  preferred  to  the  government  of 
India,  because,  possessed  ourselves  of  the  in- 
valuable blessing  of  scriptural  Christianity, 
we  were  in  a position  to  commend  it  to  India, 
and  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  its  influence 
amongst  the  Hindus,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfering  with  liberty  of  conscience. 
Our  disengenuous  policy  has  been  at  variance 
with  this  providential  purpose.  The  beau 
ideal  of  our  administrative  action  has  been  so 
astutely  to  steer  our  course,  as  to  exhibit  no 
preference  for  Christianity  above  Hinduism  ; 
but  we  have  often  deviated  from  the  mid- 
channel.  In  our  anxiety  to  avoid  all  recog- 
nition of  Christianity,  we  have  approached  too 
near  the  opposite  shore,  and  have  been  be- 
trayed into  various  unseemly  recognitions  of 
* idolatrous  systems,  which  are  alike  disho- 
nouring to  God  and  injurious  to  man.  Our 
bearing  has  not  been  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
but  8gainst  it ; and  our  influence  has  tended 
to  infidelize  the  Hindu,  by  leading  him  to  con- 
clude that  we  were  indifferent  to  all  religions, 
or  else  to  confirm  him  in  his  adherence  to 
those  old  systems  which  we  honoured  with  a 
notice  which  was  denied  to  Christianity. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  calamities  have 
supervened  on  a policy  so  obstructive  of  the 
purposes  of  God  ? What  are  those  purposes  ? | 
Is  there  any  uncertainty  respecting  them?  j 
" Shall  not  Christianity  prevail  ? Shall  it  not 


rise  to  its  promised  ascendancy  on  the  ruins 
of  those  false  religions  which  have  fostered 
evil,  and  filled  the  earth  with  misery  ? And 
what  if  a nation’s  policy,  instead  of  harmo- 
nizing with,  contravenes  the  purpose  of  God  ? 
It  must  either  be  repented  of  and  forsaken,  or 
that  nation  be  dealt  with  as  an  obstruction, 
and  removed  in  wrath.  Already  God’s  dis-  - 
pleasure  has  been  unequivocally  manifested. 
What  if  the  same  policy  be  persisted  in  ? 
That  is  the  important  question  which  now 
remains  to  be  decided.  No  more  grave  mat- 
ter has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  country.  Its  satisfactory  solution 
is  the  great  solicitude  of  the  present  time,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  estrange  ourselves  from  India 
and  its  concernments,  until,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  this  great  object  has  been  attained— 
one  on  which  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
England  are  as  vitally  involved  as  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  India. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  defective  and  super- 
ficial views,  as  well  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity as  to  the  various  systems  of  religious 
error  which  oppose  its  progress,  have  very 
materially  conduced  to  the  evasive  policy 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Men  have  not 
been  convinced  how  excellent  is  the  faith 
which  has  come  from  God  Himself;  how 
powerful  in  its  influence  for  good,  and  how v 
essential  to  the  regeneration  of  the  human 
family.  Neither  have  they  been  aware  of  the 
power  of  evil  which  pervades  religious  false- 
hoods, and  the  stimulation  which' they  apply 
to  all  the  worst  propensities  of  the  human  . 
heart.  They  have  not  considered  Christianity 
to  be  so  essential  to  the  true  welfare  of  man  as 
to  place  them  under  an  imperative  obligation 
to  promote  it ; and  heathen  systems  have  been 
regarded  as  puerile  and  innocuous  things, 
which,  if  they  did  no  good,  at  least  did  no  * 
harm.  Let  a man  open  his  own  heart  to  the 
sunshine  of  the  gospel,  and  he  will  soon  be 
convinced  how  needful  it  is  for  others.  He 
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who,  in  destitution  of  this  inward  conviction, 
is  summoned  to  the  administration  of  human 
affairs,  must  needs  be  defective  in  the  mea- 
sures which  he  originates,  because,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  element  of  human  im- 
provement, he  sets  aside  that  which  is  of  most 
value,  and  confides  in  remedies  of  inferior 
efficacy.  The  statesman  who  knows  not  the 
value  of  Christianity  in  the  experience  of  his 
own  heart,  is  imperfectly  qualified  for  the 
1 discharge  of  his  high  responsibilities. 

The  erroneous  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  innocyousness  of  false 
religions  is  best  corrected  by  an  investigation 
into  their  character  and  practical  influence  on 
human  society. 

The  mythology  of  the  Hindus  is  the  deifi- 
cation of  iniquity.  In  its  multitudinous  dei- 
ties are  to  be  found  the  personifications  of  all 
\ the  corrupt  movements  of  the  human  heart 
The  earth  under  a curse  is  not  more  fertile  in 
weeds,  than  the  natural  heart  in  the  abounding 
of  iniquity.  The  gods  of  Hinduism  symbolize 
- these  vices.  They  need,  therefore,  to  be  nu- 
merous ; and  so,  amidst  the  endless  variety, 
each  heart  may  find  that  which  best  suits  it, 
and  to  which  it  clings  with  a tenacity  pro- 
portionate to  the  strength  of  its  besetting  sin. 
Thus  the  man  is  depraved ; he  is  licentious  or 
sanguinary  under  religious  sanction.  His  re- 
' ligion  bears  no  testimony  against  him  because 
of  his  misdeeds,  but  stamps  them  with  its  ap- 
probation as  religious  acts.  “ Never  did  a 
people  more  thoroughly  succeed  in  feigning 
and  fabricating  gods,  ‘altogether  like  unto 
' themselves and  being  once  feigned  and 
fabricated,  these  gods  become,  in  turn,  the 
patrons  of  evil  in  every  form  in  which  it  can 
possibly  manifest  itself  in  hearts  that  are  ‘ de- 
ceitful above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked.*  Are  there  deities  who  patronize 
vice  of  the  grossest  description?  They  must 
have  their  own  peculiar  emblems  and  rites. 
Hence  it  is  that  their  votaries  do  religiously 
indulge  in  secret  orgies  and  abominations, 
which,  in  a Christian  land,  would  make  many 
a hackneyed  profligate  to  shudder.  Hence, 
too,  the  annual  dedication,  pt  the  Indian  tem- 
ples, of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
unhappy  beings,  who,  under  the  designation 
of  ‘ the  wives  of  the  god,*  are  taught,  both 
by  parents  and  priests,  to  regard  themselves 
as  his  special  favourites,  being  privileged,  by 
means  of  their  arts  and  blandishments,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  votaries,  and  thus  to 
engage  and  perpetuate  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection ; so  that  wantonness  is  diffused  un- 
der the  warrant  of  divine  authority,  licen- 
tiousness is  legitimated  as  religious  wor- 
ship, and  the  oblations  of  moral  pollutions 
actually  consecrated  as  acts  of  devotional 
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homage.  Are  there  deities  who  delight 
in  cruelty  and  blood  ? They  too  must  have 
their  peculiar  emblems  and  rites.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  honour  of  them,  and  to  purchase 
their  favour,  such  numbers  of  deluded  vo- 
taries are  constantly  found  engaged  in  prac- 
tices the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary.”*  Under 
such  depraving  influences,  what  must  be  the 
state  of  human  society?  It  is  like  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  left  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a powerful  sun — 
a moving  mass  of  corruption.  Surely  India 
is  full  of  evil  deeds,  the  produce  of  its  foul 
idolatry.  The  gh&t  murders  of  the  Ganges, 
the  sick,  forsaken  of  their  relatives,  and  left 
to  die  unaided ; let  such  testify  to  the  manner 
in  which  superstition  paralyzes  the  workings 
of  natural  affection.  Many  of  these  forsaken 
ones,  with  proper  care,  would  have  reco- 
vered ; but  there  they  lie,  without  a shelter  to 
screen  them  from  the  scorching  sun  by  dey 
and  the  chilling  damps  by  night.  “ You  see  a 
wretched  creature  writhing  in  agony,  and  no 
means  whatever  employed  for  his  recovery  or 
relief.  You  propose  to  supply  some  remedy. 
Your  offer  is  scornfully  rejected.  ‘ He  was 
brought  here  to  die,9  say  those  around  him, 
‘and  live  he  cannot  now.*  There  you  see 
some  young  men  carrying  a sickly  female  to 
the  river.  You  ask,  ‘What  is  to  be  done 
with  her?*  The  reply  may  be,  ‘We  are 
going  to  give  her  up  to  Gunga,  to  purify  her 
soul,  that  She  may  go  to  heaven,  for  she  is  our 
mother/  There  you  behold  a man  and  wo- 
man sitting  by  the  stream,  busily  engaged  in 
besprinkling  a beloved  child  with  the  muddy 
water,  endeavouring  to  soothe  his  dying  ago- 
nies with  the  monstrous  but  plaintive  lullaby, 
‘ *Tis  blessed  to  die  by  Gunga,  my  sonf* — ‘to 
die  by  Gunga  is  blessed,  my  son  I1  There 
you  behold  another  seated  up  to  the  middle 
in  water:  the  leaves  of  a sacred  plant  are  put 
into  his  mouth  : he  is  exhorted  to  repeat,  or, 
if  he  is  unable,  his  relatives  repeat  on  his  be- 
half, the  names  of  the  principal  gods.  The 
mud  is  spread  over  the  breast  and  forehead, 
and  thereon  is  written  the  name  of  bis  tu- 
telary deity.  The  attendant  priests  next  pro- 
ceed to  the  administration  of  the  last  fatal 
rite,  by  pouring  mud  and  water  down  his 
throat,  crying  out,  ‘ Oh  mother  Gunga,  re- 
ceive his  soul  !*  The  dying  man  may  be 
roused  from  insensibility  by  the  violence : he 
may  implore  his  friends  to  desist,  as  he  does 
not  yet  wish  to  die.  His  earnest  supplications 
and  the  rueful  expression  of  his  countenance 
may  stir  up  your  bowels  of  compassion,  and 
you  may  vehemently  expostulate  with  his 
legalized  murderers  in  his  favour.  They  coolly 
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.reply,  ‘It  is  our  religion  ; it  is  our  religion. 
Our  Shastra  recommends  him  to  die  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul/  They  then  drown  his 
entreaties  atnid  shouts  of  ‘ Hurre  bol ! Hurre 
boll’  and  persevere  in  filling  his  mouth  with 
▼ater,  till  he  gradually  expires,  stifled,  suffo- 
cated, murdered  in  the  name  of  humanity — 
.in  the  name  of  religion  ! and  that  too,  it  may 
be,  by  his  own  parents,  by  his  own  brothers 
or  sisters,  by  his  own  sons  or  daughters.”  * 
Thus  India’s  idolatry  might  be  made  to 
pass  before  us,  and  we  should  find  it  full  of 
unutterable  horrors — the  life-destroying  pil- 
grimages to  various  shrines,  in  which  thousands 
perish  annually  under  the  destructive  influ- 
ences of  evil  excitement  still  continue.  There 
is  Juggernaut,  the  Moloch  of  the  East,  with 
his  foul  and  cruel  orgies.  There  is  the  island 
of  Ganga  Sangor,  and  its  ruined  temple, 
where,  twice  a year,  crowds  of  infatuated 
Hindus  resort  to  bathe  in  the  waters,  many 
of  them  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  India. 
Or  let  the  annual  festivals  be  remembered — 
the  Durga-puja,  in  all  its  phases ; the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  idol-makers  in  fabricating 
the  temporary  images,  which  are  to  be  re- 
verenced as  gods,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  flock  to  purchase  them; 
the  consecration  of  the  images  by  the  Brah- 
mins, and,  lo ! the  textile  fabric  of  hay,  sticks, 
and  clay,  becoming  a god  I And  then,  in 
thousands  of  separate  houses,  commences  the 
worship,  amidst  thronging  multitudes  who  fill 
the  balls  of  the  wealthy  natives.  The  devotees 
prostrate  themselves,  and  costly  offerings 
are  presented  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
attendant  priests.  These  are  given  in  asto- 
nishing profusion.  “In  general  it  may  be 
aid  that  the  bulk  of  the  rich  and  poor  ex- 
pend by  far  the  larger  moiety  of  their  earn- 
ings or  income  on  offerings  to  idpl9,  and  the 
countless  rites  and  exhibitions  connected  with 
^ idol-worship.  At  the  celebration  of  one 
festival,  a wealthy  native  has  been  known  to 
offer  after  this  manner — eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  sweetmeats,  eighty  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  sugar,  a thousand  suits  of 
cloth  garments,  a thousand  suits  of  silk,  a 
thousand  offerings  of  rice,  plantains,  and 
other  fruits.  On  another  occasion  a wealthy 
native  is  known  to  have  expended  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  the 
offerings,  the  observances,  and  the  exhibition 
of  a single  festival,  and  upwards  of  ten  thou-  i 
sand  pounds  annually  afterwards,  to  tbe  termi- 
nation of  his  life.”*  Such  is  the  extravagance  j 
' of  idolatry,  which  not  unfrequently  reduces 
native  families  from  affluence  to  poverty.  To 

• Duff*.  “ India pp.  233,  234. 

t Ibid.,  p.  255. 


this  is  to  be  added  the  stimulation  that  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sensuality  of  man’s  corrupt  na- 
ture ; the  females  of  abandoned  character, 
hired  expressly  for  these  occasions,  their  gay 
dresses,  glittering  jewels,  wanton  dances,  and 
indecent  songs.  Thus  the  process  of  social 
demoralization  is  prolonged  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Or  shall  we  pass  on 
from  the  Durga-piija  to  the  bloody  cere- 
monials of  the  Churuk-puja,  in  honour  of 
Siva  the  destroyer,  and  his  consort,  Par- 
vati,  under  the  form  of  Kali,  the  most  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  of  all  Hindu  deities,  in  whose 
character  the  vindictiveness  of  man  finds  full 
sanction  and  encouragement  — Kali,  who 
revels  in  blood,  especially  the  blood  of  man* 
and  commands  her  worshippers,  if  they  would 
be  like  her,  and  obtain  her  favour,  to  delight 
in  the  destruction  of  human  life.  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  most  zealous  and  consistent 
worshippers  of  Kali  have  been  found  amongst 
the  Thugs  and  Dacoits,  and  that  in  no  part 
of  the  world  is  there  such  utter  recklessness 
as  to  the  preservation  of  human  life  as  in 
semi-civilized  India?  The  upas-tree  of  Java, 
in  the  fabled  deleteriousness  that  was  attri- 
buted to  it,  presents  a just  symbol  of  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  Hindu  system  on 
all  the  actings  of  moral  life  in  man.  The 
country  around  the  spot  where  it  grew  was 
said  to  be  so  utterly  barren,  that  for  a distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  not  a tree,  nor  a shrub, 
nor  even  the  least  plant  of  grass,  was  to  be 
seen : all  was  dreariness  and  desolation.  The 
poison  which  it  yields  is  of  a deadly  character, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  destructive 
implements.  Delinquents,  sentenced  to  die, 
were  selected  for  the  dangerous  office  of  brav- 
ing the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  tree, 
that  they  might  obtain  the  poison.  They 
were  cautioned  to  attend  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  to  approach  the  tree  before  the 
wind,  so  that  the  effluvium  might  not  reach 
them.  But,  to  crown  the  horrors  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  wind  was  so  inconstant  in  its 
action  that  it  never  could  be  depended  upon, 

30  that,  in  approaching  the  tree,  the  criminal 
was  almost  sure  to  perish.  Such  was  the 
fable.  It  is  realized  in  the  effects  of  Hindu 
superstition  on  tbe  human  soul.  That  is  a 
gigantic  upas  tree  which  is  centralized  in  the 
land,  and  diffuses  far  and  wide  its  noxious 
influence.  Moral  life,  social  virtues,  natural  ' 
affections,  all  that  ennobles  man,  all  lingering 
traces  of  that  better  state,  when  he  was  made 
iu  the  image  of  God — all  are  ruined  and 
utterly  extinguished.  None  escape  its  dele- 
terious power ; for,  with  the  inconstancy  of 
the  fabled  wind,  it  is  ever  variable  in  its  act- 
ings, so  as  to  affect  every  phase  of  the  native 
mind,  and  involve  all  in  one  dread  scene  of 
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utter  demoralization.  And  is  this  the  unholy 
system  which  English  statesmen  have  treated 
so  deferentially,  that,  to  conciliate  it,  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  discountenance  the  saving, 
sanctifying  faith  of  the  Lord  J esus  Christ  ? All 
Interference  with  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
natives  have  been  earnestly  deprecated.  Mis- 
sionary action  have  been  deemed  an  unwise 

* and  unnecessary  procedure,  and  men  in  high 
station  would  have  interfered  to  prevent  it, 
had  they  not  feared  to  arouse  a wholesome 
reaction  from  the  mother-country. 

Bat  hitherto  we  have  viewed  Hinduism  only 
in  its  more  public  and  national  manifestations. 
If  we  would  see  it  in  its  full  injuriousness,  we 

c must  look  into  the  private  life  of  the  Hindu, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  be  possible  for  us,  for  the 
penetralia  of  his  domestic  arrangements  are 
carefully  screened  from  the  observation  of  the 
European.  If  all  that  is  transacted  within 
the  secrecy  of  the  private  dwellings  could  be 
laid  open  to  us,  we  should  be  amazed  and 
horrified.  Could  we  know  all  the  details  of 
Hindu  private  life,  and  then  compare  them 
with  the  tranquil,  happy  arrangements  of 
English  Christian  life,  we  should  be  asto- 

* nished  at  the  contrast.  In  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity we  should  perceive  and  shudder  at 
the  loathsomeness  and  cruelty  of  Hinduism. 
We  should  be  cognizant  of  crimes,  pollutions, 

« oppressions,  sufferings,  of  which  we  have 
happily  no  conception.  Evil  and  repulsive  as 
are  those  issues  of  Hinduism  which  venture 
forth  into  the  open  daylight,  they  are  as  no- 
thing to  the  abominations  which  are  trans- 
acted in  secret,  and  beneath  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety. The  social  organization  is  all  corroded, 
eaten  into,  by  the  ceaseless  action  ofencroaching 
vice,  so  that  there  is  not  a sound  spot  left,  and 
the  language  of  the  prophet  may  with  truthful- 
ness be  applied,  “The  whole  head  is  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness 
in  it,  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying 
sores  : they  have  not  been  closed,  neither 
bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment.” 

We  are  in  a position  to  place  our  finger  on 
one  domestic  crtme  which  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  bosom  of  Hindu  families — in- 
fanticide. We  have  read  of  this  crime  in 
connexion  with  China;  and  no  doubt  that 
land  is  deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of 
innocents.  But  India  is  alike  unnatural  to 

* her  offspring ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  doubtful 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  deemed  most  infamous 
in  this  respect.  An  important  volume*  has 


* “ Indian  Infanticide : its  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Suppression.”  By  Rev.  John  Cave  Browne,  As- 
sistant-Chaplain Bengal  Establishment.  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co. 


issued  from  the  press,  on  the  origin,  progress, 
and  suppression  of  Indian  Infanticide,  and  we 
proceed  to  place  before  our  readers  a sum- 
mary of  the  information  it  contains,  referring 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  a more  en- 
larged acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to  the 
book  itself.  Long  since  the  strong  arm  of 
British  law  had  been  stretched  out  for  the  pre- 
servation of  infant  life  in  India,  and  mothers 
have  been  prohibited  from  casting  their  off- 
spring into  the  deep  stream  of  the  Ganges,  as 
a propitiatory  offering  to  the  sacred  rivers  of 
Bengal.  But  we  knew  not  then  the  horrors 
of  Hindu  domestic  life,  “the  cold-blooded  in- 
fanticide which  is  now  the  bane  of  India,  the 
destruction  of  female  children  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth.”  Let  the  purda  (curtain)  be 
raised,  “ which  screens  from  public  gaze  the 
zenana  of  the  Hindfi,”  and  let  us  look  within. 

“ Let  us  suppose  the  birth  of  a daughter 
announced  to  a father — by  a look  rather  than 
a word — he  is  still  the  parent,  and  nature’s 
voice  is  not  wholly  silenced  ; let  the  babe  live 
but  one  short  hour,  and  nature  will  claim  her 
own.  But  no;  regret  and  grief  are  visible  in 
his  face ; he  does  not  trust  himself  to  speak  ; 
he  gives  a sign  too  easily  understood,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  his  domestics:  ‘it  is  the 
affair  of  the  women.’  Perhaps  he  is  at  the 
moment  seeking  to  soothe  his  feelings  with 
his  hookah,  and  its  condiment  of  bang  ;*  if 
so,  his  fingers  quickly  mould  a portion  of  it 
into  the  form  of  a pill,  which  he  gives  in 
silence  to  an  attendant : this  is  immediately 
placed  in  the  roof  of  the  infant’s  mouth, 
where  it  becomes  softened  by  the  saliva,  and 
flows  with  it  down  the  throat,  soon  throwing 
the  poor  babe  into  its  first  and  last  long  sleep. 
If  this  be  not  at  hand  the  mother’s  breast  is 
smeared  with  a preparation  of  the  juice  of  the 
datura  ( Datura  cdba\  or  the  Mudar  plant 
(Asclepias  gig  an  tea),  or  the  poppy,  and  the 
infant  drinks  in  a deadly  poison  with  its  first 
draught  of  milk.  It  is  said,  that  among  some 
of  the  Rajput  tribes,  it  is  customary  to  dig  a 
hole  and  fill  it  with  milk,  and  place  the  new- 
born babe  in  it,  when  she  is  quickly  drowned. 
Some,  again,  dispense  with  the  milk,  and 
actually  bury  their  infants  alive  I”f 

This  unnatural  crime  prevails  amongst  va- 
rious sections  of  the  Hindu  race,  but  more 
especially  among  the  Rajputs.  The  Rajputs  are 
one  of  those  waves  of  kindred  races  which,  from 
North-western  Asia,  by  successive  invasions, 
overflowed  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and 
which  are  now  known  by  the  generic  name 
of  Hindus.  The  order  in  which  they  advanced 


* An  intoxicating  decoction  from  flax  or  hemp, 
mixed  by  Hindus  with  their  tobacco  for  smoking, 
f “ Indian  Infanticide,”  pp.  5,  6. 
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on  the  aboriginal  population — the  remnants 
of  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  jungles  and 
billy  districts  of  the  country — appears  to  have 
been,  first  the  Sudras,  then  the  Brahmins, 
who  possessed  themselves  of  religious  as  well 
as  secular  power,  and  who  contrived,  when 
the  latter  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Kshetriyas,  to  retain  their  priestly  influence. 
The  Rajputs  appear  to  have  been  amongst 
the  most  recent  of  these  invading  races.  Their 
central  position  is  in  that  vast  district  of 
country  intervening  between  the  Sutlej  and 
the  Nerbudda,  called  Rajputana,  but  from 
thence  they  are  dispersed  over  all  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  peninsula.  “Among 
this  race,  wherever  located,  infanticide  pre- 
vails.” “The  high-born  Rajput,  of  what- 
ever clan — Chohan,  Rah  tore,  Jarejah,  or  Ku- 
toch — stains  the  proud  escutcheon  of  his  once 
brave  and  chivalrous  race  with  the  life-blood 
of  his  daughter,  lest  that  blood,  of  such 
vaunted  purity,  should  flow  into  meaner 
veins,  or  she  remain  unmarried,  and  there- 
fore, as  he  thinks,  dishonoured.”* 

What  are  the  motives  which  prompt  to  the 
/ commission  of  this  unnatural  crime  ? 

“The  first  motive,  doubtless,  is  pride  of 
caste ; and  it  operated  thus  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Hindu  nation.  It  is  an  esta- 
blished custom  that  a female  may  not  marry 
into  any  caste  or  tribe  which  is  not  at  least  of 
equal  rank  with  her  own.  To  marry  an 
inferior  is,  in  their  eyes,  a degradation ; but 
to  remain  unmarried  is  actual  dishonour.  Not 
believing  in  the  existence  of  female  virtue, 
they  regard  marriage  as  a woman’s  only  safe- 
guard against  shame  and  infamy.  Thus  a 
daughter  becomes,  from  the  very  first,  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Hindti.  He 
cannot  allow  her  to  pass  even  the  early  years 
of  childhood  unbetrothed,  or  to  attain  the 
first  stage  of  puberty  unmarried,  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  grievous  dishonour.  One 
of  his  first  cares,  then,  must  be  to  provide  a 
fitting  husband  for  her;  and  his  selection 
must  be  made  from  another  tribe,  or  another 
division  of  his  own  tribe,  of  at  least  equal, 
and,  if  possible,  superior  rank  to  his  own.  It 
is  clear  that  this  very  selection  affeets  his  pride 
of  caste:  it  involves  an  admission  of  the* 
equality,  if  not  sujieriority,  of,  perhaps,  a 
rival  tribe  or  dan.  Nor  is  this  all : not  only 
is  his  pride  of  caste  thus  wounded,  but  he  has 
to  submit  to  a personal  degradation  far 
greater,  and  that,  too,  of  life-long  duration. 
From  the  day  of  his  daughter’s  marriage — 
when  on  bended  knees  he  presents  her  to  the 
husband  of  his  choice,  prays  him  to  accept  her, 


* “ Indian  Infanticide,”  p*  8. 


and  even  pays  him  ‘ almost  divine  honours  ’* 
— from  that  day  he  becomes  subject  to  his 
son-in-law,  and  is  in  every  way  treated  by 
him  as  an  inferior.  Indeed,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  carried,  so  thoroughly  does  the 
Hindu,  as  the  father  of  a married  daughter, 
sink  in  the  social  scale,  that  the  very  title 
1 father-in-law  ’ (Soosur)  is  used  as  a common 
term  of  scorn  and  reproach.  This  position 
the  proud  Hindu  foresees,  and  resolves,  if 
possible,  to  avoid.  Rather  than  submit  either 
to  the  humiliation  of  seeking  for  a husband 
worthy  of  his  daughter,  and  the  indignities 
which  her  marriage  would  subject  him  to,  or 
to  the  still  more  dreaded  alternative  of  seeing 
her  remain  unmarried,  and,  as  he  thinks,  dis- 
honoured, he  destroys  her  at  her  birth.  So 
deplorably  false  is  his  code  of  morals,  that  he 
is  led  to  regard  the  murder  of  his  own  child, 
as  preferable  to  the  risk  of  losing  caste  or 
honour. 

“The natural  result  of  this  principle  will  be, 
that  the  higher  the  caste  or  tribe,  the  more 
frequent  will  be  the  crime.  The  higher  born 
the  Hindu,  as  & general  rule,  the  more  proud 
is  he  of  his  birth,  and  the  more  sensitively 
alive  to  the  preservation  of  his  dignity  ; both 
of  which  would  be  so  seriously  affected,  as  he 
thinks,  by  having  to  provide  a husband  for  a 
daughter.  And  statistical  research  most  fully 
confirms  this : every  step  we  ascend  up  this 
ladder  of  castes  1*  we  find  females  become 
fewer  and  fewer,  till,  on  reaching  the  top, 
they  altogether  disappear.  So  glaring  is  the 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  among  the 
high-caste  Hindus,  that  the  most  casual  ob- 
server cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  it ; and  the 
fact  of  such  & disparity  has  often  been  urged 
in  confirmation  of  the  suspicion  that  they  did 
not  suffer  their  girls  to-  live.  But  such  an 
admission  can  very  rarely  be  extorted  from 
them : generally  speaking,  they  vehemently 
repudiate  the  imputation ; and  the  explana- 
tion which  they  offer  is  one  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  blasphemy  or 
absurdity  preponderates.  They  profess  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  * will  of  Heaven’  marking 
them  out  in  their  ‘ pride  of  place  ’ as  objects  of 
its  especial  favour  by  giving  them  only  sons ! 

“ Pride,  then — the  pride  of  birth — engen- 
dered and  made  hereditary  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  Hindu  social  system,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  primary  motive  to 
infanticide.  But  there  is  also  another  motive, 
scarcely  less  powerful,  and  one  from  the 
influence  of  which  no  caste  or  tribe  is  alto- 


* Fi<fo“Ward  on  the  Hindis,”  part  iii.  chap.  iv. 
sect.  32. 

t This  does  not  apply  to  Brahmins,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  generally  innocent  of  this  crime. 
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gether  free,  and  the  existence  and  extent  of 
which  was  not,  we  venture  to  think,  suffi- 
ciently recognised  in  the  earlier  attempts 
which  were  made  to  suppress  the  crime  to 
which  it  so  materially  contributed : it  is 
poverty— that  poverty  which  results  from  the 
exorbitant  expenditure  which  prevails  among 
them  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughters.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these 
two  motives,  and  to  see  how  the  latter  had  its 
origin  in  the  former.  Pride  of  high  birth 
tempted  to  display,  at  any  cost,  on  such  occa- 
sions, until  such  extravagant  display  grew  to 
be  regarded  as  essential  to,  and,  indeed,  as 

proof  of,  high  birth 

“The  Hindu*,  if  he  would  escape  the  ima- 
gined degradation  of  his  daughter  marrying 
an  inferior,  or  the  disgrace  of  her  remaining 
unmarried,  is  compelled  to  provide  a husband 
fbr  her,  and  to  pay  for  him  too  ; and  that,  not 
according  to  his  own  means,  But  according  to 
the  relative  rank  of  his  house  and  that  of  his 
son-  in-law  elect.  Nor  is  the  dower  (Daega)r— 
enormous  though-  that  sometimes  is — the  half 
of  what  he  ie  obliged  to  spend  in  contracting 
the  marriage  for  his  daughter  Presents  in 
money,  clothes,  jewels,  sweetmeats,,  and  what 
not,  on  at  least  a score  prescribed  occasions 
between  the  betrothal  ( Buddun).  and  the  mar- 
riage (Shadee)j  must  be  made  to  every  one 
who  can  claim  kith  or  kin  to  the  bridegroom. 

“ But  the  crowning  triumph  of  extrava- 
gance and  imposture  is  reserved  for  the  mar- 
riage-day itself.  Then  the  house  of  the  bride’s 
father  is  surrounded  by  a flock  of  ‘'harpies,' 
as  rapacious,  and  scarcely  less  loathsome  than 
those  foul  creations  of  Virgil's  brain.  These 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Bh&ts  and  Ch&rans. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  India, 
and  everywhere  unfortunately  exercise  a bane- 
ful influence  over  all  classes  of  Hindus 

“The  Bhats  are  the  bards  or  minstrels; 
and  their  office  is  held  in  such  great  respect, 
that  to  kill  or  to  beat  one  of  their  order  is  not 
only  considered  disgraceful,  but  most  ominous, 
if  not  fatal  to  the  worldly  prospects,  and  even 
the  life,  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  act.  The 
Charans,  too,,  are  bards,  but  their  distinctive 
character  is  that  of  heralds,  or  genealogists ; 
and  their  authority  as  living  records  of  family 
descent  and  rights  is  so  high,  that  they  are 
frequently  made  the  referees  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  rival  claims  to  property.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  especially  in  Guzerat  and 
Raj pu tana,  the  general  respect  for  their  office, 
and  their  reputed  courage,  make  them  the 
safest  guards  for  the  transmission  of  the  most 
valuable  property,,  in  whose  custody  it  is  con- 
sidered sacred.  There  are  few  among  the 
wealthy  Hindus  who  do  not  retain,  as  part  of 
their  household,  a family  Bhdt  or  Cbaran, 


that  on  festive  occasions  their  names  may  be 
blended  with  the  praises  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  chanted  by  the  former,  and  with  the 
glorious  exploits  of  their  ancestors  recounted 
by  the  latter.  And  we  may  be  sure  these 
men  do  their  best  to  make  their  presence 
welcome  by  bestowing  a due  amount  of  flattery 
on  their  patrons.  Such,  of  course,  are  of  the 
better  sort,  though  only  to  prove  the  more 
rapacious  when  occasion  offers.*  There  are 
others,  too,  of  the  lowest  class,  abounding  in 
the  cities  and  villages,  where,  claiming  a 
right  to  be  present,  and  to  be  paid,  at  every 
marriage  that  may  take  place,  they  levy  such 
a tax  on  the  inhabitants  as  to  become  a bur- 
den and  a curse. 

“ The  English  reader  must  not,  then,  pic- 
ture to  himself,  as  the  concomitants  of  a 
Hindu  marriage,  some  venerable  harper  head- 
ing a group  of  brethren  of  the  lyre,  like 
our  friend’  the  ‘ aged  Ferrand,'  with  his  neigh- 
bouring minstrels,  who  had  flocked  around 
him,  adding  their  ‘tributary  lays'  to  honour 
the  bridal  of  the  ‘Fair  Maid  of  Lorn.'f  A 
more  truthful  picture  he  will  And  in  the 
words  of  an  older  poet: 

“ * Ambubai&rum  collegia 

- Mendici,  mimic,  balatrones,  et  hoc  genus  omne.* 

“The  Bli&ts  and  Charans  (bards  and 
heralds)  alike  prostitute  their  honourable 
office  to  the  most  mercenary  ends.  They 
gather  together  from  miles  around,  like  vul- 
tures on  their  prey^  bringing  with  them  all 
the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  who  on  such  occa- 
sions— be  they  minstrels,  dancers,  buffoons, 
barbers,  or  beggars— all  pass  for  Bhats  and 
Charans.  Such  is  the  motley  group  that, 
under  that  once  honourable  but  degraded 
name,  flock  around  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  demanding  ‘ largess,'  not 

“ * With  symphony,  and  dance,  and  song,’ 
but  with  a din,  and  discord,  and  clamour,  to 
which  the  very  ‘marrow-bones  and  cleavers' 
of  a band  of  London  butchers’  apprentices 
would  be  a dulcet  harmony.  On  such  a day, 
not  a man,  or  a woman,  or  a child,  or  even  a 
donkey  or  a dog,  but  is  worth  his  rupee ; and 
if  some  luckless  giver  of- the  feast  be  bold 
< enough  to  resist  such  extortion,  he  must  do  it 
at  the  risk  of  personal  indignity  and  insult,  if 
not  actual  injury.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
have  bis  own  name  and  his  daughter's  branded 
with  every  term  of  contumely  and  scorn, 
instead  of  being  lauded  as  worthy  of  a high- 
born race ; and  to  receive  jeers  and  curses  in 


* The  Rajah  of  Odeypore  is  said  to  have  given  a 
lac  of  rupees  (10,000/.)  to  his  chief  Bh&fc  on  the 
occasion  of  a marriage  in  his  family, 
f Vide  Scott’s  “ Lord  of  the  Isles.” 
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the  place  of  flattery  and  benisons.  Very  few 
men  are  prepared  for  this ; and  therefore, 
reluctantly,  and  with  the  beet  grace  they 
may,  they  succumb  to  a custom  originating 
in  vanity  and  false  ambition— now  sanctioned 
by  centuries  of  usage,  and  fostered  and  per- 
petuated by  the  dreaded  influence  of  those 
who  batten  on  the  spoil.  One  such  day  of 
reckless  extravagance  often  entails  a life-long 
want,  and  a debt  which  that  life  is  all  too 
short  to  repay,  and  which  thus  becomes  a 
heritage  of  misery  to  those  who  come  after. 
The  man  of  substance,  perhaps,  feels  but  little 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  rupees  which 
he  thus  squanders ; but  the  poor  man  (and 
India  furnishes  but  few  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
verbial connexions  between  high-born  pride 
and  poverty}* — the  poor  man,  whose  daily 
wages  rarely  exceed  four  annas  (sixpence), 
cannot  thus,  to  eelebrate  his  daughter’s  mar- 
riage, scatter  to  the  winds  two  or  three  hun- 
dred rupees  (20/.  or  30/.),  bis  hard-earned, 
closely -stored  savings,  or,  more  frequently,  his 
dearly-effected  loan,  without  rueing  the  day 
that  his  daughter  was  born. 

“ Under  such  a system,  who  can  wonder 
that  the  Rajput,  and,  more  or  less,  every 
Hindi*, 4 mourns  when  a daughter  is  born  to 
him,  and  rejoices  when  he  has  a son  l The 
one  brings  disgrace,  anxiety,  or,  at  the  wery 
least,  heavy  expense  upon  his  house:  the 
other  increases  his  wealth  and  his  dignity.’  ”* 
Mr.  Cave  Browne,  in  his  interesting  volume, 
traces  the  various  efforts  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  crime,  fibst  by  native  princes, 
and  subsequently  by  the  British  authorities,  to 
whom,  in  1789,  the  existence  of  this  crime  flr&t 
became  known.  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  when 
resident  magistrate  at  Benares,  detected  its 
existence  amongst  a race  of  Hindus,  called 
Rajk umars,  resident  on  the  frontier  of  Joud- 
pur,  adjoining  the  country  of  Oude;  and 
both  there,  and  in  the  more  influential  position 
of  Governor  of  Bombay,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  bis  efforts  for  the  correction  of  this  evil — 
efforts  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Major 
Walker,  the  Resident  of  Baroda.  A race  of 
Rajputs,  called  Jarejahs,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, were  approached  with  a view  to  their 
amelioration.  Agreements  were  entered  into 
with  the  Jarejahs,  by  which  the  latter  pledged 
themselves  to  the  abandonment  of  the  prac- 
tice; but  the  utmost  which  was  attempted 
was  a penal  suppression  of  the  crime,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  the  native  mind  was  par- 
tial and  ineffective.  Their  disposition  towards 
it  was  in  no  degree  altered,  and  they  com- 
niitted  it  whenever  the  fear  of  detection  was 
not  before  their  eyes.  It  is  deeply  to  be 

* Indian  Infanticide,  pp.  9—17. 


regretted  that,  in  these  laudable  efforts,  one 
false  step  was  taken.  It  was  not  understood 
that  this  crime  was  one  of  the  branches, 
bearing  poisonous  fruit,  which  sprang  from 
the  root  of  Hindhisin  ; and  that  the  only  true 
way  to  destroy  the  branch  was  to  weaken  the 
vigour  of  the  root.  Instead  of  this,  the  very 
forms  of  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
rajahs  recognised  the  Hindi  system,  and 
placed  it  in  such  a light  as  to  confirm  the 
people  in  their  belief  of  its  truth.  The  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  Jarejahs  of  Katti- 
awar  runs  as  follows — “Whereas  the  Hon. 
English  Company  and  Anandrao  Gaikawid 
(Guicowar)  having  set  forth  to  us  the  dictates 
of  the  Shastrae,  and  the  true  faith  of  the  Hin- 
dis,” &c.  Ac.,  “ we  do  hereby  agree,  for  our- 
selves and  foi»  our  offspring  for  ever,  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  prosperity,  and  for  the  credit 
of  the  Hindi  faith,  that  we  shall  from  this 
day  renounce  this  practice,”  Ac.  This  we 
may  be  assured  of,  that  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  found  our  efforts  for  the  amelioration 
of  native  society  in  India  on  a recognition  of 
the  Hindi  system,  so  long  must  those  efforts 
prove  to  be  ineffectual,  and  recoil  on  our- 
selves in  bitter  disappointments,  and  that  ne- 
cessarily m the  way  of  cause  and  effect ; for 
the  influence  of  the  system  on  its  votaries  is 
such  as  to  indispose  them  to  our  alterative 
measures;  and  thus,  by  our  equivocal  pro- 
cedure, we  are  imparting  new  vigour  to  that 
which,  in  fact,  constitutes  our  main  hindrance 
and  obstruction. 

The  anti-infanticidal  action  at  Bombay 
eventually  resolved  itself  into  the  " Infanticide 
Fund”  of  18*25,  composed  of  all  fines  under 
20,000  rupees  imposed  on  tributaries  for 
breaches  of  the  peace,  or  other  misconduct, 
from  which  pecuniary  assistance  on  the  mar- 
riage of  daughters  has  been  rendered  in 
quarters  where  there  had  been  a practical 
renunciation  of  the  iniquitous  custom.  In 
the  district  of  the  Kattiawar  there  appears  to 
be  an  encouraging  increase  of  the  female 
population  ; in  1845,  the  Jarejah  females  being 
to  the  males  as  2334  to  6617 ; and  in  1850,  as 
3428  to  7602.  Among  the  Jarejahs  of  Cutch, 
in  1842,  the  proportion  had  been  701  females 
to  6*208  males ; and  in  1852,  the  numbers  stood 
thus,  1723  females  to  6761  males. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  more  modern 
efforts;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of 
territory  over  which  the  philanthropic  exer- 
tions of  the  British  officials  have  been  most 
energetically  put  forth,  has  been  that  through- 
out which  the  conflagration  of  the  existing 
mutiny  has  raged  most  furiously.  The  late 
Mr.  Thomason,  when  magistrate  ofAzimghur 
in  1836,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  viru- 
I lent  action  of  this  crime.  “ He  found  it  prae- 
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tised  by  the  Rajputs  of  the  Baees,  Rughunsee, 
and  Gowtum  tribes,  who  resided  chiefly  on 
the  borders  of  the  Oude  territory,”  a fine 
manly,  independent  race  of  men,  of  prepos- 
sessing address ; but  amongst  a body  of  them, 
numbering  some  10,000,  not  a single  daughter 
was  forthcoming.  Mr.  Thomason  thus  refers  to 
the  incidental  circumstance  which  made  him 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  enormity.  44  I 
discovered  it  accidentally  whilst  engaged  in 
revising  the  settlement  of  the  Pergunnah,  and 
encamped  in  that  very  Tuffah  (subdivision)  of 
Kooha.  In  conversation  with  some  of  the 
zemindars,  I happened  to  mention  one  of 
them  as  the  son-in-law  of  another.  This  mis- 
take roused  a sarcastic  laugh,  which  was  ex- 
plained by  the  brief  exclamation  of  a by- 
stander, 4 Where  will  you  find  a daughter  in 
Kooha?*  Inquiry  once  roused,  the  truth  was 
palpable.  They  freely  admitted  the  practice 
themselves,  and  it  was  a matter  of  notoriety .” 
Mr.  R.  Montgomery  was  at  the  time  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Thomason,  and,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  magistracy  of  Allahabad,  sought 
out  the  crime  with  the  same  anxious  zeal  for 
its  suppression.  He  found  it  prevailing  to  a 
fearful  extent  amongst  three  Rajput  tribes  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rewah  territory;  and 
adopted,  at  once,  counteractive  measures.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  years  the  results  ap- 
peared in  the  preservation  of28  girls,  and  the 
expression  of  a hope  by  Mr.  Montgomery, 
that,  41  now  that  so  many  girls  are  alive,  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  get  re- 
conciled to  the  custom  of  sparing  them.” 
Advancing  from  Allahabad  into  the  Mid- 
Doab,  we  trace  out  the  same  crime.  A census 
was  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to 
what  extent  the  population  had  been  affected 
by  the  famine  of  1838;  and  in  carrying  out 
this,  Mr.  Unwin,  the  magistrate  of  Mynpurie, 
discovered,  “that  no  single  Chohani  (female 
Chohan),  young  or  old,  was  forthcoming.” 
A system  of  watchful  inspection  was  esta- 
blished ; and  the  result  was,  that  44  Chohan 
girls  began  to  appear  in  villages  and  families, 
where,  before,  the  birth  of  one  had  never  been 
known.”  “There  is  at  Mynpurie  an  old 
fortress,  which  looks  far  over  the  valley  of 
the  Eesun  river.  This  has  been  for  centuries 
the  stronghold  of  the  Rajahs  of  Mynpurie — 
Chohans,  whose  ancient  blood,  descending 
from  the  great  Pirtbee  Raj,  and  the  regal 
stem  of  Neem-rana,  represents  la  creme  de 
la  creme  of  Rajpflt  aristocracy.  There,  when 
a son,  a nephew,  or  grandson,  was  born  to  the 
reigning  chief,  the  event  was  announced  to 
the  neighbouring  city  by  the  loud  discharge 
of  wall-pieces  and  matchlocks.  But  centuries 
had  passed  away,  and  no  infant  daughter  had 
been  know  n to  smile  within  those  w alls.  In 


1845,  however — thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
Mr.  Unwin — a little  granddaughter  was  pre- 
served by  the  rajah  of  that  day.  The  fact 
was  dnly  notified  to  the  Government ; and  a 
letter  of  congratulation,  and  a dress  of  honour, 
were  at  once  despatched  from  head-quarters  to 
the  rajah.  Marked  progress  attended  the 
measures  put  forth  in  this  district.  44  In  1848, 
not  a single  female  Chohan  wras  to  be  found 
in  the  district ; in  1845,  fifty-seven  bad  been 
saved  ; in  the  following  year,  the  number  was 
trebled  ; and  by  1851,  there  were  1480  girls 
living  under  six  years  of  age.”  Mr.  C.  Raikes, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Unwin  at  Mynpurie,  fol- 
lowed up  with  vigour  the  measures  which  had 
been  so  hopefully  commenced.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Agra  division,  he  decided  on  a meeting  of44  all 
the  Rajputs  from  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Agra,  Etawa,  Furruckabad  (Futtehghur), 
and  Putteah,  with  those  of  Mynpurie. 

“Few  who  have  had  occasion  to  travel 
from  Cawnpur  to  Agra,  will  have  failed  to 
notice  the  little  oasis  which  presents  itself  in 
that  desert  of  dust.  About  one  hundred  miles 
from  Cawnpur,  and  seventy  short  of  Agra,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Eesun,  surrounded  with 
rich  foliage  and  verdure,  is  the  civil  station  of 
Mynpurie.  In  the  midst  of  the  large  and 
handsome  public  buildings  for  secular  use,  the 
eye  at  once  detects — a sight  too  rare  in  Indian 
civil  stations — a Christian  house  of  prayer,  as 
perfect  an  English  4 village  church’  as  India 
can  boast.  Its  well-proportioned  tower,  rising 
amid  the  surrounding  trees,  carries  back  the 
mind  to  some  peaceful  hamlet  in  Old  England ; 
and  the  charm  is  strengthened  rather  than 
dispelled  by  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  building.* 

44  This  picturesque  spot  was  the  gathering- 
place  of  all  the  neighbouring  Rajputs,  who 
had  been  invited  to  discuss  the  Sumaon  mea- 
sures for  ridding  themselves  of  a custom 
fraught  with  so  much  misery  and  crime.  A 
few  days  before,  some  of  the  more  distant 
chiefs  had  come  in,  and  pitched  their  camps 
in  the  shady  mango  groves  of  Mynpurie. 

44  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December, 
the  usually  quiet  little  station  w*as  full  of  life 
and  bustle.  All  began  to  make  for  the  place 
of  meeting,  w hich  was  an  open  space  adjacent 
to  the  Court-house.  There  were  proud  rajahs 
with  their  imposing  cavalcades  of  elephants, 
camels,  and  horsemen  ; there  w’ere  talook- 


* It  is  a fact  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that  Mr. 
Unwin  and  Mr.  Raikes,  who  had  thus  laboured  to- 
gether at  Mynpurie  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
whose  united  piety  had  erected  this  house  of  prayer, 
have  been  recently  (within  three  months  of  each 
other)  raised  to  the  Judicial  Bench  in  the  Sudder 
Court  of  the  North-West  Provinces.— March  1856. 
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dare  (large  landed  proprietors)  and  zemindars  | and  chowries.  There  was  the  boy  Rajah  of 
(smaller  proprietors  or  village-holders),  on  Mynpurie  on  one  side,  just  coming  into  life — 


horseback  or  in  palanquins,  with  their  smaller 
retinues ; and  a goodly  array  of  poorer,  but 
scarcely  less  proud,  Rajputs,  in  bumble  vehi- 
cles or  on  foot,  all  eager  to  take  their  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  to  reap  their  share  of  the 
benefits  which  were  hoped  for  from  so  wise  a 
policy. 

“ Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  most  fa- 
vourably, when  a difficulty  arose  which  had 
well-nigh  scattered  to  the  winds  all  the  labours 
and  hopes  of  the  assembled  magistrates,  and 
deferred  to  an  indefinite  period  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  good  work ; which,  too, 
would  have  made  its  future  accomplishment 
all  the  more  difficult  for  the  present  failure. 
No  sooner  were  they  all  invited  to  be  seated 
in  the  tents  provided  for  them,  than  all  their 
oommanity  of  interest  in  the  suppression  of  a 
common  evil  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in 
the  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  and  rivalry, 
with  which  each  one  claimed  for  himself  the 
first  place  in  the  assembly.  There  was  no 
‘Garter-King-at-Arms  ’ to  expound  the  laws 
of  precedence;  no  seneschal  who 

‘Knew 

How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due.* 
Moreover,  the  unanimity  of  the  meeting  was 
further  endangered  by  the  unwelcome  pre- 
sence of  a person  named  Poke  Pal  Singh,  who 
came  to  represent  a rajah  whose  title  to  that 
rank  conld  not  be  traced  to  the  fountain  of 
Rajput  honour,  but  had  been  obtained  through 
favour  of  the  Company.  To  give  a place 
among  themselves  to  one  who  himself  was 
neither  Chohan,  Rahtore,  Budharea,  nor  even 
Kuchwaha,  and  only  the  representative  of  a 
nominal  rajah,  was  more  than  the  haughty 
and  high-born  Rajputs,  the  descendants  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,#  were  prepared  to  submit 
to.  However,  by  great  tact,  these  obstacles 
were  removed ; and  the  chiefs,  who  had 
broken  off  into  small  groups,  to  give  vent 
to  their  indignation,  or  had  retired  in  high 
dudgeon,  were  gradually  pacified,  and  were 
induced,  by  appeals  to  their  politeness,  to 
re-assemble  and  take  their  seats  in  the  tents 
provided  for  them,  without  much  regard  to 
order  or  rank. 

“ ‘The  scene/  says  a writer  who  witnessed 
it,f  “was  a very  gay  and  an  impressive  one. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  had  splendid  robes,  either 
of  cloth  and  gold,  or  brocade ; their  atten- 
dants clustered  round  with  arms,  silver  sticks, 

* The  Rajputs  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
claiming  descent  respectively  from  the  moon  and 
the  sun.— See  Tod's  Rajasthan. 

t Quoted  in  Raikes's  Notes  on  the  North-West 
Provinces,  p.  39. 


a life,  too,  in  his  case,  promising  many  cares 
and  some  dangers;  on  the  other  side  was 
another  Chohan  chief,  the  old  Rajah  of  Pur- 
tabneir,  looking  already  like  a mummy,  but 
wrapped  up  in  shawls  and  brocade.  Then 
came  Poke  Pal  Singh ; and  close  by  him, 
looking  very  haughty  and  somewhat  disgusted, 
remarkable  by  his  quaint  conical  head-dress 
was  the  manly  young  Rajah  of  Rampur,  the 
chief  Rahtore  of  these  part3•, 

“ In  the  midst  of  these,  as  they  sat  around, 
stood  six  or  seven  local  magistrates,  with  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  commissioner,  at  their  head,  as- 
sisted by  all  the  leading  native  officials  of  tho 
district.  * 

“ For  three  long  hours  did  these  gentlemen 
go  about  among  them,  explaining,  answering 
questions,  meeting  objections,  until  they  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  nearly  every  Rajput 
present  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  agree- 
ment—* the  charter  of  their  unborn  children.’ 
Such  a sight  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
assembled  Rajputs.  *They  might  well,’  as 
says  the  same  eye-witness,  * go  home  and 
tell  their  families,  that  though  the  government 
of  their  country  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
it  was  carried  on  none  the  less  by  men  who 
were  neither  strangers  to  their  wants,  nor  in- 
different to  their  happiness.’  ”* 

Looking  farther  to  the  north-west,  we  find 
that,  in  the  Agra  district,  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  crime  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  R.  Gubbins,  the  magistrate,  in  1851.  In 
many  villages  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhuddawar, 
female  infanticide  was  notoriously  practised 
to  such  an  extent,  that  scarcely  a girl  was 
ever  allowed  to  live.  When  encamped  in  one 
of  the  Pergunnahs,  where  the  crime  was  said 
to  be  most  prevalent,  he  summoned  some  of 
the  leading  zemindars  to  his  tent,  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  information  from  them.  **  One 
of  them  pointedly  observed,  ‘In  the  Albhaya 
villages,  the  existence  of  the  crime  can  be 
proved  by  the  fewness  of  the  daughters.  If 
they  do  not  kill  them,  what  can  become  of 
them?’  Another,  when  asked  whether  the 
Kunwurclanof  Bhudoriahs  killed  their  female 
infants,  replied,  * I never  heard  of  the  mar- 
riage of  a daughter  in  any  of  the  Kunwur 
villages : I therefore  suppose  they  kill  them.’ 
A third,  when  pressed  with  questions  regarding 
the  reputed  practice  among  various  clans, 
closed  the  subject  with  this  remark — ‘Sir, 
most  of  the  villages  practise  it  more  or  less. 
What  is  the  use  of  further  questions  ? Count 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  you  can  decide  the 
question  yourself.’  ” 

* Indian  Infanticide,  pp.  84—88. 
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We  shall  not  pause  to  examine  the  special 
character  of  the  stringent  measures  adopted 
by  Mr.  Gubbins,  but  pass  on  to  the  results. 

“In  a single  village  (Futtehpur),  in  April 
1851,  only  two  girls  were  alive  in  thirty  Raj- 
put  families;  and  their  lives  had  been  pre- 
served under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

“ One  of  these  belonged  to  Inrut  Singh  Tha- 
kur,  and  had  been  preserved  in  obedience  to  a 
vow  made  by  the  father,  after  losing  two  sons 
successively,  that  he  would  preserve  his  next 
child,  whether  it  was  male  or  femule.  The 
second  girl  was  the  daughter  of  Gopal  Singh 
Thakur,  and  liad  been  preserved  by  the  acci- 
dent of  her  mother  having  been  absent  on  a 
vi>it  to  her  own  family  in  Oude  when  the  child 
was  born.*  In  this  village,  in  December  1863, 
Mr.  Gubbins  found  no  less  than  eleven  girls 
under  tw  o years  ofage,  who,  with  their  mothers, 
were  collected  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Albheya  zemindars,  where  Mrs. Gubbins 
visited  them,  and  distributed  presents  among 
them.  In  other  villages  there  was  a similar 
increase.  It  appeared,  from  the  last  year’s 
returns  from  the  suspected  villages,  that  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  girls  in  two  and 
a-half  years  was  seventy-five  per  cent.  The 
increase,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
the  greatest  in  those  villages  in  which  the 
crime  had  been  most  prevalent.  Taking 
forty-two  of  these  villages  which  were  believed 
to  have  been  most  addicted  to  the  crime,  it 
appears,  that  between  May  1st,  1851,  and 
January  1st,  1854,  the  average  increase  of 
female  children  under  eleven  years  ofage  was 
not  less  than  137  per  cent.  ; and  that  in  some 
particular  villages  it  exceeded  600  per  cent. ; 
and  in  one  village  the  increase  reached  to  850 
per  cent.f 

We  have  not  completed  cur  review  of  the 
subject.  One  of  the  roost  important  provinces 
of  our  Oriental  dependency — the  Punjab — re- 
mains for  consideration.  But  from  the  infor- 
mation thus  far  placed  before  our  readers,  we 
are  justified  in  eliciting  two  points  for  special 
consideration.  First,  That  a man’s  status  in 
the  Hindu  system  is  wholly  unaffected  by  acts 
of  moral  turpitude.  A man  may  be  a mur- 
derer, one  of  the  deepest  dye— a parricide,  his 
hands  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  in- 
fant daughters — yet  he  may  continue  to  be  a 
high-caste  man,  and  on  public  occasions,  such 
as  the  meeting  at  Mynpoorie,  claim,  and  have 


* Mr.  Gubbins’s  Infanticidal  Report,  par.  10. 
t Indian  Infanticide,  pp.  105,  106 — Mr.  Gab- 
bins  *s  Infanticidal  Report,  par.  10. 
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conceded  to  him  by  British  officials,  the  pre- 
cedence which  bethinks  to  be  his  right;  but  if  he 
were  to  fraternize  with  one  of  inferior  caste — 
eat  of  his  food,  or  help  him  in  a moment  when 
life  was  in  danger,  and  thus  contract  cere- 
monial uncleanness — however  excellent  his 
character  and  exemplary  his  conduct,  he 
would  be  degraded  and  become  an  outcast. 
The  whole  system,  therefore,  in  its  practical 
working,  is  totally  destructive  to  a sense  of 
moral  obligation.  So  long  as  a nation  remains 
under  an  influnce  so  full  of  evil,  it  is  impossible 
that  its  social  regeneration  can  be  effected. 
The  religion  of  the  people  is  their  disease : it 
is  only  as  this  is  successfully  counteracted  and 
removed  that  health  can  be  restored.  The 
various  overt  acts  of  crime  to  which  legisla- 
tion is  directed  are  but  the  out  breakings  of  the 
deep-seated  evil  that  is  within.  To  confine 
attention  to  these  while  the  parent  influence 
is  neglected,  nay,  more  than  that,  fostered 
and  encouraged,  would  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  medical  scienoe  os  empirical.  The 
poison  in  the  system  must  be  attacked,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  remedy  employed 
be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  prevail  against  it. 
That  remedy  is,  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
This  alone  with  penetrative  power  can  reach 
the  inner  parts  of  Hindu  life,  and  there  meet 
and  expel  the  evil ; and  that  Government  acts 
wisely  which,  in  every  becoming  way,  facili- 
tates the  spread  of  the  one  great  corrective, 
irrespective  of  which  its  b?st  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people  must  be  vaio. 

The  second  consideration  which  we  would 
put  forth  is,  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  area 
over  which  the  rebellion  has  raged  most  fu- 
riously has  been  the  same  throughout  which 
the  efforts  for  the  suppresson  of  infanticide 
have  been  carried  out  most  vigorously.  This 
appears  remarkable,  yet  it  is  capable  of  solu- 
tion. Bring  the  principles  and  practice  of 
pure  morality  into  immediate  contact  with  a 
carnal  heart,  and  you  have  a re-action.  The 
depraved  native  rebels  against  the  inter- 
ference, and  becomes  more  hostile.  The 
practices  of  the  Hindus  are  crimes  in  our 
eyes  : in  their  estimation  they  are  permissible, 
or  at  least  commendable:  his  religion  does 
not  prohibit;  but  our  laws  proscribe  and  pu- 
nish them.  Is  it  surprising,  if  opportunity 
presents  itself,  that  the  depraved  nature  re- 
acts and  breaks  out  into  hostility  ? Satanic 
influence  is  no  doubt  actively  operating  at 
such  a moment  to  feed  the  rebellious  principle 
in  man,  and  render  it  more  furious  and  inve- 
terate in  its  outbreak. 
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THE  HUDSON’S-BAY  TERRITORIES. 


During  tbc  last  session  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, a Select  Committee  was  employed  in 
considering  the  state  of  those  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America  which  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  Hudson’s-Bay  Company. 
The  near  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
licence  of  exclusive  trade  granted  in  183#  for 
twenty-one  years  to  that  Company  would 
expire,  alone  sufficed  to  render  such  an  in- 
vestigation necessary.  But  there  were  other 
and  pressing  considerations.  Canada  claimed 
an  extension  of  frontier,  and  the  privilege  of 
advancing  her  colonists  and  settlements  within 
the  limits  of  those  over  which  the  Company 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  questions  arising  between 
Canada  and  the  Hudson’s-Bay  Company,  the 
importance  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  as  well 
from  its  commanding  site  as  its  internal  re- 
sources, had  become  more  duly  appreciated  in 
this  country,  and  its  improvement  and  in- 
terests required  to  be  provided  for. 

The  witnesses  examined  before  this  Com- 
mittee were  men  of  all  others'  the  most  com- 
petent, from  their  experience  of  these  terri- 
tories, to  afford  reliable  information.  Amongst 
them  were  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
Arctic  travellers — Sir  John  Richardson,  Sir 
George  Back ; also  the  Governor  of  the  Hud- 
son’s-Bay territories,  the  Bishop  of  Rupert’s 
Land,  &c.  The  Blue  6ook,  therefore,  which 
embodies  the  labours  of  this  Committee,  pre- 
sents a mass  of  highly  valuable  evidence,  from 
which  may  be  gathered  much  that  is  alike 
novel  and  instructive.  To  this  task  we  now 
address  ourselves,  confining  our  remarks  for 
the  present  to  that  area  of  continent  eastward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

These  mountains,  which  are  elongated  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  as  the  gigantic  spinal 
column  of  this  vast  territory,  rise  in  their 
dominant  peaks  to  the  height  of  from  12,000 
to  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
enter  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

‘‘The  northern  part  of  the  chain,  which 
touches  on  the  Mackenzie,  is  so  much  lower, 
that  even  its  summits  are  denuded  during  the 
short  summer  of  that  district,  and  perennial 
patches  of  snow  exist  there  only  in  shady 
crevices  which  have  a northerly  aspect.  . . 

Several  passes  which  traverse  the  chain  do  not 
rise  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and,  being  free  from  snow  in  summer,  may  be 
crossed  in  that  season  by  pack  horses,  and 
even  by  waggons.  The  more  northern  of 
these  passes  have  long  been  known  to  the 
fur-traders:  the  southern  ones  have  lately 
been  explored,  and  used  by  the  multitudes 


who  have  hurried  from  the  United  States  to 
California  in  search  of  gold.  Up  to  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude  the  chain  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  far 
distant  from  it.  The  descent  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  consequently  rapid  on  the  west,  a 
configuration  which  M.  Guyot  has  noted  as 
peculiar  to  the  new  world,  while  in  the  old 
continent  the  short  slopes  are  turned  to  the 
south,  and  the  long  ones  towards  the  north. 
A large  triangular  corner,  which  belongs  to 
the  empire  of  Russia,  and  extends  westward 
to  Behring’s  Straits,  has  a different  physical 
character,  in  the  existence  of  a'  transverse 
series  of  active  volcanoes.  The  width  of  the 
chain  is  stated  at  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
miles,  and  the  central  parts  and  peaks  are  said 
to  consist  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
The  eastern  slope  towards  the  Atlantic  com- 
mences by  a belt,  formed  mostly  of  sandstone, 
150  miles  in  width,  which  rests  on  ‘the 
shoulder  of  the  chain,  with  an  inclination  of 
about  thirty  -seven  feet  in  the  mile  in  its 
descent  from  8000  feet^  above  the  sea  to 
2500.”  •' 

The  territory  extending  eastward  from  these 
rocky  barriers  to  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic,  divides  itself  into  the  barren  grounds, 
the  thickivood,  and  the  prairie  country. . 

The  prairie  ground  lies  nearest  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  It  commences  at  the  elevation 
of  2500  feet,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
moderately  undulated,  or,  as  it  is  locally 
named,  “ rolling  plain,”  having  a breadth  of 
700  or  800  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  rivers, 
great  arteries,  and  their  tributaries,  on  the 
banks  of  which  are  il  belts  of  woodland 
and  clumps  of  trees  that  encroach  on  the 
prairie,  intercepting  grassy  lawns,  and  pro- 
ducing remarkably  fine  park  scenery,  which 
is  often  enlivened  by  small  lakes.”  The  prairie- 
land,  41  narrowing  as  it  goes  north,  runs  out 
on  the  GOth  parallel,  having,  after  passing  the 
Saskatchewan,  been  much  indented  by  the 
woods  which  feather  the  numerous  rivers  that 
drain  the  declivity.” 

The  woodland  district,  which,  between  the 
60th  and  65th  parallels,  obtains  a breadth  of 
600  geographical  miles,  extends  from  th6 
prairies  eastward  to  the  Atlantic;  while  to 
the  north  of  the  forest  region  the  barren 
grounds  prevail,  their  greatest  north-  and 
south  extension  being  on  the  eastern  coast. 

“ On  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the 
Welcome  this  tract  reaches  from  the  GOth  or 

* Sir  J.  Richardson’s  “Boat  Voyage  through 
Rupert’s  Land,”  vol.  ii.  pp-  16- — 164.” 
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61st  parallel  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent, 
but  narrows  to  the  westward  ; since  the 
boundary-line  of  the  woods  takes  a diagonal, 
or  north-east  direction  from  the  91st  meridian, 
and,  before  reaching  the  120th,  has  risen  to 
the  67th  parallel.  Further  to  the  north  the 
barren  grounds  form  a border  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  according  to 
the  northerly  prolongation  of  the  continental 
promontories,  since  the  southern  limit  is 
nearly  coincident  throughout  with  the  Arctic 
circle,  on  which  it  approaches  Behring’s 
Straits—  clumps  of  spruce  fir,  the  usual  out- 
liers of  the  forest,  having  been  observed  on 
Buckland,  or  Noatak  River,  which  falls  into 
Eschtcholtz  Bay.  The  fertile  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  rock-sheltered  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
interrupt  the  continental  continuity  of  the 
barren  grounds,  by  carrying  the  woods  nearly 
to  the  sea-shore;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
material  indentation  of  the  barren  district,  and 
even  on  the  Mackenzie  the  valley  is  bridged, 
as  it  were,  by  the  naked  summits  of  the 
alpine  ridges.”  * 

Glancing  at  the  country  from  its  southern 
frontier,  the  Red- River  districts  around  Lake 
Winnipeg  come  under  review.  “The  Red 
River  takes  its  rise  from  three  different  heads, 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
western  source  is  Lake  Travers : to  the  east 
of  it  is  the  Otter-tail  lake,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal source.  Its  waters,  on  being  discharged 
from  the  lake,  flow  for  some  distance  in  a 
south-westerly  direction ; after  which  it  turns 
to  the  north-west,  and  joins  the  stream  from 
Lake  Travers ; then  in  a northerly  direction, 
and  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of  conside- 
rable burden.  The  third  source  is  Red  Lake, 
which  sends  its  tributary  waters  to  swell  up 
the  volume  of  the  Red  River,  which  flows 
nearly  due  north  through  one  of  the  richest 
alluvial  valleys  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
which  falls,  after  flowing  400  miles,  into 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Winnipeg  River  from 
the  south-east,  the  Red  River  from  the  south, 
the  mighty  and  majestic  Saskatchewan  from 
the  west,  with  a multitude  of  streams  of  lesser 
form,  seem,  on  their  coming  into  contact 
with  the  great  primitive  formation,  which 
commences  at  65°  west  longitude,  and  forms 
a girdle  round  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it,  till  it  ends  at  Dease  and 
Simpson’s  Strait  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  to  have 
agreed  on  forming  for  themselves  a bed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  great  limestone  formation, 
which  belongs  probably  to  the  old  calcareous 
strata.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  great  sheet 

# Sir  J.  Richardson’s  “Boat  Voyage,”  vol.  ii. 
pp.  270,  271. 


of  water  is  bound  in  its  whole  length  by  gra- 
nite, gneiss,  and  trap.rocks,  a continuation  of 
the  Lake-Superior  formation,  and  probably 
containing  similar  mineral  treasures.  The 
western  side  is  bounded  by  limestone,  rising 
in  many  places  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet.  At  the  Grand  Rapids  there  is  a sec- 
tion, about  sixty  feet  deep,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  earth.  This  immense  bed  of 
limestone  extends  many  hundred  miles  to  the 
west,  and  probably  joins  the  coal-beds  stretch- 
ing from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
towards  the  east. 

“ The  Red-River  colony  is  placed  on  the 
limestone  formation,  which  crops  out  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  lake,  and,  on 
ascending  the  river,  is  to  be  seen  over  a dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  The  stone  is  excellent  for 
building,  and  takes  a very  fine  polish  when 
dressed.  Churches  and  dwellings  have  been 
built  with  it,  aud  it  is  apparently  hardening 
in  the  air. 

“ The  limestone  makes  its  appearance  on 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it. 

“ The  soil  ol  the  Red  River  is  composed  of 
the  debris  of  granite  and  limestone,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  soil  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
deep : under  it  is  a thick  bed  of  tenacious 
clay,  of  a bluish  colour,  and  nearly  imper- 
vious to  water.  The  west  side  of  the  river 
may  be  called  prairie  land : the  east  side  are 
wooded  lands.  The  woods  consist  of  oak, 
elm,  ash,  bass  or  white-wood,  maple,  birch, 
Scotch  firs,  pine,  cedar,  tamarac,  spruce,  and 
poplar.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and, 
when  well  cultivated,  yields  large  crops  of 
the  finest  wheat,  weighing  from  64lb,  to 
701b.  per  imperial  bushel.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  often  as  high  as  sixty  bushels,  and  has 
occasionally  been  known  to  exceed  that .... 
Barley  grows  well  if  the  ground  be  not  too 
rich,  or  the  season  too  wet ....  Oats  thrive 
well,  and  give  good  returns.  Maize,  potatos, 
beet-root,  onions,  carrots,  and  turnips,  are 
cultivated,  and  give  profitable  returns.  The 
soil  of  this  colony  is  admirable  for  growing 
hemp  and  flax.  Horned  cattle  thrive  well .... 

horses  are  abundant The  climate  and 

soil  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  or  favour- 
able to  sheep.”  f 

The  colony,  which  occupies  along  the  banks 
of  this  river,  and  its  affluent,  the  Assiniboine, 
for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  contains  a popu- 
lation of  6523  sonis,  being  an  increase  in 
seven  years  of  1292.  The  value  of  property 
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in  tbe  Settlement,  consisting  of  houses,  barns, 
stables,  stores,  agricultural  implements,  boats, 
canoes,  water-mills,  wind-mills,  threshing- 
mills,  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  was  estimated, 
in  May  1856,  at  1 1 1 ,000/.  The  population  con- 
sists of  Canadians  and  their  offspring,  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants,  with  some  400 
or  500  Christian  Indians  inhabiting  the  lower 
part  of  the  Settlement  towards  Lake  Winni- 
peg. As  to  the  physical  state  of  this  popula- 
tion, the  testimony  of  Bishop  Anderson  is 
foil  and  satisfactory.  When  asked  his  opi- 
nion regarding  their  intelligence,  and  their 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  his  reply 
was,  “They  have  very  much  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  than  tbe  average  of  farm- 
labourers  at  home ; and  I think  every  year 
there  is  a great  measure  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment going  on  among  them.  We  have 
very  good  schools — better  than  the  average 
of  parochial  schools.”*  The  half-castes  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  important  element  of 
population,  numbering,  at  Red  River  alone, 
between  1800  and  2000.  Their  intelligence 
and  thriftiness  do  not  equal  those  of  the  pure- 
blooded  Europeans,  who  are  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction, and  now  few  in  number ; but  still 
there  is  satisfactory  growth  amongst  them  in 
these  respects,  and,  with  the  persevering  use 
of  suitable  meaus,  every  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. One  of  them  has  occupied  the  position 
of  magistrate  on  the  bench ; another,  a short 
time  back,  was  the  only  medical  man  at  the 
Bed  River ; and  another  is  a valuable  and  de- 
voted clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

As  families  increase,  and  the  original  allot- 
ment becomes  too  small,  the  people  go  fur- 
ther up  tbe  Assiniboine  as  squatters.  This 
effluent,  which  meets  the  Red  River  from  the 
west,  about  fifty  miles  from  Lake  Winnipeg, 
lying  throughout  its  entire  course  within  the 
British  boundaries,  presents  along  its  banks, 
for  a distance  of  200  miles  and  upwards,  a 
very  great  extent  of  valuable  land,  fit  for  cul- 
tivation. One  of  its  tributaries,  the  Moose 
Biver,  takes  its  rise  near  the  great  bend  of  the 
Missouri,  and  falls  into  the  Assiniboine  about 
200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Red 
River. 

As  tbe  settlement  has  increased  in  numbers, 
ami  in  the  extent  of  land  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, the  want  of  a market  where  the 
surplus  produce  might  be  disposed  of  has 
been  strongly  felt,  and  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  free  themselves  from 
this  isolation.  The  official  route  of  the  Hud- 
son’s-Bay  Company  by  York  Factory  and 
Hudson’s  Bty  is  distant,  difficult,  and  open 


* Minutes  of  Evidence,  4383,  p.  244. 


only  for  a short  period  of  the  year.  The  port- 
als of  that  entrance  are  of  ice,  and  the  fold- 
ing-doors beneath  are  of  snow,  which,  in  the 
summer  period  of  the  year,  barely  open 
enough  to  permit  the  Company’s  ships  to 
enter,  and,  after  a short  visit  to  York  factory, 
escape  again  before  the  ice  barriers  close  fast 
for  the  long  and  dreary  winter.  The  ships 
generally  arrive  about  the  10th  or  15th  of 
August,  and  get  away  again  by  the  15th  or 
20th  of  September ; and  by  Sept.  25th  thfcre 
have  been  20°  of  frost.  The  transit  from 
York  Factory  to  Red  River  has  to  be  accom- 
plished in  open  boats,  ascending  the  rivers 
and  lakes  by  which  Lake  Winnipeg  finds  an 
outlet  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  a difficult  and 
tedious  route,  in  which  thirty-three  portages 
have  to  be  surmounted,  one  of  them  three 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length.  Subsequently, 
the  great  lake  itself  has  to  be  crossed  from 
north  to  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
It  is  evident,  that  for  the  districts  north  of  the 
lake  the  access  by  Hudson’s  Bay  is  the  most 
feasible ; but  for  the  districts  south  and  west 
of  the  lake,  which  are  the  most  capable  of 
cultivation,  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  the 
physical  arrangements  of  the  territory ; and 
the  attempt  to  confine  the  communication 
with  the  civilized  world  to  that  one  outlet  is 
unnatural,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  sustained. 
In  fact,  the  colonists,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  broken  through  it,  and  opened 
a communication  with  Minnesota,  United 
States.  The  intervening  tract  is  prairie  land, 
and  may  be  traversed  without  difficulty — in 
summer  with  horses  and  waggons,  and  in 
winter  with  dogs  and  sledges.  In  June  1850, 
300  carts  left  the  Red  River  for  Minnesota ; 
and  this  last  summer  they  were  expected  to 
number  not  less  than  1200.  Many  of  the 
young  men  from  the  Red  River  go  for  em- 
ployment to  Minnesota,  and  pass  the  winter 
in  the  prairies — being  much  esteemed  as  dex- 
terous axe-men,  and  able  industrious  servauts 
— and  return  in  the  spring  with  the  fruit  of 
their  labours.  It  is  evident  that  this  colony 
has  outgrown  the  possibility  of  being  de- 
tained in  an  isolated  condition,  and  that  it9 
aspirations  after  free  intercourse  with  the 
more  advanced  communities  to  the  southward 
cannot  longer  be  repressed.  The  question 
that  remains  to  be  decided  is  simply,  whether 
it  be  most  conducive  to  the  general  national 
interest  of  England,  and  the  true  welfare  of 
the  Red-River  Settlement,  that  this  sympathy 
should  be  with  the  United  States,  rather 
than  with  our  qwn  province  of  Canada. 
As  to  the  practicability  of  the  route  between 
Canada  and  the  Red-River  district,  there  was 
found  amongst  the  witnesses  a great  diversity 
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of  opinion.  That  route,  by  Lake  Superior,  Fort 
William,  and  Rainy  Lake,  into  Lake  Winipeg, 
has  been  traversed,  both  by  SirG.  Simpson  and 
Sir  J.  Richardson : by  the  former  gentleman  no 
less  than  forty  times ; by  the  latter  on  several 
of  his  journey  ings  northward,  extending  over 
a period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is  the  old 
route  which  had  been  customary  with  the 
North- west  Company,  by  which  they  intro- 
duced supplies  and  exported  peltries.  The 
canoe-route  between  the  nearest  points  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River  is  600  miles ; 
and,  more  directly,  between  250  and  300 miles.* 
Of  the  availableness  of  this  route  for  canoe 
purposes  there  appears  to  be  little  room  for 
doubt.  The  portages  need  to  be  cleared,  and 
the  navigation  improved  in  some  small  shal- 
low streams  that  must  be  passed ; but  we  are 
assured,  on  the  testimony  of  one  gentleman 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details  of 
Ruperts- Land  travelling,  that  a sufficient  force 
of  men,  with  an  ample  supply  of  tools,  would 
make  the  road  passable  in  a month  or  two. 
The  points  of  occupation  should  be  Fort  Wil- 
liam, the  Lake  of  a Thousand  Islands,  and  the 
point  of  the  boundary-line  terminating  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  At  an  after  period,  when 
the  portage  roads  are  completed,  tramways 
may  be  laid  down,  and  trucks  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  heavy  stores  and  baggage. 
Improved  portage  roads  and  river-navigation 
would  enable  settlers  from  Canada  to  locate 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaministi- 
quoia  and  Rainy  rivers,  or  other  suitable 
places.  That  such  places  exist  is  attested  by 
individuals  who  have  had  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  this  coun- 
try. Sir  G.  Simpson,  in  his  “ Voyage  round 
the  World,”  gives  a glowing  description  of 
that  portion  of  it  that  lies  between  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  the  Rainy  Lake.  “ From 
Fort  Frances  downwards,  a stretch  of  nearly 
100  miles,  it  is  not  interrupted  by  a single 
impediment,  while  yet  the  current  is  not 
strong  enough  materially  to  retard  an  ascend- 
ing traveller.  Nor  are  the  banks  less  favour- 
able to  travellers  than  the  waters  themselves 
to  navigation,  resembling,  in  some  measure, 
those  of  the  Thames  near  Richmond.  From 
the  brink  of  the  river  there  is  a very  gentle 
slope  of  greensward,  crowned  in  many  places 
with  a plentiful  growth  of  birch,  poplar,  beech, 
elm,  and  oak.  It  is  too  much  for  the  eye  of 
philanthropy  to  discern  through  the  vista  of 
futurity,  this  noble  stream,  connecting  as  it 
does  the  fertile  shores  of  two  spacious  lakes, 
with  crowded  steam-boats  on  its  bosom,  and 
populous  towns  on  its  borders.” 

* Col.  Crofton  states  the  canoe  route  to  be  700 
miles,  and,  as  the  crow  flies,  500.  Minutes,  p.  181. 


The  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  on 
his  visit  to  the  Red  River  in  1844,  is  pre- 
cisely similar. 

“The  rude  and  rocky  solitudes  through 
which  we  passed,  exhibited  at  intervals,  many 
scenes  of  romantic  beauty,  and  the  features  of 
the  landscape  assume,  in  some  few  instances, 
a softened  character,  as  in  the  Rainy  Lake 
River,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Kaminis- 
tiquoia,  where  green  sloping  banks  are 
crowned  with  a full  foliage  of  well-grown 
deciduous  trees,  and  fringed  by  luxuriant 
shrubs  and  bushes.  Most  of  the  lakes  abound 
in  small  rock  islets,  covered  partially  or 
wholly  with  wood.  Parts  of  the  Ottawa — I 
do  not  speak  of  those  which  are  within  the 
Verge  of  established  civilization,  and  which 
comprehend  some  remarkable  objects  of  at- 
traction— are  very  beautiful;  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  romantic  rapids  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Culbuta  and  the  Calumet,  in 
that  river,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  constructing  a slide  for 
timber,  which  has  already  produced  a nascent 
village.  But  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  also 
gemmed  the  wilderness  with  minor  decora- 
tions, and  the  eye  is  often  refreshed  by  the 
sight  of  flowers,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
blossom.  I forbear  to  particularize  them, 
yet  I cannot  refrain  from  mentioning,  that  in 
parts  of  the  downward  route,  in  July  and 
August,  our  way  was  enlivened  by  the 
greatest  profusion  of  wild  roses  and  highly- 
scented  white  water-lilies  of  extraordinary 
beauty.”* 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Ballantyne,  who  voyaged  in 
1845  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Fort  William, 
on  Lake  Superior,  has  also  left  on  record  his 
experiences  of  these  districts — 

“ There  is  nothing,  I think,  better  calculated 
to  awaken  the  more  solemn  feelings  of  our 
nature  (unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  thrilling  tones 
of  sacred  music)  than  these  noble  lakes, 
studded  with  innumerable  islets,  suddenly 
bursting  on  the  traveller’s  view  as  he  emerges 
from  the  sombre  forest  rivers  of  the  American 
wilderness.  The  clear  unruffled  water,  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  horizon— here  embracing  the 
heavy  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  a hundred 
wooded  isles,  or  reflecting  the  wood-clad 
mountains  on  its  margin,  clothed  in  all  the 
variegated  hues  of  autumn,  and  there  glitter- 
ing with  dazzling  brilliancy  in  the  bright  rays 
of  the  evening  sun,  or  rippling  among  the 
reeds  and  rushes  of  some  shallow  bay,  where 
hundreds  of  wild  fowl  chatter,  as  they  feed, 
with  varied  cry,  rendering  more  apparent, 
rather  than  disturbing,  the  solemn  stillness  of 

* “Bishop  of  MontreaTs  Journal,"  p.  19. 
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the  scene  — all  tend  to  4 raise  the  soul  from 
natore  up  to  nature’s  God,’  and  remind  one 
of  the  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture,  ‘ O Lord; 
how  manifold  are  Thy  works : in  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all ; the  earth  is  full  of  Thy 
riches.’  ” • 

After  having  surmounted  Rat  Portage,  they 
entered  “ on  the  glorious  expanse  of  Lac  du 
Bob,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.” 

“We  swept  round  point  after  point,  and 
curve  after  curve,  of  the  noble  river,  which 
displayed  to  our  admiring  gaze  every  variety 
of  wild  and  woodland  scenery  ; now  opening 
up  a long  vista  of  sloping  groves  of  graceful 
trees,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  tints  of 
autumnal  foliage,  and  sprinkled  with  a profu- 
sion of  wild  flowers,  and  anon  surrounding  us  | 
with  immense  cliffs  and  precipitous  banks  of 
the  grandest  and  most  majestic  aspect,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  black  waters  rushed  im- 
petuously past,  and,  gurgling  into  white  foam 
as  they  sped  through  a broken  and  more  in- 
terrupted channel,  finally  sprang  over  a 
much  shrouded  cliff,  and,  after  boiling  madly 
onwards  for  a short  space,  resumed  their 
silent  and  quiet  course  through  peaceful 
scenery.  The  forest  about  this  part  of  the 
river  wore  a much  more  cheerful  aspect  than 
those  of  the  lower  countries,  being  composed 
chiefly,  of  poplar,  birch,  oak,  and  willows, 
whose  beautiful  light  green  foliage  had  a very 
pleasing  effect  upon  eyes  long  accustomed  to 
the  dark  pines  along  the  shores  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  ”t 

The  tide  of  Canadian  emigration  is  now 
rapidly  advancing  westward.  It  does  not 
affect  the  cold  districts  which  lie  on  the  north 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  lakes  which  are  really  habi- 
table and  susceptible  of  improvement.  Be- 
tween Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  there 
remains  but  little  land  to  be  taken  up.  More- 
over, the  settler  prefers  the  prairies  of  the 
western  states  to  the  labour  of  clearing  the 
forest ; and  thus,  as  the  route  from  Lake 
Superior  by  the  Lake  of  Woods  is  opened, 
and  the  wooden  platforms  at  the  portages — 
which,  since  the  time  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany, have  fallen  into  decay — have  been  re- 
paired, the  adventurous  pioneers  of  civilization, 
advancing  up  those  pleasant  streams  and 
fairy  lakes,  will  push  onward  into  the  Red- 
Kiver  districts,  and  the  prairie  land  beyond. 
The  craggy  and  uninviting  character  of  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  points  them 
onward,  as  though  they  were  to  find  a home 


* Ballantynes  “ Hudson's  Bay,"  pp.  223—226. 
t Ibid,  p.237. 


beyond;  while  the  western  shore  is  well  re- 
ported of,  and,  in  fact,  is  now  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Canada  and  England.  The 
traveller  can  go  from  Montreal  to  Toronto 
without  transhipment ; thence  by  railway,  a 
distance  of  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
miles,  to  a port  on  Lake  Huron ; thence  by 
steamer  to  the  head  of  Sault  St.  Mary  ; and 
from  thence  the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior 
lies  open  to  Fort  William.  On  the  American 
side  there  is  already  regular  steam  traffic. 

But  for  the  opening  up  of  full  communica- 
tion between  the  Red  River  and  Canada,  more 
than  a canoe  route  is  requisite ; and  the  point 
on  which  there  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  is  as  to  the  practicability  of  a road 
being  constructed.  The  Canadian  legislature 
entered  on  the  investigation  of  this  question. 
On  that  occasion  the  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  branch  of  the 
Crown  Land  Department,  stated  his  convic- 
tion that  an  excellent  waggon-road,  clear 
through  from  a British  port  on  Lake  Su- 
perior to  Fort  Garry  on  the  Red  River,  a 
distance,  allowing  for  curvatures,  of  400 
miles,  might  be  made  at  a cost  of  250/.  per 
mile.  Sir  George  Simpson,  on  the  contrary, 
considers  that  not  only  is  a waggon- road  im- 
practicable, but  that  even  the  canoe  route 
which  he  has  travelled,  in  consequence  of 
practical  difficulties  and  impediments,  could 
never  be  improved  into  a regular  course  of 
navigation  ; difficulties  of  such  a nature  that 
they  could  not  be  overcome,  unless,  to  use  his 
own  strong  language,  “ the  Bank  of  England 
were  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
country.”  Experience  alone  can  test  the 
accuracy  or  otherwise  of  these  opinions ; and 
the  Canadians  are  resolved  that  the  solution 
shall  not  be  a far  distant  one,  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  disputed  road  has  been 
actually  commenced  by  them. 

Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  solicitude 
manifested  by  the  legislature  and  people  of 
Canada ; for,  if  not  occupied  by  British  sub- 
jects, these  districts  must  soon  become  Ameri- 
canized. The  natural  outlet  of  the  Winnipeg 
country  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Missouri,  and  already  the  van  of  American 
colonization  has  advanced  as  far  as  Otter-tail 
Lake,  150  miles  north  of  St  Paul’s,  and  within 
400  or  600  miles  of  the  British  frontier. 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  the  Red- 
River  districts,  and  the  vast  sweep  of  territory 
which  runs  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
is  placed  in  reference  to  its  Cauadian  and 
American  neighbours.  Both  desire  to  advance 
within  its  borders ; the  Americans,  at  least  the 
first  straggling  pioneers,  with  a view  to  share 
;n  the  advantages  of  the  fur-trade,  in  respect 
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of  which  they  are  already  competing  with  the 
Company  on  the  frontier;  ami  the  Canadians, 
that,  by  early  settlement  and  colonization,  they 
may  prevent  the  Americans  outflanking  them, 
and  cutting  them  off  from  the  possibility  of 
access  to  the  Pacific.  There  must  be  an  in- 
flux of  population  from  some  quarter,  and 
that  at  no  distant  period.  It  will  be  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  Indian,  but  we  cannot  pre- 
vent it  if  we  would.  We  must  endeavour  to 
prepare  him  as  we  best  can  for  the  changes 
which  await  him.  By  the  invigorating  action 
of  Christianity,  he  may  be  strengthened  and 
sustained,  so  as  fo  be  enabled  to  hold  his 
ground  in  the  presence  of  the  white  man.  To 
endue  the  Indian  tribes  with  this  conserva- 
tive element,  we  must  labour  diligently,  and 
with  increasing  effort,  feeling  that  our  time  is 
short.  If  colonization  be  unavoidable,  let 
it  be  British.  The  prairie  districts  of  Win- 
nipeg and  Saskatchewan  must  be  retained. 
Through  these,  communication  may  be  opened 
with  our  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  and,  by 
railway  extension,  Vancouver’s  Island  be  con- 
nected with  Canada  and  the  mother  country. 
Of  all  other  harbours  and  stations  on  the 
western  coast  of  America,  the  position  of 
Vancouver’s  Island  is  the  most  commanding. 
It  is  the  great  British  harbourage  for  the 
Pacific.  Its  direct  connexion  with  us  is 
more  than  a Canadian  question : it  is  a 
national  question — a national  desideratum : and 
of  all  routes  for  the  laying  down  of  railway 
extension  westward  towards  the  Pacific,  that 
which  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  dominions  is  admitted  universally, 
even  by  the  Americans  themselves,  to  be  the 
most  feasible.  Leading  and  influential  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  investigated  the  subject,  have 
not  hesitated  to  express  that  conviction. 

It  may  seem  premature  to  advert  to  such 
great  changes,  which  it  may  be  thought  be- 
long to  a future  generation  rather  than  our 
own.  But  in  America  there  is  an  accelerated 
progress  in  events  which  contrast  very  strongly 
with  the  more  deliberate  movements  of  the 
old  world.  Cities  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old  contain  a population  of  110,000.  Maps 
constructed  with  the  greatest  care  some 
twenty-five  years  back,  so  far  as  the  west- 
ward territories  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, have  become  obsolete.  The  chart 
of  Rupert’s  Land,  indeed,  remains  the  same; 
but  the  tidal  wave  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
frontier  of  this  hitherto  isolated  territory.  It, 
also,  will  soon  be  visited  by  change ; and  it  re- 
mains for  all  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare 
to  exercise  such  forethought,  that  these 
changes  may  be  carried  out  with  as  small 
amount  of  evil,  and  as  much  of  good,  as  may 
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I be  practicable.  At  present,  the  decision  of 
the  Select  Committee  promises  to  place  be- 
fore Canada  an  open  door  for  action.  They 
have  considered  it  to  be  essential  that  thejust 
and  reasonable  wishes  of  Canada  should  be 
met,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  annexed  to 
her  territory  such  portions  of  land  in  her 
neighbourhood  as  may  be  available  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement.  The  districts  on  the  Red 
River  and  the  Saskatchewan  are  specified  sg 
amongst  those  most  likely  to  be  desired  for 
early  occupation  ; and  a Bill,  having  in  view 
arrangements  between  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment and  the  Hudson’s- Bay  Company,  by 
which  these  districts  may  be  ceded  to  Canada 
on  equitable  terms,  is  contemplated  being  in- 
troduced during  the  present  Parliamentary 
Session. 

For  ourselves,  it  is  a matter  of  great  encou- 
ragement and  thankfulness,  that,  through  the 
labours  of  Christian  Missionaries,  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  has  made  such  progress  amongst  the 
various  elements  of  population,  and  more 
especially  those  sections  of  the  Indian  tribes 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  such 
changes.  The  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rupert’s  Land  on  these  points,  in  which  he  is 
so  deeply  interested,  is  most  encouraging  and 
satisfactory.  He  states,  that  from  amongst 
the  native  Indians  there  may  be  from  8000  to 
10,000  who  are  more  or  less  acted  upon  by 
Christianity ; a very  large  proportion,  if,  as 
Sir  G.  Simpson  states,  there  are  not  more 
than  55,000  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Wherever  the  climate  permits  it,  they 
adopt  industrial  habits,  and  cultivate  the 
ground  ; and  an  Indian  settlement  is  in  some 
measure  like  a parish  at  home,  where  they 
have  their  little  farms  around  them,  and  some 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  ameliorative  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  is  evidenced  in  the  in- 
crease of  population,  See.,  and  the  Indian  set- 
tlement at  the  Red  River  is  cited  in  proof  of 
this,  the  total  number  of  baptisms  in  fifteen 
years  having  been  545,  and  of  deaths,  308 ; 
leaving  a balance  in  favour  of  the  increase  of 
237.  The  Bishop  referred  to  the  introduction 
amongst  them  of  the  syllabic  character — the 
abridgement  of  the  Indian  words  — which, 
when  written  alphabetically,  are  of  cumbrous 
length ; the  facility  with  which  they  acquire 
these  characters,  so  that  in  three  days  they 
can  learn  enough  to  puzzle  out  the  system  for 
themselves,  and  in  a week  they  learn  suffi- 
cient to  go  away  and  read  their  little  books 
for  the  winter.  Thus,  when  compelled  to  be 
absent  at  their  hunting-grounds,  they  can  have 
family-worship  night  and  morning,  and 
Lord*  s-day  worship  when  that  day  comes 
round.  They  use  the  syllabic  character  for 
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the  purpose  of  correspondence,  and  write  to 
one  another  as  freely  as  we  do. 

There  are  now  sustained  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territo- 
ries east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  13  Missio- 
nary stations,  11  English  clergymen,  3 native 
clergymen,  and  19  country-born  and  native 
teachers.  The  communicants  number  774 ; 
and  in  eighteen  schools  there  are  780  scho- 
lars.* The  stations  are  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Churchill 
River  and  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay. 
Some  are  in  the  Red-River  districts ; others 
are  westward  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  in  the  Missinippi.  Other  sta- 
tions, with  their  branches,  encircle  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  if  we  follow  up 
our  geographical  researches,  and  place  before 
them  such  information  as  we  may  be  enabled 
to  collect. 

Looking  westward  of  Lakes  Manitoba  and 
Winnipegoos,  which  run  on  the  west  of,  and 
parallel  to.  Lake  Winnipeg,  we  find  a country 
well  adapted  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man. 
“For  a breadth  of  100  miles  the  country  is 
covered  with  a dense  growth  of  timber,  inter- 
sected by  beautiful  streams  running  down 
from  the  Riding  and  Duck  Mountains ; some 
to  the  lakes,  others  to  the  south/  falling  into 
the  Assiniboine  River.  The  lakes  are  full  of 
various  kinds  offish  of  the  very  best  quality  ; 
the  plains  to  the  south  feed  large  herds  of 
deer  and  buffalo*"  The  fur-bearing  animals  are 
also  plentiful  in  this  district.  The  mountains, 
it  is  well  known,  contain  muoh  iron-ore. 
Some  of  the  richest  brine-springs  in  the  world 
are  in  this  locality. 

From  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Fort  Carlton,  on 
the  Saskatchewan  is  a wooded  country ; and 
from  thence  to  Edmonton,  on  the  north  of 
Saskatchewan,  there  is  a succession  of  prairie 
lands.  At  Cumberland,  upwards  of  300  miles 
due  north  of  the  frontier,  wheat  has  been 
raised  successfully.  Remarkable  evidence 
was  given  as  to  the  productive  capabilities 
of  this  part  of  the -country  by  R.  King, 
Esq.,  who  went  out  in  1833  as  surgeon  and 
naturalist  to  the  expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Ross.  The  course  taken  by  that 
expedition  was  from  Montreal,  as  the  6tart- 
ing-point,  to  Lake  Huron ; from  Lake  Hu- 
ron, leaving  the  Red- River  Settlement  on 
the  left  side,  passing  across  Lake  Superior, 
then  on  to  La  Crosse  lake ; from  thence  to 
Athabasca,  down  the  Slave  River  to  Great 
Mavo  hike ; down  the  whole  course  of  the 

* These  numbers  are  taken  from  the  last  Annual 
Report,  1856,  1857- 
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Great  Slave  lake,  and  the  Great  Fish  River 
to  the  sea,  at  the  estuary  of  that  river. 
When  asked  whether  he  considered  any  por- 
tion of  that  territory  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  settlement,  he  replied,  “ Yes,  I found 
a very  large  country,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at 
that  date.  I hold  in  my  hand  one  of  Arrow- 
smith’s  very  best  and  recent  maps,  he  being 
the  great  authority  on  that  country ; and  the 
square  piece  of  country,  which  I always  looked 
upon  as  a fertile  valley,  is  there  distinctly 
shown.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cum- 
berland House  on  the  Saskatchewan  : it  is  an 
enormous  tract  of  country.  Cumberland  ter- 
ritory is,  according  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  I 
find,  several  thousand  square  miles.  Then  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Athabasca  lake  on  the 
north.  . . . The  sources  of  the  Athabasca, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  include 
an  enormous  area  of  country,  if  you  take  those 
boundaries.  It  is,  in  fact,  a vast  piece  of  land, 
surrounded  entirely  by  water.  When  I heard 
of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  description  of  the  splen- 
did country  which  he  found  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  it  appeared  to  me  precisely  the  kind 
of  country  which  I am  now  describing.  I 
may  state  that  I passed  through  a great  por- 
tion of  that  country ; but  of  course  what  I am 
saying  now,  as  to  the  larger  portion  that  I am 
speaking  of,  is  not  only  from  my  own  personal 
observation  upon  it,  but  from  inquiry  upon 
the  spot,  seeing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
country.  This  large  portion,  which  I describe 
as  within  this  area,  I looked  upon  as  the  most 
fertile  portion  which  I saw."t  This  country 
was  observed  by  Mr.  King  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  hut  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  ascent  of  the 
rivers  afforded  him  superior  opportunity.  He 
found  a rich  soil,  interspersed  with  well- 
wooded  country,  there  being  growth  of  every 
kind,  and  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  alive. 
The  soil  he  describes  as  a black  mould,  evi- 
dently alluvia],  this  being  the  character  of  the 
whole  of  the  country  at  Cumberland  House. 
The  abundance  of  limestone  indicated  the 
productive  capabilities  of  this  tract:  there 
was  every  sort  of  fruit,  and  the  birch,  beech, 
and  maple,  abundant ; so  vast  and  splendid 
in  their  growth  as  to  bear  comparison  with 
the  magnificent  trees  which  are  to  be  seen 
round  Kensington  Park. 

The  average  temperature  of  this  district 
Mr.  King  considers  to  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Montreal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
great  errors  have  been  made,  by  supposing 
that  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a criterion  of  temperature  for  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  that  wo 

t Minutes  of  Evidence,  0611,  p.  312,  313. 
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may  judge  of  the  western  from  its  eastern 
portions.  The  climate  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent is  in  close  analogy  with  that  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  “ is  affected  by  the  same 
causes  precisely,  varied  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  in  different  localities,  by  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each.  The  west  side  s> f 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  warmer 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  than  the  east 
side,  because  the  west  has  an  ocean  to  the 
windward  of  it,  the  prevailing  winds  being 
westerly.  The  cause  and  effeot  are-  precisely 
the  same  on  the  continent  of  America,  only 
in  a somewhat  greater  degree,  from  having  a 
larger  and  warmer  ocean  to  the  windward 
of  it,  and  a colder  sea  to  chill  its  eastern 
shores.  The  greater  coldness  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  en  the  eastern  shores  of  America,  is 
caused  by  the  mass  of  ice  that  annually,  drives 
southward  through  Davis’s  Straits.  No  such 
icebergs  reach  the  same  latitude  in  the  Pa- 
cific.” The  isothermal  lines  rise  northward 
as  from  the  Asiatic  continent  they  approach 
Western  Europe;  they  again  become  de- 
pressed as  they  approach  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  North-American  continent  and  again, 
with  a very  sudden  reaction,  curve  north- 
ward as  they  pass  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Thus,  Vancouver’s  Island  is  very  little  to  the 
north  of  the  isothermal  line  which  touches 
Dublin,  Bristol,  London,  .Vienna,  &c.  Col. 
Lefroy,  in  his  testimony,  refers  to  this  im- 
provement in  temperature,  that  everywhere 
in  America,  the  further  you  go  westward 
along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  you  come 
to  a milder  climate.  Thus,  at  Fort  Simpson, 
on  the  Mackenzie,  about  latitude  62°,  barley 
grows  very  well  indeed ; while,  advancing  east- 
ward in  the  same  latitude,  you  come  to  scenes 
of  utter  desolation. 

We  are  quite  aware  that-  isothermals  of  a 
whole  year  bring  before  us  the  distribution  of 
temperature  only  on  the  broadest  principles 
of  generalization  ; and  that,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  climate  at  any  given  locality, 
we  need  to  know,  not  only  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  but  its  distribution  into  the 
several  months  and  seasons.  The  quantity 
12  may  be  subdivided  into  the  slightly  un- 
equal portions  of  5 and  7,  or  into  the  marked 
inequalities  of  2 and  10,  and  so  in  places  of  the 
same  mean  annual  temperature:  in  one  the 
winter’s  cold  may  be  but  slightly  depressed, 
and  the  summer’s  heat  as  slightly  raised, 
above  the  average  temperature;  and  in  another 
the  inequality  between  the  two  seasons  may 
be  very  great  indeed.  “The  isothermal  of 
60*  goes  through  London  and  cuts  the  northern 
pArt  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Canadian  lakes,  &c.  Yet  Lon- 


[march, 

don  can  neither  boast  of  the  grapes  which 
Astrakhan  produces  in  finer  quality  than  even 
Spain  or  the  Canary  Islands ; nor  of  the  ice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  ac- 
tually brought  to  London,”*  the  winters  of 
these  places  being  much  colder  and  the  sum- 
mers much  hotter.  Yet,  although,  even  ia 
the  most  favourably-situated  portions  of  the 
Rupert’s-Land  territories,  the  winters  be  pro- 
tracted, and  the  extreme  of  cold  severe,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  which  acts  injuriously  on 
human  life,  provided  it  be  screened  by  those 
guards  and  precautions  which  civilization 
enables  man  to  adopt ; and  we  therefore 
find  our  Missionary  labourers  in  Rupert’s 
Land  singularly  healthy  and  long-lived.  It 
is  not  the  degree,  but  the  character  of  cold 
that  renders  it  injurious  to  man.  The  height 
of  latitude  affords  but  a very  imperfect  ap- 
proximation to  the  character  of  cold,  or  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  “ Men  who  are  com- 
petent, from  personal  observation,  to  give  an 
opinion,  assert  that  the  cold  is  more  appa- 
rently intense,  at  any  rate  far  more  disagree- 
able, at  Fort  Churchill,  in  latitude  59°,  than 
at  Peel’s  River,  upon  the  Arctic  circle,  and 
that  vegetable  life  is  more  easily  nourished  at 
the  latter,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  than  it  is 
10°  farther  south,  upon  the  shores  of  Hudson’s 
Bay.” 

We  have  referred  to  agricultural  operations 
carried  on  by  our  Christian  Indians  at  Cum- 
berland. It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  not  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made 
in  that  direction.  Mr.  King,  in  approaching 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Cumberland 
House,  found  there  a little  colony  of  about 
thirty  persons,  consisting  of  a Canadian,  an 
Englishman,  and  Half-breeds.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  farming  operations,  and  bad  some 
1000  acres  and  upwards  under  cultivation. 
The  wheat  was  looking  very  luxuriant;  and 
there  were  potatos,  barley,  pigs,  cows  aud 
horses. 

This  appeared  to  have  been  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Williams,  the 
predecessor  of  Sir  George  Simpson.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  ordered  away  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  farms  which  ho 
had  erected  were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  colonists,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  King’s  visit, 
were  much  disquieted,  as  they  had  received 
orders  to  suspend  their  labours,  and  that  at 
the  moment  when  their  fields  were  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation.  Such  is  Mr.  King’s  testi- 
mony. He  found  the  colony  there  twenty- 


• Wrenham  Lake,  the  celebrated  depot  for  ice, 
is  situated  about  l£'  north  of  the  London  iso- 
thermal. 
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four  years  ago,  and  it  has  now  ceased  to  be, 
and  its  traces  so  completely  obliterated,  that, 
since  the  formation  of  our  Mission  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cumberland,  no  mention  has  been 
made  in  any  of  our  Reports  of  such  an  effort 
having  ever  been  in  existence. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  terminate 
this  geographical  analysis  of  these  territories, 
if  we  advert  to  the  lake  and  river  systems  of 
North- west  America.  A chain  of  lakes  stretches 
across  the  continent  in  a north-north-west 
direction:  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Deer  Lake,  Wollaston  Lake,  Athabasca  Lake, 
Great-Slave  Lake,  Marten  Lake,  and  Great- 
Bear  Lake.  Lake  Wiunipeg,  the  first,  which 
lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  Rupert's 
Land,  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity  several 
other  lakes.  Moose  Lake,  Muddy  Lake,  Win- 
nepegoos  and  Manitoba  Lakes,  all  evidently 
portions  of  the  same  lake-basin.  This  lake, 
* 230  miles  long  by  forty  wide,  receives  from 
the  south  and  south-east  the  waters  of  the  Red 
River  and  Winnipeg,  the  Berens  River  on  the 
east,  and,  from  the  west,  the  great  River 
Saskatchewan.  By  the  Nelson  River,  and 
another  outlet,  it  finds  its  way  into  Hudson’s 
Bay— channels  which,  from  time  to  time,  are 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  sur- 
plus waters,  so  that  about  once  in  every 
twenty-six  years  they  overspread,  and  are 
forced  back  with  a mighty  inundation  along 
the  course  of  tbe  Red  River. 

Northward  of  the  Nelson,  and  parallel  to  its 
course,  lies  the  river-basin  of  the  Missinipi. 
It  is  a Cree*  appellation ; “ misi  or  mitchi,” 
in  Cree,  signifying  “ much  or  great,”  and 
“nipi,”  “water,”  while  “ sipi,”  means  “river.” 
It  is,  therefore,  nearly  synonymous  with 
Musissipi.  The  Missinipi  is  also  called  the 
Churchill,  or  Euglish  River.  At  Frog  Portage, 
and  elsewhere,  the  two  basins,  that  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Churchill,  “are  divided 
from  each  other  by  rocks  only  a few  feet  high, 
over  which,  in  times  of  flood,  the  waters 
pour,”  so  that  the  two  may  be  viewed  as  one 
great  valley,  through  which  two  large  rivers 
flow,  their  trunks  running  parallel  to  each 
other.  Deer  and  Wollaston  Lakes  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Missinipi,  although,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  latter  sheet  of  water  is 
affirmed  to  send  a stream  from  its  north  end 
into  Athabasca  Lake,  as  well  as,  from  its  south 
end,  into  the  different  river-system  of  the 
MissinipL*  Further  up  its  course  the  lat- 
ter stream  communicates  with  the  Methy, 
Buffalo,  Clear,  and  Isle-&-la- Crosse  Lakes. 

The  Saskatchewan  and  Churchill  run  trans- 
versely across  the  continent  from  the  Rocky 

* Richardson,  voL  ii.  p.  200. 


Mountains  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  Their  direction, 
therefore,  speaking  generally  as  to  their  final 
issue,  is  from  west  to  east.  These  systems, 
and  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  occupy, 
separate  between  two  vast  systems— one  the 
Missisippi,  prevailing  in  its  course  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  Mackenzie,  from  south  to 
north ; the  one  finding  its  home  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  other  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  The 
dividing  brim  between  the  Missinipi  basin 
and  the  Mackenzie-River  valley  is  at  Methy 
Portage,  which  is  upwards  of  1700  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  after  passing  this  portage  that 
the  traveller  descends  into  the  magnificent 
valley  of  the  Clear-water.  This  valley,  termed 
Washakummow  by  the  Crees,  according  to 
Sir  John  Franklin’s  testimony,  is  not  excelled, 
or  even  equalled,  by  any  that  he  had  seen  in 
America  for  beauty.  The  view  from  the  Cocks- 
comb, the  precipitous  brow  which,  from  a 
height  of  634  feet,  overlooks  the  valley,  “ ex- 
tends thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  discloses,  in 
beautiful  perspective,  a succession  of  steep, 
well-wooded  ridges,  descending  on  each  side 
from  the  lofty  brows  of  the  valley  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  clear  stream  which  meanders  along 
the  bottom.” 

The  most  southern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie 
is  the  Elk  River,  named  also  the  Athabasca. 
Its  rise  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the 
elevation  is  16,000  feet.  Near  its  sources  are 
some  of  the  feeders  of  the  Oregon,  and  many 
tributaries  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Flowing 
through  prairie  lands,  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  afterwards 
those  of  the  Deer  Lake.  After  its  exit 
from  the  Athabasca  Lake,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Peace  River  from  the  west,  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Mackenzie,  the  united  stream  assuming 
the  name  of  Slave  River.  Although  the  oaks, 
the  elms,  and  the  ashes,  which  reach  the  Sas- 
katchewan basin  are  absent  here,  the  scenery 
continues  to  retain  its  woodland  character;  nor 
is  there  any  marked  change  in  this  respect 
until  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  are  ap- 
proached. “The  white  spruce  continues  to 
be  the  predominating  tree  in  dry  soils, 
whether  rich  or  poor  ; the  Banksian  pine 
occupies  a few  shady  spots ; the  black  spruce 
skirts  the  marshes,  and  the  balsam,  poplar, 
and  aspen  fringes  the  streams ; the  latter  also 
springs  up  in  places  where  the  white  spruce 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  canoe-birch 
becomes  less  abundant,  is  chiefly  found  in 
rocky  districts,  and  is  very  scarce  north  of 
the  Arctic  circle.  It  still,  however,  attains 
a good  size  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  np  to  the  sixty-fifth 
parallel.  Willows,  dwarf-birches,  alders, 
brambles,  gooseberries,  white  cornel,  and 
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mooseberry,  form  the*  under-ground  on 
the  margin  of  the  forests.”  * The  river, 
on  leaving  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  bends  first 
westward  and  then  northward.  This  bend 
of  the  Mackenzie  may  be  considered  as  the 
termination  of  those  prairies  which  extend 
from  New  Mexico.  After  a course  of  150 
miles,  it  is  joined  at  Fort  Simpson  by  a large 
tributary  from  the  south-west,  called  the 
River  of  the  Mountains.  At  Fort  Liard,  on 
this  river,  about  the  60th  parallel,  the  climate 
is  such  that  “ barley  and  oats  yield  good 
crops,  and  in  favourable  seasons  wheat  ripens 
well.”  The  river  on  its  course  continues  to  re- 
ceive many  affluents,  and,  amongst  others, 
the  Great  Bear  River,  until  at  length,  in  lat. 
68°  55'  N.,  the  trees  suddenly  disappear,  and 
soon  after,  the  Great  Mackenzie,  disengaging 
itself  from  the  continent  through  which  it  had 
forced  its  way,  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

We  have  thus  cast  a hurried  glance  over 
these  vast  regions,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  yet  remain  unvisited  by  an  evangelist. 
Our  most  advanced  Missionary  station  to- 
wards the  Athabasca  districts  and  the  valley 
of  the  Mackenzie  is  that  at  Church  Mission 
Point  on  the  Missinipi  or  English  River;  but 
thepriests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  arein  advance 
of  us  at  Isle-fc-la-Crosse.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  if,  amongst  our  friends  at 
Red  River,  there  exists  an  earnest  desire  to 
institute  researches  into  the  outlying  regions 
towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  obtain  some  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  prospects  that  exist 
of  carrying  forward  with  effect  amongst  them 
Missionary  operations.  It  is  remarkable  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  not  hesitated  to  express  his  convic- 
tion, that  while  the  more  southern  tribes — the 
Crees,  Ojibways,  &c.,  who  have  largely  shared 
in  the  demoralizing  influences  connected  with 
the  fur-trade  competition,  and  the  introduc- 
tion amongst  them  of  ardent  spirits,  have  di- 
minished to  an  extent  that,  but  for  the  grow- 
ing action  of  Christianity  amongst  them, 
threatened  them  with  extinction  at  no  distant 
period : the  more  northern  tribes  who  re- 
mained, because  of  their  distance,  compara- 
tively untouched  by  such  influences,  have 
decidedly  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Accordingly,  on  the  return  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rupert’s  Land  from  England  in  October  last, 
a meeting  of  the  Missionaries  at  Red  River 
was  convened,  and  a decision  arrived  at,  which 
will  test  the  accuracy  of  such  views.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  following  letter  from  our  Mis- 
sionary, Archdeacon  Hunter,  which  we  will 


* Richardson,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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now  place  before  our  readers.  It  is  dated 
November  4,  1857 — 

“ I have  recently  proposed  to  the  Bishop 
that  1 should  visit  Mackenzie  River  next 
summer,  and  spend  the  following  winter  there 
in  visiting  the  different  posts  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie, as  far  down  as  Peel’s  River,  and,  per- 
haps, the  Arctic  Sea ; and  then  branch  out  and 
proclaim  the  gospel  in  the  ‘ regions  beyond,' 
and  open  up  the  way  for  future  Missionary 
operations  in  the  far  north.  At  Cumberland 
we  drove  out  the  priests : they  are  now  gone 
beyond  us,  into  the  Isle-a-la-Crosse  and  Atha- 
basca districts,  aud  six  more  priests  have  ar- 
rived here  this  autumn,  some  of  whom  will, 
no  doubt,  enter  the  Mackenzie-River  district 
next  summer.  We  must  endeavour  to  out- 
flank them,  and  take  possession  of  Fort 
Simpson,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mackenzie- 
River  District,  and  spread  the  light  of  the 
blessed  Gospel  far  and  wide  around.  I purpose, 
God  willing,  to  go  alone : Mrs.  Hunter  and  fa- 
mily will  remain  here,  and  Mr.  Kirkby  will  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  this  parish.  I shall  leave 
with  the  Long-Portage  Brigade  in  J une  next, 
and  be  absent  from  here  about  a year  and  a half. 
The  distance  from  here  to  Peel’s  River,  at 
the  Mackenzie,  must  be  from  3000  to  4000 
miles,  and  it  will  require  the  whole  of  the 
next  summer  before  I shall  reach  that  point, 
and  I am  anxious,  if  possible,  to  go  down  to 
the  Arctic  Sea,  and  visit  the  Esquimaux  on 
the  coast.  Mr.  Watkins  has  an  Esquimaux 
servant,  from  whom  I hope  to  learn  something 
of  the  language  this  winter,  and  perhaps  I 
may  induce  him  to  accompany  me.  During 
my  journey  I shall  visit  the  following  posts — 
Norway  House — Christ  Church,  Cumberland, 
Cumberland  House — Mission  Point,  English 
I River — Isle-a-la-Crosse  — Fort  CbipOwyan, 
Athabasca— Fort  Resolution,  Great  Slave  Lake 
— Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie  River — Norman, 
Good  Hope — Macpherson,  Peel  River  — and 
Mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  Arctic  Sea  ; thus 
traversing  the  whole  land  from  south  to  north, 
from  50°  to  69°  north.  The  Bishop  desires 
me  to  say  that  my  proposal  has  met  with  his 
cordial  approval.  I hope  it  will  meet  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Parent  Committee,  and 
enlist  their  prayers  and  sympathy  for  me 
during  this  long  and  arduous  journey.  I 
anticipate  with  much  pleasure  the  joy  of 
planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  Mackenzie,  and,  if  God  will,  the 
Arctic  Sea,  where  the  foot  of  the  Missionary 
has  never  yet  trod.  I should  be  thankful  if 
I had  an  unmarried  Missionary  to  accompany 
me,  who  might  remain  at  Fort  Simpson,  and 
form  a permanent  station  there.  Should  God 
put  it  in  the  heart  of  any  minister  to  come, 
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be  might  arrive  here  in  May  next,  by  the  way 
of  the  States  and  St.  Paul’s,  Minnesota  terri- 
tory, and  to  be  in  time  to  take  his  seat  with 
me  in  the  boat  for  the  Arctic  regions.  If  not, 
I go  in  faith,  not  single-handed  or  alone,  for 
the  Saviour  will  be  with  me  to  bring  me  on 
my  journey,  and  give  me  favour  in  the  sight 
of  the  heathen : and  I am  sure  our  noble  , 
Society  will  do  what  it  can  to  send  out  by  the  I 


nextship  one  or  two  single  men  for  theMacken- 
zie- River  Mission.  If  not,  and  I am  permitted 
to  return,  I shall  feel  almost  emboldened  to 
ask  permission  to  come  home,  and  plead  with 
my  dear  friends  for  this  object.  If  we  delay 
another  year,  the  Mackenzie  River  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  we  shall  have  lost 
the  golden  opportunity.” 


INDIA— THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 


Thr  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  its  Me- 
morial to  the  Queen,  referring  to  the  position 
of  neutrality  between  the  Christian  and  false 
religions  which  the  Oovernment  of  India  has 
hitherto  professed  to  occupy,  has  besought 
Her  Majesty  “that  the  existing  policy  will 
no  longer  be  professed  or  maintained ; but 
that,  as  it  is  the  belief  of  Your  Majesty  and 
this  Christian  nation,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Christian  religion,  upon  an  intelligent  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  will  be  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  natives  of  India,  the  counte- 
nance and  aid  of  Oovernment  will  be  given 
to  any  legitimate  measures  for  bringing  that 
religion  under  their  notice  and  investigation.” 
When  it  becomes  a duty  to  urge  upon  an 
individual  the  necessity  of  amendment  in  his 
general  character  and  actions,  it  is  of  neces- 
sity, if  we  would  have  our  remonstrance  tell 
with  full  force  upon  his  mind,  that  we  should 
he  prepared  to  indicate  some  specific  point  in 
his  conduct  in  which  his  defectiveness  of 
principle  has  unequivocably  shown  itself.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  so  framed  its 
Memorial ; and  having  objected  to  the  general 
character  of  our  administrative  action  in 
India,  proceeds  at  once  to  notice  one  branch 
of  that  administration  in  which  there  has  been 
detective  action,  and  where  correction  is 
needed  of  an  important  and  decided  cha- 
racter— “ That  since  the  Oovernment,  in  ad- 
dition to  maintaining  its  own  educational 
establishments,  offers  grants-in-aid  to  all 
other  schools  which  provide  a prescribed 
amount  of  secular  knowledge,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  its  educational 
despatch  of  July  19,  1854  : the  Bible  will  be 
introduced  into  the  system  of  education  in  all 
Government  schools  and  colleges,  as  the  only 
standard  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the  source 
of  those  Christian  principles  upon  which  Your 
Majesty’s  Government  is  to  be  conducted.” 
Thus  the  whole  question  is  brought  to  a prac- 
tical issue ; and  what  we  consider  to  be  faulty 
m our  general  policy,  and  the  nature  of  the 
improvement  which  is  needed,  are  at  once 
made  manifest.  Hitherto  our  aim  has  been 


to  denude  our  Oriental  policy  as  much  as 
possible  of  all  reference  to  Christianity,  lest 
we  might  be  suspected  of  interfering  with  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  natives;  and  thus, 
from  all  plans  of  education  sustained  by  Go- 
vernment, there  has  been  a studied  exclusion 
of  the  Christian  element.  The  Memorial 
claims  that  the  Bible  be  admitted  into  the 
schools  and  colleges;  in  other  words,  that 
the  systematic  avoidance  of  that  becoming 
recognition  which  is  due  to  Christianity,  as 
the  truth  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  our  con- 
victions, shonld  give  way  to  a frank  and 
candid  avowal  of  its  truth,  and  of  our  con- 
viction that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
Hindus  and  Mussulmans  under  our  rule  in 
India  that  they  should  consider  and  em* 
brace  it. 

In  this  matter  of  education  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  our  general  policy  has  been  narrowed 
to  a point,  and  here  the  battle  of  principle 
will  have  to  be  fought.  On  the  result  which 
may  be  effectuated  here,  we  are  persuaded 
the  issue  of  the  entire  movement  will  depend. 
We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  a gigantic 
undertaking.  The  launching  of  the  “ Levia- 
than” symbolizes  what  has  to  be  done.  That 
ponderous  craft  was  unwilling  to  be  moved, 
although  the  object  was  to  launch  her  into  her 
own  proper  element,  where  she  might  have 
freedom.  Not  only  did  she  yield  no  co- 
operation, but  the  inert  mass,  settling  itself 
where  it  was  never  intended  to  be  stationary, 
offered  every  resistanoe,  and  tested  to  the 
utmost  the  resources  of  scientific  skill  and 
human  power.  And  when  it  moved,  it 
was  only  inch  by  inch  it  did  so : nor  was 
this  movement  continuous,  but  often  inter- 
rupted ; and  there  were  discouraging  mo- 
ments, when  the  machinery  succumbed  to  tho 
strain  which  was  put  upon  it,  and  some  were 
disposed  to  think  that  the  effort  would  prove 
a failure.  We  admire  the  unconquerable  per- 
severance of  those  who,  having  applied  them- 
selves to  the  undertaking,  refused  to  remit 
their  efforts,  and,  apparently  gathering 
strength  from  reverses,  brought  out  new  ap- 
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pliances,  and  met  each  new  difficulty  with  re- 
newed resolution.  Our  undertaking  is  more 
arduous.  We  shall  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
move  statesmen  and  officials  from  the  old  tra- 
ditionary  principles  on  which  our  Indian  Em- 
pire has  been  reared  to  its  present  magnitude. 
Although  it  be  evident  that  to  remain  sta- 
tionary is  to  forfeit  the  labours  of  the  past, 
and  that,  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  our  In- 
dian administration  must  bo  launched  upon  a 
new  and  free  element,  yet  will  there  be  re- 
sistance ; that  sort  of  resistance  which, 
although  it  cannot  reply  to  arguments,  refuses 
to  be  influenced  by  them.  It  is  an  under- 
taking, therefore,  which  requires  the  hearty 
and  persevering  co-operation  of  ail  who  are 
convinced  that  our  past  government  of  India, 
in  every  other  respect  beneficent  in  its  action, 
and  solicitous  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  vast  population  in  that  country  committed 
to  our  care,  through  an  unhappy  misappre- 
hension of  its  duty,  has  been  defective  in  one 
vital  point,  and  has  thus  obstructed  itself 
in  all  its  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
that  people.  * 

Yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  approaching 
this  educational  question,  we  do  not  carry  with 
us  that  full  force  of  union  which  is  so  desirable 
and  requisite,  and  that  some,  who  concur  in 
general  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  past 
seem  to  hesitate  and  shrink  back  from  that 
specific  application  of  those  objections  to  which 
we  have  adverted.  Many,  equally  zealous  with 
ourselves  for  the  extension  of  gospel  in- 
fluence throughout  India,  decline  to  unite 
with  us  in  the  prayer  of  the  Memorial,  that 
the  Bible  be  introduced  into  Government 
schools  and  colleges.  Some  remarks  may 
be  permitted,  which  may  perchance,  in  a 
feeble  measure,  help  to  remove  this  hesitation, 
and  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  who  feel 
convinced  that,  as  a nation,  wo  have  been 
under  correction  because  of  the  past,  and 
that  God  expects  of  us  amendment  as  to  the 
future. 

The  people  of  India  are  in  a state  of  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance*  It  appears  scarcely 
necessary  to  expend  one  word  on  a fact  of 
such  universal  notoriety ; and  yet  it  may  be 
well  to  regard  somewhat  fixedly  a state  of 
things  which  we  are  disposed  to  deal  with  su- 
perficially, just  because  we  admit  it  to  be 
true,  and  to  bear  the  testimony  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  who,  from  thrir  official  position, 
have  had  opportunities  of  access  on  this  sub- 
ject to  full  and  accurate  information. 

In  1848,  ascheme  was  prepared  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomason,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  North-western  Provinces,  lor  the  pro- 
motion of  vernacular  education  in  certain 


districts,  selected,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
purpose  of  a tentative  proceeding.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  movement,  reports  were 
drawn  up  of  an  elaborate  character ; and  it  is 
from  an  official  summary  of  these  reports,  ad- 
dressed by  W.  Muir,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  North-western  Provinces, 
to  the  Government  of  India,  and  bearing  date 
Agra,  August  4th,  1853,  that  we  introduce  the 
following  passages — “ The  Memoir  on  the  sta- 
tistics of  indigenons  education  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  which  was  printed  in 
1850,  abundantly  shows,  that  before  the  com- 
mencement of  these  operations,  there  was 
scarcely  any  appreciable  agency  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses.  Very  few  adults  were 
possessed  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
prospect  of  any  improvement  amongst  the 
young  was  almost  hopeless 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  omis- 
sion in  this  passage  of  all  reference  to  the 
educational  efforts  of  Missionary  bodies.  As 
schools  established  on  a Christian  basis,  it 
might  probably  have  been  considered  incon- 
sistent with  the  religious-neutrality  position 
assumed  by  the  Government  to  introduce  any 
mention  of  them.  It  is  also  true  that  education 
is  not  the  primary  object  of  Missionary  So- 
cieties, and  is  handled  only  so  far  as  consists 
with  the  great  work  of  evangelization,  and 
therefore  that  large  numerical  results  in  the 
way  of  education  could  not  be  expected  from 
them.  Still  some  appreciable  agency  was  at 
work,  and  something  done,  before  Govern- 
ment bad  awaked  to  the  duty  of  relieving 
the  prevailing  destitution;  and  that  which 
has  been  done,  so  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, is  of  the  most  valuable  character,  and 
far  more  promotive  of  the  real  welfare  of  the 
people . than  the  secular  teaching  to  which 
unhappily  the  Government  has  confined 
itself.f 

In  the  perusal,  therefore,  of  extracts  from 
Government  reports,  it  must  be  remembered 


* Selections  from  Records  of  Bengal  Government, 
No.  22,  p.  8. 

t Mr.  Muir  in  his  report,  has  stated  that  printed 
books  were  scarcely  at  all  used.  But  there  were 
some,  and  an  Appendix  to  his  report  contains  a list 
of  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  Persian  publictions,  which  had 
issued  from  the  presses.  Of  Hindi  books,twenty-eight 
had  been  published : of  these,  fifteen  had  issued  from 
presses  in  connexion  with  Missionary  work — the 
Secundra  and  Allahabad  Mission-presses.  Of  Urdu 
books,  twenty-two  had  been  'published:  of  these, 
seven  had  been  issued  from  the  Secundra  press. 
Of  Persian  there  had  been  five,  of  which  none  had 
come  forth  from  the  Mission -presses.  And  of  Urdfi 
and  Hindi  two,  of  which  one  had  been  from  the 
Secundra  press. 
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that  the  comparison  lies  exclusively  between 
Governmental  efforts  and  the  destitution  of 
the  people,  and  that  valuable  agencies  are 
at  work,  although  not  to  such  a numerical 
extent  as  materially  to  affect  the  correctness 
of  the  view  which  they  present  to  us. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded,  that  in 
all  official  documents  there  is  the  same  omis- 
sion of  reference  to  Missionary  educational 
efforts.  The  Lieutenant-Qovernor  of  Bengal, 
Mr.  Halliday,  in  an  able  Minute  (1853),  in 
which  he  places  before  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation his  views  on  vernacular  education,  ex- 
pressly refers  to  them,  and  that,  too,  in  high 
terms  of  commendation.  “ It  is  notorious 
that  Missionary  vernacular  schools  have  suc- 
ceeded when  ours  have  failed ; and  with  pro- 
per inspection  we  can  be  sure  of  their  good 
working.  I think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  may  wisely  use  the  services  of  these 
laborious,  zealous,  and  earnest  men.”  Mr. 
H.  Woodrow,  also  a Member  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  in  a Minute  (1854),  in  which  he 
contends  for  the  extension  of  grants-in-aid  of 
Missionary  schools,  expresses  his  conviction, 
w that  Missionary  vernacular-schools  are 
now  more  efficient,  and  consequently  better 
attended,  than  Government  vernacular 
schools.” 

We  now  recur  to  the  extracts  from  Mr. 
Muir’s  report,  pointing  out  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  help  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
education,  and  the  necessity  of  effort  in  their 
behalf.  He  observes— “The  learning  formerly 
communicated  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  by 
such  means  as  were  within  their  reach,  was 
of  the  lowest  character.  It  was  mostly  for- 
mal and  technical— an  exercise  of  the  memory 
rather  than  of  the  understanding,  communi- 
cated either  orally,  or  in  a rude-written  cha- 
racter (Kaithi).  Printed  books  were  scarcely 
at  all  used ; and  Urdu  was  seldom  taught 
as  a language,  or  employed  as  a vehicle  of 
instruction.”  During  the  brief  period  of 
effort  to  which  the  summary  refers,  a little 
more  than  three  years,  much  praiseworthy 
exertion  appears  to  have  been  put  forth; 
a considerably-increased  number  of  youths 
bad  been  brought  under  instruction ; the 
character  of  that  instruction  had  been  raised ; 
and  a vernacular  school  literature  created. 
An  additional  stimulus  was  given  to  the  in- 
cipient improvement  by  the  announcement, 
on  the  part  of  Government  and  the  Sud- 
der  Board  of  Revenue,  that  all  persons  in 
Government  employ  would  be  required  to 
read  and  write.  Still,  the  portion  meted  off 
from  the  vast  wastes  of  ignorance,  and  thus 
brought  under  cultivation,  was  but  limited 
indeed.  In  the  eight  selected  districts,  the 


closest  research  of  the  Inspector  general  of 
Schools  could  not  discover  “ that  more  than 
209,123  persons,  out  of  a male-population  of 
4,270,565,  or  less  than  five  per  cent.,  were* 
able  to  read  and  write  in  the  most  imperfect 
manner.  But  besides  these  more-favoured 
localities,  there  were  twenty-two  Regulation 
districts  in  which  no  commencement  of  effort 
had  been  made ; and  beyond  these  extensive 
boundaries  there  lay,  in  one  direction,  the 
hill -population  of  Kemaon  and  Dehra,  and  in 
another,  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories, 
and  Jaloun  throughout  whose  teeming  popu- 
lations there  prevailed  a total  deficiency  of 
all  means  of  education,  except  such  as  were 
afforded  by  the  old  indigenous  schools. 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  give  a 
sketch  of  one  of  these  unimproved  nurseries 
of  learning,  on  which  the  people  had  been  en- 
tirely dependent  until  the  movement,  which 
may  justly  be  named  the  Thomason  move- 
ment, for  the  educational  improvement  of  the 
masses,  had  commenced  an  indigenous  ver- 
nacular school — “ busily  employed  in  the  la- 
borious physical  exertion  of  shouting  out  cer- 
tain arithmetical  tables  with  the  whole  power 

of  the  small  lungs  of  the  urchins The 

bright-eyed  little  fellows  were  squatted  upon 
the  clay  floor,  without  order  or  regularity, 
and  were  repeating,  in  a sing-song  chorus, 
what  was  first  uttered  with  a strong  nasal 
twang  by  the  master.  Arithmetic  was  the 
only  branch  in  which  they  exhibited  any  de- 
gree of  proficiency,  and,  in  this,  one  or  two 
small  boys  worked  out  puzzling  additions  and 
multiplications  of  odd  and  fractional  numbers 
with  wonderful  quickness  and  facility ; but  it 
was  evidently  a mere  laborious  effort  of  me- 
mory, without  any  attempt  to  expand  the  in- 
tellect or  educate  the  senses.  Of  geography, 
geometry,  or  any  thing  else,  they  seemed  to 
know  nothing  whatever.” 

Such  was  the  condition,  as  to  education,  of 
the  North-western  Provinces  in  the  year  1853, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
eight  experimental  districts,  which,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  new  movement,  had  been  raised 
from  17,000  to  30,000,  being  the  only  set-off, 
as  far  as  Government  efforts  are  concerned, 
to  the  dark  picture  we  have  drawn. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  lower  Provinces.  We 
have  before  us  a report,  dated  Aug.  23, 1855, 
from  Mr.  H.  Woodrow,  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Ten  districts  had  been  assigned  to  his  Inspec* 
tor  ship. 

1.  The24Pergunnahs.  6.  Dacca. 

2.  Baraset.  7.  Backergunge. 

3.  Jessur.  8.  Tipperah. 

4.  Pubna.  9.  Noakally. 

5.  Furridpur.  10.  Chittagong. 
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From  this  report  we  introduce  one  preg- 
nant extract. 

“ In  a letter,  which  I lately  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  on  general 
education  of  the  masses,  I showed,  from  the 
results  arrived  at  in  the  educational  census 
of  England  and  Wales,  that  we  might,  in 
Bengal,  expect  to  find  23  per  cent,  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twelve  years,  that  is,  in  the  age  fit  for  educa- 
tion ; that  of  this  number  the  girls  would  be 


[mabcbj 

£,  and  the  boys  ft;  and  as  the  girls,  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  may  be  omitted  in  an  educa- 
tion census  of  Bengal,  that  there  would  remain 
nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  as  boys 
fit  for  instruction.  If,  from  various  causes, 
25  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  disabled  from 
attending  schools,  or  are  instructed  at  home, 
which  is  the  proportion  allowed  in  England, 
there  would  still  remain  nearly  seven  per 
cent,  who  might  attend  school.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table — 
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Districts. 

Population 

n, 

teg 

Boys  who 
ought  to  be 
at  School. 

£ A d 

’“I 

is! 
*©  u 

fsj 

« o t» 

Boya  in  tlio 
Gov.  Bengali 
Patsb&las. 

24  Pergunnahs,  ex- ) 
cluftive  of  Calcutta  j 

461,000 

41,400 

32,270 

102 

144 

Baraaet 

4*0,000 

43,740 

34  020 

179 

140 

Jes.mr 

803,000 

80,370 

62.510 

140 

70 

Furridpur  

657, 0«  0 

60,130 

38>90 

125 

Dacca 

642.000 

48.:  N) 

37,940 

409 

Pubna 

862,000 

77,580 

60,340 

173 

Rackergonge 

737,0(0 

66,330 

51.590 

236 

Tipperah,  Noakally, 

1,371.000 

123,300 

95,970 

195 

Chittagong  

949,000 

85,410 

66,430 

152 

6,858,000 

| 617,220 

480,060 

1711  | 

354 

According  to  the  proportion  of  those  actually 
in  school  to  the  rest  in  England,  the  total 
number  in  Bengal  would,  out  of  these  480,000, 
be  [nearly]  880,060  boys.  But  there  are  now 
under  instruction, 

Government  English  School*  . 1711 
Government  Vernacular  Schools,  854 

2065. 

Education  for  the  masses  has,  therefore,  to  be 
commenced  in  East  Bengal/’ 

Out  of  the  great  aggregate  of  more  than 
480,000  boys  who  ought  to  be  in  school, 
2065  only  were  in  attendance  at  Govern- 
ment schools  so  recently  as  two  and  a-half 
years  back.  Mr.  Woodrow  observes,  “ I 
report  only  the  results  of  my  own  inspec- 
tion, and  the  information  I have  obtained 
as  to  the  general  results  of  education  in 
my  district.  The  Baptist  and  Indepen- 
dent Missionaries  have  favoured  me  with 
some  statements  as  to  Jessur,  Dacca,  Baraset, 
and  have  promised  more.”  But  supposing 
that  the  maximum  of  Missionary  resalts  were 
placed  before  us,  and  to  these  were  added  the 
efforts  of  private  schools,  which  **  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  in  a very  efficient  state,”  a vast  de- 
ficit would  still  remain — a mass  of  youthful 
humanity  entirely  dependent  on  the  infirm 
support  of  indigenous  education.  Nor  is  this, 
in  Bengal,  in  any  degree  superior  to  the  kin- 
dred procedure  in  the  north-west. 

“ The  education  of  a Bengali  child  usually 


begins  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  lasts 
for  about  five  years  ....  In  this  time  they 
begin  in  tracing  letters  with  their  fingers  on 
a sandboard,  or  on  the  floor.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  writing  with  a reed-pen  on  a palm- 
leaf;  learn  letters  or  words,  with  tables  of 
numeration,  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
and  the  correct  mode  of  writing  the  distinc- 
tive names  of  persons,  castes,  and  places. 
They  subsequently  acquire  the  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  with  the  simplest  cases  of 
the  mensuration  of  land,  and  commercial  and 
agricultural  accounts,  together  with  the  modes 
of  address  proper  in  writing  letters  to  diffe- 
rent persons.  Up  to  this  stage  the  pupil 
writes  with  ink  made  of  charcoal,  which  rubs 
out,  and  with  a reed-pen  held  in  the  fist.  The 
last  stage  of  this  course  of  education  is  writing 
with  lamp*  black  ink  on  paper,  and  further 
instruction  m agricultural  and  commercial 
accounts,  and  in  the  composition  of  letters. 
In  country  places  the  rules  of  arithmetic  are 
chiefly  applied  to  agricultural,  and  in  towns 
to  commercial  accounts.  The  whole  of  this 
limited  course  is  taught  orally,  and  varies 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  for 
printed  books  are  not  employed.  The  imper- 
fections of  the  plan  can,  therefore,  be  readily 
imagined.  They  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Adams : — ‘ The  scholars  are  entirely  without 
instruction,  both  literary  and  oral,  regarding 
the  personal  virtues  and  domestic  duties. 
The  teacher,  in  virtue  of  his  character,  or  in 
the  way  of  advice  or  reproof,  exercises  no 
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moral  influence  on  the  character  of  his  pupils. 
For  the  sake  of  pay  he  performs  a menial 
sendee,  in  the  spirit  of  a menial.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  text  or  school-book 
used  containing  any  moral  truths,  or  liberal 
knowledge,  so  that  education,  being  limited 
entirely  to  accounts,  tends  rather  to*  narrow 
the  minds,  and  confine  its  attention  to  sordid 
gain,  rather  than  to  improve  the  heart  and 
enlarge  the  understanding/  This  description 
applies,  so  far  as  I at  present  know,  to  all 
indigenous  elementary  schools  throughout 
Bengal.  In  the  interior  of  Bengal,  and  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  twenty-four  Per- 
gunnahs,  where  English  education  is  un- 
known, the  system  described  by  Mr.  Adams 
is  still  that  in  existence.” 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor for  Behar,  bearing  date  Dinapur,  August 
21, 1855.  In  this  province  there  appeared  to  be, 
at  this  timp,  a growing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  English  education,  the  returns  of 
nine  English  schools  presenting  a total  of 
1094  boys.  But  the  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant mission  is  the  introduction  of  ver- 
nacular education  for  the  masses  of  Behar, 
where  “ superstition,  bigotry,  and  ignorance, 
contend  for  the  pre-eminence.”  Everywhere 
throughout  India  it  is  difficult  to  make  pro- 
gress in  presence  of  an  ignorance  so  gross 
and  firmly  established,  that  “ even  the  more 
enlightened  and  higher  classes  can  scarcely 
he  persuaded  that  it  would  be  right  or  neces- 
sary to  remove  it,  even  were  it  at  once  feasi- 
ble; while  the  lower  classes  themselves  are 
quite  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  theory,  that 
education  is  of  no  use  to  them.”  But  the 
indisposition,  great  everywhere,  acquires  a 
“deepened  hue  in  Behar.  We  have  to  con- 
tend against  the  most  profound  indifference 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  we  desire  to  bene- 
fit, varied  occasionally  to  active  resistance, 
through  the  agency  of  superstition  and  suspi- 
cion, or  the  instigation  of  the  influential 
classes,  who  have  not  only  a religious  anti- 
pathy to  assisting  us  in  such  an  enterprise, 
but  anticipate,  shrewdly  enough,  that  the 
spread  of  knowledge  might  make  their 
inferiors  more  independent  of  them,  and, 

consequently,  less  valuable  chattels 

The  most  absurd  objections  find  a voice.  I 
bare  been  seriously  told  by  a well-educated 
man,  that  to  make  the  attempt  to  spread 
education  generally,  was  an  unjustifiable  in- 
vasion of  the  vested  rights  of  the  molwis 
and  pundits ; while  the  molwis  and  pundits, 
on  their  part,  affect  the  greatest  contempt  for 
a knowledge  of  which  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant;  and,  being^ the  immemorial  autho- 
rities on  these  subjects  among  the  people, 


contrive  to  spread  pretty  generally  their  own 
prejudices  against  a system  which  they  guess 
would  rapidly  oust  them,  with  their  antiquated 
and  pretentious  ignorance.” 

Such,  is  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  Behar:  not  only  ignorant,  but  hostile 

to  any  effort  which  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
moval of  that  ignorance.  Let  the  extracts 
from  the  different  reports,  as  we  have  given 
them,  be  viewed  in  combination.  What  a 
picture  do  they  present  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency throughout  its  vast  extent!  midnight 
darkness  overspreading  the  whole  land— & 
darkness  which  might  be  felt ; ignorance,  not 
only  of  divine,  but  even  of  useful  knowledge; 
the  human  intellect  left  without  any  other 
material  on  which  it  might  employ  itself,  save 
the  defilements  and  puerilities  of  the  Hindu 
mythology.  What  a stagnation  of  mental 
power ! These  dense  masses  of  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  humanity  remind  us  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  its  heavy  waters ; the  sea  in  which 
there  is  no  life,  where  the  waters,  corrupted 
with  an  admixture  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  bitu- 
men, are  too  sluggish  to  be  moved  by  the 
passing  breeze.  It  is  only  when  the  hurri- 
cane descends  from  the  scarred  mountains 
around,  that  they  become  fearfully  agitated, 
and,  rising  in  ponderous  waves,4meet  and 
crash  against  each  other  as  with  the  sound  of 
a sledge-hammer. 

What  can  be  expected  of  a nation  so  cir- 
cumstanced! A great  social  evil  is  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  land ; one  from  which 
crime  must  be  generated  in  every  variety  and 
abundance.  If  unwholesome  marshes  send 
forth  pestiferous  influences  which  injuriously 
affect  the  health  of  a neighbourhood,  and 
cause  fevers  to  prevail,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  those  in  authority  to  adopt  sanitory  mea- 
sures. But  how  unwholesome  the  miasmata 
which  arise  from  these  low  swamps  of  ignorant 
and  unimproved  humanity,  which  spread 
abroad  vast  and  wide  as  the  millions  of  India’s 
population ! What  measures,  then,  have  been 
originated  by  the  Government  of  India  with 
a view  to  the  removal  of  this  ignorance  ? A 
semi-official  publication  has  been  placed  in 
our  hands — “ Memorandum  on  the  Improve- 
ment in  the  Administration  of  India”— which, 
amongst  other  notices,  presents  a digest  of 
what  has  been  attempted  in  the  matter  of 
education.  The  institutions  supported  or  en- 
dowed, with  a view  to  the  preservation  of 
oriental  literature  from  decay,  are  first  re- 
ferred to ; and  then  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  the  English  into  all  the  higher  places 
of  instruction  under  Government  influence, 
and  the  use  of  the  English  and  vernacular  as 
the  medium  of  education. 
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But  the  education  of  the  masses  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  vernaculars  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of  at  an 
earlier  date  than  fourteen  years  ago.  In 
1848,  the  Lieut.- Governor  of  the  North-west- 
ern Provinces  proposed  the  establishment, 
throughout  those  provinces,  of  that  system  of 
village-schools  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was 
considered  best  to  introduce  experimentally 
into  eight  districts.  The  measure  proving 
successful,  its  extension  to  all  the  thirty-one 
districts  of  the  North-western  Provinces,  was 
subsequently  sanctioned,  at  a total  cost  of 
17,207/.  As  an  improvement  on  this  plan, 
hulkabundi , or  circle-schools,  were  next 
organized,  several  villages,  conveniently  situ- 
ated, being  grouped  together,  and  in  a central 
situation  a school  established,  at  the  joint  cost 
of  all  the  villages. 

“ In  Bengal  the  establishment  of  101  ver- 
nacular schools  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Government  in  1844,  shortly  before  the  first 
proposals  of  Mr.  Thomason.  The  schools 
were  established  at  the  places  where  they  were 
thought  most  likely  to  succeed but,  except- 
ing in  a very  few  cases,  they  failed  to  attract 
scholars,  the  old  indigenous  schools,  where 
nothing  worthy  the  name  of  education  was 
afforded,  proving  more  popular.  In  1853  and 
1854,  accordingly,  this  system  was  superseded 
in  favour  of  the  plan  already  adopted  in  the 
North-western  Provinces,  of  “a  visitorial  staff, 
model- schools,  and  aid  and  encouragement  to 
indigenous  schools.  The  estimate  of  the  plan 
on  the  experimental  scale  proposed  amounted 
to  about  7000/.  per  annum.  There  was  a nor- 
mal-school at  this  time  at  Agra,  for  the  mas- 
ters of  vernacular  schools,  which  was  working 
very  well.  At  Calcutta  the  Sanskrit  college 
furnished  a considerable  number  of  masters 
suited  for  village-schools/’ 

Thus,  education,  so  far  as  the  masses  are 
concerned,  has  been  entirely  of  recent  origin, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  memorable  Educa- 
tion Despatch  of  July  1854  was  set  forth,  was 
in  quite  an  infantile  condition.  Nor  is  this 
true  only  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  but  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  likewise.  One  extract 
from  the  “ Memorandum  ” will  suffice  for  a 
brief  view  of  these  Presidencies,  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned. 

“ The  history  of  education  at  Madras,  up  to 
a recent  period,  presents  little  beyond  a re- 
cord of  failures.  A plan  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  in  1822,  and  approved  by  the 
home  authorities,  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
vincial, district,  and  tehsil-schools,  through- 
out the  Presidency,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
5000/.  per  annum.  Schools  were  established, 
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but  they  proved  failures,  and  were  abolished. 
The  University  of  Madras  was  nominally  esta- 
blished by  Lord  Elpbinstone’s  Government ; 
but  in  the  only  department  of  it  which  was 
really  proceeded  in — the  lower  department, 
or  “high  school ” — the  success  was  by  no 
means  great,  and  the  number  of  pupils  was 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  expense.  The 
whole  subject  of  education  came  under  recon- 
sideration in  1852,  when  a plan  was  laid  down 
by  Government,  *which  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  in  a way  very  much  in 
accordance  with  that  which  has  since  been  laid 
down  for  adoption  throughout  India ; compris- 
ing a central  institution  at  the  Presidency, 
provincial  colleges, |or  high  schools,  zillah  and 
tehsW  schools,  with  a system  of  inspection 
or  visitation,  and  grants-in-aid.  The  Univer- 
sity at  Madras  was  at  once  remodelled ; but 
little  progress  had  been  made  up  to  1854  in 
carrying  out  the  other  parts  of  the  plan,  be- 
yond the  establishment  of  provincial  schools 
at  Cuddalur  and  Rajahmundry. 

“ The  principal  places  of  education  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  are  the  Elphinstone  In- 
stitution at  Bombay,  and  the  College  at  Pu- 
na. These  institutions,  partly  founded  by 
native  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  Govern- 
ment, were  designed  to  afford  a collegiate 
education  of  a high  class,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language,  a staff  of  professors 
being  maintained  for  giving  instruction  in 
mathematics,  English  literature,  natural  phi- 
losophy, logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
political  economy,  &c.  A high  school  was 
attached  to  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  and 
a Sanskrit  department  to  the  Puna  College. 
In  1854-55  there  was  only  one  district  of  the 
Presidency  in  which  there  was  not  a Govern- 
ment English  school.  Vernacular  schools  had 
been  established  in  many  places  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government;  but  as  the  plan  had 
not  long  been  adopted  of  requiring  any  part 
of  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  from  local  re- 
sources, operations  in  this  direction  had  been 
much  limited  by  want  of  funds.  Under  a 
plan  brought  into  operation  shortly  before 
1854,  the  establishment  of  a school  by  Go- 
vernment was  made  conditional  on  a portion 
of  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ; and,  under  this  rule,  vernacular  educa- 
tion was  in  the  course  of  steady  extension  up 
to  1854.  A normal  class  for  masters  of  Mah- 
ratha  schools  existed  at  Puna,  and  one  for 
masters  of  G uzeratti  schools  at  Surat.” 

The  Educational  Despatch  of 1854,  intended 
to  give  additional  impulse  to  the  operations  of 
Government,  preceded  the  fearful  outbreak 
which  has  so  desolated  the  Bengal  Presidency 
by  the  brief  interval  of  two  years  and  nine 
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months,  and  had  no  time  afforded  it  of  yield- 
ing any  large  measure  of  result  Much  was 
contemplated,  but  little  of  positive  good  was 
effected  before  the  storm  burst  upon  us.  The 
development  of  large  educational  measures, 
intended  to  repair  the  negligences  of  former 
years,  has  been  suddenly  arrested ; nor 
is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  resumed  until 
the  inundation  has  subsided.  Meanwhile 
time  is  afforded  for  thought  and  consideration 
as  to  the  character  of  the  contemplated  ar- 
rangements, whether  they  be  in  all  respects 
such  as  are  suited  to  the  necessities  of  India. 

The  educational  measures  of  Government 
have  been  throughout  defective  in  one  vital 
point  They  have  been  framed  and  prosecuted 
in  a purposed  exclusion  of  the  Christian 
element  In  the  governmental  institutions 
secular  instruction  was  alone  to  be  imparted- 
Nor  did  the  Educational  Despatch  of  1854  in- 
troduce any  decided  change  in  this  respect ; 
nay,  it  recognised  and  reinforced  the  old  prin- 
ciple. The  education  imparted  was  to  remain 
as  it  had  been,  exclusively  secular ; and  in  the 
Government  notifications,  promulgating,  in 
the  different  vernacular  languages,  the  new 
system  of  gran ts-in -aid,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable “ distinctly  to  assert  in  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  perfect  religious  neutrality  on  which 
the  grants  will  be  awarded.” 

Throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  govern- 
mental education,  religion  was  to  remain  un- 
interfered  with.  That  was  to  be  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  principle.  The  education 
imparted  was  neither  to  commend  Chris- 
tianity to  the  heathen  youth,  nor  diminish  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  influence  of  their  own 
lake  systems  over  their  minds.  Each  ma- 
terial presented  was  to  receive  the  same  gloss 
of  intellectual  improvement,  but  to  remain 
essentially  the  same  as  it  was  before ; and  the 
Hindu,  and  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Parsi, 
were  to  go  forth  without  alteration  as  to  their 
religious  sentiments.  That  was  the  theory. 
It  has  not  been  carried  out  in  practice.  True, 
Christianity  has  remained  unnoticed.  We  put 
this  point  in  the  mildest  form,  and  to  assume 
the  accuracy  ef  the  language  employed  in 
paragraph  84  of  the  Despatch  (Educational) 
of  1864 — “Those  (Government)  institutions 
were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
population  of  India,  and  to  effect  their  object 
it  was,  and  is,  indispensable  that  the  educa- 
tion conveyed  in  them  should  be  exclusively 
wcular.  The  Bible  is,  we  understand,  placed 
in  the  libraries  of  the  colleges  and  schools,  and 
the  pupils  are  able  freely  to  consult  it.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and,  moreover,  we  have  no 
desire  to  prevent  or  to  discourage  any  expla- 
nations which  the  pupils  may,  of  their  own 


free  will,  ask  from  their  masters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Christian  religion,  piovided  that 
such  information  be  given  out  of  school- 
hours.  Such  instruction  being  entirely  volun- 
tary on  both  sides,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  intention 
on  our  part  to  make  use  of  the  influences  of 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism, 
that  no  notice  shall  be  taken  of  it  by  the  in- 
spectors in  their  periodical  visits.”  We  ap- 
prehend that  this  paragraph  indicates  rather 
what  it  was  desired  Bhould  be  the  practice  for 
the  future,  than  what  had  actually  prevailed 
during  the  past.  But  admitting  that  all  which 
is  embraced  therein  had  been  the  customary 
procedure,  still  we  say  that  practically  the 
issue  is  the  same.  No  doubt,  in  these  libraries 
there  were  numerous  volumes,  and  there  was 
a Bible  amongst  them.  It  was  not  refused, 
— one  copy,  at  least,  of  God's  inspired  re- 
cord, and  revelation  of  His  love  to  sinful  man — 
standing  room  upon  the  shelf.  But  it  was 
deprived  of  its  distinctiveness  as  the  Bible, 
and  reduced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  books. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  native 
youth  that  there  attached  to  it  any  peculiar 
value,  or  that  it  had  any  special  claims  to  his 
attention.  There  was  nothing  in  the  instruc- 
tion he  received  to  render  him  coguizant  of 
its  existence,  or  induce  him  to  remove  it  from 
its  place  on  the  library  shelf,  and  open  its 
pages.  He  m igbt  ask  questions  of  bis  masters 
on  the  subject  of  Christianity  out  of  school- 
hours,  but  the  inquiry  was  to  originate  with 
himself ; and  what  was  there  to  suggest  it? 
Certainly,  then,  there  was  nothing  in  these  in- 
stitutions to  commend  Christianity  to  the 
notice  of  the  heathen,  and  so  far  the  principle 
of  religious  neutrality  was  strictly  adhered  to. 
Neither  do  we  imply  that  there  was  any  in- 
struction given  in  the  tenets  of  the  Hindu  or 
Mohammedan  religions  : no,  not  even  in  the 
Sanskrit  institutions  at  Calcutta  and  Benares ; 
institutions  designed  to  be  of  a philological 
character,  in  which  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  literature  are  taught  mainly  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  important  objects  of  a verna- 
nacular  literature,  and  in  which  the  Shasters 
are  not  taught,  nor  instruction  given  in  the 
dogmatic  theology  of  the  Hindus.  But  we  say 
that  in  these  institutions,  the  theory  in  which 
they  were  established  has  been  violated.  If 
Christianity  was  not  commended  to  the  notice 
of  the  Hind  5 student,  his  native  faith  was  inter- 
fered with ; for  the  effect  of  the  secular  instruc- 
tion given  him  was  utterly  to  destroy  its 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  students  were 
to  go  forth  from  these  colleges  untouched  as 
to  religion.  Instead  of  this,  they  have  gone 
forth,  many  of  them,  without  any  religion  at 
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all.  They  learned  enough  to  be  convinced  ofhow  plishment  of  that  purpose ; but  we  proceed  to 
false  were  all  the  paternal  superstitions  which  eject  error  only  by  the  introduction  of  truth, 
their  childhood  had  received,  but  they  had  not  just  as  the  darkness  is  gradually  dissipated  by 
learned  enough  to  be  aware  of  that  true  faith  the  entrance  of  light  We  do  not  desire  so 
which  God  has  provided  to  be  substituted  in  to  cast  out  the  unclean  spirit  of  superstition  as 
their  place.  Their  education  unmasked  error,  to  leave  the  heart  empty,  lest  he  enter  in  with 
but  it  did  not  reveal  truth.  Their  instructors  greater  force  as  the  unclean  spirit  of  infidelity, 
took  from  them  what  they  had,  but  gave  them  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  become  worse 
nothing  in  its  place ; and  these  institutions  than  the  first 

have  been  infusing  into  the  life-blood  of  India  We  say,  then,  that  the  mode  of  educational 
a new  and  dangerous  ingredient,  a semi-  procedure  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
infidelized  element,  and  something  more;  India  cannot  be  sustained.  We  are  quite  ready 
divested  of  all  religious  restraint,  restless  and  to  admit,  that  when  it  was  initiated  no  such 
revolutionary,  recognising  no  superior  in  practical  issue  as  that  of  infidelity  was  ever 
God,  and  therefore  impatient  at  the  idea  of  contemplated.  No,  undoubtedly ; but  it  is 
being  held  in  subordination  by  man.  apparent  now.  It  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a 

We  say,  then,  that  these  institutions,  in  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Hindu  system 
practice,  have  been  at  variance  with  the  prin-  cannot  bear  the  light  even  of  mere  secular 
ciple  on  which  they  were  established.  They  instruction;  and  that  if  this  alone  be  given  to 
were  intended  not  to  touch  religion.  They  the  Hindfi  student  you  destroy  its  existence 
have  done  so.  They  have  interfered  with  and  in  his  mind,  and  leave  him  without  any 
displaced  from  the  minds  of  numbers  the  in-  religion  at  all.  No  Government  has  a right 
fluence  of  the  Hindu  system.  The  Hindu  to  irreligionize  its  subjects  : nor  can  it  be 
youth  has  been  induced  to  enter  these  colleges  surprising  that  a Government  which  so  deals 
on  the  assurance  that  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  with  the  native  youth  entrusted  to  its  care 
only  in  the  way  of  secular  education ; and  in  should  become  an  object  of  bitter  hatred  to 
going  forth  from  them  he  has  found,  that  so  thousands  in  the  land.  For  what  must  be 
far  as  religion  is  concerned,  he  has  ceased  to  the  feelings  of  Hindu  parents  when  they  re- 
be  a Hindu.  We  plead,  then,  on  his  behalf,  ceive  back  a youth  from  a Government  col- 
We  say  that  these  institutions  have  inflicted  lege  where  he  has  been  in  attendance,  and 
on  him  a cruel  wrong.  We  prefer  to  have  find  him  a blasphemer  of  their  gods,  and  in 
him  under  the  influence  of  a false  religion,  temper  and  bearing  just  what  infidelity  makes 
than  without  any  religion  at  all ; for  in  the  a man — proud,  imperious,  a despiser  of  his 
one  case,  however  mistaken  and  repulsive  his  parents ; in  short,  a new  and  evil  element 
views  may  be,  there  is  still  the  recognition  of  in  Hindu  social  life,  a root;  of  bitterness 
a divine  superior ; but  in  the  other  case  the  and  fearful  aggravation  of  its  pre-existing 
existence  of  God  is  dealt  with  as  a fable,  and  in-  misery  ? Already  the  grievous  mistake  into 
stead  of  ignorance  and  superstitious  prostration  which  we  have  lapsed  has  yielded  its  bitter 
of  mind  we  have  intellectual  hardihood  and  im«  fruits.  In  Nana  Sahib  we  have  the  speci- 
pious  scoffing.  We  repeat,  that  in  the  educa-  men  of  what  the  native  becomes  under  the 
tional  system  hitherto  pursued  a great  wrong  influence  of  secular  education.  We  have  had 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  people  of  India.  We  amongst  natives  who  have  continued  in  bi- 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  their  religion,  goted  attachment  to  their  false  creeds,  many 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  present  them  with  cruel  enemies ; but  has  Nana  Sahib’s  gentle- 
a better.  In  our  Missionary  action  we  never  manly  polish  rendered  him  less  cruel,  less  trea- 
propose  to  ourselves  the  process  of  first  cherous  than  the  bigoted  Hindu  or  Moham- 
reducing  men  to  infidelity,  and  then  proceed-  medan  ? Externally  assimilated  to  us,  he  re- 
ing  to  raise  them  from  a negation  of  all  mained  within,  the  same  vile  and  coarse 
religion  to  a belief  of  the  truth.  We  should  material,  and  when  we  reposed  confidence  in 
consider  that' a dangerous  and  unjustifiable  him  he  betrayed  us. 

process,  and  fear  lest,  in  such  a mode  of  trans-  There  must  be  a change  in  our  educational 
fer  from  a false  to  a true  religion,  the  man  administration,  and  now  Government  must 
should  be  lost  in  the  abyss  between.  Hash  either,  in  all  its  educational  institutions,  iden- 
and  precipitate  as  we  have  often  been  pro-  tify  itself  with  Christianity,  or  else,  withdraw- 
nounced  to  be,  yet  in  Missionary  work  we  ing  from  all  direct  connexion  with  education, 
pursue  a more  candid  and  safer  course.  We  confine  itself  to  the  grant-in-aid  system, 
do  not  disguise  from  the  native  that  we  wish  Which  course  shall  it  pursue?  We  reserve  the 
him  to  become  Christian,  and  that  we  mean  discussion  of  that  question  for  another  paper, 
to  use  every  becoming  means  for  the  accom- 
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NIGER  EXPEDITION.— LOSS  OF  THE  “ DAYSPRING.” 

THE  BBT.  SAMUEL  GROWTHS!^  NARRATIVE. 


Bstorb  we  introduce  to  our  readers  Mr. 
Crowther*s  journal,  we  would  notice  some 
points  respecting  the  territory  in  which,  for  a 
season,  the  expedition  has  been  stayed,  and 
the  political  state  of  these  parts  of  Africa, 
which  led  us  to  entertain  the  expectation,  that, 
as  we  continually  find  to  be  the  case  in  matters 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel 
kingdom,  out  of  this  adverse  circumstance, 
the  loss  of  the  “ Dayspring,”  permanent  good 
will  be  made  to  spring. 

The  country  is  that  of  Nupi,  the  Nufi, 
and  Nyffe,  of  previous  writers,  the  same  to 
which  an  extension  of  our  Mission  through 
the  Yoruba  country  would  directly  lend  us, 
and  which  our  Nufi  Christians  of  Sierra 
Leone  have  long  wished  to  revisit  as  their 
native  land,  and  one  for  whose  evangelization 
they  desired  to  labour.  This  country,  ot 
ancient  date,  is  “ situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Kworra,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Igbira. 
Its  inhabitants,  now  partly  Moslems  and 
partly  pagans,  are  a very  ingenious  and 
trading  race.  Among  their  articles  of  manu- 
facture, are  cloths,  brass  ornaments,  and  neck- 
laces made  of  pebbles,  which  they  cut  and 
polish  for  the  purpose.  Their  language  is 
peculiar;  and  as  their  traders  travel  over 
a wide  extent,  it  may  be  heard  spoken  in 
many  places.  Fully  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion employs  no  national  mark,  and  that  used 
by  the  remainder  consists  of  a short  cut 
proceeding  from  near  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  in  a slight  curved,  diagonally  direction, 
about  two- thirds  across  the  cheek.  Nupe,  its 
people,  and  its  language,  are  in  Haussa  known 
as  Takpa  (Tappa).” 

This  territory  and  its  people  have  been 
rendered  tributary  to  the  Felatahs.  In- 
ternal divisions  among  the  Nupes  appear  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  this.  “ A good 
many  years  ago  two  persons  contended  for 
the  throne,  namely,  Mamagia  (often  Mangia 
and  Magia)  and  Ederisa.  The  former  referred 
his  case  to  the  Felani,  who,  as  umpires, 
divided  the  kingdom  between  the  claimants, 
but  making  both  pay  tribute  to  a third  per- 
son called  Asumo,  and  hence  named  Asumo- 
Saraki.  This  person,  a Pulo  by  descent,  if 
not  by  birth,  was  son  of  Mall&m  Den’do, 
often  also  called  Mallam  Musa,  by  a Haussa 
woman,  and  was  a grandson  of  the  Sultan 
Bello.  Before  he  was  thus  placed  over  the 
country,  he  had  quarrelled  with,  and  tried  to 
kill,  his  half-brother,  Dasaba,  who,  however, 
escaped  from  him,  first  across  the  Kowarra,  and 
finally  to  Lade.  Ederisa’s  head-quarters  were 
about  Egga,  while  Asumo-Saraki  and  Ma- 


magia resided  at  Rabba.  On  the  death  of 
Mamagia,  Asumo-Saraki  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed the  entire  rule  of  Nupe,  especially  as 
Ederisa  left  no  heir.  All  the  feelings  of 
Asumo-Saraki  being  Pulo,  the  Nupe  people 
supported  Dasaba,  who,  as  his  mother  was  a 
Nupe,  might  be  looked  on  more  as  one  of 
themselves.  Thus  assisted,  about  1845  or 
1846  he  attacked  his  brother,  defeated  him, 
and  destroyed  Rabba ; after  which  Asumo- 
Saraki  took  refuge  in  the  Haussa  country. . • . 
Dasaba  fixed  himself  at  Ladd.  Dasaba,  who 
is  also  called  Mahamasaba,  or,  by  contraction, 
Masaba,  is  of  a cruel  and  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion, and  was  dreaded  alike  by  his  subjects 
and  his  neighbours.  In  the  early  part  of 
1854  his  people  rose  against  him,  drove  him 
into  exile,  and  selected  in  his  stead  B&ziba, 
the  son  of  Mangia.  Dasaba  fled  to  the  Yoruba 
country,  and  was  received  and  sheltered  by 
the  Mohammedans  of  Illorin.”  Subsequently, 
however,  Dasaba,  assisted  by  Mohammedans 
from  Ibadan  and  Illorin,  under  promise  of 
better  conduct  for  the  future,  had  induced  his 
subjects  again  to  receive  him. 

At  the  time,  then,  of  previous  expeditions 
the  whole  country  was  in  a distracted  state 
and  there  could  have  been  no  hope  of  useful- 
ness. When  Laird  and  Oldfield  were  in  these 
interior  waters  (lb32, 1834)  the  Fulani  were 
wasting  their  land,  esjiecially  on  the  western 
or  Kakanda  side  of  the  river,  and  the  terrified 
inhabitants  were  seeking  refuge  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  which  for  many  miles  was  covered 
with  their  barracoons,  or  temporary  huts, 
hastily  erected  of  mats.  The  approach  of  the 
Fulani  horseman  was  preceded  by  columns  of 
smoke,  town  on  town  being  set  on  fire. 
“ The  scene  at  night  was  imposing : the  fire, 
catching  the  dried  grass,  ran  furiously  along 
the  ground,  excited  by  a strong  breeze  from 
the  westward,  which  rolled  the  dark  mass  of 
smoke  over  the  river.  The  shrieks  of  the 
unfortunate  wretches  that  had  not  escaped, 
answered  by  the  loud  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions of  their  friends  and  relatives,  encamped 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  at  seeing 
them  carried  ofi*  into  slavery,  and  their  habi- 
tations destroyed,  produced  a scene  which, 
though  common  in  this  country,  had  seldom, 
if  ever  before,  been  witnessed  by  Euro- 
pean eyes.”* 

At  the  period  of  the  Tshadda  expedition  in 
1854,  the  confusion  still  continued,  the  war 
between  the  Fulani  brothers,  Asumo-Saraki 
and  Dasaba,  raging  at  the  time.  As  the 


* “ Laird  and  Oldfield,"  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 
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(i  Pleiad”  was  going  up,  the  people  were  taking 
refuge  on  the  islands,  and  slaves  were  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction ; many  unfortunate 
persons,  who  had  become  sufferers  in  the  war 
between  Dasaba  and  his  brother,  and  such  as 
had  fallen  a prey  to  the  Fulanis  at  the  de- 
struction of  Panda — the  Fundah  of  Laird — 
being  scattered  about  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions by  their  captors. 

The  war  between  the  brothers  has  ceased : 
they  are  in  friendship,  arid  the  country 
enjoys  a little  respite.  At  such  an  auspicious 
moment  the  Gospel  enters  with  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace. 

In  the  great  and  blessed  work  of  introducing 
Christianity  and  its  blessings  among  the  tribes 
and  natives  which  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  and  Tshadda,  several  languages  will 
need  to  be  employed  — the  Oru,  or  Brass, 
spoken  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nun ; the  Abo,  a dialect  of  the 
I bo  language,  comprising  a district  of  50  or  60 
miles  along  the  Niger,  and  in  its  various  dia- 
lects extensively  spoken  in  the  interior ; the 
Igarra,  used  to  the  extent  of  110  miles  along 
the  river’s  course,  as  far  as  the  Confluence  ; 
the  Kakanda,  a dialect  of  the  Yoruba,  found 
now  chiefly  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right 
bank,  whence  this  people  have  been  driven  by 
Dasaba;  the  Nupe,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred ; and  the  Felani.  Th**n,  along  the 
course  of  the  Tshadda— the  Igbira,  on  the 
right  side ; next  to  it  the  Doma,  or  Arago,  of 
the  Yoruba  class;  then,  on  the  left  side,  the 
Mitshi,  and  beyond  it  the  Kororofa.  But 
Missionary  action  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
amongst  those  tribes  by  the  general  use  of 
one  language  among  them,  the  Haussa ; one 
in  which  the  elemantary  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  and  considerable  progress  made. 

We  now  introduce  Mr.  Crowther’s  narra- 
tive of  the  loss  of  the  “ Dayspring 

“ Oct . 0 — Our  letters  and  despatches  for 
England  and  the  coast  being  ready,  Sumo 
Zaki’s  messenger  was  sent  to  convey  them  to 
Illorin,  from  which  place  the  mail  was  to  be 
taken  to  Abbeokuta.  Having  put  Sumonu  in 
a canoe  to  convey  him  to  F&nagun,  the  land- 
ing-place on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about 
2 p.m.  we  weighed  for  a further  ascent  up 
the  river.  Passing  Zigozi,  Lufua,  and  Luisi, 
villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  we 
came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Osin,  a tributary 
stream,  which  flows  from  Yoruba  on  the  right 
bank,  on  the  bank  of  which  was  the  village 
of  Albele,  and  anchored  for  the  night  a little 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Osin  and  Kowarra. 
There  had  been  many  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  this  stream,  so  we  could  not  arrive 
at  a satisfactory  understanding  about  its. 


[march, 

navigableness  either  for  canoes  or  boats ; but 
the  fact  that  the  Nupe  people  ascend  it  far 
into  the  interior  to  make  canoes  and  float 
them  down  to  the  Kowarra  seems  to  favour 
its  navigableness  to  within  a moderate  dis- 
tance of  Illorin,  though  the  people  do  not 
make  use  of  it  as  a means  of  conveyance  or 
traffic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kowarra.  This  we 
hope  still  to  ascertain  by  further  inquiry. 

“ Oct . 7— Weighed  early  this  morning.  As 
we  cleared  the  lowlands  and  approached  the 
rocky  hills  between  which  the  river  forced 
its  passages,  the  scenery  was  most  charming 
and  picturesque.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river 
are  the  rocky  hills,  about  300  feet  high,  which 
serve  as  boundary -lines  between  Nupe  and 
Yoruba : the  former  claim  the  hills  a9  a part 
of  their  belt  of  lands  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Kowarra,  though  not  inhabited,  on  account  of 
their  height  and  craggy  surface:  not  being 
habitable  for  the  Nupes,  and  leading  direct  to 
Yoruba,  these  hills  are  generally  called 
Yoruba  hills,  though,  properly  speaking, 
they  are  by  right  Nupes.  On  the  left  is  a 
hilly  island,  on  the  north  side  of  which  the 
village  of  Jeba  stands.  The  peculiar  and 
novel  appearance  of  these  adjacent  parts  of 
the  river  I cannot  sufficiently  describe.  Fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  stream  on  the  right 
side,  with  abundance  of  water,  from  three  to 
four  fathoms  as  we  rounded  Jeba  island,  the 
Kowarra  was  again  found  in  three  divisions, 
forming  two  rocky  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
streams,  one  of  which  was  inhabited,  and 
called  Kasangi : on  the  other  is  a huge  rocky 
sugar-loaf  peak,  standing  about  250  feet  high 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
pilot  was  asked  which  of  the  passages  we 
should  take,  and  said  both  were  passable. 
Still,  to  make  sure,  the  villagers  were  asked. 
They  said  the  other  passage  had  plenty  of 
water  also.  The  passage  on  the  right  side  of 
the  sugar-loaf  island  was  taken,  and  the  pilot 
was  particularly  requested  to  point  out  every 
spot  where  rocks  were  under  water,  that  they 
might  be  noted  down.  There  was  plenty  of 
water,  varying  from  two  to  four  fathoms. 
Soon  after,  we  came  to  another  passage, 
through  which  water  rushed  into  the  main 
channel  on  the  right  side  from  rocky  beds: 
this  forms  another  rocky  island  abrest  the 
peak.  The  lead  continued  to  go  on,  when  we 
came  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sugar-loaf 
island,  and  to  a small  creek  on  the  right  side, 
which  here  joins  the  main  channel.  Before 
us  were  two  great  blocks  of  rocky  islets,  one 
standing  about  50  feet  high  and  the  other 
about  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  true  passage  being  doubtful,  the  ship  was 
stopped,  and  Lieutenant  Glover  went  to 
sound,  first  the  creek,  and  then  the  three  pas- 
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sages  between  the  island  and  the  two  great 
rocks.  Having  found  enough  water  three 
ft  thorns  outside  the  smaller  rock,  and  the 
gig  of  five  oars  being  able  to  stem  the  current 
of  five  knots  through  this  narrow  passage,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  “ Dayspring  ” would 
be  able  to  pass  through  with  her  full  power. 
While  the  ship  was  at  anchor,  and  sounding 
going  on,  the  chief  of  Gbiaja,  one  of  the 
villages  on  Jeba  island,  came  to  salute  us: 
four  canoes  came  alongside,  but  said  nothing 
of  a better  passage  than  this.  Having  cleared 
the  canoes  from  alongside,  the  anchor  was 
taken  up,  the  ship  dropped  down  a little,  and 
directed  to  the  narrow  channel  at  half  her 
speed,  the  chief  engineer  standing  by  the 
engine;  the  second  engineer  was  stationed 
close  by  on  deck  to  pass  word,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Glover  took  his  post  by  the  helmsman. 
For  a few  minutes  the  ship  was  put  to  her 
right  course  by  half  her  speed,  and  then  with 
her  full  power  of  120  revolutions,  but  she 
could  not  keep  up : she  was  drifted  a little, 
and  her  head  struck  upon  the  rock  on  her 
port  bow.  The  engine  was  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  allow  her  to  drop  a little,  when  she 
was  started  again  with  her  full  power.  For  a 
few  moments  she  stood  steadily  before  she  re- 
covered herself  and  made  ahead  fairly.  By 
this  time  the  current  and  eddy  had  caught 
her  on  the  port  side,  and  she  was  drifted  on 
the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river  on  her  star- 
board side,  where  she  remaiped  fast,  and  soon 
began  to  make  water  in  the  engine-room  and 
in  the  aft  cabin.  The  pumps  were  set  to 
work,  and  immediate  measures  taken  to  heave 
her  off,  and  put  to  the  nearest  sand  bank  or 
shore.  In  the  mean  time  every  thing  was  being 
removed  away  from  the  aft-cabin.  The  fore- 
cabin  and  forecastle  being  perfectly  dry,  things 
were  ordered  thither  as  the  best  plaoe  for 
their  security,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

“ The  hawsers  being  made  fast  on  the  rock 
from  the  quarter-deck  and  to  a tree  on  shore 
from  her  bow,  the  capstan  and  windlass  began 
to  work,  when,  upon  a sudden  jerk,  she  began 
to  heel,  and  was  about  shipping  water  from  the 
portholes  on  the  port  side  opposite  the  current. 
As  it  was  becoming  dangerous,  all  hands  were 
ordered  on  shore,  and  then  as  many  things  as 
could  possibly  be  landed.  As  the  water  was 
gaining  in  the  hold  and  in  the  engine-room, 
steam  was  blown  off  ahd  the  boiler  discharged. 
Having  but  two  boats,,  the  gig  and  the  dingy, 
we  should  have  been  in  very  great  difficulties 
had  we  not  received  ready  assistance  from 
the  native  canoes  which  were  just  about  us. 

“ All  the  people  were  landed  on  the  nearest 
sandbank,  just  showing  out  from  the  fall  of 
the  river,  with  as  many  things  as  could  be 
taken  out,  A better  footing  being  the  next 


matter  of  consideration,  Dr.  Baikie  and  Mr. 
May  went  to  look  for  one.  Towards  evening 
we  removed  on  shore  and  cleared  a piece  of 
land  of  grass,  where  temporary  tents  were 
made  for  the  night : the  canoes  continued  to 
help  in  landing  things  till  late  in  the  evening. 
Lieutenant  Glover  and  Captain  Macintosh 
remained  last  on  board ; but,  as  the  ship  con- 
tinued gradually  to  heel,  and  taking  water 
through  her  portholes,  it  was  not  safe  for  any 
one  to  remain  on  board  over  night,  as  she 
was  expected  to  go  right  down  before  day- 
light. We  were  thankful  that,  in  the  midst 
of  hurry  and  bustle  which  unavoidably  must 
take  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  not  a 
life  was  lost 

“ Oct.  8 — Last  night  we  had  a heavy  tor- 
nado, with  copious  rains : however,  we  ma- 
naged to  pass  it  the  best  way  we  could.  Rain- 
coats, mats,  and  umbrellas  over  our  heads, 
helped  us  through.  As  it  was  dawning,  all 
our  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  situation 
of  the  ‘ Dayspring, * scarcely  expecting  to 
see  her  above  water,  but  she  was  there : her 
head  was  sunk  in  the  water  to  the  break  of 
the  engine-room  and  aft-cabins ; her  stern 
stood  above  the  water.  She  had  rested  on 
some  beds  of  rocks  during  her  gradual  slide, 
and  the  weight  of  water  in  her  forecastle 
fore-cabin,  with  the  force  of  the  current  over 
her  bow,  forced  her  head  downward,  while 
she  rested  amidships : her  keel  was  hanging 
about  two  feet  out  of  the  water,  the  rudder 
and  fan  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  and 
her  port  side  under  water.  In  this  position 
she  continued  rocking,  and  to  slide  gradually 
with  her  head  downwards.  Attempts  were 
made,  and  more  things  were  recovered.  By 
the  rains  of  last  night,  and  upon  further  in- 
spection, it  was  found  that  we  had  encamped 
in  a swampy  ground  ; therefore  another  drier 
and  more  elevated  spot  was  selected,  and 
some  hands  were  sent  to  clear  it,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Glover.  All  hands 
were  busy,  one  way  or  another,  landing  things 
from  the  ship,  clearing  grass,  or  drying  wet 
things.  Messengers  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  came  to  sympathize  with  us  in  our 
trouble.  Then  we  were  told  that  when  Mr. 
Beecroft  was  here  some  years  ago  he  an- 
chored off  one  of  the  villages,  and  went  up  the 
river  in  his  boat  to  seek  ont  the  right  channel, 
and  that  he  took  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
through  a creek,  instead  of  the  middle  passage. 
Th?  whole  of  the  passages  will  be  examined 
by  Lieutenant  Glover. 

“ Oct.  9 — I was  busy  in  erecting  a tent  or 
shed  of  mats  for  myself  and  for  some  of  our 
interpreters,  while  others  were  being  made  of 
sails  and  awnings  for  the  ship’s  company  in 
general.  Having  sufficiently  covered  them 
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to  afford  shelter  for  the  nigbt,  we  all  removed 
from  low  and  swampy,  to  a drier  and  more 
elevated  ground,  which  was  much  more  plea- 
sant : every  effort  will  be  used  to  make  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  The ‘ Dayspring’  con- 
tinued to  slide  deeper,  head  downwards,  into 
deep  waters ; and  visits  to  her  were  dangerous. 

Oct . 10— We  were  busy  about  our  tents  and 
sheds,  and  clearing  the  grass  from  the  grounds 
around.  Provision  market  was  opened  for  the 
natives,  who  readily  supplied  us  with  stock, 
yams,  and  vegetables  ; but  in  order  that  we 
should  not  be  overstocked,  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  were  particularly  named  as  market- 
days  at  our  camp ; but  they  came  daily. 

“ Oct.  11 : Lor<T$-day — Had  service  a little 
earlier,  at  10  a.m.,  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of 
the  sun  upon  the  canvas,  of  which  the  large 
tent  was  made.  No  sermon  being  prepared 
during  the  bustle  of  the  week,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  I read,  for  our  mutual  edi- 
fication, the  Tenth  Homily  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  good  order 
and  obedience  to  rulers  and  magistrates. 

“ Oct.  12 — All  hands  were  busy  in  drying 
wet  things  and  damaged  goods,  and  improving 
the  camp.  The  engineers  paid  a visit  to  the 
‘Dayspring/  As  the  water  began  percep- 
tibly to  fall,  a large  hole  was  discovered  on  her 
starboard  bottom  ; but  as  her  port  side  was 
still  under  water,  they  could  not  tell  the 
amount  of  damages  done  to  her.  Yet  her 
present  position  led  them  to  think  she  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  captain,  finding  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  to  save  the  ship,  aban- 
doned her. 

“ Oct.  13,  14  — After  much  consultation 
as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  wreck  should  be  sold,  and  the 
intelligence  of  our  situation  communicated, 
so  that  the  ‘ Sunbeam’  might  come  up  and 
supply  the  place  of  the  ‘ Dayspring’  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  could  not  but  be  expected, 
from  the  excitement,  exertions,  and  conse- 
quent exposure  and  fatigue  attending  the  de- 
sertion of  the  ship,  passing  two  nights  in 
temporary  sheds  in  a swampy  ground,  the 
first  place  we  had  a firm  footing,  before  other 
tents  were  erected  on  an  elevated  ground, 
which  caused  much  labour  by  day,  and,  worse 
still,  sleepless  nights  from  swarms  of  mos- 
quitos, whose  grassy  nests  we  had  disturbed, 
that  all  hands  would  suffer  more  or  less  from 
these  circumstances.  Mr.  Dalton,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  diarrhoea  some  time  pre- 
viously, was  much  worse  after  the  excitement 
of  the  first  and  second  day  was  over : he  be- 
came very  ill  in  consequence,  and  it  required 
no  ordinary  care  and  attention  to  keep  him 
from  the  effect  of  the  weather  in  our  very  ex- 
posed tents,  it  wa8  afterwards  discovered,  by 
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comparing  the  temperature  of  my  mat-shed, 
opened  four  feet  all  round  at  the  bottom,  with 
mat-screen  to  be  opened  for  ventilation  or 
closed  up  as  occasion  required,  with  that  of 
the  canvas  tents,  that  mat  roof  was  by  far 
much  cooler  than  that  of  canvas,  which  drew 
immense  heat  into  the  tent  from  the  hours  of 
10  a.m.  to  about  half-past  4 p.m.  ; it  was 
therefore  proposed  that  a roof  of  mats  with 
bamboo-poles  should  be  erected,  according  to 
the  pattern  of  my  shed.  While  materials  were 
being  collected,  my  shed  was  opened  to  the 
sick,  and  to  all  who  desired  a change  from  the 
canvas  tent  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Being 
somewhat  more  settled  in  our  camp,  consisting 
a company  of  fifty  persons,  viz.  twelve  Eu- 
ropeans and  thirty-eight  black  men,  I opened 
regular  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  my 
shed  at  half-past  6 a.m.  and  8 p.m.,  to  be 
attended  by  as  many  as  were  disposed. 

“ Oct.  17 — It  being  decided  to  send  down 
to  the  Confluence  to  look  for  the  ‘ Sunbeam,’ 
which  was  expected  from  England,  a messen- 
ger was  sent  to  Ndasesi,  the  chief  of  Rabbah 
village,  to  procure  two  canoes  to  go  direct  to 
the  Confluence  with  a party  to  communicate 
the  tidings  of  the  fate  of  the  ‘ Dayspring/ 
Two  canoes  were  sent,  but  they  could  not 
take  any  one  beyond  Rabba  without  the 
king’s  knowledge  and  order,  lest  they  should 
implicate  themselves.  As  there  was  no  alter- 
native, messengers  were  sent  to  the  king  at 
Bida,  to  ask  his  permission  for  two  canoes  to 
the  Confluence. 

“ Oct.  18 : LorcTs-day— Service  at  half-past 
10  a.m.:  preached  from  Matthew  xxi.28 — 32: 
had  the  evening  prayers  at  the  usual  time. 

“ Oct.  19 — Sumonu,  our  mail  messenger  to 
Illorin,  returned  this  afternoon  with  two  mes- 
sengers, one  from  Shita,  the  king,  and  the 
other  from  Maiyaki,  the  war-chief  of  that 
place,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  mail, 
and  to  tell  us  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  forwarding  it  was,  without  a messen- 
ger from  us  to  go  with  theirs  to  Abbeokuta, 
that,  as  Illorin  and  the  King  of  Yoruba  were 
not  on  very  good  terms,  the  King  of  Yoruba, 
through  whose  town  the  mail  has  to  pass, 
would  suspect  it  was  a charm  intended  to  do 
him  hurt,  and  would  implicate  them  in  diffi- 
culties. So  the  King  of  Illorin  requested  one 
of  our  own  men  to  accompany  his  messenger  as 
our  representative  to  Abbeokuta : this  would 
obviate  all  difficulties.  Though  we  were  dis- 
appointed that  the  mail  had  not  yet  gone,  we 
were  thankful,  and  have  resolved  to  send  some 
one  direct  from  us,  as  soon  as  we  have  made  up 
other  letters  to  go  with  the  December  mail. 

“ Oct.  20—' This  afternoon  the  Illorin  messen- 
gers returned  home. 

“ Oct . 23 — Went  out  after  an  early  breakfast 
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with  Lien  tenant  Glover,  who  was  going  to 
trace  the  passages  of  the  river,  and  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  to  thank  them  for  their  sympathy  and 
the  assistance  they  rendered  us  by  the  use  of 
their  canoes  and  men.  We  visited  Kpasua 
and  Jeba  villages,  both  of  which  are  pagan. 
At  Jeba  two  images  of  human  figures,  male 
and  female,  stood  in  the  verandah  of  the  god’s 
boose.  The  old  chief  was  not  in  a very  good 
humour  with  us,  the  present  of  a fathom  of 
Torkey  red  cloth,  which  was  given  him,  being 
as  much  as  we  could  spare  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, did  not  seem  to  please  him  ; he 
was  not  like  the  chief  of  Kpasua,  who  was 
not  only  pleaaed  and  thankful,  but  anxious  to 
make  suitable  returns  for  what  he  received. 
He  gave  us  a mat— a very  useful  article  to  us 
at  this  time. 

“ Oct.  24 — As  we  could  not  complete  our 
visit  yesterday,  nor  Mr.  Glover  his  traces  of 
the  river  passages,  we  went  out  this  morning, 
and  landed  first  at  Kasangi,  where  we  ob- 
tained various  information  as  to  the  river,  and 
which  of  the  passages  gets  dried  up,  and  which 
contains  most  water  during  the  dry  season. 
Mr.  Beecroft  took  the  passage  in  front  of 
the  villages  Kasangi  and  Gbiaja,  off  which 
he  anchored  for  some  time,  till  he  found  the 
right  channeL  The  chiefs  of  this  village  pro- 
mised us  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
haul  the  ship  from  the  rocks,  should  their  aid 
be  required.  From  Kasangi  we  crossed  over 
to  Gbiaja.  It  was  the  chief  of  this  village  who 
came  alongside  just  before  we  struck,  and 
whose  canoes  rendered  us  great  assistance  in 
landing  our  people  and  things.  We  gave 
him  many  thanks  for  his  .kindness,  and  a 
fathom  of  Turkey  red  cloth,  and  a small 
snuff-box : he  was  quite  pleased  to  receive 
the  acknowledgment,  and  in  return  gave 
us  a fowl.  From  Gbiaja  Mr.  Glover  began 
his  traces  of  the  numerous  passages  in  these 
rocky  beds.  The  first  passage  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river,  abreast  the  Ketsa  island 
and  peak,  had  three  or  four  fathoms  of  water ; 
but  the  currents,  which  ran  through  it  with 
great  eddies,  were  so  strong,  that  the  gig 
of  five  oars  could  not  stem  them.  We  re-4 
turned  and  tried  the  creek,  previously  sounded 
on  the  7th  inst. ; and  as  the  river  was  getting 
low,  the  beds  of  rocks  which  ran  across  it 
became  visible,  and  it  was  impassable  for  the 
boat  The  channel  between  shore  and  the 
rock,  fifty  feet  high,  was  taken,  and  it  was 
with  great  effort  that  the  boat  stemmed  it,  as 
the  rush  of  the  current  and  eddy  was  threat- 
ening. The  passage  attempted  with  the  1 Day- 
spring’  was  the  best  at  that  time  which  could 
have  been  chosen,  before  the  creek  along- 
shore was  discovered.  Lieutenant  Glover 


having  completed  the  tracings  of  these  net- 
work passages,  we  landed  on  the  island  where 
the  worshippers  of  Ketsa,  the  god  of  the  sugar- 
loaf-peak,  reside,  and  met  three  boys  on 
shore,  who  ran,  seemingly  with  a panic,  to 
bring  tidings  to  their  fathers.  Before  we  had 
taken  a few  steps  towards  the  village,  the 
priests  came  out,  with  their  clothes  cast  over 
their  shoulders,  in  great  rage,  to  demand  the 
business  which  brought  us  there.  Sumonu, 
our  Nupe  interpreter,  aware  of  the  con- 
sequence of  our  visit,  kept  in  the  boat,  and 
was  very  slow  coming  out  till  I called  him. 
After  the  second  priest  had  a very  long  talk 
with  him,  which  amounted  to  reprimand,  be- 
cause he  ought  to  have  known  better,  the 
matter  was  explained,  and  amicably  settled. 
Since  our  ship  struck,  we  have  been  told  by 
many  of  the  natives  what  they  believed  in 
part  to  be  the  cause  of  our  disasters.  It  is 
the  belief  of  all  the  nations  that  Ketsa,  the 
god  of  the  peak,  has  a particular  dislike  to  rad 
clothes ; and  no  one  passing  up  and  down  the 
river  in  their  canoes  dare  put  on  any  till  they 
have  cleared  it  a long  way : that  we,  having 
red  things  about  our  ship,  excited  the  anger 
of  the  god,  which  they  believed  was  the  cause 
of  the  fate  of  our  ship.  Some  three  or  four 
nights  ago  there  was  a constant  beating  of 
drums,  singing,  and  dancing  in  the  village. 
On  inquiry,  we  were  told  the  Ketsa  was  about 
to  be  worshipped.  All  these  particulars  made 
us  more  inquisitive  to  visit  the  village,  and 
see,  if  possible,  the  shrines  of  Ketsa.  The 
first  cause  of  complaint,  and  of  the  priests’ 
anger,  was,  that  the  next  morning  after  our 
ship  8truck,they  came  to  sympathize  with  us, 
but  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  them ; so  they 
kept  to  their  village,  and  forbade  their  wives 
to  come  to  and  trade  in  our  market  The 
second  cause  was,  that  we  came  to  them  with 
our  red  dresses,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Ketsa, 
which  forbids  any  one  to  approach  it  with 
such  colour;  nor  even  are  they  allowed, 
during  the  time  of  its  worship,  to  put  their 
shirts  on,  as  we  saw  they  were  obliged  to  put 
on  country  cloths  only,  whereas  we  came 
there  contrary  to  the  laws  of  KeUa.  W hen 
he  had  exhausted  his  store  of  complaints,  we 
explained  to  them  the  cause  of  the  seeming 
indifference  with  which  they  thought  we  had 
treated  them;  that  being  strangers,  and  in 
such  an  unsettled  state,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  know  everybody,  nor  the  villages  from 
which  they  came  to  visit  us ; but  now,  being 
somewhat  settled,  we  began  to  seek  them  out ; 
and  hearing  that  their  god  disliked  red  cloths, 
we  brought  them  nothing,  as  we  had  given 
red  cloths  to  their  neighbouring  chiefs.  Mr. 
Glover  told  them,  that  as  to  his  red  clothes,  he 
would  never  change  them : they  were  wbat  he 
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used  in  his  own  eountry : that  if  he  changed  his 
red  dresses  he  must  change  his  red  face  also, 
which  they  said  was  impossible.  I asked  if 
their  Ketsa  forbade  their  drinking  of  palin- 
wine,  eating  of  fowls,  mutton,  or  beef,  whe- 
ther that  prohibition  was  binding  on  others 
also.  Then  they  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter, 
and  said  it  was  not.  I told  them  that  the 
law  of  Ketsa,  as  regards  red  clothes  and 
wearing  shirts,  was  applicable  also : it  was 
binding  on  them,  but  not  on  us.  The  matter 
being  thus  brought  to  an  amicable  end, 
they  promised  to  pay  us  a visit  to-morrow, 
which,  being  the  Sabbath,  I took  the  opportu- 
nity to  tell  them  was  the  day  of  Soho  (the 
great  God),  who  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (here  I took  hold  of  Mr. 
Glover's  hand,  and  that  of  our  Nupe  inter- 
preter, we  being  of  three  different  nations, 
yet  God  has  made  us  all  alike  in  the  members 
of  our  bodies,  pointing  to  each  separately) : 
the  Great  God  who  made  these  great  waters 
on  which  we  came  here,  the  long  ridges  of 
hills  which  hemmed  us  round,  and  the  high 
hill  of  Ketsa,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  waters,  is  the  God  whom  we  worship, 
fear,  honour,  and  love,  and  nothing  else ; that 
to-morrow  was  His  day,  in  which  we  do  not 
buy,  nor  sell,  nor  work,  it  being  dedicated  to 
His  service.  They  were  quite  surprised  to 
hear  that  we  had  a sacred  day  also.  We 
told  them  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  on 
Monday,  and  returned  to  our  camp. 

“Oct.  26 — This  morning,  Landukolo,  as- 
sistant priest  to  Doro,  the  chief  priest  of  Ketsa, 
came  from  the  sacred  village  Dbrofu,  to  visit  us 
according  to  his  promise  of  Saturday,  when  we 
went  over  the  matter  of  our  Saturday  visit 
again.  He  said  he  came  in  his  country-cloth 
cast  over  his  shoulders,  because  he  dared  not 
put  on  a shirt  during  the  time  of  the  ceremony 
of  Ketsa.  W e asked  particulars  about  this  god, 
whose  residence  is  the  cave  under  the  sugar- 
loaf-peak.  He  said,  Ketsa  was  an  ancient  god, 
held  in  very  great  veneration  by  the  kings  of 
Nufi  from  old  time/as  he  was  told  by  tradition. 
The  cause  of  Ketsa’s  aversion  to  red  clothes  he 
could  not  tell  us.  We  expressed  a wish  to  see 
the  shrine  of  Ketsa,  and  the  cave  in  which  he 
lodges ; but  we  could  not  get  him  to  promise 
to  take  us  there.  However,  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  us  in  the  village  of  D6rofo  or  Tiye. 
From  him  we  had  the  confirmation  that  the 
portion  of  the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  where  we  now  encamp,  occupied  by  a 
division  of  Nupe,  called  Gbedegi,  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Yorubas;  but  they 
'were  driven  away  by  the  king  of  Nupe  to  the 
opposite  shore,  behind  the  hills  which  are 
called  Yoruba  hills ; and  that  the  remnants  of 
the  Yoruba  families  who  remained  behind, 


composed  the  tribe  of  Nupe,  now  called 
Gbedegi — -gbcde  being  a Yoruba  word,  which 
means  “ to  understand  a language,”  with  the 
Nupe  termination  gi>  which  means  “little”; 
Gbedegi  then  was  applied  to  a people  who 
understood  the  (Nupe)  language  a little.  It 
is  very  singular  that  the  priest  of  Ketsa  is 
obliged  to  know  something  of  the  Yoruba 
language  to  make  him  efficient  for  his  office, 
as  the  ceremony  must  be  performed  in  that 
language.  I asked  whether  the  Yoruba  kings 
ever  sent  over  to  worship  Ketsa,  but  he  had 
no  recollection  of  any  of  them  having  ever 
done  so.  Women  are  forbidden  to  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  Ketsa.  I called  an 
old  Yoruba  female  slave,  who  was  in  this 
place  about  three  months  before  the  Albaruka 
came  to  Rabba,  as  she  had  been  so  long  here, 
and  a pagan,  that  1 might  glean  some  particu- 
lars of  this  god  from  her;  but  she  was  so 
afraid  to  mention  the  name  ot  the  god,  that  I 
scarcely  got  any  other  information  from  her 
than  that  the  priests  performed  the  ceremo- 
nies in  the  Yoruba  language,  and  the  head 
priest  was  the  only  person  who  could  go  into 
the  cave.  After  we  had  got  from  the  priest 
what  he  was  willing  to  tell  us,  Dr.  Baikie  gave 
him  a knife  and  a small  zinc-case  mirror, 
for  a present,  for  which  he  was  thankful. 

“ Oct . 28 — Sumo  Zaki  and  Dasaba,  hearing 
of  the  fate  of  our  ship,  immediately  sent  mes- 
sengers to  all  the  heads  of  the  villages  on  the 
river,  from  Zigozi  to  Mazi,  to  go  and  inspect 
the  position  of  the  ( Day  spring/  and  gather 
all  the  villagers  together,  cut  sticks,  and 
push  the  ship  from  the  rock  afloat  into  the 
water,  and  to  take  care  that  not  an  article  be 
missed  from  the  ship  during  the  time  of  their 
working  at  her.  Five  of  these  headmen  came 
this  morning,  headed  by  the  chief  of  Zigozi, 
with  the  king’s  messengers,  to  deliver  the 
king’s  message.  The  doctor  thanked  the 
kings  for  their  very  good  intention,  and  the 
chiefs  for  their  promptitude  in  coming  to  exe- 
cute the  king’s  orders.  They  were  requested 
to  wait  till  the  water  had  fallen,  and  the  state 
of  the  ship  was  properly  ascertained : then,  if 
their  aid  was  needed,  he  would  avail  himself 
,of  the  king’s  kindness  and  their  readiness  to 
help.  After  some  presents  were  given  them, 
they  went  to  see  the  position  of  the  ship,  ac- 
cording to  the  king’s  orders,  that  the  messen- 
gers might  be  able  to  report  from  personal 
inspection.  The  kings  and  their  subjects  had 
no  idea  of  our  huge  ship,  and  they  were 
struck  with  wonder  when  they  beheld  the 
* Day  spring,’  like  a mass  of  iron,  hanging  on 
the  top  of  the  great  rock.  Their  goodwill 
was  accepted  for  the  deed. 

“ Samuel  Crowther.” 
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We  have  dealt  largely  and  freely  with  the 
Indian  Question  in  the  pages  of  this  periodi- 
cal ; yet,  is  there  not  a cause  ? Heavy  cala- 
mities have  come  upon  us  in  that  country, 
such  as  were  never  anticipated.  Far-seeing 
men  there  have  indeed  been,  who  appre- 
hended that  at  no  distant  period  a struggle 
might  ensue,  but  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
none  amongst  us  to  conceive  that  it  would  be 
one  stained  with  such  unparalleled  atrocities. 
And  even  now,  although  the  angry  tide  of  in- 
surrection has  been  stayed  from  further  pro- 
gress, yet  with  what  loss  of  valuable  life  ha9 
not  this  been  accomplished  I with  what  ex- 
penditure of  national  wealth!  Millions  which, 
underhappier  circumstances,  might  have  been 
expended  in  developing  the  great  resources 
of  India,  and  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
its  people,  have  been  sown  in  those  dread  fur- 
rows of  war,  which  yield  so  plenteous  a har- 
vest of  mutual  destruction. 

When  national  disasters  supervene,  it  be- 
comes a duty  to  investigate  their  causes. 
When  the  armies  of  Israel  were  defeated  be- 
fore Ai,  there  was  an  anxious  scrutiny  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  evil  in  the  camp  which 
might  have  provoked  the  Divine  displeasure. 
This  examination  is  more  especially  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  community. 
Worldly  men  will  confine  themselves  to  human 
and  incidental  causes,  as  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  that  has  transpired.  But  those  amongst 
us  who  fear  God,  know  that  without  God's 
permission  a sparrow  does  not  fall  on  the 
ground ; and  while  it  be  that  afflictions  often 
proceed  directly  from  His  hand,  as  trials  of 
faith,  it  is  also  certain  that  calamities  such 
as  those  which  have  come  upon  us  in  India, 
involving  so  much  of  moral  evil,  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequences  of  national  sins 
and  inconsistencies.  Nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals have  their  responsibilities  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  nations  the 
reaction  of  violated  responsibilities  overtakes 
them  in  time,  whereas  in  the  case  of  indivi- 
duals it  is  often  deferred  to  eternity.  When 
from  selfish  motives,  nations  contravene  their 
professed  principles,  and,  instead  of  with 
loyalty  conforming  themselves  to  the  will  of 
Him  to  whom  they  owe  their  greatness,  be- 
come obstructive  of  His  purposes,  and  that 
with  an  unhumbled  and  persisting  mind,  the 
Lord  permits  their  own  sins  to  work  out 
theirown  natural  results ; and  these,  in  the  way 
of  atremendous  reaction,  become  their  punish- , 
ment  “ They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind."  “ Fools,  because 


of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their 
iniquities,  are  afflicted  ;"  but  it  is  that  they 
may  “ cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,"  and 
then  “He  saveththem  out  of  their  distresses." 
By  the  consequences  of  sin  God  awakens  atten- 
tion to  the  sin  itself,  and  thus  leads  to  humi- 
liation and  repentance.  We  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
events  in  India : that  in  our  institutions  there 
we  see  the  natural  results  of  something  wrong, 
in  which  we  have  committed  ourselves — some- 
thing very  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  God, 
else  the  issue  would  not  have  been  so  terrible — 
something  respecting  which  we  were  very  in- 
sensible, otherwise  so  rough  a stroke  would 
not  have  been  needed  to  awaken  us. 

It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  all  who  recog- 
nise God,  in  his  righteous  administration  of 
the  world,  to  look  into  these  things,  to  search 
into  our  national  acts  in  India,  and  see  upon 
what  principle  our'*  policy  and  government 
have  been  conducted.  This  duty,  in  our 
humble  way,  we  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge. 

May  we  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  has 
been  with  no  wish  of  instituting  an  unfriendly 
criticism  into  the  proceedings  of  any  le- 
gislative department  that  we  have  done  so. 
With  the  political  aspect  of  the  question  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  matter  has  been 
viewed  by  us  simply  in  connexion  with  tlie 
interests  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  a change  in 
the  machinery  of  government  for  which  we 
have  contended,  but  a change  in  the  princi- 
ple on  which  that  government  has  been  con- 
ducted. Grave  alterations  may  be  effected 
in  the  functional  organization,  and  yet,  while 
the  form  be  changed,  the  old  principle  of 
evasive  policy,  which  has  wrought  all  the 
mischief,  be  conserved.  So  far  as  the  religious 
interests  of  India  are  concerned,  we  might 
then  find  ourselves  not  in  an  improved,  but 
in  a still  more  embarrassed,  condition.  Only 
let  the  principle  of  action  be  amended,  and 
existing  arrangements,  with  comparatively 
alight  modification,  may  be  preferable  to 
new  ones,  which  may  look  well  in  theory, 
but,  when  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, may  not  work  effectively.  Our  remarks 
have  been  invariably  directed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  government — not  the  form.  No  doubt 

the  principle  has  been  seriously  blameable ; 
but  the  blame  attaches  not  to  any  particular 
Administration,  or  Board,  or  Governor-Ge- 
neral in  Council,  but  to  the  nation.  Our 
policy  in  India  has  been  a national  policy, 
and  our  acts  national  acts;  for  in  this  free 
country,  such  is  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
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that  it  is  impossible  for  any  Government  to 
persevere  for  any  length  of  time  in  a policy 
which  is  contrary  to  the  conviction  and  con- 
science of  the  nation.  But  oar  Indian  policy 
has  been  perpetuated  through  generations ; 
it  has  been  handed  down  to  those  who  are 
now  in  office  from  others  who’  preceded 
them ; and  yet  the  nation,  with  few  excep- 
tions, was  silent,  and  entered  no  protest, 
until  the  existing  calamities  supervened.  It 
is,  then,  at  the  door  of  the  nation  that  the  sin 
lies  ; and  we  must  take  care  how  we  attempt 
to  make  any  particular  body  of  men  the 
scapegoat  of  our  national  offences.  The 
policy  in  India  had  its  origin  in  the  low 
standard  of  public  opinion  which  prevailed  at 
home ; and  it  is  impossible  we  can  so  discon- 
nect ourselves  from  it,  as  that  we  should  be 
in  a position  to  say  the  fault  is  with  those 
who  administered  a policy  which  could  not 
have  been  persevered  in  had  it  been  distaste- 
ful to  the  nation. 

The  position  which  it  has  been  the  desire  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  ocupy,  in 
connexion  with  this  great  Indian  Question, 
will  be  found  admirably  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Earl  of  Chichester  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  East-India  Board.  We 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  and  earnest  con- 
sideration of  our  readers,  as  a document  in 
every  respect  lucid  and  satisfactory. 

“ The  Earl  of  Chichester  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  East-India  Board. 

“ London , March  2,  1 858. 

“ Sir— As  the  President  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  I have  the  honour  to  inclose 
a copy  of  a Memorial  to  the  Queen,  from  the 
Members  of  that  Institution,  together  with  an 
explanatory  statement  of  the  allegations  and 
opinions  which  it  contains. 

“I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
of  these  documents  has  been  seen  by  some  of 
the  Members  of  your  Honourable  Court,  and 
considered  by  them  to  be  disparaging  to 
the  character  and  administration  of  the  Indian 
Government. 

“Although  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to 
offer  on  this  occasion  any  opinion  of  my  own 
upon  the  past  or  present  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs,  I beg  leave  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  preparing  this  Memo- 
rial, were  quite  unconscious  of  any  feeling  of 
hostility  or  disrespect  towards  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

“ Not  a few  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  subscribed,  have  passed  many  years  in  the 
Company’s  service,  and  are  deeply  concerned 
in  maintaining  its  character  and  reputation. 


“We  are,  however,  convinced,  after  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  on  questions  of  religion  has  not 
been  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

“ Representations  to  this  effect  from  the  Mis- 
sionary body  have  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  several  occasions  during  more  than 
the  twenty-five  years  of  my  connexion  with 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  I am  quite 
aware,  and  most  thankfully  acknowledge, 
that  during  that  period  some  very  important 
modifications  and  improvements  have  been 
effected. 

“ There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  great  prin- 
ciples of  government  which,  as  the  Honourable 
Directors  are  well  aware,  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  essential  to  an  honest  and  be- 
neficial discharge  of  that  great  trust  which 
Providence  has  committed  to  the  British  na- 
tion with  the  sovereignty  of  India. 

“Amongst  these  principles  we  recognise,  as 
you  do,  the  paramount  duty  of  religious  to- 
leration— the  injustice  as  well  as  impolicy  of 
interference  by  Government  with  any  man’s 
religious  opinions  or  professions— and  the 
obligations  to  administer  the  law  without 
respect  of  persons  or  religious  creeds. 

“ But,  quite  consistently  with  these  principles 
of  religious  toleration,  we  have  conceived  that 
it  became  the  Christian  nation  to  whom  In- 
dia had  been  subjected  to  manifest  in  a less 
mistakeable  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case  its  own  Christian  profession,  and  its 
honest  desire  that  every  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  to  the  people  for  instruction  in 
the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

“The  testimony  of  our  Missionaries,  and 
other  residents  in  the  East,  seems  to  prove, 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  a just  toleration  has  been  materially 
diminished,  if  not  entirely  neutralized,  by 
the  belief  of  the  natives  that  their  rulers  were 
not  sincere  in  their  wish  for  the  progress  of 
Christianity. 

“ It  seems,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
if  the  toleration  enjoined  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  be  a means  of  recommending  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  emanate  from  lawgivers  and 
rulers  who  afford  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
their  own  allegiance  to  the  religion  and  so- 
vereignty of  their  divine  Master. 

“ Whilst,  therefore,  we  deprecate  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  the  direct  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  we  ask  for  such  modifica- 
tions in  the  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
in  the  avowed  principles  of  Indian  legislation, 
as  may  convince  the  natives  that  their  Chris- 
tian rulers  honestly  tolerate  what  they  do 
not  approve,  but  can  only  approve  or  pro- 
mote what  they  believe  to  be  true  and  con- 
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dacive  to  the  moral  welfare  of  tbeir  sub- 
jects. 

“ It  would,  indeed,  be  unjust  and  unreason- 
able to  charge  upon  the  Government  of  India 
the  whole  responsibility  of  any  amount  of 
failure  that  may  be  said  to  have  attended  past 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  country. 

“No one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself 
of  the  high  Christian  character  of  many  of 
those  great  men  who  have  earned  a name  in 
history  by  their  acts  and  administration  in 
the  government  of  India ; and  even  the  faults 
referred  to  in  the  Memorial,  and  which  were 


sanctioned  by  some  of  them,  were  faults  not 
peculiar  to  Indian  statesmen  or  rulers,  but 
common  to  a large  section  of  statesmen  in 
this  country. 

ts  I will  now  only  ask  you,  Sir,  to  believe 
that,  in  transmitting  the  inclosed  documents, 
1 do  it  with  feelings  of  sincere  respect  for  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  subjects  referred  are 
already  receiving  their  candid  and  careful 
consideration. 

“ I remain,  &c., 

(Signed)  “ Chichester.” 


INDIA— GOVERNMENT  ACTION  AND  MISSIONARY  PROCEDURE: 

A CONTRAST. 


The  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  late  calamitous  outbreak  in  India  still 
continues,  and,  so  far  from  diminishing,  ap- 
pears rather  to  increase  in  its  intensity.  \Ve 
cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  Let  a fire  take 
place  and  a building  be  consumed,  and  forth- 
with an  investigation  is  instituted  ; and  if  it 
be  a public  edifice,  as  the  Royal  Exchange, 
or  a church,  the  inquiry  becomes  a matter  of 
general  interest.  The  costly  edifice  of  British 
supremacy  in  India  has  been  wrapped  in 
flames,  and  the  civilized  world  has  marvelled 
at  the  sight.  The  conflagration  has  been  of 
devastating  power,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  hopeless  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, and  the  whole  palatial  fabric  must  in- 
evitably be  reduced  to  ruin9.  The  main  build- 
ing has  been  preserved ; but  if  itself  compa- 
ratively uninjured,  yet  it  rears  its  stately 
head  amidst  smoking  ruins,  and  the  wreck  of 
numberless  out-stations,  which  had  been 
erected  from  time  to  time  as  advanced  posts, 
and  constituted  alike  its  ornaments  and  de- 
fences. The  Bengal  Presidency  presents  at 
this  moment  a scene  of  desolation,  and  the 
advance  of  British  civilization  has  been 
thrown  back  tens  of  years.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised if  the  national  mind  be  excited,  and 
the  inquiry  be  eagerly  urged  as  to  the  true 
causes  of  so  great  a calamity?  We  believe 
that  such  a scrutiny  is  precisely  the  result 
which  such  a calamity  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish, and  we  trust  it  will  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  with  impartiality  and  diligence 
until  the  truth  is  ascertained. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  na- 
tive army,  from  causes  inseparable  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  organization,  had  long  been 
in  an  unhealthy  and  insubordinate  state,  and 
that  the  recent  mutiny  was  the  expression  of 
pre-existing  disaffection.  Men  of  high  posi- 
tion, of  mingled  ability  and  experience,  had 


not  hesitated,  again  and  again,  to  express  their 
apprehensions  on  this  subject.  Yet  the 
dread  explosion  did  not  take  place  until  the 
year  1857  ; and  some  special  influence  must 
have  come  into  action  about  this  time,  which 
served  to  precipitate  the  crisis. 

Other  causes  may  have  been  in  operation, 
and  we  doubt  not,  when  the  confusion  has 
subsided,  and  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  deep  and  searching  investigation,  many 
and  strange  things  will  come  to  light.  But 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction 
that  a religious  panic  was  a chief  element  of 
mischief,  and  that  there  did  exist,  especially 
but  not  exclusively,  amongst  the  Sepoys,  a 
strong  persuasion  that  a compulsory  inter- 
ference with  their  caste  usages  was  contem- 
plated. We  are  aware  that  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries dispute  the  accuracy  of  this 
assertion.  The  “ Calcutta  Review  ” for  De- 
cember last,  in  a very  able  article  on  the 
Indian  crisis  of  1857,  denies  the  existence  of 
such  a feeling.  “ We  must  protest  altogether 
against  the  attempt  to  connect  the  deplor- 
| able  events  of  the  last  six  months  with  reli- 
gious feelings,  jealousies,  fears,  or  any  thing 
purely  religious  whatever.”  And  it  sustains 
this  opinion,  first,  by  the  substance  of  a 
speech  delivered  at  a public  meeting  of  the 
British  Indian  Association,  Calcutta,  by  a Hin- 
du Babu,  in  which  he  first  disclaims  the  idea  of 
the  outbreak  being  attributable  to  any  religious 
apprehensiveness ; and  secondly,  because,  if 
the  moving  cause  had  been  of  a religious 
character,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan and  Hindu  never  could  have  combined. 
Now,  the  opinion  of  the  Babu  does  not  carry 
with  it  much  weight  to  our  minds,  because 
we  are  persuaded  that  Anglicized  Hindus 
can  never  be  true  exponents  of  the  state  of 
mind  which  prevails  amongst  the  masses  of 
their  countrymen,  who  have,  remained  un- 
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affected  by  modernizing  influences ; and 
with  respect  to  the  joint  action  of  Mohamme- 
dan and  Hindu,  we  can  well  conceive  their 
forgetfulness  for  a season  of  their  mutual 
animosities  in  presence  of  a common  object 
of  dislike. 

We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  rule  an  op- 
posite conclusion  on  this  question,  and  to 
consider  that  religion  has  had  very  largely  to 
do  with  the  existing  disturbances,  and  has 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  operating  causes. 
The  testimony  is  so  strong,  and  so  various, 
that  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  upon  it  The 
Governor-General's  proclamation  of  May  19th 
/ is  expressly  intended  to  dissipate  such  a feel, 
ing.  “ The  Governor- General  in  Council  has 
warned  the  army  of  Bengal,  that  the  tales,  by 
which  the  men  of  certain  regiments  have  been 
led  to  suspect  that  offences  to  their  religion, 
or  injury  to  their  caste,  is  meditated  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  are  malicious  falsehoods. 
The  Governor- General  in  Council  has  learnt 
that  this  suspicion  continues  to  be  propagated 
by  designing  and  evil-minded  men,  not  only 
in  the  army,  but  in  all  classes  of  the  people. 
He  knows  that  endeavours  are  made  to  per- 
suade Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  soldiers  and 
civil  subjects,  that  their  religion  is  threatened 
secretly,  as  well  as  openly,  by  the  acts  of  Go- 
vernment; and  that  the  Government  is  seek- 
ing, in  various  ways,  to  entrap  them  into  a 
loss  of  caste,  for  purposes  of  its  own.”  The 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  in  a pro- 
clamation to  the  Hindustani  soldiers  of  the 
Bengal  army  within  his  Government,  directs 
his  observation  to  the  same  point.  “You 
know  well  enough  that  the  British  Govern- 
^ment  have  never  interfered  with  your  re- 
ligion. Those  who  tell  you  the  contrary,  say 
it  for  their  own  base  purposes.  The  Hindu 
temple  and  the  Mohammedan  mosque  have 
both  been  respected  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment.” That  such  an  apprehension  did  exist 
^ amongst  the  native  soldiers  of  the  Govern- 
ment we  have  no  doubt.  It  was  diligently 
nurtured  and  fed  by  crafty  and  designing 
men ; and  the  Mohammedan  element,  which 
has  never  been  otherwise  than  disaffected, 
and  pervaded  by  an  intense  fanaticism, 
availed  itself  of  this  strong  excitement,  and 
used  it  for  its  own  purposes.  Mohammedan- 
ism is  antagonistic  to  a Christian  Govern- 
ment in  a political  and  religious  point  of 
view.  This  is  its  habitual  frame  and  temper, 
to  cease  from  which  would  be  to  change  its 
nature  ; and  it  is  only  as  the  system  begins 
to  die  out,  and  lose  its  vigour,  that  this  hostile 
spirit  becomes  modified.  “ Mohammedan- 
ism is  more  absolutely  antagonistic  to  Chris- 
tianity than  any  other  form  of  heathen- 


ism . . . . ; other  forms  of  heathenism  have 
long  ceased  to  make  conquests.  Mahomme- 
danism,  like  Christianity,  lays  claim  to  ^the 
mastery  of  the  world— to  be  conquered  by 
the  sword,  according  to  the  Kor&n ; by  the 
word,  according  to  the  Gospel.  The  Christian 
may — at  least  the  Protestant  Christian — nay, 
is  bound  to  live  peaceably  under  any  Govern- 
ment, because  his  Master's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world : the  Mussulman  may  remain 
quiet  as  long  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  weak- 
ness, and  his  impotency  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  infidels.  But  when  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca  is  raised,  the  soul  of  every 
Mohammedan  is  stirred  by  the  sight  to  its 
inmost  depths ; and  at  the  cry  of  * Din,  Din/ 
the  Mussulman  shakes  off  the  torpor  of  every- 
day life,  and  of  acquired  habits,  and  rushes 
forth,  as  the  war-horse,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  clang  of  arms.”  Now,  the 
habit  of  Hinduism  is  the  reverse  of  this;  it 
is  lethargic,  indifferent,  more  ready  to  sub- 
mit itself  to,  than  resist,  oppression.  A state 
of  active  disquietude  and  open  antagonism  is 
for  Hinduism,  an  abnormal  state,  one  super- 
induced by  special  causes  of  irritation,  and 
which  can  last  only  for  a season,  when,  after 
a momentary  paroxysm  it  subsides  again  into 
its  customary  inertness.  Hinduism  in  1857, 
from  whatever  causes,  reached  such  a crisis ; 
and  Mohammedanism,  which  had  craftily 
helped  on  the  exasperation,  promptly  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  We  find  enough  in  the  Blue 
Book  to  substantiate  this  view.  The  officer  in 
command  at  Mid napur  writes  to  the  Governor, 
in  the  month  of  June — “We  were  warned  by  a 
native  to  watch  every  hour  of  the  night ; that 
Mussulmans  were  anxious  to  subvert  the 
Raj ; and  that  there  was  no  head,  as  there 
were  no  men  of  sufficient  influence,  but  that 
they  were  at  work  with  the  regiment  to  tam- 
per with  the  men.”  As  the  irritation  in- 
creased, the  Mussulmans  in  the  different  regi- 
ments were  heard  to  boast  that  their  Raj 
was  coming  round  again. 

The  Province  of  Behar,  in  the  month  of 
June  and  July,  was  in  a state  of  profound  un- 
easiness. The  Mussulmans  generally  were 
badly  disposed.  At  Patna,  on  June  21st,  the 
Commissioner  found  it  necessary  to  arrest 
the  leading  members  of  the  Wahabi  sect  of 
Mohammedans  in  that  city,  and  to  retain 
them  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  sect,  which,  numerous  and  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous from  its  organization,  was  ready  to  merge 
all  its  differences  with  other  Mohammedans,  in 
order  to  join  in  a crusade  against  the  Chris- 
tians. On  July  8d,  a body  of  200  men,  with 
green  flag;*,  and  cries  of  “ Din,  Din,”  brokeinto 
the  premises  of  the  Roman- Catholic  Mission, 
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and  shot  down  Dr.  Lyell,  principal  assistant 
to  the  opium  agent,  who,  with  nine  Sikhs,  had 
hastened  to  render  help.  Pir  Ali,  a Mus- 
sulman bookseller,  was  the  principal  in  the 
riot.  The  letters  found  at  his  house  disclosed 
unorganized  Mussulman  conspiracy  to  re- 
establish Mohammedan  supremacy,  and  to 
overthrow  the  British  Government.  Another 
of  the  insurgents,  who  was  wounded,  made 
similar  disclosures,  stating  that  a plot  had 
been  in  existence  for  some  months,  and  that 
men  were  regularly  paid,  and  money  dis- 
tributed, to  excite  the  people  to  fight  for  re- 
ligion and  the  Padishah  of  Delhi.*  The 
same  movement  may  be  traced  in  the  Dina- 
gepur  district,  where  a Ferazi  Molwf,  and 
others  of  the  same  sect,  had  spread  reports  of 
the  intention  of  the  Government  forcibly  to 
convert  native  children  to  Christianity,  caus- 
iog  thereby  the  removal  of  children  from 
vernacular  schools.  The  results,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Behar,were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  In  August,  the  native  corps  at  Di- 
napur,  the  7th,  8tb,  and  40th  Native  Infan- 
try, mutinied,  and,  crossing  the  Soane,  made 
their  way  to  Arrah.  There,  being  joined  by 
Babu  Koer  Sing,  a well-known  Zemindar  of 
the  district,  they  plundered  the  treasury, 
destroyed  public  and  private  property,  and 
beleaguered  the  residents,  who,  with  fifty 
Sikhs  of  Captain  Battray’s  regiment,  had 
taken  refuge  in  a house  fortified  by 
Mr.  Civil-Engineer  Boyle,  of  the  East-India 
Railway.  This  was  followed  by  the  mutiny 
of  the  8th  Native  Infantry  at  Hazaribagh, 
and  of  the  Ramghnr  battalion  at  the  various 
places  which  its  detachments  occupied. 

On  the  24th  of  August  three  retainers  of  the 
ex-king  of  Oude  were  placed  in  confinement 
in  the  gaol  at  AUipur ; and  on  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  a person,  who  had  resided  for 
some  time  at  Calcutta  under  the  assumed  title 
of  Bishop  of  Bagdad,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Syed  Hossein  Shubber,  was  arrested,  with 
five  followers,  and  placed  in  the  great  gaol  at 
Calcutta.  The  correspondence  found  on  him 
proved  him  to  be  connected  with  the  ex-king 
of  Oude,  and  his  minister,  Ali  Nukki  Khan, 
and,  with  others  known  to  be  advisers  of  the 
ci-king,  were  confined  in  Fort  William.  Many 
other  faicts  of  the  same  kind  might  be  ga- 
thered out  of  the  mass  of  documents,  but 
these  will  suffice.  The  conclusion  forced  on  our 
minds,  by  a review  of  the  whole  series  of 
events— the  evident  attempt  at  simultaneous- 
nets  of  action  in  all  the  more  serious  out- 
breaks, the  undoubted  activity  of  emissaries 
under  various  disguises,  more  especially  as 
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fakirs,  the  seditious  correspondence  seized  at 
various  places — irresistibly  constrain  us  to  a 
conclusion  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  been  urged  by  the  writer  in  the  “ Cal- 
cutta Review  ”—  that  there  has  been  a widely- 
ramified  conspiracy,  of  a politico-religious 
character,  in  which  the  Mohammedans  were 
prime  movers,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
special  disquietude  and  irritation  existing  in 
the  Hindu  mind,  were  enabled  to  accomplish 
an  open  act  of  rebellion.  The  proclamation 
of  the  king  of  Delhi,  as  Emperor  of  India,  was 
the  great  inauguration  of  the  outbreak.  As  the 
tide  surged  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan centres,  and  gathered  itself  around 
the  old  Mohammedan  dynasties,  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  impulse  came,  and  the  object 
contemplated,  were  alike  clearly  shown ; while 
significant  facts  were  not  wanting  to  indicate 
what  the  Hindus  had  to  expect  eventually,  if, 
through  their  aid,  the  Mussulmans  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  overthrow  of  the  British  R&j, 
such  as  the  forcible  conversion  to  Moham- 
medanism of  Hindus,  Brahmins,  yea,  Brahmin 
Sepoys,  and  fellow -mutineers  at  Delhi  and 
other  places. 

Now,  the  Mohammedan  element  we  dismiss 
for  the  present  from  further  consideration. 
That  it  should  be  restless  and  disaffected,  and 
ready  to  avail  itself  of  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  disloyal  action,  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected.  It  is  its  nature ; and  we 
are  not  surprised  at  it.  But  the  abnormal 
state  of  Hind&ism,  and  its  religious  disquie- 
tude, this  is  the  phenomenon  on  which  we 
would  concentrate  our  attention.  “Of  this 
disastrous  and  extraordinary  revolt,”  writes 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  (July  19th),  “ the  only  one  of  the 
causes  that  is  certain  is,  what  appears  to  us 
almost  an  insane,  but  wh&t  is  not  the  less  a 
rooted  and  universal  persuasion  in  the  minds 
of  the  Sepoys  and  people  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  that  it  is  the  fixed  design 
of  the  British  Government  to  interfere  by 
force  with  the  religious  liberty  of  the  people.” 

Strange  infatuation  indeed  1 And  how  is  it 
to  bo  accounted  for  ? Some,  for  British  Go- 
vernment, would  read  Missionaries;  and,  ad- 
judging the  whole  to  be  the  result  of  Mis- 
sionary action,  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
demnation of  all  such  procedures  as  indiscreet 
and  dangerous.  But  it  is  forcible  interference 
which  the  natives  have  been  apprehensive  of ; 
and  that  never  has  been  attempted  by  Mis- 
sionaries. Their  only  weapon  has  been  the 
word  of  God  ; the  only  influence  which  they 
have  ventured  to  look  for  has  been  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  conscience ; their 
only  mode  of  action  has  been  that  of  per- 
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suasive  and  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing. Unattended,  save  by  a few  native 
Christians,  they  have  gone  into  the  midst  of 
populous  cities,  where  there  has  been  no 
array  of  British  power  to  protect  them,  and 
openly,  and  without  disguise,  have  delivered 
their  message  of  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; yet 
none  have  injured  them.  The  Missionary 
has  been  no  Government  official;  he  has 
carried  with  him  no  authority,  administered 
no  law;  he  has  exacted  no  deference  from 
the  people.  Sometimes  they  have  staid  to 
hear  his  address ; others  have  been  indisposed 
to  do  so,  and  have  gone  away.  The  people 
have  been  free  to  do  as  they  pleased ; and 
they  have  felt  it  to  be  so.  The  Missionary 
has  had  his  schools;  and  he  has  conducted 
those  schools  on  a scriptural  basis ; and  frankly 
made  it  known  to  the  people  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  teach  their  children  Christi- 
anity, as  equally  his  duty,  and  for  their  good. 
But  it  was  quite  optional  with  them  to  send 
their  children  or  not.  His  schools,  unlike  the 
Governmental  schools,  had  no  connexion  with 
the  general  agency  of  the  Government;  nor 
were  revenue  collectors  or  tahsildars  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  successful  working  of  the 
system.  There  was  no  influence  brought  to 
bear  that  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
suspected  of  carrying  with  it  any  thing  of  a 
compulsory  character.  The  native  was  left 
free,  an  he  understood  this. 

On  this  point  there  appears  to  exist  some 
considerable  misapprehension.  Reference 
was  recently  made  by  a noble  Earl  in  the 
House  of  Peers  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man, the  Inspector  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  Province  of  Behar,  and  the  existence,  as 
stated  therein,  of  a deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  the  educational  measures  of  the 
Government.  That  such  a feeling  exists 
is  undoubted.  But  the  Missionary  schools 
were  immediately  referred  to  on  the  above 
occasion,  as  if  this  deep-rooted  prejudice 
was  directed  against  them,  and  had  been 
produced  by  their  action.  We  beg  per- 
mission to  discriminate.  The  Government 
schools  elicited  this  feeling,  because  the  na- 
tives viewed  them  as  carrying  with  them  a 
compulsory  influence.  The  first  vernacular 
schools  attempted  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  revenue  au- 
thorities. The  same  plan  was  followed  on  the 
introduction,  under  the  Thomasonian  system, 
of  vernacular  education  into  the  North-West- 
ern Provinces.  The  schools  were  connected 
with  the  general  economy  of  Government,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  tahsildars,  officers 
brought  into  personal  and  intimate  contact 
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with  classes  of  persons  in  their  districts.  The 
executive  of  Government  was  thus  brought  to 
bear  on  the  working  of  the  schools;  and  the 
influence  thus  exercised  was  viewed  by  the 
natives  as  of  a compulsory  character.  The 
people  felt  that  they  dared  not  to  refuse  those 
who  exercised  an  immediate  influence  over 
their  prospects  and  fortunes.  But  just  in 
proportion  as  the  system  availed  itself  of  the 
influence  of  authority  was  it  disliked.  And 
this  dislike  has  unhappily  extended  itself  to 
the  modification  of  the  system  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Lower  Provinces,  where  a 
special  agency  of  inspectors  and  sub-in- 
spectors have  been  appointed,  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  usual  executive.  One  duty  of 
the  sub-inspectors  is  to  visit  the  indigenous 
schools  of  the  country,  with  a view  to  their 
improvement.  But  this  step  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  strong  alarm.  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Chapman’s  testimony— 

“ Of  the  teachers  visited,  many  have  cer- 
tainly looked  upon  the  advent  of  the  sub-in- 
spector with  suspicion  and  dislike,  if  not  with 
actual  terror,  especially  the  Mussulman  teadb- 
ers.  A report  was  industriously  circulated  at 
Chupra  that  it  bad  been  made  a criminal 
offence  to  keep  a teacher  at  all ; and  that  the 
educational  officers  were  appointed  to  report 
all  transgressors.  The  head  sub-inspector 
was  actually  greeted  by  a poor  teacher  with 
a beseeching  prayer  that  his  heinous  offence 
might  be  overlooked  for  this  once.  Insult 
and  abuse,  too,  have  occasionally  not  been 
spared,  though,  generally,  evasion  only  has 
been  resorted  to.  One  teacher  did  not  know 
the  low  Nagrf  character;  another  only  kept 
j a school  during  the  rainy  weather ; a third 
would  do  all  we  pleased  when  the  cold  weather 
came;  and  so  on.  Many  held  back  from 
taking  the  loan  of  our  books,  under  a vague 
fear  that  some  penalty  might  subsequently  be 
demanded  of  them  if  their  boys  were  badly 
taught.  I need  not  say  that  my  efforts  have 
been  directed,  as  much  as  possible,  to  remove 
such  fears.  I require  no  engagements  and  no 
contract  to  be  entered  into  by  those  accepting 
our  books  on  loan,  beyond  a promise,  that,  in 
the  event  of  not  producing  their  boys  for  ex- 
amination ^ they  will  return  the  volume.  Of 
those  that  have  taken  our  books,  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  residents  of  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  towns.” 

Undoubtedly  the  people  were  afraid  of 
compulsory  interference.  The  Government 
educational  staff  have  found  persuasion  in 
their  hands  a useless  weapon,  and  therefore 
have  had  recourse  to  something  more  strin- 
gent, at  least,  if  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Chap- 
man’s report,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  be 
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accurately  given.  He  says  — “I  therefore  I tend  to  their  advancement  in  useful  know- 


find  it  more  effectual  to  take  for  my  starting- 
point,  and  to  allow  my  subordinates  to  do 
the  same,  that  it  is  the  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  people  should  now  educate 
their  children ; and  that  the  people  ought  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  Government  would  not 
command  that  which  is  not  good  for  them. 
Having  laid  down  this  principle,  we  then 
proceed  to  prove,  by  every  argument  at  our 
command,  that,  in  so  doing,  Government  has 
no  intention  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  its  subjects.’9 
This  last  quotation  throws  light  upon  the 
entire  subject.  It  has  been  an  unhappy 
element  in  this  complex  question,  that  Go- 
vernment has  been  ever  disclaiming  all  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  the  religion  of  the 
natives  at  the  very  time  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  natives,  they  have  been  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner  doing  the  very  thing  which  they 
disclaim ; and,  by  their  authority,  constrain- 
ing the  people  to  various  measures  which  they 
considered  to  be  at  variance  with  their  reli- 
gion, and  designed  to  be,  eventually,  subver- 
sive of  it.  Knowledge,  in  Behar,  is  considered 
as  profane  and  dangerous ; and  the  Govern- 
ment educational  system  is  supposed  to  be 
part  of  a general  scheme  “for  the  forcible 
conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity.” 

It  was  not,  then,  from  the  Missionaries,  but 
from  the  Government,  that  the  natives  of 
India  were  apprehensive  of  interference  with 
their  religion.  Strange  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  to  remain  free  from  such  a suspicion  has 
been  the  great  object  of  the  Government; 
and  to  this  all  their  policy  has  been  directed. 
Oar  Government  in  India  has  been  afflicted, 
from  its  commencement,  with  an  excessive 
fear  of  interfering  with  the  religion  of  the  na- 
tives, lest  their  prejudices  should  be  offended, 
and  the  quietude  of  our  rule  be  disturbed. 
So  powerful  has  this  apprehensiveness  been, 
that,  previously  to  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany’s charter  in  1813,  our  policy  was  anta- 
gonistic to  the  free  action  of  the  gospel,  and 
its  extension  amongst  the  natives  of  India. 
The  times  of  the  renewing  of  the  Company’s 
charter  have  been  the  seasons  when  the 
question  has  been  most  powerfully  agitated. 
The  resolutions  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1793  were  becoming  the  dignity  and 
position  of  a Christian  legislature — “Re- 
ared, That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
tbat  it  is  the  peculiar  and  bounden  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  promote,  by  all  just  and  pru- 
dent means,  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India;  and  that,  for  these  ends,  such  mea- 
aores  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  gradually 


ledge,  and  to  their  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment.” That  resolution  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple and  germ  of  all  that  the  friends  of  Mis- 
sions have  ever  wished  for  or  purposed.  But 
several  proprietors  of  East-India  Stock  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  line  of  conduct  here 
indicated  ; and,  at  a public  meeting,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Commons’  House  were  vio- 
lently impugned,  the  objections  which  were 
urged,  when  stated,  generally  amounting  to 
this — “That  sending  Missionaries  into  our 
Eastern  territories  is  the  most  wild,  extra- 
vagant, expensive,  unjustifiable  project  that 
ever  was  suggested  by  the  most  visionary 
speculator ; that  the  principle  is  obnoxious, 
impolitic,  unnecessary,  full  of  mischief, 
dangerous,  useless,  unlimited.  The  plan 
would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic ; it  would 
affect  the  peace  and  ultimate  security  of  our 
possessions.  It  tends  to  endanger  and  injure 
our  affairs  there  most  fatally ; it  would  either 
produce  disturbances,  or  bring  the  Christian 
religion  into  contempt,”  &c.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  some  are  to  be  met  with, 
at  the  present  day,  whose  opinions  are  so  far 
behind  the  age,  that  in  the  above  return 6 they 
would  not  discover  much  to  which  they  could 
not  readily  subscribe.  A little  modification, 
perchance  — a little  softening  down  of  the 
roughness  of  expression— and  the  thesis  is 
that  which  meets  their  approbation.  For  the 
use  of  such  antiquarians  in  opinion  it  might  be 
well  to  reprint  Charles  Grant’s  observations 
“On  the  state  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  with 
respect  to  morals,  and  the  means  of  improving 
it,”  written  chiefly  in  1797,  and  printed,  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1813.  In 
this  document  he  deals  comprehensively  with 
the  whole  subject.  He  depicts  the  moral 
state  of  the  people  of  Hindustan,  “ a race  of 
men  lamentably  degenerate  and  base— re- 
taining hut  a feeble  sense  of  moral  obligation 
—yet,  obstinate  in  their  disregard  of  what 
they  know  to  be  right ; governed  by  malevo- 
lent and  licentious  passions ; strongly  exem- 
plifying the  effects  produced  on  society  by 
great  and  general  corruption  of  manners ; and 
sunk  in  misery  by  their  vices,  in  a country 
peculiarly  calculated,  by  its  natural  advan- 
tages, to  promote  the  happiness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.” He  traces  the  demoralization  of  these 
many  nations  to  their  religious  system,  and 
enumerates  various  tenets  and  institutions 
which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  debase  a peo- 
ple. Amongst  these  may  he  specified  cere- 
monial and  pecuniary  atonements,  by  which 
the  guilt  of  sin  may  be  expiated,  without  any 
sorrow  for  the  past  or  amendment  as  to 
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the  future;  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
whereby  a man’s  actions  here,  whatever  be 
their  complexion,  are  considered  to  be  the 
inevitable  results  of  what  has  taken  place 
in  a prior  birth,  so  that  they  are  his  destiny 
— nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  be  or  act 
otherwise ; the  character  of  the  gods,  and 
the  histories  connected  with  them,  full  of 
impurities,  frauds,  cruelties,  and  every  cor- 
rupt excess  and  indulgence,  &c.  He  then 
insists  upon  the  great  national  duty  of  com- 
municating to  so  suffering  a people  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity.  “ Shall  we  be  all,  in 
time  to  come,  as  we  hitherto  have  been,  pas- 
sive spectators  of  this  unnatural  wickedness  ? 
It  may  well,  indeed,  appear  surprising  that,  in 
the  long  period  during  which  we  have  held 
those  territories,  we  have  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  recall  the  Hindus  to  the  dictates 
of  truth  and  morality.  This  is  a mortifying 
proof  how  little  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
ends  of  Government  and  the  good  of  society 
have  an  inseparable  connection  with  right 
principles.  We  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
apparent  submissiveness  of  the  people,  and 
have  attended  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  authority  over  their  country,  and  the 
augmentation  of  our  commerce  and  revenue ; 
but  have  never,  with  a view  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  happiness,  looked  thoroughly 
into  their  internal  state.”  “The  most  im- 
portant communication  which  the  Hindus 
could  receive  ....  would  be  the  knowledge 
of  our  religion  . . . Wherever  this  know- 
ledge should  be  received,  idolatry,  with  all 
the  rabble  of  its  impure  deities,  its  monsters 
of  wood  and  stone,  its  false  principles  and 
corrupt  practices,  its  delusive  hopes  and  vain 
fears,  its  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  degrad- 
ing superstitions,  its  lying  legends  and  fraudu- 
lent impositions,  would  fall.  The  reasonable 
service  of  the  only  and  infinitely  perfect  God 
would  be  established ; love  to  Him,  and  peace 
and  goodwill  to  man,  would  be  felt  as  obli- 
gatory principles.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
such  effects  would  be  immediate,  or  univer- 
sal; but  admitting  them  to  be  progressive, 
and  partial  only,  yet  how  great  would  the 
change  be,  and  how  happy  at  length  for  the 
outward  prosperity  and  internal  peace  of  so- 
ciety among  the  Hindus!”  One  extract 
more  from  this  admirable  document,  which 
we  would  gladly  see  reprinted  at  the  present 
day,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  are 
disposed  so  grievously  to  misinterpret  the 
calamities  which  have  supervened  in  India 
as  to  recommend  a retrograde  movement  in 
relation  to  Christian  Missions,  instead  of  a 
more  candid  and  generous  policy.  Mr. 
Grant  proceeds  to  rebut  the  objections  of  va- 


rious kinds  urged  against  his  proposal,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  danger  which  might  re- 
sult from  an  attempt  to  evangelize  the  na- 
tives of  India.  “ The  principle  of  the  objec- 
tion is  plainly  no  other  than  this,  that  to  pre- 
vent the  remotest  chance  of  such  consequences 
as  the  proposed  improvements  might  pro- 
duce, our  Asiatic  subjects  must  be  for  ever 
held  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  and  error  in 
which  they  now  are.  ‘ Give  them  not,’  says  the 
unstrained  sense  of  this  objection,  ‘ the  light 
of  true  religion,  teach  them  not  a better 
system  of  morals  ....  lest  our  interest 
should  in  some  future  period  suffer:  keep 
them  blind  and  wretched  for  all  generations, 
lest  our  authority  should  be  shaken,  or  our 
supremacy  over  them  incur  the  slightest  pos- 
sible risk.’  Surely  those  who  may  have  in- 
dividually lent  themselves  to  this  objection 
will  not,  upon  a clear  deliberative  view  of  its 
principle,  seek  to  contend  for  it.  A Christian 
nation  cannot  possibly  maintain  or  counte- 
nance such  a principle.  To  do  so  would  be 
virtually  to  trample  upon  every  sentiment 
which  we  profess  in  religion  or  morals.  It 
would  be  to  make  ourselves  parties  in  all  the 
impositions  of  the  Brahminical  system,  and, 
in  effect,  to  hold,  with  its  priests,  the  doctrine 
of  Demetrius— By  this  craft  we  have  our 
wealth.”  “ Let  us  not  do  moral  good,  that 
political  evil  may  not  come.”  Political  evil 
has,  nevertheless,  come.  Had  we  been  less 
selfish  in  our  policy  it  would  have  been 
averted. 

But,  not  to  anticipate,  the  discussion  on 
this  important  subject  continued  throughout 
the  twenty  years  that  preceded  the  next  re- 
newal of  the  charter  in  1813,  and  became 
more  glowing  and  intense  as  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  came  into  action,  and 
vigorously  promoted  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  languages. 
Many  were'displeased  and  alarmed.  “ On  one 
side  was  published  a pamphlet,  in  Oct.  1807, 
under  the  title  of  *A  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  East-India  Company,  on  the  danger  of 
interfering  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
natives  of  India,’  &c. ; followed  up,  early  in 
the  year  1808,  by  a similar  treatise— ‘A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Hindu  from  the  aspersions  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  with  a refutation  of 
his  arguments  for  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  British  India,’  by  a Bengal  Officer. 
These  were  answered  by  Bishop  Porteus ; 
Owen,  of  the  Bible  Society ; the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cunningham’s  ‘ Essay  on  the  Duty,  Mean?, 
and  Consequences  of  introducing  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  among  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  British  dominions  in  the  East ;’  and  Lord 
Teignmouth’s  < Considerations  on  the  practi- 
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ability,  policy,  and  obligation  of  communi- 
cating to  the  natives  of  India  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity/’  Thus  the  discussion  pro- 
gressed, the  numbers  and  influence  of  those 
who  desired  the  relinquishment  of  a policy, 
which,  contravening  as  it  did  the  purpose  of 
God,  was  not  more  injurious  to  the  Hindu, 
than  fraught  with  danger  to  ourselves,  con- 
turning  to  increase,  until  at  length,  in  1818, 
the  crisis  arrived  in  which  this  great  question 
was  to  be  decided,  and  then,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
fearlessly  and  uncompromisingly  contended 
for  principle,  as  the  basis  of  national  action, 
in  preference  to  expediency.  Buchanan’s 
prospectus,  * Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishment’ was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  “The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  at  whose  instance  it  was 
composed,  and  by  whom  it  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  on  this  occa- 
sion in  rousing  the  public  attention  to  the 
opening  of  India  to  Christianity.”*  Other 
Religious  Societies,  and  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  British  Protestantism,  put  forth  their 
energies  in  the  same  direction.  A reference 
to  the  “Missionary  Register”  of  1813  will 
afford  much  information  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  interesting  period.  “ Besides  peti- 
tions from  the  Religious  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties, no  less  than  000  Addresses,  from  the 
cities,  towns,  and  even  villages  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  crowded  the  tables  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  imploring  the  interference  of 
the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  moral  and 
religious  interests  of  India. ”f 
The  barriers  at  length  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  from  without.  On  the  16th  of  June 
1813,  various  resolutions  were  proposed  to 
Parliament,  as  the  gronnd-work  for  the  new 
charter  of  the  East-India  Company.  The 
12th  resolution  related  to  an  episcopal  esta- 
blishment for  India.  The  13th,  which  recog- 
nised the  duty  of  Government  to  afford  faci- 
lities to  persons  desirous  of  promoting  the 
moral  and  religions  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives, runs  thus — “ Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India;  and  that  such 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may 
tend  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  of  religious  and  moral 
improvement.  That,  in  furtherance  of  the 


* Hough's  “ History  of  Christianity  in  India,” 
▼ol/iv.p.  191. 
t Ibid,  p.  193. 


above  objects,  sufficient  facilities  should  be 
afforded  by  law  to  persons  going  to,  and  re- 
siding in,  India,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing those  benevolent  designs.  Provided 
always,  that  the  authority  of  the  local  Go- 
vernment, respecting  the  intercourse  of  Eu- 
ropeans with  the  interior  of  the  country,  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  principles  of  the 
British  Government,  on  which  the  natives  of 
India  have  hitherto  relied  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  be  preserved  inviolate.” 
A Bill  incorporating  these  resolutions,  al- 
though vigorously  resisted  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  through  the  Commons,  was 
carried  through  that  bouse  by  decisive  ma- 
jorities, and,  passing  through  the  House  of 
Peers  without  opposition,  received  the  Royal 
Assent  July  1818 ; and  India  was  at  length 
opened  to  Missionary  action. 

Open  and  avowed  antagonism  now  ceased, 
and  Government  fell  back  upon  the  principle 
of  neutrality,  and  there  entrenched  itself. 
We  shall  describe  this  principle,  as  it  was  in 
theory,  and  what  it  was,  also,  when  reduced 
to  practice.  In  theory  it  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  Government  was  not  to  identify 
itself  either  with  Christianity  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  with  the  heathen  systems  on  the 
other;  and  that  in  its  policy  it  was  not  to 
touch  the  religious  element  at  all.  In  order 
that  it  might  not  be  betrayed  into  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  God’s  truth,  or  offend 
the  antagonistic  system  which  had  enslaved 
the  land,  it  was  to  divest  itself  as  much 
as  possible  of  a religious  character  and 
aspect,  to  reduce  itself  to  a negation,  and  have 
no  positive  actings  in  this  respect;  and  in 
all  respects  render  itself,  throughout  its  ad- 
ministrative procedure,  as  that  the  native 
should  discern  nothing  from  whence  he 
should  be  enabled  to  conclude  either  that 
Government  considered  Christianity  to  be 
true  or  heathenism  false.  The  Government 
was  to  have  no  preference  for  one  religion 
more  than  for  another.  Do  we  in  any  thing 
exaggerate  or  mistake  the  principle?  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  in  the  least  inaccurate. 
But  official  language  has  always  affected  this 
neutral  tone.  When  Mr.  Halliday,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  in  his  able 
Minute  of  November  1853,  in  which  he  pressed 
the  necessity  of  vernacular  education,  and  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  grants-in-aid  to  Mission 
schools  as  well  as  others,  that  particular  fea- 
ture of  his  plan  was  objected  to  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  it  contravened  the 
neutral  principle  of  Government.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Grant  says — “In  my  opinion,  in  our  reports 
to  Government,  we  ought  to  make  no  allu- 
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sion  to  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Halliday. 
could  not  do  so,  I believe,  without  contra- 
vening the  orders  in  force,  which- prohibit 
the  connexion  of  Government  institutions 
with  Missionary  institutions.  I,  for  one,  hope 
never  to  see  those  orders  altered.  Mr.  H. 
Rickett  sees  the  same  difficulty : “ As  to 
gran ts-in -aid,  I entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Grant.  We  cannot  make  grants  of  money  to 
Missionary  schools,  without  departing  from 
the  principles  hitherto  observed.”  Ramgopal 
Ghose  is  explicit  and  decided  : “ I certainly 
concur  in  the  objection  to  grants-in-aid  to 
Missionaries,  or  their  schools  ...  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  subjects  of  this  Government 
are  divided  into  many  religions,  that  it 
ought  not  to  identify  itself  with  one  religion 
in  preference  to  another : unless  proselytisin 
be  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  it 
cannot  afford  any  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Mis- 
sion schools.  Justice  and  policy  equally  de- 
mand that  the  Government,  by  its  acts, 
should  not  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  of  the  several  faiths  followed  by  its  nu- 
merous subjects.”  His  native  colleague,  Ra- 
mapersad  Roy,  concurs  with  him:  “The 
British  Government,  as  it  is  constituted, 
ought  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality 
about  religious  education.  It  has  maintained 
this  position  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  deviate  from  that 
course.”  Sir  J.  W.  Colville,  in  his  Minute, 
supports  the  view  which  the  Babus  had 
taken  : “ The  system  of  grants-in-aid  is  new, 
and,  as  applied  to  Missionary  schools,  is  in- 
consistent with  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
principles  of  Government ; and,  as  such,  is 
opposed  by  all  my  colleagues,  whose  Minutes 
I have  seen,  except  Mr.  Allen’s,”  &c.* 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  theory,  but  the 
practice  has  not  accorded.  In  fact,  to  work 
out  such  a principle  into  practice  is  an  impos- 
sibility. It  has  been  impossible  for  the  vessel 
of  State,  amidst  contending  currents,  so  to 
keep  the  midway  channel  as  to  incline  to 
neither  shore.  In  our  solicitude  not  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  Christianity,  we  have  put 
disparagement  upon  it— we  have  interfered 
with  and  obstructed  its  action.  And  Hindu- 
ism has  been  singularly  dealt  with,  for,  in 
our  anxiety  not  to  discountenance  it,  it  has 
been  recognised  and  sanctioned ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a strange  inconsistency,  we 
have  done  the  very  thing  which  we  purposed 

* The  minority  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
grants-in-aid  to  Mission  schools  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Woodrow,  the  latter  gentleman  leaving 
on  record  his  conviction — M The  restriction  of 
grants-in-aid  only  to  schools  where  the  Bible  is  ex- 
cluded j*  bigotry  itself.'’; 


[APRIL, 

not  to  do,  and  were  most  anxious  to  avoid— 
our  Governmental  procedure  has  interfered  on 
an  extended  scale,  and  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tive enactment,  with  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  people. 

We  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  adduce  any  thing  in  proof  of  our 
assertion,  that,  so  far  as  Christianity  is  con- 
cerned, our  policy  has  been  the  reverse  of  im- 
partial, that  it  has  been  disparaging  and 
obstructive,  and  has  thus  violated  its  pro- 
fessed principle  of  neutrality,  but  for  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  a re-election  speech,  on 
a recent  occasion,  at  King’s  Lynn,  in  which  a 
Noble  Lord  is  reported  to  have  said — “ You 
have  heard  a good  deal  of  the  discouragement 
given  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  in 
India,  of  the  patronage  of  native  religions, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  employing  active 
means  for  the  spreading  of  our  own  form  of 
belief  in  that  country.  . Now,  I venture  to 
say,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  stories  we  are 
told  respecting  what  is  called  the  discourage- 
ment of  Christianity  by  the  government  of 
the  Company  are  absolutely  untrue,  and  the 
other  tenth  is  grossly  exaggerated.”  Now, 
we  might  observe,  in  limine , that  the  position 
of  neutrality  is  one  which  Christianity  re- 
fuses to  recognise  ; and  that,  according  to  the 
standard  of  responsibility  which  it  has  insti- 
tuted, there  is  no  medium  between  hearty  in- 
terest and  co-operation  and  positive  anta- 
gonism— “ He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me, 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth.” 
We  are  also  free  to  admit,  that  in  govern- 
mental action  there  is  not  the  same  full  and 
unrestricted  opportunity  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy as  in  individual  action.  Care  must 
be  taken  that,  in  avowing  its  preference  for 
truth,  a Christian  Government  places  no  con- 
straint on  the  consciences  of  its  subjects,  and 
that  no  encouragement  be  held  out  to  insin- 
cere profession.  But  we  decline  to  admit  the 
accuracy  of  the  assertion,  that  Governments, 
in  religion,  must  be  either  neutral  or  coercive. 
A Government  may  avow  its  Christianity 
without  imposing  it  on  others  ; and  while  it 
honours  God  by  a public  recognition  of  His 
truth,  proves,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  constraining  men’s  consciences 
by  dealing  with  individuals,  not  according  to 
their  creed,  but  according  to  their  conduct. 
Government  has  to  do  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  men,  not  with  their  religion  or 
profession,  and  should  deem  them  worthy  of 
its  confidence  as  it  finds  them  effective  and 
trustworthy.  Hence  we  fully  recognise  the 
becomingness  of  bestowing  honours  and  com- 
mendations oh  natives,  whether  Hindus  or 
Mohammedans,  who  have  proved  faithful 
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amidst  the  late  disquietude;  and  consider 
that  Government  acted  with  impartiality 
and  justice  when  it  recognised  the  loyalty  and 
good  service  of  Syed  Azimmodin  Hossein, 
the  Deputy-Collector  at  Arra,  who . shared 
in  the  defence  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  fortress ; or  of 
Shah  Kubiroddin  Ah  mud,  -an  influential 
landholder  of  Sasseram,  who,  when  matters 
looked  threatening  in  his  neighbourhood, 
placed  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Government,  and  took  active  measures  to 
maintain  order.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  to 
he  necessary,  in  order  to  an  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice  to  men  of  all  religious 
persuasions,  that  a Government  should  be  dis- 
loyal to  its  own  convictions,  and  act  as  if  it 
had  no  religion  at  all. 

But  let  us  refer  to  some  points  in  which 
neutrality  has  been  departed  from,  and  Chris- 
tianity injuriously  dealt  with,  before  the  na- 
tives of  India. 

We  have  already  said,  if  a man  be  loyal 
and  trustworthy,  let  him  be  commended,  be 
he  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  ; but  we  also  add, 
let  not  commendation  be  withheld  from  him 
because  he  be  a Christian.  But  how  have 
Christian  converts  been  dealt  with?  Have 
they  never  been  dismissed  from  Government 
employ  because  of  their  Christianity  ? Has 
there  been  no  studious  neglect  of  native 
Christians— no  unwillingness  to  recognise  or 
employ  them?  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
Sepoy  dismissed  from  the  native  army  in 
1819,  simply  because,  under  conscientious 
convictions,  he  had  become  a Christian?* 
That  fact  was  denied  by  some  when  we  first 
stated  it  in  October  last;  and  others  be- 
lieved we  had  exaggerated.  But  the  official 
documents  are  now  before  us,  reprinted  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Feh.  6tb, 
1868).  There  we  have  the  Government  order 
for  the  removal  of  Naik  Purrubdin  Pandi 
from  the  25th  N.  I.,  and  the  appointment  of 
a Committee,  which  should  be  particularly 
instructed  “ to  inquire  into,  and  report,  whe- 
ther any,  and  what,  measures  bad  been  adopted 
in  that  cantonment  (Mirut)  which  may  in  any 
way  be  considered  to  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  native  soldiery,  in  view 
to  their  conversion,  by  the  employment  of 
native  or  other  emissaries,  in  frequenting  the 
lines  of  the  corps,  or  residing  for  such  pur- 
poses within  the  limits  of  the  military  canton- 
ment.” Which  was  this — neutrality  or  ob- 
struction? The  Government  excluded  the 
evangelist,  whether  native  or  European,  from 
the  lines,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  ex- 


*  Vide  “The  Sepoy  and  the  Authorities,” 
‘•Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,4’  October  1837- 


eluding  the  emissaries  of  treason.  Had  the 
evangelist  not  been  obstructed,  the  emissary 
of  evil  would  not  have  found  such  ignitable 
materials  presented  to  his  hands.  But  this 
man  did  not  get  his  Christianity  within  the 
lines,  yet  was  he  dismissed.  This,  it  will  be 
said,  is  an  old  and  isolated  fact,  a spent  arrow 
taken  up  because  the  quiver  is  empty.  But 
is  there  nothing  more  recent  of  the  same  cha- 
racter? We  refer  to  anptber  document,  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  11th, 
1857.  It  might  be  well  if  Honourable  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  would  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  this,  and  similar  documents, 
and,  before  they  touch  the  Indian  question, 
become  conversant  with  the  true  state  of 
things.  We  refer  to  copies  of  a despatch  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral in  Council,  sent  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  1847,  or  thereabouts,  directing  the 
issue  of  orders  to  all  public  officers,  forbid- 
ding the  support  or  countenance,  on  their 
part,  of  Missionary  efforts.  It  runs  thus — 
“Our  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council. 
— You  are  aware  that  we  have  uniformly  ab- 
stained from  all  interference  with  the  religion 
of  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  obviously  essen- 
tial to  the  due  observance  of  this  principle 
that  it  should  be  acted  upon  by  our  servants, 
civil  and  military.  The  Government  is  known 
throughout  India  by  its  officers,  with  whom 
it  is  identified,  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants ; and  our  servants  should  therefore 
be  aware  that,  while  invested  with  public  au- 
thority, their  acts  cannot  be  regarded  as  those 
of  private  individuals.”  In  other  words,  if 
an  Englishman  became  a servant  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it 'was  necessary  he  should  cease  to 
be  a Christian.  Undoubtedly;  for  Christi- 
anity, from  its  very  nature,  is  communicative. 
It  is  impossible  that  a man  can  live  under  its 
healthful  influences  himself,  and  see  others 
suffering  from  the  want  of  it,  and  not  en- 
deavour to  impart  it  to  them.  This  is  a duty 
which  every  Christian  owes  his  Lord ; yet  a 
command  from  man  supersedes  the  higher 
authority,  and  prohibits  obedience.  A Chris- 
tian official  has  heathen  servants.  May  he 
do  nothing  to  enlighten  them  ? They  may  be 
willing  to  hear.  Must  he  refuse  to  converse 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  souls’  sal- 
vation, lest  the  Government  principle  of  neu- 
trality be  violated  in  his  person?  Perhaps  in 
the  late  distracting  scenes  they  have  clung  to 
him  with  wonderful  fidelity.  And  what  best 
recompense  shall  he  bestow  upon  them  ? We 
answer,  by  gentle  and  persuasive  efforts  to 
bring  them  to  faith  in  the  same  Saviour  who 
has  been  his  support  and  stay.  But  he  is  a 
Government  servant,  and  may  not  do  this 
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service  to  Christ,  and  this  good  to  bis  fellow 
man.  He  is  in  a position  of  high  and  com- 
manding influence ; and  near  his  seat  of  au- 
thority are  a few  faithful,  laborious  Mis- 
sionaries, and  they  have  been  blessed : they 
have  succeeded  in  gathering  a Christian  con- 
gregation, in  which  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan are  seen  under  improved  aspects ; and 
may  he  show  them  no  countenanoe,  render 
them  no  assistance  ? No  1 He  must  do  vio- 
lence to  his  sympathies  as  a Christian.  But 
where  is  the  neutrality?  For  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  corresponding  chains  or  fetters 
being  placed,  or  attempted  to  be  placed,  on 
Hindh  or  Mohammedan  officials;  nor  were 
they  prohibited  faun  the  pursuance  of  any 
course  they  conceived  to  be  most  promotive 
of  the  interests  of  their  respective  religions. 
But  Christian  officials  were  otherwise  dealt 
with.  They  were  “not  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  the  religion  of  the  natives 
and  “ Missionary  meetings  ought  never  to  be 
held  in  official  buildings,  or  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  having  any  official  sanction.”!  Was 
equal  care  exercised  at  all  times  to  disconnect 
heathen  ceremonies  and  processions  from 
every  thing  like  official  sanction  ? 

This  despatch,  when  it  arrived  in  India, 
occasioned  much  disquietude.  One  member 
of  the  Council,  in  a Minute  drawn  up  by  him, 
observes — “The  despatch  now  under  con- 
sideration is  couched  in  terms  so  compre- 
hensive, that  it  might  apparently  be  taken 
to  convey  a prohibition  to  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary servants  from  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  Missionary  proceedings.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  generally  known,  that  for  years  past 
many  of  the  Company’s  servants  have  been 
members  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary 
Societies  in  all  the  Presidencies”  Yes;  and 
we  believe  some  there  were  who  felt,  and  were 
disposed  to  act,  on  this  occasion,  as  Daniel 
did  when  the  decree  was  signed  which  pro- 
hibited prayer  for  thirty  days— he  did  that 
publicly  which  otherwise  he  would  have  done 
privately.  It  was  deemed,  however,  more 
prudent  by  the  authorities  in  India  not  to  give 
publicity  to  this  document,  but  to  content 
themselves  with  communicating  these  orders 
to  such  confidential  members  of  the  service 
as  might  be  able,  by  their  own  influence, 
to  prevent  any  contravention  of  the  prescribed 
principle.  Thus  we  find  a confidential  com- 
munication from  the  Governor-General  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  dated  August  28,  1847, 


* Governor-General  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  August  28,  1847. 

t Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-General , 
January  19,  1848. 


[APRIL, 

in  which  the  latter  is  requested,  if  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  officer  of  the  army  was 
acting  in  contravention  of  the  order  of  the 
Court,  or  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives  of  India,  to  cause  that 
officer  to  be  informed  that  he  was  acting  in 
disobedience  to  that  order.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  his  reply,  with  much  nawetS , re- 
sponds— “ I beg  leave  to  apprise  your  Lord- 
ship  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  no 
officer  of  this  army  contravenes  the  order  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  by  interfering  with 
the  religion  of  the  natives  of  India ; and  that, 
should  such  interference  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I shall  not  fail  to  cause  such  officer  to 
be  informed  that  he  is  acting  in  disobedience 
of  the  Court’s  orders,  and  have  it  pointed  out 
to  him  that  it  will  be  his  duty  to  desist.” 

Can  the  despatch  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a con- 
tinuance of  the  restrictive  action  that  was 
manifested  in  the  Sepoy  case  of  1810?  No 
doubt,  from  all  the  great  centres  of  official 
influence,  the  wishes  of  the  Government  were 
duly  communicated  to  all  subordinates — that 
they  should  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  the  natives  of  India.  What 
hope,  then,  for  the  Sepoy  in  the  presence  of 
such  a prohibition?  No  Missionary  or 
teacher  could  enter  the  native  lines  without 
permission  from  the  commanding-officer.  How 
few  in  charge  of  regiments  would  venture,  in 
the  presence  of  such  a restriction,  to  afford 
access?  How  many  whose  response  would 
naturally  be — “ I am  not  free  to  grant  the  per- 
mission you  ask  for;  there  is  an  understood 
regulation  which  forbids  it.  If  I allowed  you 
to  communicate  with  the  men,  and  any  un- 
pleasantness should  arise,  I shall  be  held 
responsible.”  Assuredly  such  a despatch 
strengthened  to  an  immeasurable  extent  the 
hands  of  those  who  cared  nothing  whether 
the  Sepoys  lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of 
God,  and  embarrassed  the  position  of  men  who 
had  a sense  of  Christian  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  and  who  felt  that  they  were  bound 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Perhaps 
Colonel  Wheeler  would  never  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  teach  and  preach  himself  if  he 
had  not  felt  his  conscience  thus  hampered, 
and  his  freedom  of  action,  as  a Christian,  in- 
terfered with.  But  we  believe  that  what  he 
did  actually  do  was  grossly  exaggerated.  He 
never  preached  in  the  lines.  He  was  ac- 
customed, out  of  the  lines,  and  when  not  in 
regimentals,  to  address  those  whom  lie  met, 
whether  Sepoys  or  others,  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity;  and  when  a group  of  people 
gathered  round  him,  he  spoke  to  them. 

But,  in  the  presence  of  such  facts,  can  it  be 
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with  troth  asserted  that  our  theory  of  neu- 
trality has  been  becomingly  acted  out,  and 
that  nothing  has  been  done  which  has  been 
calculated  to  embarrass  and  obstruct  the  action 
of  Christianity  ? Assuredly  the  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  exclude  the  native  army 
from  all  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  alone  true  religion  which  is  of  God, 
and  which  He  has  commanded  to  be  made 
known  to  every  creature,  has,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  been  productive  of  the 
most  calamitous  results,  and  has  reacted  with 
a fearful  measure  of  retribution  on  ourselves. 
For  by  what  right  does  any  Government  pre- 
sume to  interpose  between  any  class  or  section 
of  sinners  and  the  message  which  God  has 
sent  to  them  from  heaven  ? What  can 
nations  and  Governments  expect  who  inter- 
cept, instead  of  transmitting,  the  light  which 
falls  upon  themselves? 

But  the  same  policy  may  be  traced  down 
to  the  present  period.  The  education  des- 
patch of  1854  not  only  extended  grants-in- 
*id  to  Missionary  colleges  and  schools,  in 
which  was  sustained  the  prescribed  standard 
of  secular  education,  but  mentioned  in  terms 
of  express  commendation  $ie  efforts  put  forth 
by  Christian  Societies  and  individuals  for  the 
instruction  of  uncivilized  races.  The  50th 
paragraph  of  that  despatch  runs  as  follows — 
“ At  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  the  noble 
exertions  of  Societies  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations to  guide  the  natives  of  India  in 
the  way  of  religious  truth,  and  to  in- 
struct uncivilized  races,  such  as  those  found 
in  Assam,  in  the  Cossya,  Garrow,  and  Raj- 
mabal  hills,  and  in  various  districts  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  India,  who  are  in  the  lowest 
condition  of  ignorance,  and  are  either  wholly 
without  a religion,  or  are  the  slaves  of  de- 
grading and  barbarous  superstition,  have 
been  accompanied  in  their  educational  esta- 
blishments by  the  diffusion  of  improved 
knowledge,  they  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  that  education  which  it  is  our 
object  to  promote.1' 

Well  now,  the  wild  tribe  of  Santhals,  whose 
outbreak  in  so  remarkable  a manner  pre- 
ceded the  great  Indian  insurrection,  on  their 
repression  attracted  the  attention  of  the  in- 
spector of  education  for  Behar.  He  felt  that, 
in  order  to  secure  the  future  good  conduct  of 
this  people,  they  needed  to  be  brought  under 
civilizing  influences,  and  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  Rev.  E.  Droese,  a Missionary 
belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
at  Bbagulpur,  as  a suitable  person  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  an  undertaking,  simply  be- 
cause Mr.  Droese,  previous  to  the  Santhal 
outbreak,  had  opened  a school  in  a Santhal 


village,  a proceeding  the  good  results  of 
which  were  evidenced  in  the  remarkable  fact, 
that,  amidst  the  prevailing  disquietude,  the 
people  of  that  village  alone  continued  tran- 
quil, the  school  teachers  remaining  at  their 
posts  until  recommended  by  the  villagers  to 
retire  to  Bhagulpur,  lest  they  might  be  ill- 
treated  by  Santhals  from  a distance.  And 
when  the  teachers  set  out  for  Bhagulpur,  they 
were  escorted  by  these  poor  people  beyond 
the  precincts  of  danger.  Nothing,  however, 
was  contemplated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
grant-in-aid  system.  The  Missionary  was 
to  open  schools,  and,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  element  of  secular  education  was 
duly  attended  to,  he  was  to  receive  gran  ta- 
in-aid.  These  schools,  as  Missionary  schools, 
were  to  have  been  on  a Christian  basis  ; but 
with  that  feature  the  authorities  in  India  had 
no  direct  connexion.  They  were  aware  it  would 
be  so,  and  no  doubt,  as  sensible  men,  they 
felt  how  desirable  such  an  arrangement  would 
be,  for  the  Santhals  were  without  any  thing 
deserving  the  name  of  religion.  That  was  the 
primary  cause  of  their  restlessness,  which 
rendered  them  deceivable  by  impostors  and 
designing  persons.  They  needed  that  a re- 
ligion should  be  given  them  ; and  what  was 
it  to  be?  “No enlightened  Government," ob- 
serves Mr.  Chapman,  “ would  think  of  taking 
steps  to  eradicate  one  religion,  without  en- 
deavouring to  supply  its  place  by  some 
other,  and  no  Christian  Government  would 
for  a moment  think  of  teaching  any  other 
religion  but  Christianity.  I therefore  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  no  scheme  of 
education  for  the  Santhals  would  be  wise, 
which  did  not  include  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  religion."  Moreover,  it  appeared 
to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  paragraph  50 
of  the  Educational  Despatch,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  to  give  grants-in-aid 
to  Missionary  schools,  whose  direct  object 
was  the  instruction  of  uncivilized  races,  more 
especially  as  the  authorities  had  already,  in 
one  case  at  least,  acted  upon  that  paragraph. 

There  is  a tract  of  mountain  territory,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  inhabited  by  the  Kha- 
sias.  The  population  is  estimated  at  300,000. 
They  are  in  a state  of  painful  degradation, 
under  the  influence  of  a debasing  religion, 
filthy  in  the  extreme,  sordid,  with  all  its  ac- 
companying corrupting  vices,  and  stoically 
indifferent  to  every  real  good  and  improve- 
ment. Missionary  action  has  been  intro- 
duced amongst  them,  and  encouraging  re- 
sults, of  an  incipient  character,  obtained  ; and 
the  Government  has  assisted  the  Missionary, 
the  Rev.  W.  Lewis,  of  Charraponji,  in  the 
Khasia  hills,  with  a pecuniary  grant,  on  the 
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ground  that  his  labour  is  really  a labour  of 
cultivation  among  tribes  of  men  in  a bar- 
barous condition. 

With  such  precedents  before  them,  the  au- 
thorities in  India,  who  had  felt  the  inconve- 
nience of  a Santbal  outbreak,  and  were  de- 
sirous of  preventing  its  recurrence,  did  not 
hesitate  to  sanction  a grant-in-aid  to  a simi- 
lar procedure  among  the  Santhals,  a far 
more  numerous  and  important  race  of  people 
than  the  Khasias,  occupying  a territory  nor 
less  than  400  miles  from  north  to  south,  the 
limits  of  their  extension  westward  being  un- 
known; a people  who  have  hitherto  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  supreme  Government  towards  all 
classes  of  its  subjects,  by  the  intervention, 
between  them  and  the  European  authori- 
ties, of  petty  Hindu  rulers,  by  whom  they 
have  been  grievously  oppressed,  and  therefore 
needing  the  more  to  be  brought  under  kindly 
influences.  The  decision  of  the  authorities  in 
India  was  thus  expressed — u The  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  viewing  the  proposed 
measure  as  a grant-in-aid  to  a Missionary 
body,  for  the  secular  education  ofan  uncivilized 
tribe,  considers  it  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  views  expressed  in  theHonourable  Courts 
despatch  of  the  19th  of  July  1854,  and  differ- 
ing in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind,  from 
the  grant  already  made  to  individual 
Missionaries  for  like  purposes,  with  the 
Honourable  Court’s  lull  approbation  and 
sanction. 

u His  Lordship  in  Council  is  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  or  if  any  re- 
spectable person,  or  body  of  persons,  under- 
take to  establish  good  schools  among  the  San- 
thals, the  Government  is  bound  to  render  very 
liberal  assistance,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  work  may  be  carried,  subject 
only  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the 
education  department ; and  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Government  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  religious  instruction  given  ; and 
that  the  expense  of  such  instruction  is  borne 
by  those  who  impart  it.” 

So  far  every  thing  was  satisfactory,  and 
there  was  the  promise  of  a new  era  for  the 
poor  Santhals,  and  of  efforts  for  their  im- 
provement on  a larger  scale  than  could  be 
contemplated  from  the  unassisted  funds  of  a 
Missionary  Society.  But  the  response  from 
home  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  neu- 
tralized all  that  had  been  done.  We  give 
the  despatch  from  home  as  it  has  come  into 
our  hands,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  de- 
cide, whether  the  policy  of  neutrality  is  not, 
so  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  one  of 
positive  obstructiveness. 


i u Public  Department. 

“ No.  07  of  1857. 

44  Our  Governor-General  of  India 
in  Council. 

“ Letter  dated  31st  Dec.,  No.  47, 1850. 
Scheme  for  the  education  of  the  San- 
thals through  the  agency  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

“ Para.  1.  We  are  not,  as  we  ought  to  have 
been,  in  possession  of  the  correspondence 
which  led  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Cal- 
cutta Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  has  received 
your  sanction  for  the  education  of  the  San- 
thals of  Bhagulpur,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Society.  The  plan,  however,  is 
so  clearly  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending its  scope  and  general  bearing. 

“2.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society ; that,  undar  him,  in- 
specting masters  shall  be  employed ; that 
Government  granting  the  requisite  sum  for 
salaries,  and  prescribing  the  amount  of  secular 
instruction  to  be  imparted  in  the  schools,  the 
direction  and  carrying  out  of  the  plan  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Committee,  subject  to  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion, so  far  as  relates  to  secular  education,  of 
all  the  schools,  by  the  divisional  inspector,  or 
any  other  of  the  superior  educational  officers 
of  Government.  It  is  proposed  that  indus- 
trial instruction  shall  form  part  of  the  plan ; 
and  female  education  is  to  be  introduced,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  beginning.  The 
salary  of  the  Missionary  in  charge  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  Society,  the  Government  paying 
an  allowance  of  100  or  150  rupees  per  men- 
sem for  travelling  expenses,  house-rent,  &c. ; 
but  the  inspecting  master,  and  the  establish- 
ment generally,  are  to  be  paid  by  Govern- 
ment, who  are  also  to  provide  sites  for 
schools,  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  school- 
buildings.  The  amount  required  for  all  these 
purposes  cannot  at  present  be  stated,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  from  Rs.500  to  Rs.1000  per 
mensem  may  at  the  very  beginning  be  suf- 
ficient. 

" 3.  On  the  subject  being  submitted  for 
your  consideration,  you  accorded  your  sanc- 
tion to  the  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a grant-in-aid  to  a Mis- 
sionary body,  for  the  secular  instruction  of  an 
uncivilized  tribe,  and  that,  as  such,  it  was 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Court’s  despatch  of  J uly  19, 
1854,  and  differing  in  degree  only,  not  in 
kind,  from  the  grants  made  to  individual 
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Missionaries  for  like  purposes,  with  the 
Court’s  full  approbation  and  sanction. 

“4.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  view  taken  by 
you  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  education.  We 
consider  the  difference  in  degree,  as  you  ex- 
press it,  to  be  so  wide,  as  to  establish  a new 
principle  from  that  laid  down  in  our  letter  of 
July  1854. 

“5.  The  Santhals,  though  equally  debased 
in  ignorance,  and  devoid  of  rational  religion, 
with  the  races  referred  to  in  thedespatch  of  1 854, 
differ  from  them  in  one  important  particular. 
They  do  not  occupy  separate  regions  or  tracts 
of  country,  so  as  to  form  isolated  communi- 
ty, locally  separated,  as  well  as  socially  dis- 
tinct, from  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman  popu- 
lation. They  are.  on  the  contrary,  employed 
freely  by  Zemindars  and  speculators  in  land, 
of  all  classes,  for  jungle  clearance,  and  for 
other  agricultural  purposes ; and  are  thus 
often  located  in  close  vicinity  with  well  in- 
habited towns  and  villages,  and  mix  with  the 
general  population  in  many  of  the  relations 
and  concerns  of  life. 

“6.  We  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  in 
dealing  with  the  Santhals  we  are  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  cau- 
tious line  of  proceeding  which  we  ought 
always  to  deem  so  essential  in  the  establish- 
ments founded  or  supported  by  Government 
for  the  education  of  the  people  of  India. 

“7.  Thus,  although  we  by  no  means  object 
to  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  you  have 
proposed  to  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  civi- 
lizing and  instructing  the  Santhals,  we  cannot 
approve  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  iden- 
tifies the  Government  in  measures  prosecuted 
by  the  Missionaries,  and  so  exposes  the  ar- 
rangement to  the  risk  of  perverted  miscon- 
struction. 

“8.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  been  marked  equally 
for  zeal  as  for  rectitude  of  attention,  and 
laborious  devotion  to  benevolent  objects. 
But  however  entitled  to  our  confidence 
such  an  Institution  may  have  proved  itself, 
we  adhere  to  the  conviction  that  it  would 
he  altogether  opposed  to  the  rules,  if  you 
were  to  take  any  steps  which  might  have  the 
appearance  of  uniting  the  Government  w-ith 
soch  a Society  in  measures  having  the  aim 
of  converting  any  class  of  the  population  to 
Christianity  ; and  we  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  applying  to  the  case  of  the  Santhals  a dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  general  population.  And  we  ac- 
cordingly direct  that  a scheme  may  be  pre- 
pared, for  affording  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Santhal  districts  the  means  of  education, 
through  the  agency  of  Government  officers, 


who  must  be  most  strictly  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  any  attempts  to  introduce  religious  sub- 
jects in  any  form. 

“ We  are,  &c. 

(Signed)  “ RossD.  Mangles, 

“ F.  Currie, 

“ C.  Mills, 
t(  and  othor  Directors. 
u London , Judy  22,  1857.” 

The  Santhals  need  more  than  secular  edu- 
cation ; and  a procedure  which  contemplates 
no  more  than  this  cannot  succeed.  It  was  wise 
policy,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties in  India,  to  supplement  with  grants-in- 
aid  the  action  of  a Missionary  Society,  which 
would  discreetly  infuse  the  very  element  which 
was  needed.  But,  no  1 Government  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  neutrality ; and  Christianity 
is  obstructed  in  its  action,  lest  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  might  take  offence.  Such  a 
decision  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a revocation  of  the  grant-in-aid  prin- 
ciple. For  if  Mission-schools,  amongst  tribes 
which  are  neither  Hindfis  or  Mohammedans, 
may  not  be  aided,  lest  the  suspicion  of  those 
religionists  be  excited,  how  shall  Mission- 
schools  amongst  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
and  avowedly  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  them  opportunities  of  Christian 
instruction,  continue  to  receive  support  ? 
Either  the  Santhal  scheme  must  be  carried 
out,  or  the  Education  Despatch  of  1854  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  annulled. 

But  let  us  advert  to  a few  more  proofs  of 
the  even-handed  course  of  the  principle  of 
neutrality,  which,  in  its  impartiality,  has  not 
hesitated  to  bestow  on  heathenism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism a recognition  which  has  been 
withheld  from  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Government. 

We  find  in  the  Blue  Books  various  ad- 
dresses from  native  bodies  in  Calcutta,  of  the 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  persuasions,  expres- 
sive of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
Government,  presented  during  the  existing 
period  of  disquietude;  and  these  addresses 
duly  received  and  honoured  by  official  re-«. 
sponses.  We  find,  also,  an  humble  address 
from  the  native  Christians  of  Kishnagurh  to 
the  Governor-General,  in  which  they  express 
their  readiness  to  aid  the  Government  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  both  by  bullock- 
garries  and  men,  or  in  any  other  way  in 
which  their  services  might  be  required,  and 
that  cheerfully,  without  wages  or  remune- 
ration. That  address  does  not  appear  in  the 
Blue  Books,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  received 
any  official  answer.  While  thanks  were  pro- 
fusely expended  in  other  directions,  our  co- 
religionists appear  to  have  received  none. 
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We  suppose  that  Government  was  afraid  to 
recognise  an  address  from  native  converts, 
lest  the  principle  of  neutrality  should  be  in- 
terfered with,  and  the  false  systems  from 
which  these  poor  people  had  separated,  con- 
sider themselves  aggrieved.  This  is  only  the 
Mirut  principle  of  1819  again.  Christian  con- 
verts must  be  discouraged,  lest  the  Govern- 
ment be  suspected  of  any  leaning  towards 
Christianity.  Converts  from  Romanism  now 
amount  to  a considerable  number  in  the  sister 
country  1 What,  then,  would  our  Irish  friends 
of  the  Protestant  persuasion  say,  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  from  a fear  of  displeasing  the 
Romish  priesthood,  should  utterly  ignorethem, 
and  decline  to  notice  their  expressions  of 
loyalty,  and  offers  of  service,  in  troublous 
and  disquieted  times?  But  just  such  has  been 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  India. 

We  give  another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
A meeting  of  the  residents  of  Backergunge 
was  held,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  station  and  district  during  the 
Mohurram ; and  in  the  event  of  its  being  im- 
possible to  obtain  trustworthy  troops,  a pro- 
posal for  raising  a local  force  of  Mughs  and 
native  Christians  wa9  agreed  to.  A subscrip, 
tion  was  raised  to  aid  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
this  temporary  force,  pending  the  receipt  of  the 
orders  of  the  Government  respecting  it.  The 
force  was  to  consist  of 800  men.  The  experi- 
ment was  deemed  by  the  authorities  worthy  of 
trial ; and  the  official  documents  dispose  of 
the  matter  in  the  following  language — “ In  se- 


veral districts  are  classes  superior  in  courage 
and  enterprise,  and  more  prone  to  personal 
conflict  than  the  mass  of  the  people  (Bengalis). 
From  amongst  these  classes  it  seems  probable 
that  the  materials  of  a trained,  disciplined, 
and  trustworthy  armed  police  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  Backergunge  district  the 
Mughs,  or  descendants  of  the  Arracanese, 
settled  in  the  district,  would  form  the  nucleus 
of  such  a force ; and  it  is  considered  that  the 
number  needed  in  that  Zillah  would  be  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  Bengal.”  The  Mughs 
are  recognised  as  a suitable  element,  but  the 
native  Christians  remain  unnoticed.  Was  it 
decided  not  to  employ  them  ? that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  neutrality 
to  do  so  ? We  apprehend  such  to  have  been 
the  case.  Is  it  not  a fact,  that,  at  Benares, 
native  Christians  were  enrolled  in  a local 
corps,  raised  for  objects  similar  to  those 
contemplated  at  backergunge,  and  consider- 
able progress  made  in  their  training  and  drill, 
when  a Government  order  arrested  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  sent  the  native  Christians  back 
to  their  homes  ? 

So  far,  then,  as  Christianity  is  concerned, 
the  neutral  policy  has  been  a partial  and  ob- 
structive one ; yet  the  natives  have  not  been 
conciliated.  The  Government  has  fallen 
under  the  very  suspicion  it  was  most  anxious 
to  avoid,  that  of  purposing  a compulsory  in- 
terference with  the  religion  of  the  natives. 
What  generated  the  suspicion?  We  must 
defer  the  answer  to  a subsequent  number. 


INDIA— THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

(Resumed  from  p.  66.) 


Wb  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question,  as  to  conclude  the  impossibi- 
lity of  Government  persevering  in  the  edu- 
cational measures  hitherto  pursued  without 
forfeiting  all  claim  to  consistency.  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  Christian  element  from  Govern- 
ment schools  and  colleges,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  education  afforded  to  a bare  secular 
system,  has  been  unjust  to  the  native,  as  well 
as  dishonouring  to  that  true  faith  which,  as 
a nation,  we  profess.  He  is  invited  to  fre- 
quent those  institutions,  on  the  assurance  that 
his  religion  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  But 
it  is  interfered  with.  The  secular  system  is  a 
destructive  system.  It  utterly  destroys  all 
positive  ideas,  on  the  subject  of  religion  in 
the  native  mind,  and  reduces  every  thing  to  a 
mere  negation.  On  his  introduction  to  the 
college,  the  youth  has  some  sense  of  religion 
— he  is  a believer  in  existences  superior  to 
himself.  However  false  and  distorted  the 


ideas  entertained  by  him  as  to  the  character 
of  what  he  calls  gods,  still  there  is  an  admis- 
sion, which  carries  with  it  consequent  obli- 
gations ; and  what  remains  to  be  done,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  to  give  his  admission  a 
right  direction,  and  present  to  him  the  true 
God,  instead  of  demons,  as  the  object  of  his 
faith.  But  secular  education  not  only  con- 
vinces him  of  the  absurdity  of  idols,  but  de- 
stroys within  his  mind  the  root  on  which  a 
better  knowledge  might  have  been  grafted. 
It  stubs  up  all  belief  in  a superior  existence, 
and  sends  back  the  youth  into  the  world,  not 
only  divested  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  bare 
and  denuded  of  any  religion  at  alL  “ No  en- 
lightened Government,”  observes  the  edu- 
cational inspector  at  Behar,  “ would  think  of 
taking  steps  to  eradicate  one  religion  without 
endeavouring  to  supply  its  place  by  some 
other.”  But  this  is  precisely  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  our  Government 
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in  India.  The  Christian  Scriptures  bare 
been  virtually  and  practically  excluded  from 
the  Government  institutions  on  tbe  pretext 
of  not  interfering  with  the  religion  of  tbe  na- 
tives. But  whatever  ignorance  and  misap- 
prehension might  have  existed  upon  this  point 
when  these  institutions  were  initiated,  it  is 
now  a patent  fact  that  they  do  directly  inter- 
fere with  their  religion,  and  that  they  are 
proselyting  institutions  on  a large  scale — with 
this  difference,  that  they  proselyte  not  to 
Christianity,  but  to  infidelity;  and  this  one 
system  has  been  eradicated  without  the  sub- 
stitution of  another. 

Let  it  be  solemnly  asked,  in  the  presence  of 
this  nation,  yea,  in  the  presence  of  God  him- 
self, is  this  country,  after  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  India,  prepared  to  persist  in  this 
system  t To  what  purpose  can  it  serve?  The 
native  is  neither  conciliated  nor  improved. 
The  prejudiced  Hindu  detests  the  interference 
with  his  religion,  and  dislikes  it  the  more  be- 
cause of  its  insincere  and  serpent-like  proce- 
dure. The  youth  who  comes  back  into  life 
with  the  surface-polish  derived  from  these  in- 
stitutions— and  nothing  more — is  no  improve- 
ment on  what  he  had  been  previously.  He 
has  more  knowledge,  and  less  principle.  He 
has  unlearned  every  thing  like  subordination ; 
and  having  discarded  all  idea  of  a God,  he 
spurns  tbe  thought  ofbeing  subjected  to  human 
controL  He  is  restless  and  disaffected,  an 
agitating  and  dangerous  member  of  society. 
Scepticism  and  disaffection  to  British  rule  go 
hand  in  hand  in  India ; and  hence  the  num- 
ber of  educated  traitors  that  have  been  found 
in  tbe  service  of  the  Government,  men  acute 
enough  as  to  intellectual  power,  but  without 
honour  or  humanity.  To  persevere  in  such  a 
system  is  a waste  of  public  money.  The  sums 
expended  on  it  were  better  cast  into  the  sea  ; 
there,  at  least,  they  would  yield  no  mis- 
chievous results— results  beneficial  neither  to 
the  subject  or  the  ruler,  neither  to  the  native 
or  ourselves — nay,  to  both  injurious.  To  the 
Hindu  they  are  injurious,  for  he  goes  forth 
into  the  world,  such  as  the  education  which  he 
has  received  has  made  him,  an  unbeliever, 
denouncing  all  religions  as  false ; to  the  Go- 
vernment they  are  injurious,  for  they  render 
the  native  subjects  of  the  state  more  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  more  difficult  to  be  controlled ; 
and  to  the  nation  they  are  injurious,  for  they 
provoke  God  to  displeasure,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  that  protecting  care,  which  Great 
Britain,  in  her  past  history,  has  so  remarkably 
experienced. 

But  if  a change  be  made,  what  shall  be  the 
•vbititute,  or  what  position  shall  the  Govern- 
ment assume?  Shall  it  proceed,  in  com- 


pliance with  the  strong  wish  which  has  been 
expressed,  to  introduce  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures into  its  colleges?  or,  withdrawing  itself 
from  all  direct  connexion  with  educational 
procedure,  confine  itself  to  the  system  of 
grants-in-aid  ? There  are  many  who  depre- 
cate the  former  course,  and  amongst  them 
some  who  are  really  interested  in  the  spread 
of  evangelical  truth  amongst  the  masses  of 
India;  but  they  object  to  State  intervention 
in  matters  of  religion  ; and  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  into  Government 
schools,  carries  with  it,  as  they  conceive, 
something  of  compulsion.  It  is  this  that 
they  distaste.  They  wish  the  conscience  to 
be  left  free,  that  temporal  influences  should 
be  carefully  excluded,  and  nothing  permitted 
to  press  on  the  individual,  in  order  to  decide 
him  in  favour  of  Christianity,  except  its  own 
inherent  excellence.  They  allege  that  it  is 
only  the  profession  which  arises  from  con- 
viction that  is  of  any  value ; and  that  the 
employment  of  any  influences  which  would 
tempt  the  native  to  an  insincere  profession 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental 
to  the  action  of  the  gospel. 

There  is  much  in  this  reasoning  which  is 
sound,  and  to  which  we  readily  subscribe. 
We  also  desire  that  Christian  truth  should 
he  left  to  its  own  inherent  energy,  and  that 
its  profession  by  the  natives  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  conviction,  not  of  interested  motives. 
We  also  deprecate  the  substitution  of  secular 
influences  for  the  high  influence  that  comes 
from  above.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  them 
in  concluding  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  into  Government  schools 
carries  with  it  any  thing  of  sinister  influence, 
or  has  any  necessary  tendency  to  interfere 
with  a process  of  genuine  conversion. 

Before,  however,  we  approach  these  points, 
let  us  look  at  the  alternative.  If  it  be  true  that 
our  educational  institutions  cannot  continue 
as  they  are,  and  yet,  for  the  reasons  assigned,' 
cannot  have  introduced  into  them  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  then  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is,  that  Government  should  fall  back  on  the 
grant-in-aid  system.  But  to  this  we  have 
strong  objections.  Such  a movement  on  the 
part  of  Government  we  should  consider  to  be 
deoidedly  ofaretrograde character,  and  equally 
objectionable  with  the  position  which  it  occu- 
pies at  the  present  moment.  We  shall  state, 
as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity, 
what  these  objections  are. 

The  great  fault  of  our  Government  in  India 
has  been  this,  that  in  its  anxiety  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religion  of  the  natives,  it  has 
ignored  its  own.  In  its  dread  of  being  thought 
intolerant,  it  has  assumed  an  irreligious  aspect. 
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To  confine  itself  to  the  grant-in-aid  system,  there  he  any  provision  whatsoever  for  impart- 
would  be  to  perpetuate  that  error;  for,  ac-  ing  such  instruction.  And  if  the  Government 
cording  to  that  system,  money  grants  are  be  thus  indifferent  as  to  religious  teaching, 
conceded  to  all  schools  which  provide  a certain  many  will  conclude  that  it  is  so  because  it 
amount  of  secular  education.  The  Government  considers  religion  to  be  of  no  value.  We 
refusing  to  take  action  beyond  this  point,  should  then  present  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a 
would  occupy  an  evasive  position,  pregnant  great  nation,  which  owes  all  its  greatness  to  the 
with  many  evil  consequences.  The  idea  and  ameliorative  action  of  the  true  religion  which 
model  of  Government,  in  the  mind  of  the  it  has  received,  in  its  government  of  heathen 
Oriental,  is  eminently  patriarchal.  He  ob-  tributaries  evading  all  recognition  of  the  re- 
serves its  acts,  and  draws  conclusions  from  Jigion  to  which  it  owes  so  much,  and  sup- 
them.  The  Government  which  confines  its  pressing  it  in  its  public  acts,  as  though  con- 
educational  policy  to  the  grant-in-aid  sys-  yinced  that  to  its  heathen  subjects  it  could  be 
tem  withdraws  itself  altogether  from  the  Gf  no  value.  Whether  this  be  a becoming 
religious  element,  and  identifies  itself  with  position,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of 

secular  education  only.  The  conclusion  overy  candid  mind.  What  greater  ingrati- 

which  the  native  mind  will  deduce  from  tude,  than  not  only  to  conceal,  but  openly 

such  a policy,  so  far  as  the  distinction  be-  disparage  that  to  which  we  are  so  infinitely 

tween  religious  and  secular  education  be  un-  indebted  ? We  suggest,  for  serious  considera- 
deratood,  is,  that  Government  is  indifferent  to  tion,  the  inquiry,  whether  it  be  a safe  posi- 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  regards  it  as  so  sub-  tion.  Protestant  England  has  been  placed 
ordinate  in  importance,  that  while  it  grants  li-  in  supremacy  over  heathen  India.  It  has 
berally  to  the  promotion  of  secular  education,  it  been  so  ordered,  that,  through  the  relation- 
affords  no  encouragement  to  religious  teaching.  8hip  thus  formed,  there  might  be  a communi- 
The  aspect  which  a Government,  occupying  eation  of  Christian  light  and  truth  to  the 
such  a position,  presents  to  the  natives  around,  heathen  mind.  But  while  privateeffort  presents 
is  an  irreligious  one.  u We  have  nothing  to  Christianity  to  the  native  as  of  first  im- 
do  with  religion,”  will  be  the  avowed  princi-  portance,  the  Government  deals  with  it  as  of 
pie  of  Government ; and  the  conclusion  of  no  importance.  The  Missionary  action  of  the 
the  astute  native  will  be,  “ It  is  because  they  church  is  obstructed  by  the  Government 
pare  nothing  about  it.”  The  example  of  the  policy  of  the  nation.  How  long  should  a 
Government  will  consequently  be  promotive  policy,  so  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  God,  be 
of  an  irreligious  tendency  amongst  its  sub-  permitted  to  continue  ? Can  we  pronounce 
jects.  There  will  be  an  insensible  yet  pow-  it  a safe  procedure?  Is  it  not  likely  to  bring 
erful  influence  exercised  in  that  direction,  down  upon  us  Belshazzar's  doom  ? 
like  a current  which  takes  a ship  at  aea  and  Individuals  protest  strongly  against  the  re- 
carries it  far  out  of  the  true  course.  For  if  Hgious  indifferentism  which  has  hitherto 
Government  can  do  without  religion  in  its  characterized  our  policy  in  India ; yet  they 
public  acts*— if  religion  be  such  an  abstract  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
element  of  such  little  practical  value  that  it  Scriptures  into  the  Government  schools,  and 
can  be  set  aside  in  matters  of  first  import-  prefer  that  educational  policy  should  be  con- 
ance  without  any  serious  inconvenience,  and  fined  to  the  grant-in-aid  system.  But  this,  we 
millions  may  be  governed  just  as  well  with-  repeat,  is  essentially  governmental  imlifft* 
out  religion  as  with  its  aid-— then  is  it  unne-  rent  ism,  the  very  principle  against  which  they 
cessary  to  the  right  governance  of  the  indi-  remonstrate,  and  the  evils  of  which  are  so 
vidual  in  society,  and  may  without  injury  be  apparent  in  the  calamities  which  have  come 
dispensed  with  in  matters  of  private  life.  The  Up0n  us.  Such  persons  approve,  and  yet  dis- 
native  is  thus  inevitably  forced  to  the  con-  approve ; they  condemn,  and  yet  perpetuate, 
elusion,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  jn  a general  sense  they  would  repudiate  the 
religion  is  an  element  of  little  benefit  to  man  policy  of  the  past,  yet  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
— that  it  does  not  affect  his  value  in  society — tion  they  would  have  it  retained ; and  if 
otherwise  it  would  never  be  so  entirely  set  there  retained,  then  indifferentism,  or  neu- 
asidein  that  most  important  act  of  national  trality.or  whatever  other  name  may  be  given 
policy,  the  education  of  the  young.  The  po-  to  an  insincere  and  unworthy  procedure,  will 
sition  of  Government,  limited  in  its  educa-  continue  to  be  the  governing  principle  in  India, 
tional  measures  to  the  grant-in-aid  system,  and  that  in  despite  of  all  remonstrance, 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that  But  there  is  another  reading  of  this  policy* 
of  indifferentism,  not  only  as  to  the  character  and  one  which  we  think  will  be  more  general, 
of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  There  are  few  comparatively  amongst  the 
schools  which  it  assists,  but  as  to  whether  natives  of  India  who  will  enter  into  the  distinc* 
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tion  between  secular  and  religious  education, 
and  regard  the  Government  as  identified  with 
the  one,  and  yet  disconnected  from  the  other. 
When  a school  is  subsidized,  the  Government, 
unless  due  care  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
misapprehension,  will  be  considered  as  giving 
its  sanction  and  encouragement  to  all  that  is 
taught  in  that  school.  It  will  be  seen  to  shel- 
ter under  its  parental  wings  a multifarious 
brood.  In  one  direction  a school,  carried  for- 
ward on  the  principle  of  ultra-conservatism 
as  to  old  usages,  has  liberal  support;  in  ano- 
ther, a Mohammedan  school,  where  the 
alumni  are  diligently  inoculated  with  all  the 
prejudices  and  bigotry  by  which  Indo- Mo- 
hammedanism is  unhappily  characterized  ; in 
some  other  quarter  a Parsi  school,  flourishes 
under  governmental  auspices ; and  here  and 
there,  dispersed  amongst  the  population,  will 
be  found  Christian  schools,  not  all  Protes- 
tant however,  participating  in  this  indiscri- 
nating  bounty.  The  popular  and  natural 
reading  will  be,  that  Government  regards  all 
religions  as  of  equal  value,  and  that  provided 
a man  has  a religion,  it  matters  not  as  to  the 
mode;  that  all  religions  are  essentially  the 
same,  and  that  the  differences  between  them 
ire  merely  incidental.  This  will  be  to  inau- 
gurate an  era  of  latitudinarianism  of  the  most 
extreme  kind,  and  the  Christian  faith  will  thus 
become  reduced  to  one  common  level  with 
the  congeries  of  errors  under  the  name  of  re- 
ligion which  overspread  India.  A Government 
which  treats  all  religions  alike,  and  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  show  no  preference  for  one  religion 
above  another,  may  be  designated  crepusculou9 
in  its  policy,  and  reminds  us  of  the  bat  species, 
whose  organization  is  one  of  a compromise 
between  birds  and  beasts,  and  which  prefers 
twilight  to  the  more  decisive  hue  of  light 
or  darkness.  Such  a Government  takes 
of  the  darkness  which  belongs  to  religious 
error,  and  of  the  light  which  belongs  to 
religions  truth,  and,  commingling  both  to- 
gether, forms  a kind  of  drear  and  murky 
twilight,  as  best  suited  to  the  policy 
which  it  desires  to  pursue.  Now,  there 
are  many  who  would  accept  this  solu- 
tion of  the  antagonism  that  exists  between 
religious  light  and  darkness.  In  this  they 
would  terminate  all  disputes.  This  they  pro- 
nounce charity,  and  would  hail  the  arrival  of 
Web  a period  as  the  millennium  of  mankind. 
But  such  commingling  we  deprecate,  for 
“what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?” 
bight  is  wronged  by  such  a compromise,  for  it 
kses  a portion  of  its  own  essential  bright- 
ness, and  receives  instead  of  it  an  infusion  of 
its  opposite.  Such  intermixtures,  to  the 
Dime  mind,  appear  to  be  especially  repug- 


nant : “ Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with 
mingled  seed:  neither  shall  a garment 

mingled  of  linen  and  woollen  come  upon 
thee.”  “I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot. 
So  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I will  spue  thee  out  of 
my  mouth.”  The  tendency  of  such  a system 
would  be  to  encourage  this  lukewarm  tem- 
perament, to  arrest  all  inquiry,  and  to  reduce 
all  mental  action  to  a low  monotony  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Such  a poliey  could 
carry  with  it  no  blessing.  “He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me;  and  be  that  gathereth 
not  with  me  scattereth.” 

In  order  to  the  vindication  of  the  British 
Government  in  India,  as  a Christian  Govern- 
ment which  has  a religions  preference,  it  is 
of  necessity  that  the  grant-in-aid  system  be 
supplemented  by  somewhat  of  decisiveness. 
Some  specific  action  on  our  part  is  rendered 
necessary,  which  shall  unequivocally  demon- 
strate to  the  natives  of  India  that  we  neither 
consider  religion  as  unimportant,  nor  regard 
one  religion  to  be  as  good  as  another.  This 
desideratum  can  only  be  obtained  by  all 
governmental  schools  and  colleges  being  so 
organized  as  to  include  the  recognition  of 
Christianity.  Provided  it  be  thus  supple- 
mented, then,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  India,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
urged  to  the  grant-in-aid  system. 

But  it  is  objected,  if  you  make  the  reading 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  Christianity  which 
such  a rule  will  necessarily  involve,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  governmental  education,  then 
you  infringe  the  principle  of  toleration;  for 
the  native  youth  in  these  academies,  whether 
his  conscience  disapproves  or  otherwise,  must 
submit  himself  to  he  so  instructed.  But  if 
there  be  a candid  avowal  of  the  Christian 
character  of  these  institutions,  and  no  enforce- 
ment of  attendance,  where  is  there  compul- 
sion? more  especially  as  grants-in-aid  will  be 
freely  given  to  those  among  the  natives  who 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  system, 
and  who  desire  schools  established  on  other 
principles. 

But,  it  will  be  replied,  you  give  in  these 
governmental  schools  a superior  education, 
such  as  the  native  youth  cannot  hope  to  find 
in  institutions  which  have  originated  with 
themselves ; one,  moreover,  which,  placed  as 
it  is  under  Government  patronage,  invests 
those  who  have  passed  through  it  with  some- 
thing of  a recommendation  to  the  notice  of 
Government;  and  yet  from  all  this  youth 
are  excluded,  unless  they  submit  themselves 
to  a course  of  instruction  in  Christianity 
which  they  distaste  and  dread  : and  thus  you 
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force  their  conscience,  in  order  to  bring  them 
under  Christian  Instruction. 

The  only  part  of  the  objection  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  considera- 
tion is  that  which  has  reference  to  Govern- 
ment patronage.  That  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  Government  schools  in 
this  respect  should  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  all  other  institutions.  Missionary  or 
otherwise.  No  ulterior  advantages  should  be 
held  out,  except  such  as  are  the  necessary 
sequences  of  good  mental  training.  That 
must  be  the  reward  of  the  student’s  diligence 
on  leaving  the  institution.  He  must  expect 
no  favouritism,  no  partiality  ; his  proficiency 
alone  should  avail  him,  and,  in  competition 
with  other  youths,  the  award  should  be 
accordingly. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  objection  there 
appears  to  be  something  more  subtle  than 
practical,  for  if  permitted  to  carry  weight, 
it  would  be  subversive  not  only  of  governmen- 
tal action  in  favour  of  scriptural  education,  but 
of  all  Missionary  institutions  in  which  a supe- 
rior education  is  given.  But  are  the  mana- 
gers of  such  institutions  under  any  obligation 
to  investigate  these  workings  of  the  native 
mind  ? The  question  for  them  is,  Are  they 
adopting  a fair  and  candid  course?  They 
offer  a liberal  education,  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Is  there  any  thing  reprehensible  in 
their  doing  so  ? Nothing : it  is  a benevolent 
undertaking.  But  some  are  apprehensive 
that  the  native  youth  will  submit  to  the 
Christian  education,  which  is  distasteful  to 
them,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  education 
which  they  desire.  It  may  be  so ; but  is 
that  a matter  of  inquiry  for  us?  or  what 
course  remains  to  bo  pursued?  Out  of  a 
morbid  fear  of  interfering  with  the  conscience 
of  the  native,  are  we  to  shut  up  all  Christian 
colleges  throughout  the  land  ? 

But  we  believe  the  apprehension  to  be 
imaginary,  and  that,  neither  on  the  part  of 
parents  or  children,  is  there  any  such  conflict  of 
conscience  as  some  suppose.  They  have  a 
dread  of  being  interfered  with  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  but  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  or  instruction.  Their  caste  is 
that  of  which  they  are  so  scrupulously  pre- 
servative, and  interference  with  their  caste 
usages  they  dread;  but  their  caste  is  not  in- 
terfered with  by  attending  a Christian  school, 
reading  out  of  a Christian  book,  or  listening 
to  instruction  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
It  is  not  instruction,  but  pollution  which  the 
native  dreads.  We  are  incredulous  as  to  any 
action  of  the  Hindu  conscience  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  doubt  whether  a single  case  has  ever 
occurred  in  which  a native  youth  has  had 


upon  his  mind  a consciousness  that  he  was 
contravening  his  religion  in  coming  under 
Christian  teaching.  How  is  it,  if  such  feeling 
has  had  place  in  the  native  mind,  that  parents 
have  been  so  free  to  send  their  children,  and 
the  children  to  come,  to  Christian  schools? 
They  have  been  always  well  attended,  con- 
fessedly better  attended  than  the  Govern- 
ment secular  schools.  Had  the  conscience 
been  interfered  with,  as  some  suppose,  why 
should  they  not  have  preferred  the  latter,  in 
which  the  education  given  was  wholly  divested 
of  the  Christian  element  ? It  is  a great  error 
to  reason  by  analogy  from  the  structure  of 
our  mind  to  that  of  the  Hindu.  In  aland  like 
our  own,  where  scriptural  truth  is  largely  in 
circulation,  the  conscience  stirs  more  or  less 
in  each  breast ; but  amongst  the  Hindus,  gene- 
rally speaking,  conscience  is  dead.  For,  alter 
all,  what  is  conscience  ? It  is  a reference  to 
a law  or  standard  set  up  within  the  heart, 
with  which  man  involuntarily  compares  him- 
self, and  is  thus  acquitted  or  condemned. 
But  the  Hindi!  system  has  expunged  all  law, all 
standard,  from  the  native  mind,  except  the 
law  of  caste  ; and,  provided  the  man  be  obser- 
vant of  this,  he  is  free  to  follow  out  all  wishes, 
all  impulses  of  bis  mind,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion they  may  lead  him. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  scriptural 
schools  and  places  of  education,  all  that  is 
done  is  to  place  the  subject  of  Christianity  fully 
and  fairly  before  the  native  youth  : as  to  his 
decision  with  respect  to  it,  he  is  left  entirely 
free.  There  is  neither  compulsion  nor  be- 
guilement  introduced,  to  interfere  with  the 
honest  action  of  his  conscience.  If  he  con- 
tinue a heathen,  his  education  goes  on  just 
the  same;  he  is  placed  under  no  ban,  no 
reproof.  If  he  come  under  convictions,  and 
desires  to  embrace  the  gospel,  he  is  not  told 
of  the  temporal  advantages  which  will  ensue, 
but  of  the  temporal  disadvantages,  of  the 
persecution  to  which  he  will  be  subjected,  by 
the  loss  of  caste. 

To  sura  up  the  subject — the  present  posi- 
tion of  Government,  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, we  believe  to  be  untenable;  and  that 
not  merely  because  it  is  disloyal  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  hurtful  to  the  Hindu.  It  destroys 
the  belief  he  has,  and  leaves  him  totally  de- 
nuded of  religion.  To  fall  back  upon  the  grant- 
in-aid  system,  we  believe  to  be  the  evasion  of 
a plain  duty:  a course  which,  if  pursued, 
must  place  the  British  nation,  in  its  adminis- 
trative capacity,  in  as  bad  a position  as  it 
was  previously,  one  in  every  way  unbecoming 
this  country,  exposing  us  to  grievous  mis- 
apprehension, and  provocative  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God.  There  remains  but  one 
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coarse,  that  which  has  been  im petrated  in' 
the  Memorial  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society — “ That  the  Bible  be  introduced  into 
the  system  of  education  in  all  Government 


schools  and  colleges,  as  the  only  standard  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  the  source  of  those 
Christian  principles ” upon  which  the  future 
government  of  India  ought  to  be  conducted. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  NIGER  EXPEDITION— REV.  S.  CROWTHER'S 

JOURNAL. 


Wb  have  received  the  Rev.  9.  Crowther’s 
journal  of  the  Niger  expedition,  from  June 
29th  to  October  26th  inclusive.  The  main 
features  of  events  are  such  as  we  have  already 
placed  before  our  readers,  but  they  are  ex- 
panded into  a variety  of  interesting  details, 
so  as  to  occupy  eighty-six  folio  pages,  in  his 
dose,  but  distinct  handwriting.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  attempt  its  transfer  into  our 
pages:  our  limited  space  is  unequal  to  its 
reception,  but  we  trust  it  will  be  proffered  to 
the  public  in  a separate  form.  We  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  operations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger  are  the  commencement  of  vast 
and  most  important  labours.  In  occupying 
the  Niger’s  banks,  we  have  touched  the  great 
artery  of  communication  between  tribe  and 
tribe ; and  it  may  be  the  Divine  pleasure  that 
the  message  of  mercy  and  salvation  should 
henceforth  extend  itself  throughout  these 
interior  nations,  with  a rapidity  to  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  strangers.  The  growth 
of  the  Sierra- Leone  Mission  was  very  slow — 
a perpetuated  conflict  with  difficulties  of  a 
most  grave  character,  and  often  it  seemed 
as  if  the  feeble  work  must  have  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  and  died  out.  God  sustained  it. 
The  Yoruba  Mission,  compared  with  the 
Parent  Mission,  has  made  rapid  progress. 
The  European  Missionary  entered  not  alone 
on  the  cultivation  of  that  field ; his  native 
brother  was  associated  with  him,  and  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  were  at  once  clothed  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  country. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  native  evan- 
gelists have  commenced  the  work  alone ; and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  Mission 
field  is  precisely  the  one  which  will  act  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  Sierra- Leone  churches. 
Here  are  the  many-tongued  countries,  for 
the  occupation  of  which  the  polyglottical 
Christians  of  Sierra  Leone  appear  to  have 
been  providentially  prepared.  There  are 
there  Christian  energies  which  seem  to  have 
been  awaiting  a suitable  occupation.  The 
opening  of  the  Niger  at  once  presents  it.  We 
expect  to  hear  of  a great  movement  in  Sierra 
Leone  towards  the  Niger,  and  we  trust  there 
will  be  no  restraint  put  upon  it — no  narrow 
feeling  permitted,  which  would  leave  the 


Niger  unoccupied,  lest  Sierra  Leone  should  be 
left  with  a diminished  agency.  Let  them  go, 
nay,  let  them  be  encouraged  and  helped  to 
go,  all  who  are  willing,  and  can  be  service- 
able. We  want  not  high  educational  require- 
ments for  the  rude,  rough  work  of  the  Niger; 
but  hearts  of  piety,  tongues  of  truth,  and 
hardy  frames ; feet  that,  like  those  of  their 
great  Master,  will  not  spurn  wearisome  jour- 
neys, and  hands  ready  to  manual  effort ; men, 
in  short,  who,  in  dependence  on  the  help  of 
God,  are  prepared  to  help  themselves.  We 
would  print  Crowther’s  journal  in  a cheap 
form,  for  the  use  of  the  Sierra- Leone  Chris- 
tians. If  not  read  here,  it  will  be  read  there 
with  avidity  ; and  God,  in  his  providence, 
would  use  it  as  an  instrument  to  draw  out  the 
service  that  He  needs. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  can  only  trans- 
fer into  our  pages  some  of  the  leading  and 
more  important  features  of  Mr.  Crowther’s 
journal,  such  as  may  serve  to  afford  our 
readers  more  accurate  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  new  field  of  labour  which  has  been  opened 
for  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

Mr.  Crowther  refers  to  the  improvement 
perceptible  among  the  Idzo,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hie  Delta,  and  the  facilities  for  Missionary 
effort.' 

“Clothes  are  become  articles  of  gene- 
ral use:  shirts  have  become  very  com- 
mon in  use  among  the  males,  even  when  en- 
gaged in  fishing,  or  in  other  daily  employ- 
ments. Shirts  and  Manchester  goods  are  iu 
demand  for  goats,  fowls,  yams,  and  wood. 
There  is  a decided  improvement  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil : although,  comparatively 
speaking,  much  behind  the  natives  of  the 
interior  in  this  respect,  yet  their  present 
applicationi  is  an  improvement  upon  former 
years.  In  coming  close  to  the  banks  on 
which  the  villages  stand,  steps  were  observed 
cut  in  the  slopes,  to  facilitate  landing;  and  at 
other  places,  where  the  banks  did  not  admit 
of  such  cuts,  ladders  were  constructed  of  pieces 
of  stiok  tied  together  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  I had  not  observed  before  in  my  for- 
mer voyages  up  and  down  the  river,  perhaps 
l because  the  ship  did  not  go  near  enough  to 
be  perceptible,  or  the  water  bad  covered  these 
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banks  at  the  height  of  the  riven  Brass 
canoes  are  numerous  on  the  river — seventeen 
were  counted  off  the  village  of  Hippotiama; 
more  or  less  were  observed  abreast  the  vil- 
lages, or  in  the  creek,  as  we  passed  along : 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than  100  large 
Brass  canoes  met  with,  some  carrying  six 
puncheons,  trading  in  palm-oil.  Opposite 
the  village  Kayama  there  is  an  interior  tribe 
called  Egen,  speakings  tongue  like  the  Idzo,  a 
dialect  of  Brass  and  Bonny.  These  people 
manufacture  palm-oil,  and  bring  it  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  be  sold  to  Brass  traders. 
To  know  the  interior  countries  in  the  Delta 
better,  a short  excursion  should  be  made 
inland,  in  the  dry  season,  from  the  back  of 
some  villages  — Hippotiama.  Kayama,  or 
Agberi.  1 am  under  the  impression  that  the 
country,  a short  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  to  the  back  of  these  villages,  is 
drier  than  we  generally  imagine.  I asked 
Ndawa,  the  chief  of  Angiama,  whether  there 
were  no  drier  spots  on  the  back  of  the  town, 
where  a town  might  be  built.  He  said  there 
were. 

“ The  number  of  villages  whose  names  are 
known  and  marked  down  in  the  chart,  situ- 
ated on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  on 
the  Delta,  from  Kperemabiri  to  Akra  Utiri, 
below  Abo,  are  twenty-seven.  The  population 
of  each  of  these  villages  is  estimated  at  from 
250 to  700,  which  makes  the  average 475,  which 
will  give  the  aggregate  population  ofthe  twenty- 
seven  villages  immediately  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  Akra  Utiri  to  be  12,825  souls. 

“ These  villages  could  easily  be  occupied 
by  schoolmasters  or  scripture- readers,  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  or  two  native 
Missionaries,  furnished  with  boats  or  canoes, 
to  facilitate  their  periodical  visits  to  these 
scattered  villages.  Thus  the  highway  to  the 
interior,  by  means  of  this  river,  will  be  fully 
thrown  open,  when  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  Delta  are  enlightened.’1 

The  town  of  Onitsha,  our  first  Mission 
station,  where  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Taylor  has  been 
placed,  is  thus  described — 

“ July  26  — - Had  service  on  board : Mr. 
Taylor  officiated  : after  which  we  landed,  on 
a visit  to  the  town  of  Onitsha.  The  inhabi- 
tants, except  Odiri,  the  king’s  son,  whom  we 
met  in  the  market-place  three  years  ago, 
had  never  seen  white  men- in  their  country 
before,  and  no  doubt  suspected  the  motives 
of  two  large  ships  anchoring  off  their  market- 
place: they  were  quite  frightened,  armed 
themselves  for  self-defence,  and  shunned  us 
as  we  approached  them  ; but  a little  expla- 
nation and  friendly  conversation  soon  insured 
confidence,  and  one  of  them  offered  to  be  our 
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guide  to  the  town.  The  road,  which  led  be- 
tween extensive  cultivations  of  yams  and 
Indian  corn,  among  which  young  cotton- 
plants  were  growing  up,  was  very  good, 
clean,  and  dry,  which  at  times  broke  into 
loose  sand : it  is  a gradual  ascent,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
which  is  about  a mile  and  a half  distant  from 
the  river,  about  100  feet  above  its  level, 
the  Niger  lay  in  full  view  below  us,  looking 
through  the  scattered  trees  and  plantations 
from  the  border  of  the  town.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  slight  sandy  soil, 
but  below  is  deep  red  marl,  or  brick  clay, 
with  which  the*  natives  build  their  houses, 
after  the  fashion  of  Yoruba,  with  square  mud- 
walls,  very  inferior  m their  arrangements, 
and  imperfect  in  their  construction.  Passing 
through  the  town,  which  is  literally  en- 
shrouded in  groves  of  tall  and  immense 
cocoa-nut,  palm,  and  other  trees,  whose 
names  I do  not  know,  we  were  to  halt  at  the 
gate  of  Orikabue,  one  of  the  king’s  coun- 
cillors ; but  he  was  absent  from  home : so  we 
proceeded  with  our  guide,  who  conducted  uS 
to  the  house  of  Odiri,  the  king’s  son,  whom 
we  met  in  the  market-place  three  years  ago. 
By  the  time  we  had  arrived  here,  a large  crowd 
had  collected  around  us,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  now  and  then  rushed  away  at  the 
approach  of  any  of  the  Europeans  with  long 
beards  and  whiskers.  After  some  deten- 
tion at  Odiri’s,  we  were  invited  to  the  king’s 
quarters,  and  desired  to  wait  at  the  audience- 
hall,  an  open  building  outside  the  square,  with 
spacious  ground  before  it.  After  a long  wait- 
ing, we  were  invited  into  the  outer  square, 
where  we  were  received  by  the  king,  Akazua. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  Dr.  Baikie  briefly 
stated  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Onitsha,  which 
was  very  favourably  responded  to  by  the 
king:  alter  this,  he  withdrew,  with  his  four 
councillors,  of  whom  Odiri  was  one,  to  hold 
conference.  On  their  return,  the  king  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  to  this  effect : That  as 
the  white  men  desired  to  dwell  among  them, 
and  trade,  if  any  one  bad  any  objection  he 
should  state  it  now ; and  that  no  one  who  had 
nothing  to  sell  should  go  to  the  establish- 
ment, lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  steal,  and 
bring  trouble  upon  himself  and  the  country. 

“A  man  from  the  assembly  came  out  and 
spoke,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  of  their  con- 
currence with  the  king’s  wishes,  which  they 
considered  were  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
However,  the  matter  was  to  be  discussed  to- 
morrow, and  we  were  permitted  to  look  out 
for  land  in  any  place  we  pleased,  and  let 
them  know  the  next  morning.  He  entertained 
us  with  kola-nuts.  We  returned  to  Odiri’s 
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house,  who  refreshed  us  with  palm-wine,  and 
gave  us  kola-nuts.  To  Odiri,  Orikabue,  and 
Ayanksha,  the  king's  brother  and  councillors, 

I quietly  intimated  our  intention  to  form  a 
Mission  establishment  in  their  town,  quite 
distinct  from  the  trading  factory  already 
mentioned  to  the  king;  and  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  was  with  me,  would  stay  among  them. 
They  were  quite  pleased  wi:h  the  idea. 

“July  27 — Proceeded,  after  breakfast,  to 
to  the  king's  house.  Our  business  soon  com- 
menced, when  Dr.  Baikie  told  the  king, 
at  full  length,  his  object  in  coming  to  this 
country.  Simon  Jonas  interpreted  for  him. 
The  king  and  his  people  were  perfectly  agree- 
able to  all  that  was  said,  and  promised  to 
make  good  trade  with  the  settlers.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  then  introduced  as  the  religious  teacher 
who  was  to  reside  with  them,  and  teach  them 
the  word  of  God,  and  their  children  how  to 
read ; and  if  they  paid  attention  to  him,  many 
more  would  be  sent  to  live  among  them, 
which  they  promised  to  do.  After  this,  Dr. 
Baikie  and  Captain  Grant  gave  their  presents, 
first  to  the  king,  and  then  to  his  councillors : 
the  king  was  quite  delighted.  After  the  ex- 
citement was  a little  over,  he  energetically 
addressed  the  audience,  and  demanded  their 
Opinion,  whether  they  were  agreeable  to  the 
establishments  or  not ; to  which  they  all 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Odiri,  the  king’s 
ion,  addressed  the  people  at  full  length  ; and 
to  did  Ayanksha,  the  king's  brother,  and 
Orikabue.  The  people  expressed  their  con- 
currence by  firing  off  muskets.  Akazua  then 
withdrew  with  his  councillors. 

“July  81 — I took  a short  walk  in  the  ex- 
tensive corn  and  yam  plantations,  when  I had 
a good  opportunity  of  observing  that  cotton 
was  planted  to  the  same  extent  nearly,  to  be 
after-crop  when  yams  and  corn  are  removed 
from  the  fields.  The  people  of  Onitsha 
manufacture  their  own  cloths  — generally 
plain : European  - manufactured  goods  are 
not  so  commonly  used  here  as  in  the  lower 
ports  of  the  river.  Shirts,  jackets,  and 
straw- hats  are  in  great  demand  by  the  people. 
Cowries  are  current  here,  but  their  relative 
value  1 have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
policy  of  the  natives  being  to  get  them  as 
cheap  as  they  can  from  tts,  to  be  retailed  to 
advantage  among  themselves.  Abo  people 
bring  salt  and  other  goods  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  as  far  as  to  Igara;  which 
. are  also  taken  to  the  Confluence  by  the  people 
ofldda,  which  they  sell  for  cowries  or  ivory  ; 
and  the  cowries  are  brought  to  Onitsha  mar. 
bet, to  purchase  palm-oil. 

M July  dO — We  walked  to  town  on  a visit, 
as  well  to  ascertain  the  .number  of  groups  of 


houses  in  the  town,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  its  population.  We  counted 
twenty-six  groups,  which,  containing  at 
the  lowest  average  250  persons  each,, 
gives  6500  souls  in  the  town  of  Onitsha. 
During  our  walk  we  visited  some  headmen 
in  their  houses,  to  whom  we  spoke  a few 
words  on  religious  matters : they  were  very 
glad  to  see  us,  and  promised  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  teaching.  Many  others  invited  us 
to  their  houses;  but  as  the  night  was  drawing 
near,  we  promised  to  call  next  time.  The 
people  have  been  troubled  by  war  with  their 
Ibo  neighbours  of  the  interior,  in  consequence 
of  which  a great  many  good  houses  were  de- 
serted at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  where  a 
constant  look-out  was  kept  for  the  approach 
of  the  enemies,  removing  the  people  to  thq 
west  part,  which  is  safer. 

“ As  we  entered  the  town  to-day,  and  ap- 
proached our  lodging,  we  saw  a large  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  street,*  neatly  dressed  in 
their  best ; and  in  one  of  our  landlord's 
squares  there  was  a crowd  of  people,  of  both 
sexes,  dancing  to  the  beat  of  drums,  with 
whioh  was  kept  up  constant  firing  of  mus- 
kets. We  stepped  into  the  entrance  to  seq 
what  it  was,  but  the  crowd  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  see  much,  except  the 
dancers,  who  were  moving  in  antic  ges- 
tures. 

“ When  we  came  to  our  lodging,  one  of  the 
headmen  paid  us  a visit,  and  I asked  him  the 
cause  of  the  amusement ; when  I was  told  tha$ 
it  was  in  honour  of  the  burial  of  a relative  of 
our  landlord,  who  died  some  months  ago. 
Simon  Jonas,  who  remained  on  shore  last  night, 
had  heard  that  a human  sacrifice  was  to  be 
made  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  he  told 
the  people  of  the  wickedness  of  the  practice. 
On  my  putting  the  question  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  amusement,  the  headman  was  con- 
science stricken,  and  told  Simon  Jonas  that 
the  victim  was  not  yet  killed.  We  then  took 
the  opportunity,  and  spoke  most  seriously  to 
the  headman,  in  the  hearing  of  many  people, 
who  stood  in  our  square,  of  the  abomination 
of  this  wicked  practice,  more  so  that  the  vic- 
tim was  a poor  defenceless  female  slave.  He 
then  assured  us  that  they  had  not  known  it 
was  bad  to  do  so ; and  as  we  have  now  told 
them,  the  human  sacrifice  should  not  be  per- 
formed, but  a bullock  would  be  killed  in  it* 
stead.” 

On  leaving  Onitsha,  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cillors renewed  their  promise  of  abolishing 
human  sacrifices;  and,  after  bidding  affec- 
tionate farewell  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  com- 
panions— Simon  Jonas,  and  three  young 
trader*  from  Sierra  Leone — the  expedition 
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proceeded  up  the  river. 

Mr.  Crow  the  r — 

“July  31 — This  the  first  and  important 
move  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
planting  a Mission,  and  supplying  it  from 
the  native  ministry  of  Sierra  Leone,  is 
a step  in  advance  of  the  Yoruba  Mission; 
commenced  and  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  European  Missionaries.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  to  break  open  the  fallow-ground 
and  sow  the  seed  of  a future  bounti- 
ful harvest  among  the-  people  of  his  father, 
land.  May  this  be  the  beginning  of  a rapid 
overspread  of  Christianity  in  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  through  native  agents.” 

On  August  3d,  a town  called  Ala  was 
reached,  where  the  heads  of  the  expedition 
were  kindly  received  by  the  chiefs,  and  pre- 
sented with  kola-nuts,  palm-wine,  goats, 
fowls,  and  very  fine  yams.  At  this  place, 
which  is  a border  town,  both  the  Igara  and 
Ibo  languages  are  spoken.  Haussa  inter- 
preters were  also  found  useful  in  intercourse 
with  the  people.  At  Idda,  notwithstanding 
a proclamation  that  no  business  was  to  be 
transacted  with  the  ships  until  the  attah  was 
seen,  the  eagerness  of  the  people  would  not 
await  the  tardy  ceremonial  which  slowly 
yielded  access  to  the  presence  of  majesty,  and 
the  ship  at  an  early  hour  was  surrounded  by 
canoes,  bearing  various  articles — fowls,  goats, 
clothes,  sheep,  a tusk,  &c.,  so  that  the  ship 
was  full  of  people,  and  there  was  no  room  on 
deck  to  move.  At  the  interview  with  the 
attah,  Mr.  Crowther  obtained  permission  to 
select  the  most  eligible  spot  of  ground  he 
could  find,  with  a view  to  the  location  of 
Missionaries,  so  soon  as  they  should  arrive; 
at  the  prospect  of  which,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  people,  the  king  expressed  his 
gratification.  How  much  their  efforts  are 
needed  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  here 
also  our  Missionaries  discovered  the  traces 
of  human  sacrifices. 

“Aug.  7— After  the  inspection  of  the  land,  as 
we  were  returning  to  the  ship,  Kasumo,  the 
Arabic  interpreter,  who  had  fallen  in  with  a 
brother  mallam  here,  and  also  with  a Yoruba 
slave,  was  privately  informed  that  about 
three  months  ago,  an  Albino  slave-boy,  whom 
we  saw  here  in  1854,  about  nine  years  of 
age,  was  offered  in  sacrifice  as  a peace- 
offering in  the  settlement  of  their  political 
disputes ; that  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  poor 
boy  were  dislocated,  after  which  he  was  put 
into  a pit  prepared  for  him,  over  which  a 
large  pot  was  placed : so  the  poor  creature 
bad  to  linger  the  remaining  days  of  his  mise- 
rable existence  in  torture  and  agony.  He 
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was  there  three  or  four  days  before  he  ex- 
pired, when  the  pit  was  covered  up. 

“This  is  another  instance  which  loudly 
calls  for  help,  for  these  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.” 

Here  first  Mohammedans  were  met  with, 
showing  the  approach  of  the  expedition  to 
the  countries  overrun  with  the  Felani. 

“ At  this  place  my  Haussa  interpreter  fell 
in  with  a son  of  the  King  of  Zaria,  a mallam, 
who  formerly  was  living  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  before  the  interpreter  was  kid- 
napped, and  sold  into  slavery.  This  mallam 
has  been  here  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
would  remain  one  year  longer  before  he  re- 
turned to  Zaria : he  was  in  possession  of  a com- 
plete copy  of  the  Kor&n,  and  another  volume, 
which  Kasumo  told  me  was  a commentary, 
or  notes  on  the  Koran,  in  Arabic.  As  it  was 
not  a translation  into  the  native  language,  it 
was  not  the  thing  which  the  Society  desired 
me  to  obtain.  There  were  several  Moham- 
medans here  from  Nupe.” 

At  the  Confluence  some  of  those  peculiar 
relationships  by  which  Sierra  Leone  is  provi- 
dentially connected  with  these  interior  coun- 
tries, and  the  consequent  responsibility  im- 
posed on  that  colony  of  becoming  an  active 
and  influential  centre  for  the  communication 
of  light  and  truth,  became  apparent. 

“Aug.  11— At  Igbegbe,  as  at  other  places 
we  go  to,  the  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra 
Leone  are  sure  to  find  some  of  their  scattered 
relatives.  W.  Reader,  of  the  Owe  tribe  of 
Kakanda,  who  was  brought  by  Dr.  Baikie  to 
see  the  state  of  the  country,  and  report  to 
his  countrymen  at  his  return,  found  his  elder 
sister  here,  with  three  children ; Mr.  Crook,  an 
old  disbanded  soldier  of  the  Nupe  nation,  who 
was  liberated  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1813,  found 
an  aged  woman  here  who  formerly  was  his 
father’s  wife ; W.  Parker,  a Bassa  man,  also 
found  his  sister ; and  Mr.  Turner,  a Yoruba 
man,  fell  in  with  some  persons  belonging  to 
the  same  town  with  him.  There  was  a great 
stir  among  the  people,  who  came  together  to 
witness  these  unexpected  meetings.  With 
this  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, we  left  the  parties  on  shore,  and  re- 
turned to  the  ship.” 

The  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Arabic 
being  cultivated  at  the  Four&h-Bay  Insti- 
tution, Sierra  Leone,  as  an  important  qualifi- 
cation for  usefulness  in  these  interior  countries, 
is  another  practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  from 
the  records  of  this  expedition ; but  being  com- 
pelled to  break  off  here  for  want  of  room,  we 
must  postpone  the  remainder  of  our  extracts 
till  our  next  number. 
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“This,”  observes 
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INDIA— GOVERNMENT  ACTION  AND  MISSIONARY  PROCEDURE  : 

A CONTRAST. 


' There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  appre- 
hension of  a compulsory  interference  ou  the 
part  of  Government  with  their  religious 
usages  had  possessed  itself  of  the  Hindu  mind 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  has  been  used 
by  wily  conspirators  for  their  own  purposes. 
Strange  that  the  Government  should  come 
under  the  very  suspicion  which  it  had  ever 
been  most  anxious  to  avoid.  If  there  was 
one  subject  more  than  another  on  which  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  ever  nervously 
sensitive,  it  has  been  the  fear  of  being  sus- 
'pected  of  any  such  intention.  To  preclude 
the  possibility  of  such  an  idea  being  enter- 
tained, it  professed  neutrality,  t.  e.  indif- 
ffrentism,  on  all  matters  connected  with  re- 
ligion. Yet  the  policy  pursued  has  been  far 
otherwise  than  neutral.  To  Christianity,  as 
we  have  shown  in  our  last  Number,  it  has 
been  decidedly  obstructive,  while  with  the 
religious  usages  of  the  natives  there  has  been 
an  interference  on  a very  extended  scale. 
It  was  thought,  indeed,  that  the  acts  of  Go- 
vernment would  not  be  so  regarded  by  them, 
because  it  was  done,  not  in  the  way  of  re- 
ligious teaching,  but  in  the  way  of  legislative 
enactment  It  was  thought,  that  to  proceed 
by  way  of  religious  teaching  was  especially 
offensive  to  the  natives,  and  that  Missionary 
procedure  was,  in  this  respect,  indiscreet  and 
rash;  but  to  legislative  enactments  it  was 
considered  that  the  native  would  quietly  sub- 
mit himself,  as  merely  changes  in  law,  which 
did  not  affect  his  religion.  This,  however, 
was  an  error,  originating  in  mistaken  views 
of  the  native  character,  and  the  peculiarities 
•of  their  religious  system.  Experience  has 
proved  that  religious  teaching,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives  of  India,  is  a comparatively  inno- 
cuous proceeding;  but  that  alterations  in  their 
wages  by  force  of  law,  their  minds  having 
received  no  preparative  instruction  on  the 
subject,  has  been  regarded  by  them  as  a pro- 
cess of  compulsory  conversion ; and  thus  our 
Governmental  policy  in  India,  while  profess- 
ing not  to  interfere  with  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  natives,  has  done  so  more  directly,  and 
on  a far  more  extended  scale  than  Missionary 
action  has  ever  done.  Missionary  action,  it 
is  true,  has  approached  the  religion  of  Hindus, 
and  that  with  a view  to  their  conversion ; but 
the  mode  of  procedure  has  been  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Government.  And 
*hich  is  the  most  judicious,  and  least  likely 
t°  produce  disaffection  among  the  people,  let 
the  reader  judge. 


Our  Government  in  India  has,  however, 
taught  as  well  as  legislated ; and  in  both  ways 
it  has  interfered  with  native  opinions  and 
native  prejudices.  It  has  not  left  the  province 
of  teaching  to  the  Missionaries;  it  has  in* 
structed  also : unhappily  not  after  the  Missio- 
nary fashion.  Had  it  been  so,  the  teaching 
would  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  legisla- 
tion, and  rendered  the  latter  less  abrupt  and 
alarming  to  the  people.  It  has  pursued  a 
mode  of  instruction  peculiar  to  itself;  one 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  neutrality,  eschewed  Christian  teach- 
ing, and  yet  interfered  with  the  religion  of  the 
natives,  and  overthrew  all  faith  in  it  in  the 
minds  of  many. 

We  shall  proceed  to  show  how  our  Gor 
vernment,  while  rigidly  separating  itself  from 
all  recognition  of  Christianity,  nevertheless, 
both  by  teaching  and  legislation,  has  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner  interfered  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives.  And,  first,  in  the  way 
of  teaching. 

We  glance  briefly  at  the  educational  mear 
sures  of  the  Government,  and  recall  to  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers  certain  observations  in 
a previous  Number.  The  Government  system 
of  education,  out  of  deference  to  the  professed 
principle  of  neutrality,  is  exclusive  of  Chris- 
tianity ; and  yet,  in  its  practical  operation  on 
the  mind,  it  is  destructive  of  all  belief  in  Hin- 
duism; and  the  Government  colleges  have 
been,  to  a great  extent,  proselyting  institu- 
tions. They  have  done  that  which  they  pro- 
fessed not  to  do;  and  have  so  dealt  with  the 
alumni,  that  they  have  become  the  scorners 
and  open  impugners  of  the  Hindu  system. 
Let  the  results  of  the  Anglo-Indian  College 
of  Calcutta  be  remembered  — “An  insti- 
tution the  very  beau  ideal  of  a system  of 
education  without  religion.”  The  effect  was 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In 
the  minds  of  the  more  advanced  studenta 
their  ancestral  faith  was  completely  sub- 
verted ; but  they  had  received  nothing  of  re- 
ligious truth  to  fill  up  the  void.  “ Many  had 
become,  or  were  rapidly  becoming,  sceptics, 
and  others  direct  atheists.”  These  were  the 
first  ripe  fruits  of  that  institution,  the  pattern 
and  model  of  many  similar  ones  organized 
by  Government  in  different  parts  of  India. 
This  new  Hindu  element,  intelligent,  and  full 
of  mental  action,  but  infidelized,  and  unsub- 
dued, when  introduced  into  the  stagnation 
of  Hindu  society,  what  effect  did  it  pro- 
duce? That  of  extreme  irritation.  These 
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youths  resolved  themselves  into  debating 
societies,  and  then,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  they  had  acquired,  they  freely 
discussed  all  subjects,  literary  and  philoso- 
phical, political  and  religious.  But  their  re- 
ferences were  to  such  writers  as  Gibbon,  Ben- 
tham,  Hume,  and  Paine.  “ Their  great  au- 
thorities were  Hume’s  * Essays’  and  Paine’s 
*Age  of  Reason.’  With  copies  of  the  latter  in 
particular  they  were  abundantly  supplied. 
...  It  was  some  wretched  bookseller  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  who,  basely  taking 
advantage  of  the  reported  infidel  leanings  of 
a new  race  of  men  in  the  East,  and  apparently 
regarding  no  God  but  his  silver  dollars, 
despatched  to  Calcutta  a cargo  of  that  most 
malignant  and  pestiferous  of  all  anti-Christian 
publications.  From  one  ship  a thousand  copies 
were  landed,  and  at  first  sold  at  the  cheap 
rate  of  one  rupee  per  copy ; but  such  was  the 
demand,  that  the  price  soon  rose,  and,  after  a 
few  months,  it  was  actually  quintupled.” 
Were  the  sceptical  Hindus  tolerant  of  the  old 
superstitions,  and  contented  to  sit  down  beside 
them  in  the  quietude  of  indifferentism  ? No, 
they  aggressed  upon  the  old  system  in  the 
very  fiercest  spirit  of  hostility.  The  press 
was  employed,  and  three  newspapers  edited ; 
two  in  English — the  “ Reformer ” and  ^In- 
quirer;” the  third,  the  “ Gyananeshan,”  in 
Bengali.  These  batteries  we  opened  on  the 
Brahminical  system,  with  missiles  of  well- 
pointed  ridicule,  cutting  satire  and  sar- 
casms, and  arguments  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  natives.  The  ultra-idola- 
'trous  party  rose  in  defence  of  their  religion; 
and  against  the  bold  innovators  were  directed 
the  thunders  and  fulminations  of  some, 
and  the  curses  and  maledictions  of  others. 
“ Again  and  again  were  the  ringleaders  of  the 
growing  apostacy  summoned  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  orthodox  to  answer  for  their 
conduct,  in  thinking  and  speaking  and  writ- 
ing against  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
These  summonses  were  contemptuously 
slighted,  and  the  awful  threats  not  only  of 
disgrace,  but  of  final  excommunication  from 
caste,  and  other  privileges,  treated  as  the  idle 
wind  ?”  Observe,  there  was  no  Christianity 
in  the  movement,  and  therefore  no  charity, 
no  discretion.  At  length  a crisis  arrived. 
Carried  away  by  their  impetuosity,  the 
youthful  opposers  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  insulted  a Brahmin,  whose  residence 
was  contiguous  to  the  house  in  which  they  as- 
sembled, by  casting  into  his  compound  some 
pieces  of  roasted  meat,  with  cries,  “ There  is 
beef!  there  is  beef.”  The  indignant  idolater 
proclaimed  his  wrong.  Hundreds  rallied 
around  him.  The  new  Hindu  and  the  old 
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Hindu  came  into  fierce  collision.  The  family 
of  the  editor  of  the  “Inquirer,”  in  whose 
house  the  students  had  been  assembled,  were 
required  to  disown  him,  under  pain  of  expul- 
sion from  caste  themselves.  He  was  called 
upon  “ formally  to  recant  his  errors,  and  pro- 
claim his  belief  in  the  Hindfi  faith,  or  in- 
stantly to  leave  the  home  of  his  youth.  He 
chose  the  latter  extremity.  Accordingly, 
towards  midnight,  without  being  able  to  take 
formal  leave  of  any  his  friends,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  his  departure,  he  knew  not  whither . . . 

As  he  and  his  friends  were  retiring,  the  infu- 
riated populace  broke  loose  upon  them,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  effected  their 
escape.”  We  are  describing  not  the  results  of 
Missionary  proselytism,  but  of  the  Govern- 
ment principle  of  neutrality.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  theory  has  been  successfully  re- 
duced to  practice,  and  that  there  has  been 
upon  the  part  of  Government  no  interference 
with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives? 

Nor  did  the  banishment  of  this  young 
Hindu,  from  the  bosom  of  bis  family — although, 
like  Jonah,  he  was  cast  forth  into  the  raging 
deep — calm  the  storm.  It  raged  more  fiercely 
than  before.  Hinduism  continued  to  be  assailed 
in  the  pages  of  the  “ Inquirer;”  and  the  editor, 
his  life  endangered,  became  a proscribed 
man — no  native  house  in  Calcutta  dared 
to  shelter  him,  and  an  European  lodg- 
ing - house  became  his  asylum.  Secret 
meetings  of  those  who  thought  with  him 
were  held,  the  universal  theme  of  which 
was — Destroy  Hinduism ; nor  is  it  possible  to 
predict  the  popular  commotions  which  might 
have  ensued,  but  that  Christianity,  in  its  tran- 
quillizing influences,  was  poured  like  oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters.  Government  had  edu- 
cated, as  tbe  first-fruits  of  its  Anglo-Indian 
College,  a body  of  wild  destructives,  who, 
while  they  denounced  Hinduism,  had  nothing 
better  wherewith  to  supply  its  place.  Missio- 
nary action  was  brought  gently  and  per- 
suasively to  bear  upon  them  at  the  moment 
when,  inflamed  by  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  their  denunciations 
against  Hinduism  were  most  fierce.  Difficult 
and  laborious  was  the  undertaking  to  deal 
with  these  undisciplined  minds,  who,  with  all 
their  clear-sightedness  as  to  the  falsehood  of 
Hindiiism,  were  totally  destitute  of  any  actual 
knowledge  of  religious  truth.  But  it  was 
prayerfully  and  perseveringly  prosecuted,  and 
the  effects  were  marvellous.  The  awakened 
energies  received  a new  direction,  and  were 
turned  from  the  abuse  of  Hinduism  to  the 
investigation  of  the  truth,  and  several  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  this  body  became 
converts  to  Christianity ) amongst  others, 
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the  editor  of  the  “ Inquirer,”  who  is  at  the 
present  time  a well-known  clergyman  of  the 
' Church  of  England  in  Calcutta.  “ After  these 
baptisms  had  taken  place,  the  state  of  things 
among  the  educated  natives  became  wholly 
changed  ;”  and,  instead  of  a fiery  rage  against 
Hinduism,  based  on  infidelity,  there  rose  into 
action  in  their  minds  that  tender  spirit  of  com- 
miseration towards  those  in  error  which 
Christianity  dictates,  and  the  persuasive  effort 
to  win  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Christian  Missions  interposed,  to  allay  the 
storm  which  the  Government  mode  of  educa- 
tion had  aroused.  We  have  introduced  these 
notices  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that 
the  Government  system  of  education  is  a 
direct  aggression  upon  the  system  of  Hindu- 
ism, and  that  the  Government  themselves 
have  been  guilty,  on  an  extended  scale,  of  the 
delinquency  which  they  charge  on  Missionary 
action : they,  too,  have  proselyted,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  have  proselyted  to  in- 
fidelity, while  Missions  have  converted  men  to 
Christianity.  Which  is  the  most  charitable 
procedure,  which  the  best  policy,  which  is 
most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  Hindu  and 
the  good  of  England,  the  best  for  subjects  and 
rnlers,  let  our  readers  again  judge. 

Not  only,  however,  in  its  educational  mea- 
sures, but  in  other  ways,  also,  has  the  Go- 
vernment violated  its  own  profession  of  neu- 
trality, and  aggressed  upon  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  natives. 

A series  of  legislative  enactments  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  with  a view  to 
the  correction  of  various  social  evils  with 
which  the  population  of  India  was  afflicted. 
Of  these  we  have  an  enumeration  in  the 
u Memorandum  of  the  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  India  during  the  last  thirty 
years.”  Passing  over  the  chapter  on  revenue 
administration,  and  rights  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, we  come  to  that.which  is  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  our  subject — “Judica- 
ture and  Legislation,”  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  suppression 
of  crime.  These  improvements  are  presented  in 
the  following  order : — The  suppression  of  the 
Thugs,  “ a singular  association,  which,  though 
recruited  from  all  castes,  and  even  from  Mus- 
sulmans, was  held  together  by  a religious  tie, 
and  a common  worship  of  the  Hindu  goddess 
of  destruction;”  “Of  the  more  prevalent 
crime  of  dacoity,  or  robbery,  and  burglary,  on 
•large  scale,  by  organized  bands  of  professional 
banditti;”  Of  infan tidde,sSuttee,  and  various 
'other  modes  of  self-immolation  practised  in 
India ; Of  Tragga,  a singular  mode  of  extort- 
ing redress,  the  parties  who  were,  or  believed 
themselves  to  be,  injured,  hiring  a person  of 


the  religious  classes  to  threaten,  that  unless 
the  demand,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  com- 
plied with,  he  would  kill  or  wound  himself  or 
some  one  else— thereby,  it  was  supposed,  en- 
tailing the  guilt  of  murder  or  of  wounding  on 
the  person,  whose  alleged  injustice  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  act.  To  these  are  to  be 
added,  the  suppression  of  Meriah  sacrifices ; 
abolition  of  slavery  as  a legal  status ; of  forced 
labour ; the  lex  loci  act,  which  enacted  “ that 
change  of  religion  should  not  involve  loss  of 
property  or  civil  rights ; and  the  legalization 
of  the  re-marriage  of  widows.” 

But  did  not  the  more  important  of  these 
measures  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the 
natives?  What  is  that  religion,  or  in  what 
did  it  consist  ? The  antagonists  of  Missionary 
efforts  have  always  argued  on  the  supposition 
that  to  attempt  to  present  new  ideas,  involv- 
ing the  truths  of  Christianity,  to  the  mind  of 
a native,  is  to  interfere  with  his  religion.  It 
is  so,  undoubtedly,  in  our  estimation;  but 
the  native  does  not  regard  it  as  a direct  assault 
on  his  religion,  nor  is  this  mode  of  approach- 
ing him  generally  obnoxious  to  him.  There  is 
another  way  of  interfering  with  his  religion, 
which  does  provoke  and  irritate  him.  We 
ask,  again,  what  is  his  religion  ? It  is  a sys- 
tem of  externals ; a web  of  ritualism,  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  oppressive  character,  in 
which  the  man  is  involved,  and  compliance 
with  which  is  enforced  under  the  fearful 
penalty  of  losing  caste,  that  is,  of  losing  his 
position  in  society,  and  being  thus  deprived 
of  every  social  alleviation.  The  principle 
which  may  be  selected  as  characteristic  of  the 
whole  system  is  one  the  reverse  of  our  Lord’s 
declaration — “ Not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
mouth  defileth  a man  ; but  that  which  cometh 
out  of  the  mouth  this  defileth  a man and, 
again,  “ Those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  come  forth  from  the  heart ; and  they 
defile  a man.”  The  Hindu  principle  reads 
thus — “Not  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
mouth  defileth  a man  ; but  that  which  cometh 
into  the  mouth  this  defileth  a man.”  Accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  principle,  the  source  of 
personal  defilement  is  within  the  man,  and,  in 
order  to  his  being  clean,  the  source  of  evil 
within,  the  heart,  must  be  renewed.  The 
Hindu  knows  nothing  of  moral  defilement, 
and  of  the  heart  as  its  seat  and  centre.  He 
is  clean  in  his  caste  status,  if  only  he  preserves 
himself  from  ceremonial  defilements  which 
come  upon  him  from  without.  Hence  his  ex- 
cessive particularity  as  to  the  preparation  of 
his  food,  lest  it  should  come  in  contact  with 
any  thing  that  is  unclean,  and  so  communicate 
the  uncleanness  to  him  ; and  hence  his  tena- 
city in  the  observance  of  all  those  laws  and 
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usages  which,  from  prescriptive  custom,  be- 
long to  hi9  caste  status.  Any  interference 
with  these  he  dreads,  as  tending  to  make  him 
unclean. 

Thus  the  living  man  is  wrapped  in  retreats, 
like  the  dead  body  in  its  cerements.  “The 
ceremonial  defilements,  pollutions,  and  un- 
cleannessee,  the  ways  in  which  caste  may  be 
stained  or  lost,  the  methods  of  purification, 
the  regulations  concerning  food,  the  manner 
of  dressing  and  eating  it,  the  ceremonies  at 
births,  at  different  ages,  and  at  marriages  and 
deaths — all  these  multiplied  beyond  enumera- 
tion, with  a prodigious  calendar  of  burden- 
some festivals  and  feasts,  constitute  a most 
grievous  bondage.”  But  they  are  his  religion. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  of 
the  man,  with  what  be  thinks  or  does  in  other 
respects,  provided  he  is  observant  of  the  pre- 
scribed usages.  To  these  his  attention  is  di- 
rected, and  not  to  what  passes  within.  He 
dreads  interference  with  his  religion  ; but  the 
interferences  he  dreads  is  with  his  usages,  his 
customs — not  with  his  ideas,  his  opinions.  In 
the  way  of  intellectual  discourse  he  will  allow 
you  to  approach  him — he  will  interchange 
thoughts  and  discuss  matters  freely  with  you. 
He  rather  likes  to  do  so.  He  will  receive 
books  at  your  hands.  These  do  not  defile, 
and  therefore  hi9  caste  scrupulosity  is  not 
alarmed ; but  proceed  to  deal  with  him  in  the 
way  of  externals,  and  to  change  his  customs, 
and  put  restrictions  upon  him  in  that  respect, 
and  then,  indeed,  he  is  alarmed— you  are  then, 
in  his  sense,  interfering  with  his  religion. 

Now,  of  the  legislative  ameliorations  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  most  important 
and  striking  directly  interfere  with  usages 
and  customs  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Hindu,  are  enforced  by  religious  sanction. 
The  practice  of  Suttee  is  grounded  on  the 
injunctions  of  the  Hindu  Shastres  : “ 0 fire, 
let  these  women,  with  bodies  anointed  with 
clarified  butter,  eyes  coloured  with  stibicum 
and  void  of  tears,  enter  thee,  the  parent  of 
water,  that  they  may  not  be  separated  from 
their  husbands,  but  may  be  in  union  with  ex- 
cellent husbands,  be  sinless,  and  jewels  among 
women.”—  Riff- Veda . 

“There  are  thirty-five  millions  of  hairs  on 
the  human  body.  The  woman  who  ascends 
the  pile  with  her  husband,  will  remain  so 
many  years  in  heaven.  There  is  no  virtue 
greater  than  a virtuous  woman’s  burning  her- 
self with  her  husband. — Ungira. 

A number  of  expressions,  in  several  Shastres, 
countenance  the  practice  of  voluntary  suicide. 
To  drown  oneself  in  the  Ganges  was  a popular 
mode  of  compliance  with  such  injunctions  ; or 
burial  while  still  living;  or  self-precipitation 


from  lofty  places  ; or  death  under  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut's  chariot.  They  have  been  pro- 
hibited, or  suppressed. 

Witchcraft  has  been  rendered  illegal;  but 
the  several  arts  of  divination,  soothsaying, 
sorcery,  necromancy,  and,  above  all,  astro- 
logy,  are  well-known,  and  highly  regarded. 
Witchcraft,  amongst  the  Hindus,  has  been  a 
matter  of  universal  belief  and  practice,  every 
village  having  one  or  more  female  professors 
of  the  art,  and  wizards  also  abounding.  Again, 
the  act  legalizing  the  re-marriage  of  widows  is 
admitted  to  be  “another  great  inroad  to 
Hindu  prejudices.” 

But  to  show  how  directly  British  legisla- 
tion has  interfered  with  Hindu  laws  and  with 
Hindu  religion,  we  shall  make  special  refe- 
rence to  the  Act  for  altering  the  law  of  in- 
heritance. Of  this  measure  the  memorandum 
thus  speaks — “ By  an  Act  passed  in  1850,  the 
principle  already  laid  down  in  a Bengal  Re- 
gulation of  183*2,  that  change  of  religion 
should  not  involve  loss  of  property  or  civil 
rights,  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
ritories subject  to  the  British  Government  of 
India.  The  religious  and  civil  laws  of  the 
Hindus  have  in  this  point  been  completely 
set  aside ; and  converts  to  Christianity  have 
been  shielded,  as  far  as  law  can  shield  them, 
against  temporal  ill-consequences  from  their 
change  of  faith.”  The  religiou*  and  civil 
laws  of  the  Hindus  have  been  completely  set 
aside.  But  how  does  this  harmonize  with 
the  professed  principle  of  neutrality  in  all 
matters  connected  with  religion  ? Have  the 
natives  regarded  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment as  having  reference  to  a mere  matter  of 
law,  and  not  of  religion?  No:  they  com- 
plain of  them  as  a violation  of  their  religion, 
and  at  variance  with  the  avowed  principle  of 
non-interference. 

We  have  before  us  “ Petitions  of  the  Hindu 
inhabitants  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  and 
Madras,  against  the  enactment  of  the  Lex  Loci 
Act  for  altering  the  law  of  inheritance”  (Cal- 
cutta 1851).  What  are  the  grounds  on  which 
this  Petition  are  urged  ? Just  these,  “ That 
the  law  of  property  with  Hindus  is  so 
blended  with  their  religion,  and  with  their 
belief,  and  hopes  of  happiness  in  a future 
state,  that  the  present  draft,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  would  be  destructive  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  elements  of  their  religion,  and  of  the 
present  enjoyment  of  their  domestic  peace 
and  social  comfort ; and  that  it  could  not  be 
made  a law  without  a reckless  violation,  on  the 
part  of  Government,  of  all  that  is  dear  and 
sacred  to  every  sincere  Hindu.”  They  assert 
that  “their  religion  is  vitally  attacked  and 
violated  by  the  law  in  question ;”  this  prin- 
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ciple  constituting  a salient  point  of  distinction 
between  it  and  all  other  religions,  namely, 

“ that  the  property  of  the  ancestor  only  de- 
scends to  the  heir,  clothed  with  a trust,  which, 
if  from  his  apostacy  or  otherwise  the  holder 
cesses  to  hare  the  power  to  perform,  by  the 
most  ancient  law  of  their  code,  he  oeases  to 
bare  any  interest  in  the  ancestorial  property 
be  took  upon  such  conditions.1’  They  proceed 
to  institute  a distinction  between  the  law  of  in- 
heritance, as  enjoined  by  the  Hindu  religion, 
and  the  practice  of  Suttee.  lt  A very  conside- 
rable portion  (the  great  majority  of  Hindus) 
certainly  looked  upon  the  rite  of  Suttee  as  en- 
joined by  the  Shasters  : others  did  not.  Many 
of  your  Memorialists  now  entertain,  as  they 
then  held,  discordant  opinions  on  that  ques- 
tion. ...  In  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
discordance  of  opinion,  there  is  no  difference, 
there  can  be  no  difference,  amongst  Hindus.  . • 
In  the  present  case,  all  Hindus  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  that  this  law  is  a violation 
of  their  religion.  AU  the  Hindi  books  clearly 
and  distinctly  show  that  the  Hindus  only  ad- 
vance what  cannot  be  denied — that  the  Act  in 
question  does  directly  seek  to  annihilate  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  re- 
ligion.’1 And  they  conclude  their  Petition  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  following  re- 
markable words — “ Should  this  inroad  upon 
their  religion  be  allowed  by  your  Honourable 
Court,  your  Memorialists  expect  no  outbreak 
at  present,  no  present  disturbance,  but  they 
expect,  and  they  would  not  do  their  duty  as 
loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  if  they 
did  not  candidly  state  their  belief,  that  if  this 
odious  attack  upon  the  Hindu  religion  shall 
become  an  acknowledged  Act  of  Britiah-In- 
dian  law,  Her  Majesty  will  have  80,000,000 
of  Hindu  subjects  in  India  dissatisfied  and 
discontented.” 

In  the  Memorial  to  the  Governor- General 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  is  brought 
out  more  fully.  “ Amongst  Hindus,  one  of 
that  faith  who  abandons  his  religion  loses  the 
property  he  derived  from  his  ancestors,  be- 
cause he  can  no  longer  perform  the  duty 
which  alone  entitled  him  to  receive  it.  . , . 
In  the  first  description  of  inheritance 
amongst  Sapindas,  or  near  kinsmen,  the  right 
of  succession  depends  exclusively  upon  the 
right  to  present  the  funeral  oblations.  It  is 
by  virtue  of  such  last  act,  which  can  only  be 
performed  by  a Hindu,  that  sons  and  near 
kinsmen  take  the  property,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  Hindus,  it  is  by  such  acts 
that  the  father’s  spiritual  bliss,  and  that  of 
bis  ancestors  to  the  remotest  degree,  is 
secured;  and  by  the  tenets  of  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion, the  apostate  from  that  faith  cannot  per- 


form obsequies.  It  would  be  & desecration  of 
the  rite,  an  abomination,  which  would,  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  work  for  evil,  not  for 
good.  The  same  principle  pervades  the 
whole  law  of  Hindu  inheritance,  whether  the 
succession  be  near  or  distant.”  So  runs  this 
singular  document,  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  “ peculiar  bearing  and  connexion  of 
their  religion,  as  coupled  with  and  in- 
fluencing and  controlling  their  law;”  so  that 
an  alteration  of  the  law  necessarily  involves  an 
aggression  upon  and  direct  violation  of  their 
religion.  But  the  concluding  paragraph  is 
specially  worthy  of  attention.  “ Your  Memo- 
rialists do  look  upon  this  act  as  the  prelude  to 
after  aggressions  against  their  national  code, 
as  the  first  edge  of  the  wedge  ....  We  may 
again  be  assured  that  it  is  not  so,  that  our  ap- 
prehensions are  groundless ; but  your  Lord- 
ship will  permit  us  to  say,  that,  whether 
amongst  your  Memorialists,  or  amongst  those 
countless  millions  of  Hindus  who  form  so 
large  a proportion  of  the  population  of  India, 
vain  will  he  all  the  assurances  which  we  may 
receive  that  no  ulterior  measures  are  intended 
against  our  religion  or  our  laws.  They  are 
so  inseparably  connected  that  one  cannot  be 
assailed  without  the  other  being  affected.  It  is 
possible  that  nothing  further  is  now  intended 
by  your  Lordship  or  the  Legislative  Council. 
If  the  proposed  measure  originates  with  theGoT 
vernment  of  India,  they  may  be  able  to  give 
that  assurance  with  propriety  and  truth, hut  that 
will  not  re-assure  or  give  any  confidence  to 
the  native  community  of  Hindus.  The  mea- 
sure, as  your  Memorialists  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  is  so  at  variance  with  their  reli- 
gion, will  he  so  destructive  if  it  should  have 
any  operation  on  their  domestic  usages  and 
customs,  that  it  has  been  viewed  by  the  whole 
Hindfi  population  with  the  utmost  horror  and 
dismay.  . . Your  Memorialists  feel  that  they 
need  not  assure  your  Lordship,  that  in  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Act  they  are 
actuated  by  no  feeling  whatever  opposed  to 
the  strictest  loyalty  and  attachment  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government;  but  your  Memorialists 
may  he  allowed  to  observe  that  Hindus  are 
strongly  attached  to  their  religion,  and 
deeply  reverence  the  memory  of  their  ances- 
tors— ancestors  whose  spiritual  welfare  they 
believe  entrusted  to  them  as  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  their  lives;  and  your  Memorialists  will 
not  conceal,  that  from  the  moment  the  pro- 
posed Act  becomes  a part  of  the  law  appli- 
cable to  Hindus,  that  confidence  which  they 
have  hitherto  felt  in  the  paternal  character  of 
their  British  rulers  will  be  most  materially 
shaken.  No  outbreak  of  course  is  to  be 
dreaded,  but  the  active  spirit  of  fervent  loyalty 
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to  their  sovereign  and  of  pride  in  their  rulers, 
will  be  changed  into  sullen  submission  to 
their  will,  and  obedience  to  their  power,”  &c. 

Let  these  documents,  and  the  principles 
enunciated  in  them,  be  well  considered.  Hindu 
religion  and  Hindu  theories  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, Hindu  religion  and  Hindu  law  are  so 
closely  and  inseparably  involved,  that  you 
cannot  attempt  to  improve  the  one  without 
the  violation  of  the  other.  The  Government 
avows  the  principle  of  its  policy  to  be  this, 
non-interference  with  the  religion  of  the 
natives.  Amidst  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  form  of  our  Government  in  India> 
is  this  principle  to  be  retained  ? Then  if  it  is 
to  be  honestly  adhered  to,  all  legislative 
ameliorations  must  cease : they  are  inter- 
ferences with  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  and 
cannot  be  persevered  in.  It  matters  not  how 
oppressive  the  usage  may  be— whether  it  be 
that  of  perpetual  widowhood,  which  dooms 
to  a fife  of  degradation  millions  of  poor 
females  of  a tender  age,  or  the  boasted  law  of 
inheritance,  which  would  retain  a man  in  the 
bonds  of  idolatry  for  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
funeral  cake,  water,  and  solemn  rites ; or  else, 
if  following  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  lie 
renounces  the  frivolous  and  often  disgusting 
rites  of  Hinduism,  mulcts  him  by  the  depri- 
vation of  all  his  property — all  are  portions  of 
the  tabued  system,  and  nothing  is  to  be  inter- 
fered with.  “Absurd  !”  it  will  be  said,  “ So  far 
as  the  system,  in  its  laws  and  usages,  inter- 
feres with  the  welfare  of  society,  it  must 
submit  to  modifications.”  But  where,  then,  is 
the  principle  of  non-interference  ? It  is  vir- 
tually surrendered.  It  must  be  so,  because  it 
is  an  impracticability.  Why,  then,  set  it  aside 
in  the  department  of  legislation,  and  retain  it 
as  a restriction  in  the  important  matter  of 
Christian  teaching?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindu,  alterations  in  his  usages  by  the  com- 
pulsion of  law  constitute  a more  direct  and 
formidable  interference  with  his  religion,  than 
the  mode  of  procedure  by  Christian  teaching. 
In  withdrawing  itself,  therefore,  from  all  re- 
cognition of  Christianity,  and  pursuing  a 
policy  which  has  been,  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  obstructive  to  the  Gospel,  the  Govern- 
ment has  gained  nothing.  In  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  it  is  still  necessitated  to  social  im- 
provement, and,  in  carrying  them  forward, 
comes  into  collision  with  Hindu  prejudices. 
We  repeat,  Government  has  gained  nothing 
by  its  disparagement  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
nay,  just  in  proportion  as,  by  cold  indifference, 
it  has  helped  to  obstruct  its  action,  has  it 
inflicted  injury  on  itself ; for  the  only  element 
which  could  by  possibility  reconcile  the 
native  mind  to  the  changes  which  the  require- 


ments of  a just  administration  have  rendered 
necessary,  is  the  alterative  action  of  pure 
Christianity,  giving  a new  perception  to  the 
native,  and  enabling  him  to  understand  that 
there  are  many  of  the  laws  and  customs  en- 
joined by  his  religion  which  are  immoral  and 
inhuman ; and  that  if  they  be  so  vitally  con- 
nected with  his  religion  that  they  cannot  be 
amended  without  inflicting  upon  it  insult  and 
injury,  it  is  better  the  religion  itself,  which 
bears  such  poisonous  fruit,  should  be  removed 
root  and  branch. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  effort  upon  the 
part  of  Government  to  correct,  by  legislative 
enactments,  all  the  great  monster  evils,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  has  been  well-intentioned ; 
but  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  with  reference 
to  Christianity  has  been  of  a discouraging  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  a dishonest  and  unwise 
one.  Had  wholesome  instruction  gone  be- 
fore, to  prepare  the  people  for  such  changes, 
they  might  have  viewed  them  as  improve- 
ments of  their  social  condition.  But  Govern- 
ment expressly  refrained  from  approaching 
the  national  mind  with  religious  truth,  and, 
leaving  the  people  in  their  pristine  ignorance, 
proceeded  to  touch  their  usages — the  customs 
of  castes  and  families  were  interfered  with. 
There  is  no  sympathy  for  the  widow  in 
Hindu  society  : “ Her  lot  is  not  regarded  as 
an  affliction  to  which  all  are  liable,  and  which 
entitles  the  sufferer  to  universal  sympathy, 
but  as  a retribution  for  the  vices  of  a former 
birth.  The  gods  hold  her  unworthy  of  the 
joys  and  honours  of  marriage.  The  husband’s 
relatives  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  loss  of 
their  kinsman  on  her  sins.”  In  former  days 
she  might  have  obtained  merit  by  an  act  of 
self-destruction.  But  now  not  only  is  this 
prohibited,  but  if  any  Hindu  be  audacious 
enough  to  set  at  open  defiance  all  the  most 
forcible  requisitions  of  the  Hindu  system,  he 
may  select  one  of  these  doomed  females  as  a 
wife,  and  the  law— British  law — sanctions  her 
re- marriage.  “ And  no  sooner  was  the  act  of 
legalization  passed,  than  some  of  the  highest 
families  in  Calcutta,  the  focus  of  innovation, 
took  advantage  of  the  new  law,  and  celebrated 
publicly,  and  with  due  pomp  and  solemnity, 
in  the  presence  of  crowds  of  Brahmin  guests, 
marriages  of  the  new  style.”  We  may  well 
conceive  with  what  indignation  such  chaoges 
were  viewed  by  the  ultra-conservatives  of  the 
system,  especially  when  it  was  known  that 
further  changes  in  the  same  direction  were 
contemplated,  and  that  restrictions  were  about 
to  be  placed  on  the  polygamistic  practices  of 
the  Kulin  Brahmins.  It  seemed  as  though 
all  prescriptive  rights,  all  the  time-honoured 
usages  of  Hindu  society9  were  about  to  be 
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changed.  Legislation,  with  the  step  and  bear- 
ing of  a master,  had  entered  the  shrine,  and 
with  rough  hand  displaced  laws  and  customs 
to  which  generations  had  conformed  them- 
selves. What  did  the  Government  purpose? 
What  did  it  intend  by  these  innovations? 
Did  it  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  their 
religion,  and  that  under  the  profession  of  non- 
interference f These  were  questions  which 
necessarily  and  naturally  arose  in  the  minds 
of  many.  They  could  not  but  feel  that  in  the 
administrative  action  of  the  Government  a 
great  alteration  had  taken  place.  The  inter- 
ference of  British  functionaries  in  the  inte- 
rior management  of  native  temples,  in  the 
customs,  habits,  and  religious  proceedings  of 
the  priests  and  attendants,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals,  had 
gradually  ceased.  The  pilgrim  tax  had  been 
everywhere  abolished ; and,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  their  temples,  worship,  festivals, 
religious  practices,  and  ceremonies,  the  natives 
were  left  without  the  patronage  of  the  autho- 
rities. Troops  or  military  bands  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  be  called  out,  or  salutes 
fired,  in  honour  of  native  festivals.  And  now 
Government  was  interfering  with  their  caste 
customs,  and  prohibiting,  under  legal  penal- 
ties, practices  which  their  religion  permitted, 
nay,  encouraged  and  commanded.  In  short, 
British  legislation  had  interfered  directly  with 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  the 
whole  system,  except  so  far  as  it  bad  come 
under  Christian  influences,  became  uneasy 
and  disquieted.  It  was  easy,  with  such  pre- 
dispositions, to  generate  amongst  the  natives 
the  apprehension  that  Government  designed 
the  compulsory  conversion  of  the  Hindus  to 
Christianity ; especially  in  the  native  army 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  high-caste 
and  ignorance  reigned  supreme,  were  such  per- 
suasions strong.  The  Sepoys  became  moody, 
discontented,  and  insubordinate.  It  only 
needed  a spark  to  ignite  the  combustible 
materials,  and  the  greased  cartridges  afforded 
the  desired  opportunity.  Many  in  the  ranks 
were  coerced  into  rebellion  by  the  despotic 
influence  of  caste.  They  would  have  gladly 
escaped  from  the  dire  necessity,  but  “the 
Brahmins  were  more  feared  than  the  power 
of  Government.”  A subadar  of  the  84th  regi- 
ment, after  his  discharge  at  Barrackpur, 
bitterly  complained  of  his  misfortune.  He 
was  told  that  his  punishment  was  just.  He 
protested  his  innocence.  He  was  reminded, 
that  if  he  himself  were  loyal,  yet  he  must 
have  been  cognisant  of  the  treasonable  de- 
signs of  others,  and  ought  to  have  denounced 


them.  He  replied,  “ Impossible!  Had  I given 
information,  how  could  I be  sure  of  finding 
credit  with  the  Government?  But  had  I taken 
this  course,  I would  have  been  certain  of 
being  killed  by  the  Brahmins.” 

Government  adopted,  as  its  principle  of 
action,  non-interference  with  the  religion  of  the 
natives.  It  refused,  upon  this  basis,  to  identify  ^ 
itself  with  any  effort  to  present  Christian 
truth  to  the  native  mind.  It  afforded  no  en- 
couragement, it  vouchsafed  no  recognition  to 
Missionary  enterprise.  The  authorities  be- 
lieved that  the  rigid  exactitude  with  which 
they  ignored  Christianity  in  public  acts 
would  render  it  impossible  they  should  be 
suspected  of  any  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives.  Disembarrassed,  there- 
fore, of  all  difficulties  of  this  character,  they 
thought  themselves  free  to  attempt  the  repara- 
tion of  the  social  fabric.  They  proceeded  to 
amend  and  adjust,  disclaiming,  at  the  Bamo 
time,  all  intention  of  intruding  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Hindti  faith ; but,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  natives,  they  appeared  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  doing  that  which  they 
disavowed,  and  their  protestations  were  attri- 
buted to  insincerity.  They  touched  the  only 
part  of  the  decayed  system  in  which  there  is 
life,  the  bark— the  external  surface— and  there 
has  been  an  angry  reaction,  a counter-stroke, 
which  never  was  expected. 

Missionaries  and  Missionary  Societies  have 
acted  otherwise.  They  have  dealt  with  the 
mind,  not  with  the  usages  of  the  native. 

He  has  been  involved  in  his  superstitious 
ritualism,  as  the  worm  in  its  cocoon. 
The  aim  of  Missionary  action  is  to  put 
life  into  the  torpid  thing  within;  and,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  life,  it  will  extricate  itself, 
and  divest  itself  of  the  complicated  web  in 
which  it  has  been  imprisoned.  Christianity 
has  been  with  the  insurgents  an  avowed 
object  of  hostility.  True,  but  what  caused 
them  so  to  regard  it?  Not  Missionary  pro- 
cedure, which  could  only  recommend  and 
persuade,  but  legislative  interference,  which, 
as  they  conceived,  threatened  them  with  com- 
pulsion. Missionaries  have  been  guilty  of  no 
indiscretion  in  approaching  the  mind  of  the  ^ 
Hindus:  the  indiscretion  has  been  in  the 
attempt  to  effect  social  improvements  without 
the  aid  qf  Christianity.  Legislative  enact- 
ments,  in  isolation  from  the  gospel,  have  been 
viewed  as  compulsive,  and,  in  combination 
with  other,  and  minor  causes,  have  alarmed 
and  irritated.  But  it  is  most  unjust  to  make 
Missionaries,  and  Missionary  institutions,  the 
scapegoat  for  the  indiscretions  of  others. 
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THE  RAINBOW  IN  THE  CLOUD,  OR  MERCY  AMIDST 

JUDGMENT. 


The  year  1857  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  British  India  ; a year  of  grave 
events,  in  which  mercy  and  judgment  have 
been  so  wondrously  intermingled,  that,  in 
the  review  of  them,  we  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther to  marvel  most  at  the  sorrows  which 
have  befallen  us,  or  the  deliverances  which 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  us  as  a people.  A 
little  more  strength  or  a little  more  weakness, 
as  to  our  military  resources — a little  more  de- 
cision and  promptitude,  or  a little  more  hesi- 
tation, on  the  part  of  those  in  authority— and 
either  the  outbreak  might  have  been  so  re- 
pressed as  that  there  should  have  been  no 
extreme  calamities,  or  the  tragedy  of  Cawn- 
pur  have  been  enacted,  throughout  all  the 
great  military  centres  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency. Had  the  native  regiments  at  Bar- 
rackpur  and  Dinapur  been  promptly  disarmed, 
and  one  additional  European  regiment  been 
thus  rendered  available  for  the  relief  of  Cawn- 
pur,  the  besieged  there  might  have  been  as 
marvellously  preserved  as  those  at  Agra  and 
Lucknow.  Had  the  outbreak  at  Mirut  been 
delayed  one  week,  so  as  to  have  afforded  time 
for  the  contemplated  return  of  Her  Majesty's 
84th  to  Pegu,  Calcutta,  as  well  As  Cawnpur, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a scene  of 
unutterable  horrors.  Had  there  been  no 
electric  telegraph,  what  numbers  of  our  coun- 
trymen would  have  been  surprised  and  over- 
whelmed! Had  the  railway  from  Calcutta, 
instead  of  being  suspended  at  Raneegunge, 
been  carried  forward  to  Shergolty,  what  de- 
liverances might  many  have  experienced ! 
Had  the  Persian  war  not  ceased,  how  should 
Havelock's  brigade  have  been  formed  ? Or 
had  the  troops  intended  to  act  in  China  not 
been  available  for  the  wants  of  India,  how 
should  Sir  James  Outram  have  fought  his 
way,  in  Havelock's  steps,  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow  ? The  balance  has  been  held  in  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence,  and  judgment  and 
mercy  have  been  so  meted  out,  that  while,  as 
a nation,  we  have  grievously  suffered,  we 
have  been  yet  spared  from  utter  overthrow. 
We  have  indeed  been  dealt  with  according  to 
the  language  used  to  Jacob  in  olden  time — “ I 
will  correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not 
leave  thee  altogether  unpunished.” 

The  throes  of  this  great  convulsion  have 
extended  themselves  over  the  entire  extent  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  Indus,  and  southward,  so  as  to 
affect  considerable  portions  of  Central  India 
and  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  outbreaks, 
although  capricious  as  to  locality,  yet,  in 
point  of  time,  followed  so  closely  each  other 


as  to  evidence  the  existence  of  a deep-laid 
and  extensive  conspiracy,  designed  to  be 
simultaneous  in  its  explosion,  but  which,  from 
various  providential  interferences,  became 
broken  and  interrupted  in  its  action.  The 
outbreak  at  M (rut,  and  the  massacre  at  Delhi, 
were  followed  by  the  emeute  at  Ferozepur* 
on  May  12,  and  by  the  mutinous  action  of  the 
9th  Native  Infantry  at  Allyghur,  Mynpurie, 
Etawah,  and  Bolandshur,  on  the  22d,  23d, 
and  24th  of  the  same  month.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  outbreak  of  this  regi- 
ment are  confirmatory  of  the  views  we  have 
put  forward  in  previous  articles— that  the 
animus  which  moved  the  great  mass  of  the 
Sepoys  to  the  perilous  task  of  coming  into 
collision  with  the  British  Government  was 
the  idea  that,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  their 
religion  was  intended  to  be  interfered  with. 
Emissaries  had  been  actively  engaged,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  fomenting  dis- 
content amongst  the  native  soldiery,  some 
of  whom  reached  Allyghur  in  the  month  of 
May  ; and  one  of  them,  detected  in  the  act, 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  a court-martial  of 
native  officers,  and  executed  in  presence  of 
the  Sepoy 8,  drawn  up  in  line.  Just  as  they 
were  about  to  be  moved  off  the  ground,  a 
small  detachment  marchedjn  which  had  been 
absent  on  command,  and  one  man,  stepping 
forth  from  the  ranks,  and  pointing  to  the 
gallows,  exclaimed,  “ Behold  a martyr  to  our 
religion  !''  The  port-fire  was  thus  applied, 
and  the  explosion  followed  instantaneously. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  numbers  of  the 
native  soldiery  were  labouring  under  strong 
delusion  on  this  point,  and  the  hope  of  allay- 
ing the  excitement,  and  separating  the  dupes 
from  the  designing  instigators  and  emissaries, 
that  induced  Mr.  Colvin,  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  to 
issue  that  proclamation  which  elicited  such 
strong  rebuke  from  the  Supreme  Govern- 

* Ferozepur,  a town  and  fort  in  Sirhind,  seventy- 
nine  miles  west  of  Loodiana,  and  1181  miles  north- 
west of  Calcutta.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
British  dominions  in  that  quarter,  and  is  situate 
three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
fort,  although  incapable  of  defence  against  a regular 
attack,  presents  at  a distance  an  imposing  appear- 
ance ; the  large,  heaped-together,  and  well-raised, 
round  towers  reminding  the  English  visitor  of 
Arundel,  if  not  of  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  here  that, 
in  1848,  the  interview  took  placo  between  Runjeet 
Singh,  then  Maharajah  of  the  Pnnj&b,  and  Lord 
Auckland,  on  which  occasion  10,000  men  rendez- 
voused at  Ferozepur,  previously  to  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 
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meat  at  C&Icntta,  and  for  which  his  memory 
has  been  so  much  blamed.  In  a letter  to  the 
Governor-General,  dated  May  24th,  the  day 
before  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation,  he  thus 
very  fully  explains  his  views — “ On  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  mutineers  I would  strenu- 
ously oppose  general  severity  towards  all. 
Such  a course  would,  as  we  are  unanimously 
convinced  by  a knowledge  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  acquired  amongst  them  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  estrange  the  remainder  of 
the  army.  Hope,  I am  firmly  convinced, 
should  be  held  out  to  all  who  were  not  ring- 
leaders, or  actively  concerned  in  murder  and 
violence.  Many  are  in  the  rebels’  ranks  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  away ; many  cer- 
tainly thought  we  were  tricking  them  out  of 
their  caste ; and  this  opinion  is  held,  however 
unwisely,  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  and 
even  by  the  more  intelligent  classes : never 
was  delusion  more  wide  or  deep.”  On  the 
conviction  that  means  of  escape  should  be 
open  to  those  who  could  be  admitted  to 
mercy,  he  withheld  a portion  of  a message 
forwarded  to  the  Commander-in-Ckief  by  the 
authorities  in  Calcutta,  which  it  was  subse- 
qnently  admitted  to  be  capable  of  being  too 
largely  interpreted,  and  then  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, which,  unhappily,  was  not  worded 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  evidently  re- 
quired emendation.  We  cannot,  however, 
think,  with  the  authorities  in  Calcutta,  that 
“it  offered  the  means  of  escape  to  the  men 
who  murdered  their  officers.” 

To  resume  our  sketch : on  May  80th  the 
8epoysat  Muttra,  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Agra,  mutinied ; an  event  which  was  followed 
by  the  prompt  disarmament,  on  the  next 
morning,  of  the  44th  and  07th  Native  Infantry 
at  Agra ; a measure  to  which  may  be  ascribed, 
under  God,  the  preservation  of  European  life 
at  that  station,  and  which,  if  acted  upon  in 
the  Calcatta  vicinity,  would  have  been  a pre- 
ventive to  many  subsequent  calamities.  And 
again,  on  May  30th,  the  insurrection,  long 
smouldering,  but  hitherto  repressed  by  the 
energy  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  burst  forth  at 
Lucknow.  About  the  same  date  the  Hur- 
rianah  Light  Infantry,  a local  battalion  sta- 
tioned at  Hansa,  Hissar,  and  Sirsa,  rose  upon 
their  officers  and  the  European  residents,  and, 
ifter  the  murder  of  many  of  them,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  district — an  invariable  con- 
comitant of  mutinous  action  being  plunder, 
more  especially  of  the  treasuries— made  for 
Delhi.  Then  came,  in  quick  succession,  the 
Bohflcund  outbreak.  In  this  province  there 
vt  three  powerful  military  stations : Bareilly, 
15*2  miles  east  from  Delhi;  Moradabad,  on 
ta  north-west  towards  Mirut;  and  Shah- 


j eh  an  pur,  on  the  south-east  towards  the  Oude 
frontier.  On  the  81st  May,  at  Bareilly,  the 
68th  and  18th  Native  Infantry,  and  8th  Irre- 
gular Cavalry,  mutinied,  shooting  down  the 
Brigadier  Sibbald.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
officer,  in  a despatch  dated  a week  previously, 
had  referred  to  the  depression  of  spirits  under 
which  the  troops  had  laboured,  caused  by  the 
fear  of  some  heavy  punishment  which  they 
apprehended  from  Government,  but  express- 
ing his  confidence  that  it  bad  passed  away, 
and  that,  should  their  services  be  needed, 
they  would  act  as  good  and  loyal  soldiers. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Troup 
and  Lieutenant  Gowan  of  the  18th  Native  In- 
fantry, none  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 
minency  of  danger.  Amidst  the  ferocity  of 
the  outbreak,  some  of  the  native  soldiery  were 
found  faithful.  Nineteen  of  the  8th  Irregulars 
gathered  round  a considerable  number  of  Eu- 
ropean officers  and  residents,  and  escorted 
them  to  Nynee  Tal,  fclthougb,  in  doing  so, 
they  left  their  families  and  property  behind 
in  the  power  of  the  insurgents.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  18th  Native  Infantry  were  con- 
cealed by  a few  faithful  ones  among  the  men, 
and  one  at  least  eventually  escaped.  We  shall 
refer  directly  to  his  narrative.  But  many  re- 
mained behind — European  residents,  mer- 
chants, writers  in  Government  offices : these 
were  hunted  up  and  murdered,  the  signal  for 
the  death  of  such  as  were  brought  before  him 
being  given  by  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
mutineers,  one  Khan  Bahadur,  who,  as  the 
nearest  descendant  of  the  famous  Rohilla 
chief,  Hafiz  Rahmut,  and  as  a retired  Prin- 
cipal Sudder  Amin,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a double  pension  from  Government.  The  low 
Mussulmans,  at  his  command,  cut  down  the 
Europeans,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
The  mutinies  at  Moradabad  and  Shabjehan- 
pur  followed  immediately.  At  Moradabad 
European  life  was  spared.  The  soldiers  had 
taken  an  oath  not  to  injure  their  officers,  and 
when,  at  one  moment,  they  appeared  disposed 
to  forget  it,  the  native  officers  rushed  for- 
ward, and,  reminding  the  Sepoys  of  their 
oath,  constrained  them  to  desist.  The  Eu- 
ropean officers  and  civilians,  with  their  fa- 
milies, were  conducted  in  safety  to  Nynee  Tal 
by  an  escort  composed  of  native  officers  of 
irregular  cavalry  on  leave  from  their  regi- 
ments. 

At  Shahjehanpur  it  was  far  otherwise.  On 
the  morning  of  the  81st  May,  the  28th  Native 
Infantry  rose  in  rebellion,  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  given  by  the  native  to  the 
European  officers  that  the  men  would  not  do 
so.  It  was  Sunday,  and  divine  service  had 
just  commenced.  The  mutineers  surrounded 
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the  church,  calling  on  those  who  were  within 
to  come  out,  otherwise  they  would  enter  the 
building  and  bring  them  out  by  force.  The 
chaplain  was  the  first  who  ventured  forth, 
escaping,  with  the  loss  of  his  hand,  into  the 
fields,  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  villagers. 
The  officer  in  command  of  the  Sepoys,  Capt. 
James,  while  reasoning  with  them,  and  endea- 
vouring to  bring  them  to  a sense  of  their  duty, 
was  shot  down.  Many  others  shared  a similar 
fate.  Some  few  escaped  to  the  residence  of 
the  rajah  of  Purbyah,  who  lent  them  his  ele- 
. phant,  and  sent  an  escort  with  them  to  the 
fort  of  Mohumdi,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
distant  on  the  road  to  Lucknow.  It  was  their 
intention  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Sitapur,  a 
British  cantonment  about  fifty-one  miles  north- 
west of  Lucknow.  But  before  the  dhoolies 
and  bearers  arrived,  some  companies  of  the 
41st  Native  Infantry  arrived  from  Sitapur, 
bringing  with  them  a proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  the  Company’s  rule  was  over.  A 
fearful  tumult  ensued.  The  treasury  of  Mo- 
humdf  was  looted,  the  bungalows  were 
burnt,  and  the  prisoners  set  free.  Still  the 
fugitives  remained  unmolested,  the  Sepoys 
having  taken  a solemn  oath  on  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges  not  in  any  way  to  harm  them. 
Under  an  escort,  they  set  out  for  Sitapur. 
As  they  approached  the  Goomti  river  a 
Sepoy  ■was  heard  approaching  and  calling  out 
victory.  The  cry  was  at  once  taken  up  by  all 
the  Sepoys  present,  and  such  as  had  empty 
muskets  began  to  load.  It  was  a frightful 
moment.  The  Christians  of  the  party  knew 
that  they  had  heard  in  this  treacherous  yell 
their  death  cry.  The  ladies  sprang  from  the 
carts  and  clung  swooning  to  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  Immediately  volley  after  volley 
was  poured  in  upon  them,  until  all  were  dead. 
The  rajah  of  Purbyah  buried  the  murdered 
ones  of  Shahjehanpur  near  the  church.  Those 
slaughtered  on  the  banks  on  the  Goomti 
were  buried  by  a tahsildar. 

The  mutineers  from  these  three  stations, 
5000  strong,  having  with  them  400,000/.  in 
silver,  laden  in  country  carts,  crossed  the 
Ganges  within  thirty  miles  of  Mfrut,  on  their 
way  to  Delhi.  They  lay  at  Gurmucktesar 
for  several  days,  and,  crossing  the  river  in 
boats,  without  molestation  from  the  English 
troops  lying  at  Mirut,  proceeded  to  Delhi. 
There  they  arrived  on  July  1st  and  2d,  and, 
consisting  of  four  regiments  of  native  infantry 
and  one  of  irregular  cavalry,  besides  artillery, 
marched  across  the  bridge  within  full  view  of 
the  spectators  from  our  camp. 

And  here,  before  we  leave  Rohilcund,  we 
would  introduce  an  episode — the  narrative  of 
Capt.  Gowan,  of  the  18th  Native  Infantry, 


one  of  the  fugitives  from  Bareilly  — which 
may  teach  us  not  to  confound  the  masses  of 
the  population  with  the  mutinous  action  of 
Sepoys,  released  prisoners,  and  badmashis, 
and  thus  conclude  all  to  be  alike  destitute  of 
humanity.  This  officer,  on  the  evening  of  the 
outbreak,  was  conducted  out  of  the  lines  by 
a Naick  of  his  own  regiment,  disguised  in  a 
Sepoy’s  red  coat  and  dhotis,  and,  after  a time, 
was  left  in  the  dark  to  grope  out  his  own  way. 
We  shall  give  brief  extracts  from  the  narra- 
tive, which  is  too  long  to  be  introduced  in 
extenso. 

“ I soon  reached  Furidpur,  and  inadver- 
tently entered  it,  owing  to  a number  of  trees 
and  the  darkness  preventing  me  from  seeing 
the  houses.  I was  immediately  challenged, 
but  allowed  to  pass  with  the  observation 1 He’s 
some  European;’  and,  walking  rapidly,  reached 
a police-station,  where  one  of  the  policemen 
called  out  after  me,  and  desired  me  to  return. 
This  I did,  and  was  told  to  sit  down.  Another 
policeman  came  up,  and,  putting  his  hand  to 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  was  about  to  draw  it, 
when  the  officer  desired  him  to  desist  and 
leave  me  alone,  which  he  did  with  much 
grumbling  and  many  imprecations  on  the 
infidels.  The  officer  had  me  escorted  to  the 
tahsildari,  where  I was  closely  questioned 
and  well  looked  at  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  told  to  go  on,  the  people  there  (the 
tahsildar  being  away  somewhere)  giving  me 
the  same  advice  as  Ramchurn  Missir,  the 
Naick,  had  given,  i.e.  to  keep  the  road,  but  to 
go  round  the  villages.  A man  ran  after  me, 
and  advised  me  to  throw  off  the  Sepoy’s  coat 
I had  on,  urging  me  to  do  so  that  the  villagers 
might  not  attack  me.  This  I did,  and  threw 
the  coat  on  the  road.  * Of  course  my  disinter- 
ested friend  immediately  picked  it  up.  Hurry- 
ing on  along  the  road,  or  taking  a detour 
through  the  fields,  feeling  weary  and  tired,  I 
reached  a bridge  near  a police-station  which 
had  been  burnt.  The  name  of  this  station  was 
Morilla,  and  the  bridge  was  near  to  Tissua. 
As  the  morning  was  then  just  breaking,  I got 
under  the  bridge,  and,  covering  myself  up 
with  the  dhoti  as  do  natives  when  they  go  to 
sleep,  I committed  myself  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  who  had  so  much  aided  my 
escape,  and  fell  asleep.  At  about  sunrise  I 
was  awoke  by  a man  calling  out * What  man  t’ 
and  found  that  my  hiding-place  w&a  dis- 
covered. I told  him,  and  he  said,  * This  is  no 
place  to  hide  in : people  always  come  here, 
as  I have  done,  for  there  is  no  .water  near : 
get  into  the  bushes,’  pointing  to  some  kuroanda 
bushes  near.  I at  once  got  up  to  do  so,  but 
he  desired  me  to  lay  down  again,  and  he  would 
see  if  any  one  was  coming.  Presently  he 
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came  back,  and  told  me  that  the  officer  of  the 
police-elation  had  gone  to  fetch  hie  gun  to 
shoot  me,  and  to  ran  off  at  once  to  the  bushes. 
This  I did,  but  had  not  been  long  there  before 
a young  Mussulman,  with  some  others,  came 
and  asked  me  for  money  to  procure  a doolie 
and  bearers  to  escort  me  to  a safer  place.  I 
gave  them  all  I had,  2 rupees  S annas,  and  a 
silver  chain  of  the  value  of  6 rupees  ; but,  of 
coarse,  I never  saw  doolie  or  bearers.  Pre- 
sently others-  came,  and  told  me.  to  get  out  of 
the  bushes  or  they  would  kill  me : these  men 
were  accompanied  by  the  officer  of  the  police- 
station,  who  had  a gun  and  a sword,  but  the 
others  had  only  lathees,  and  plundered  me  of 
my  dhoti,  two  watches,  and  sent  me  off  to  some 
other  bushes,  where,  in  a short  time,  I was 
again  plundered,  but  this  time  of  every  thing 
1 had,  except  a pair  of  worn-out  stockings, 
and  was  beaten  on  the  head  with  my  own 
shoos.  After  being  plundered,  some  proposed 
to  murder  me,  but  others  said  there  was  no 
use  in  this,  a a they  had  got  all  I had,  and 
would  gain  nothing  by  killing  me,  so  I was 
told  to  run  away.  This  I was  about  to  do, 
when  some  said  that  it  was  a shame  to  send  a 
man  about  naked;  so  a banyan  was  given  me. 
All  then  joined  in  advising  me  to  get  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road,  as  the 
regiment  at  Shahjehanpur  had  also  mutinied  ; 
sod  murdered  every  European  they  had  come 
across,  let  out  the  prisoners,  and  were  now 
advancing  on  Bareilly  ; besides  the  prisoners 
sad  Mussulmans  generally  were  most  blood- 
thirsty after  Europeans.  As  1 was  going 
away  the  police  officer  said  to  me  ‘ Get  away 
as  fast  as  you  can : I,  a Mussulman,  have  saved 
your  life.9  I then  ran  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  forest,  which  they  told  me  I should  find 
not  many  miles  off.  While  running,  I saw  a 
great  number  of,  men,  with  lathees  in  their 
hands,  running  after  me;  so  I stopped,  and 
went  towards  them.  They  were  cowherds, 
and  questioned  me  as  to  who  had  robbed  me. 
1 said  I could  not  tell,  but  they  took  me  back 
to  the  place  from  which  I had  been  last  sent 
•way,  and  told  me  to  point  out  who  had  done 
it.  1 said  that  1 could  not  recognise  those 
who  bad  taken  the  things;  that  some  snatched 
one  thing  and  some  another,  but  who  did  any 
thing  in  particular  I could  not  tell.  So  they 
kt  me  go  away,  and  I walked  off  in  the  direo- 
tion  1 had  previously  gone.  When  about 
half  a mile  off  1 met  & Brahmin  who  was 
carrying  melons.  He  spoke  to  me,  and  offered 
atone,  which  I took  and  ate.  While  eating, 
he  called  out  to  a cowherd  to  catch  a goat  and 
bring  me  some  milk : the  cowherd  also  gave 
a®  his  own  shoes.  We  then  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Kahars,  part  of  which  was 


down.  It  had  been  recently  burned,  as  they 
told  me,  by  released  prisoners.  They  fed  me 
with  fish  currie,  and  told  me  to  rest  under  a 
tree  until  the  evening,  but  that  they  dared  not 
take  me  into  their  village,  as  both  I and  they 
would  surely  be  murdered  by  the  Mussulmans. 
Under  this  tree  was  a chokedar  of  Simu* 
ria — who  was,  I heard,  murdered  next  day 
— who  tore  his  own  dhoti  in  two,  and  gave 
me  half  of  it,  telling  me  to  use  it  as  a dhoti. 
While  under  the  tree,  the  villagers  came  to 
me  in  great  numbers,  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy, and  execrating  the  Mussulmans  and 
Sepoys  for  what  they  had  done.  Every  one 
who  came  brought  me  some  little  present,  so 
that  I was  soon  clothed,  and  had  to  eat  and 
drink  a great  deal  that  day,  to  please  the  poor 
people.  1 was  also  guarded  all  day  long,  and 
when  the  sun  had  risen,  and  the  small  tree  I 
was  under  afforded  but  little  shelter,  I was 
removed  to  a small  grove  of  trees,  and  kept 
there  until  the  evening,  when  1 was  escorted 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hurrailli,  to  a 
garden  of  small  mango  trees,  in  which  was  a 
well,  and  a small  shed,  into  which  latter  they 
told  me  to  get.  Here  I was  told  that  Issruf 
Singh,  the  thakur  of  Hurrailli,  had  sent  to 
his  relative  and  superior,  Bheekum  Singh, 
who  resides  near  Mewna,  to  request  permis- 
sion to  retain  me.  Bheekum  Singh,  however, 
would  not  grant  this  permission;  so, after  being 
concealed  in  the  shed  for  three  days,  I was 
escorted  away  to  another  village.  While  at 
Hurrailli  1 was  supplied  with  food,  and 
treated  as  kindly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  but  they  could  not  allow  me  in  their 
village,  for  the  sowars  of  the  8th  Cavalry,  who 
tmd  been  sent  to  keep  open  the  road,  had 
learnt  at  Furidpur  of  my  escape,  and  of  my 
having  been  merely  plundered,  and  not  mur- 
dered, near  Tissua,  and  were  in  search  of  me 
throughout  the  country.  The  Sepoys  of  the 
28th  also  joined  in  this  search,  and  I saw  some 
of  the  latter,  without  uniform,  but  having 
their  muskets  and  pouches,  pass  about  200 
yards  in  front  of  the  shed  in  which  I lay. 
1 learnt  here,  and  this  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed, that  on  the  31st  and  the  three  next 
days,  numerous  Sepoys  from  Bareilly  passed 
by,  unarmed,  on  their  way  to  their  homes, 
chiefly  in  large  bodies,  but  some  in  small  par- 
ties, and  these  were  set  upon  by  the  villagers 
and  all  plundered,  some  being  murdered. 
Indeed,  at  this  time  everybody's  hand  ap- 
peared to  be  against  every  one’s  else,  and  the 
most  frightful  and  cold-blooded  murders  were 
committed,  sometimes  in  revenge  for  injuries 
received  or  imagined ; sometimes  under  the 
foolish  delusion  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales ; 
and  sometimes  as  if  really  for  the  very  plea- 
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sure  of  shedding  human  blood.  One  poor 
Brahmin  I heard  of  was  sitting  telling  his 
beads  when  a Mussulman  came  up  to  him, 
drew  his  sword,  and  murdered  him,  though 
the  poor  man  offered  him  all  he  had  to  spare 
his  life,  and  this  ‘ all  ’ consisted  of  his  lota, 
tari,  and  the  cloth  he  had  on.  Land,  which 
had  been  sold  by  the  former  owners,  or  in 
satisfaction  of  Government  demands,  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  greatest  oppression  and  cruelty 
exercised  by  the  landowners  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans generally  ; so  that  no  one  for  a long 
time  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  village  unless  several  others  went  with 
him ; and  if  they  travelled  at  night  it  was  in 
secresy,  and  with  the  greatest  precaution. 
While  travelling  about  the  country  for  the 
first  week,  I do  not  remember  one  night 
during  some  portion  of  which  the  country 
was  not  illuminated  by  some  village  being 
burnt,  either  out  of  revenge  or  for  plunder.” 

We  next  fiud  him  under  the  care  of  Gun- 
garam  Missir,  a discharged  Sepoy  of  the  6th 
Native  Infantry,  and  a servant  of  a thakur, 
at  whose  fort  Lieut.  Gowan  had  been  refused 
entrance.  This  man  became  interested  in  him 
from  his  name,  Gowan,  the  same  with  that  of 
his  pultun,  which  had  been  so  named  after  an 
officer,  Capt.  Clot  worthy  Gowan,  who  had 
commanded  it  during  the  last  century. 

“ I asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  fort 
during  the  day,  but  they  would  not  permit  this; 
so  Gungaram  said  ‘Come  with  me:  I will 
show  you  into  the  forest,  and  you  can  hide 
there  during  the  day/  I therefore  went 
with  him,  and  he,  having  set  me  down  under 
a tree  while  he  went  to  see  that  the  way  was 
clear,  and  obtain  his  elder  brother’s  permis- 
sion, took  me  into  his  own  house  or  enclosure, 
where  he  gave  me  food  and  a bed,  and  told 
me  he  would  keep  me  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary, but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  be 
very  cautious.  His  brother  and  mother,  and 
' the  wives  of  the  two  brothers,  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  me,  and  regret  that  they 
could  do  so  little  for  me,  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  but  that  whatever  was  in  their  power 
should  not  be  wanting,  and  faithfully  have 
they  kept  their  promise.  May  the  blessing 
of  God  be  upon  them  and  their’s!  In  the 
evening  I was  introduced  to  Bika  Singh, 
thakur  of  Bujairfi,  a small  landowner,  and  a 
great  friend  of  Gungaram’s  brother,  whom 
they  had  previously  consulted  as  to  taking 
charge  of  any  European,  should  one  come 
within  their  power  to  serve  him.  I remained 
oonoealed  in  Gungaram’s  house  for  three 
weeks,  and  many  a consultation  did  we  hold 
at  night,  when  Bika  Singh  could  come  unob- 
served—and  he  came,  with  one  or  two  ex- 


ceptions, every  night— as  to  the  best  means  of ef 
fecting  my  escape,  and  of  sending  intimation  to 
some  of  ourcivil  or  military  stationsof  my  being 
still  alive ; but  every  plan  failed.  The  people 
of  the  country  were  at  first  too  frightened  to 
move  about  at  all;  and  when  they  did  venture 
to  move,  the  Mussulmans  so  severely  punished 
men  found  conveying  any  letters  excepting 
their  own,  that  I could  get  no  one  to  carry  a 
letter,  and  I had  learnt  not  to  trust  the  verbal 
accounts  of  those  friendly  to  our  rule,  for  in 
their  anxiety  to  cheer  both  me  and  them- 
selves, they  allowed  their  imaginations  to  ron 
away  with  their  tongues.  One  man  I did  get 
to  receive  a letter,  but  he  brought  it  back  the 
next  day.” 

The  manner  in  which  a letter  was  at  length 
conveyed  to  him  is  curious  and  interesting. 

“ My  letter  to  Nynee  Tal  was  written  on 
the  20th  July,  and  though  I looked  out  for 
my  messenger's  return,  yet  it  was  with  very 
little  hope  that  he  would ; so  that  when,  on 
the  11th  of  the  following  month,  he  and  the 
washerman  were  ushered  into  my  presence,  it 
was  with  as  much  surprise  as  joy  that  I again 
saw  them  ; the  joy,  however,  mixed  with  fear 
that  no  letter  had  been  brought : so  that  the 
question,  ‘Have  you  brought  a letter V was 
put  with  a full  expectation  of  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  negative.  The  roan  first  put 
into  my  hands  a New  Testament  for  which  I 
had  written,  and  then  showed  me  his  club,  in 
which  he  said  the  precious  letter  was.  A blunt 
knife,  and  as  blunt  a sickle,  were  soon  pro- 
cured, the  club  split,  and  the  letter  taken  out 
and  devoured.  How  thankful  was  I that  God 
had  frustrated  all  my  attempts  at  escape! 
Had  I gone  to  any  one  of  the  places  to  which 
I had  tried  to  get,  I should  surely  have  been 
murdered.  I now  first  learnt  the  extent 
of  the  mutiny  and  rebellion,  and  foresaw'  that 
I must  yet  wait  some  time  before  I could  hope 
to  be  able  to  escape.  I should  mention,  that 
though,  while  at  the  house  of  Gungaram,  I 
had  been  so  concealed  that  not  a soul  in  the 
village,  except  the  family  and  Bika  Singh 
and  his  uncle,  were  aware  of  my  being  there, 
yet,  from  the  necessity  for  making  some 
alterations  in  the  domestic  arrangements  at 
Bika  Singh’s,  it  had  been  gradually  whispered 
abroad  that  there  was  a European  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  some  had  even  seen  me ; but  there 
was  8 till  uncertainty,  the  more  so,  as  the 
family  steadily  denied  that  any  one  except 
selves  was  there. 

“ I always  opposed  this  divergence  from  the 
truth,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  1 could  never  get 
them  to  see  the  folly,  much  less  iniquity,  of 
falsehood;  and  when  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  great  tell-tales,  and  mischief- 
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makers,  taxed  them  with  harbouring  Euro- 
peans, I was  invariably  asked  whether  such 
people  ought  to  be  told  the  truth  ; my  reply 
to  which  used  to  be,  that  though  they  were 
always  telling  me  that  the  Almighty  had  a 
very  long  arm,  yet  that,  in  their  lying,  they 
denied  this,  for  that  they  could  not  suppose 
that  He  approved  of  lying.  I was  glad  to  find 
that  they  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  En- 
glish, especially  in  regard  to  speaking  the 
truth,  and  encouraged  them  in  considering  us 
a moral  and  intelligent  people,  full  of  chival- 
rous feeling,  respecting  brave  enemies,  but 
despising  and  detesting  cruelty  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  1 was  much  pleased,  that  whenever  I 
spoke  on  this  subject,  my  two  protectors9 
eyes  would  water  at  the  very  mention  of 
the  destruction  of  defenceless  women  and 
children 

“As  may  be  supposed,  my  days  appeared 
very  long,  even  though  I shortened  them 
by  sleeping  as  much  as  possible,  and  getting 
up  very  late,  which  was  also  necessary 
from  the  late  hours  the  family  kept.  I 
used  to  awake  before  daybreak,  take  my  bed 
inside,  and  then  go  to  sleep  again  until  about 
•even  or  eight  o’clock,  when  my  friends  would 
awake  me,  bring  me  water  to  wash,  a piece 
of  a neem  bough  for  a tooth-brush,  and  after- 
wards my  breakfast,  which  usually  consisted 
of  chopathis,  milk  curds,  and  sweatmeat  of 
some  kind.  After  I had  eaten  the  breakfast, 
fire  was  brought  for  me  to  light  my  chillum. 
According  to  circumstances,  my  devotions 
were  performed  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
after  my  breakfast.  After  the  smoke,  1 used 
to  take  my  exercise,  by  walking  up  and  down 
my  den  until  I had  completed  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  miles,  when  I would  sit  or  lie  down, 
or  perhaps  have  a smoke  first.  Thus  about 
the  first  half  of  the  day  would  have  gone,  and 
the  brothers  would  come  in  from  their  field 
labours  to  bathe,  and  eat  their  dinner.  I 
•hould  have  mentioned  that  Gungaram  gave 
me,  on  the  first  day,  a copy,  in  Nagari,  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  he  had  received  from  a 
Missionary  at  Sh&bjehanpur,  while  he  was 
yet  a Sepoy,  and  1 used  to  read  a chapter  or 
more  of  this  at  a time,  not  only  morning  and 
evening,  but  also  whenever  I laid  down,  re- 
ceiving the  comfort  and  consolation  which  is 
conveyed  by  a prayerful  perusal  of  any  part 
of  the  holy  word.  Bika  Singh  afterwards 
give  me  a copy  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  I had  the  addi- 
tmoal  benefit  of  studying  the  conduct  and  life 
of  our  great  Exemplar,  and  of  His  most  ener- 
gy apostles ; and  what  new  light  was  thrown 
on  the  Scriptures ! I had  read  and  read  the 
works  now  before  me  over  and  over  again, 


and  was  very  well  acquainted  with  not  only 
the  facts,  but  the  phraseology,  but  never  did 
1 read  with  so  clear  a perception  of  the  mean- 
ing, or  feel  how  applicable  the  various  parts 
are  to  ourselves,  as  a people  or  individually. 
1 am  thankful  to  think  that  1 derived  great 
benefit  from  my  reading,  and  pray  that  I 
may  never  forget  the  lessons  I then  learnt.  I 
had  but  these  three  books  for  two  months  and 
a half.  When  Gungaram  or  his  brother 
bad  finished  their  poojah,  one  of  them  used 
to  bring  me  my  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
chupathfs  and  curried  vegetables  in  general, 
though  sometimes  I had  khir,  i.e.  rice  boiled 
in  milk  and  sweetened,  and  other  delicacies. 
The  food,  though  plain,  was  very  palatable. 

“ After  dinner  came  another  chillum, 
another  walk,  another  read,  and,  when  it  was 
well  dark,  and  there  was  no  probability  of 
visitors  making  their  calls,  I used  to  bathe, 
and,  taking  my  bed  outside,  sit  in  the  open 
air,  either  smoking  or  talking  with  some  of 
the  family  until  supper  was  brought.  After 
supper,  Bika  Singh  used  to  come  for  a 
smoke  and  chat,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  I used  to  get  to  sleep.  Of  course,  when- 
ever the  creaking  door  gave  intimation  of  a 
visitor  I was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  my  bed  if 
I were  walking,  and,  by  speaking  lowly,  avoid 
showing  myself.  Sometimes  the  old  mother 
would  come  and  sit  with  me,  and  the  wives 
would  come  to  the  door  and  ask  me  questions. 
The  children,  too,  used  to  pay  me  a visit,  and,  in 
their  shy  way,  show  their  interest  in  me,  ascer- 
tain my  wants,  and  bring  me  presents  of 
fruit,  &c.  Indeed,  nothing  was  left  undone 
by  these  kind  people  to  render  my  concealment 
and  confinement  more  bearable.  At  first  I 
was  very  sad ; but  I thought  that  most  of  my 
companions,  if  not  all,  had  reached  Nynee  Tal, 
and  felt  thankful  that  I,  who,  from  my  con- 
stitution, could  best  endure  the  trial,  had  been 
selected  for  it.  I had  heard  of  the  fearfhl 
tragedy  at  Shahjehanpur,  and  was  delighted 
that  none  of  our  Sepoys  had  acted  as  the  28th 
were  said  to  have  done.  I endeavoured,  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  to  get  away  from 
where  I was  to  some  of  our  stations,  but  my 
protectors  wisely  overruled  my  plans,  and 
faithfully  kept  me  from  danger.  They  advised 
my  gaining  correct  information,  and  spent 
their  means  in  inducing  people  to  go  with 
letters  for  me,  Gungaram  and  his  brother 
both  volunteering  to  go  themselves,  if  I would 
allow  them ; and  Bika  Singh  ottering  a man  a 
small  portion  of  his  own  land  as  a free  gift  if 
he  would  go,  and  this  although  his  own 
banker  had  become  bankrupt,  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  been 
fleeced  by  the  Mussulmans.  Both  families 
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were  very  poor : the  Brahmin  had  been  robbed 
of  almost  all  his  cooking  utensils,  and  unable 
to  marry  the  eldest  daughter,  and  the  thakur 
had  been  dispossessed  of  his  land. 

“ When  I had  gone  to  Bika  Singh’s  house, 
my  manner  of  living  was  much  the  same,  but 
the  house  was  larger,  and  I did  not  see  the 
females,  the  building  being  separated  into 
three  enclosures  by  high  walls.  I was  also  per- 
mitted to  speak  aloud,  and  was  left  less  to 
myself,  as  there  were  several  males  of  the 
family,  and  these  did  not  follow  the  plough. 
Bika  Singh  is  a pundit,  or  one  learned  in  the 
religious  works  of  the  Hindus,  has  travelled 
a good  deal  in  Oude,  and  as  far  as  Juggurnath, 
and  is  fond  of  talking,  so  that  here  my  time 
fell  less  heavily  on  my  hands.  At  the  outer 
door  of  his  house  was  the  chowpara,  where 
the  gossips  assembled  of  an  afternoon,  and 
where  all  the  current  rumours  were  uttered, 
and  many  of  them  concocted,  or  at  least  im- 
proved, much  in  the  manner  reports  are  set 
afloat  or  improved  at  our  coffee-shops.  All 
were  brought  to  me,  and  my  opinion  asked 
as  to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  our  having 
leather  guns,  of  our  being  able  to  Are  off  a 
number  of  guns  at  a time,  which  it  was  said 
was  done  at  Cawnpur  when  our  force  reached 
that  station,  and  other  such  questions 

“ Every  Hindu  that  I came  across  spoke  of 
the  Mussulmans  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
hatred,  and  wondered  how  we  could  ever 
trust  them.  There  was  a bitterness  of  feeling 
in  this  expression  of  hatred  such  as  I had  no 
conception  of,  and  the  Mussulmans  appeared 
to  be  aware  of  it.  The  cause  of  this  was,  that 
the  latter  appeared,  from  all  I heard,  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  oppressing  the  former. 
Numerous  acts  of  tyranny  were  mentioned  to 
me,  and  these  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the 
people.  I asked  how  it  was  that  these  things 
were  concealed  from  the  European  officials ; 
at  which  they  smiled,  and  said  that  it  was  as 
much  as  one’s  liberty  was  worth  even  to  bring 
a complaint  against  a Mussulman  official,  for 
as  sure  as  it  was  done,  the  complainant  was  a 
marked  man,  and  sooner  or  later,  by  the  aid 
of  false  witnesses,  who  could  always  be  pur- 
chased, was  ruined.  The  people  looked  on 
the  Mussulmans  as  their  virtual  rulers,  as 
they  seldom  saw  Europeans,  and  were  always 
prevented  from  speaking  to  them.  They  gave 
me  numerous  instances  of  the  Mussulman 
officials  lording  it  over  them,  and  said  that 
crime  was  far  more  prevalent  than  I appeared 
to  think ; for  that  whenever  any  theft,  murder, 
burglary,  or  any  thing  else  was  committed, 
the  officials  always  sought  for  a bribe,  and,  if 
well  paid,  would  conceal  the  case,  unless  they 
had  a spite  against  the  man,  village,  or 


tbaktir.  I asked  whether  it  were  only  the 
Mussulmans  who  did  this,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  allow  that  the  Hindus  were  no 
better.  All  Hindus  inveighed  against  the 
Mussulmans;  but  the  poor  people  said  that 
the  zemindars  were  to  them  quite  as  bad  m 
the  Mussulmans,  and  that,  though  our  rule 
was  a good  and  righteous  rule,  yet  there  was 
the  great  fault  in  it,  that  the  poor  never  gots 
hearing : a poor  man,  however  just  his  cause, 
they  said,  had  no  chance  in  our  courts.  I had 
much  difficulty  in  disabusing  the  minds  ofthe 
people  from  the  idea  that  Europeans  also  took 
bribes.  I was  aware,  from  the  conversations 
I used  to  have  with  the  Sepoys,  that  such  an 
idea  did  exist  among  the  people;  but  the 
Sepoys  either  knew  better,  or  were  perhaps 
afraid  to  show  how  settled  the  belief  was.  It 
seems  that  the  native  officiala  always  impress 
the  people  with  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  bribe  their  European  masters,  and  that  this 
can  be  done,  in  the  proper  way,  only  by 
themselves.  Of  course  the  object  is  to  obtain 
so  much  more  money  for  themselves,  and  the 
people,  having  so  little  intercourse  with  us, 
readily  believe  them.  I am  persuaded  that 
the  poor  would  be  delighted  if  their  tahsit- 
dars,  thanadars,  &c.,  were  all  purely  Euro- 
peans, and  that  they  would  prefer  also  Euro- 
pean landlords,  if  those  landlords  would  them- 
selves look  after  their  own  affairs,  and  live  on 
their  estates,  to  natives,  especially  to  the 
bunniah  landlords,  whom  they  detest.” 

But  we  must  leave  this  narrative.  At  the 
present  moment  we  believe  the  facts  con- 
tained in  it  to  be  of  importance : they  may 
serve  to  show  that  this  outbreak,  with  its 
atrocities,  was  not  participated  in  by  large 
masses  of  the  Hindu  population  ; that  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  it,  although  powerless 
to  resist  it.  The  kindness  exhibited  to  Lieu- 
tenant Gowan  is  not  a solitary  case.  Nu- 
merous other  instances  of  opportune  help, 
rendered  by  chiefs  and  people  to  suffering 
Europeans,  and  that  with  extreme  risk  to 
themselves,  occurred  throughout  the  progress 
of  these  sad  events,  some  of  which  we  shall 
notice  as  we  trace  out  the  general  narrative. 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  not 
only  among  the  population  generally,  but 
amongst  the  native  troops,  there  were  some, 
rare  indeed,  but  therefore  the  more  remark- 
able, instances  of  fidelity.  The  unflinching 
steadiness  and  courage  of  the  fragments  of 
native  corps,  who,  amidst  the  general  revolt, 
adhered  to  us  at  Lucknow,  are  now  so  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  remark 
upon  them ; but  another  case,  not  so  gene- 
rally noticed,  we  shall  mention. 

At  Jullundur,  in  the  Punjab,  the  86th  and 
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61st  Native  Infantry  mutinied  on  June  4th, 
and,  with  a few  men  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry, 
proceeded  to  Phillour,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  8d  Native  Infantry.  These  corps  then 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  a little  above  Lodianah, 
tad  eventually  entered  that  town,  from 
vhence  they  were  driven  by  a party  from 
Jallondur,  a part  of  Her  Majesty's  8th  Foot, 
tome  European  and  Native  Artillery,  and 
some  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry.  The  Native 
Artillery  consisted  of  the  5th  troop  1st  bri- 
gage  Horae  Artillery.  They  were  nearly 
all  Mussulmans,  and  yet  proved  staunch 
throughout,  firing  on  their  mutinous  brethren 
of  JuUundur,  and  withstanding  all  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  rebel  cavalry.  They  subsequently 
formed  part  of  the  troops  before  Delhi, 
where  they  rendered  good  service.  On  the 
morning  of  July  9tb,  a body  of  rebel  Sowars, 
through  the  connivance  of  our  videttes  of  the 
9th  Irregulars,  surprised  a picket  at  a mound 
on  our  right,  facing  the  Subzi  Mundi 
suburb,  consisting  of  two  horse-artillery 
guns,  and  a troop  of  dragoons.  The  troopers, 
young,  untrained  soldiers,  thirty-two  in  num- 
ber, broke,  and  Lieutenant  Hills,  to  give  bis 
guns  time  to  unlimber,  charged  the  Sowars 
tingle-banded,  receiving  a severe  wound  in 
the  m&lfa  The  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
however,  riding  over  and  past  the  guns,  the 
earibineers  flying  before  them,  made  for  the 
guns  of  the  native  troop  of  horse  artillery, 
which  was  on  the  right  of  the  camp,  calling 
on  the  men  to  join  them.  “ The  native  horse 
artillerymen,  however,  behaved  admirably, 
and  called  on  Major  Olphert's  European  troop, 
which  was  then  unlimbered  close  by,  to  fire 
through  them  at  the  mutineers."  The  latter, 
after  doing  some  mischief,  were  driven  out  of 
the  camp  with  considerable  loss.  In  the 
■forming  of  Delhi  these  artillerymen  were 
among  the  first,  and  turned  the  mortars  found 
in  the  magazine  on  the  palace  and  Selimghur 
with  such  effectiveness  as  materially  to  aid 
the  operations  of  the  right  attack. 

Of  the  important  services  rendered  by  the 
Punjab  native  force  it  will  be  more  in  order 
foipeak  when  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the 
Punjab,  in  a separate  article,  and  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  remarkable 
foet,  that  this  recently  acquired  province  has 
beau  the  true  basis  of  our  military  operations 
for  the  recovery  of  the  North-West  Provinces, 
•nd  that  all  our  resources  for  the  siege  of 
Delhi  were  derived  from  thence.  That  the 
Chief  Commissioner  should  have  been  ena- 
bled, without  endangering  the  tranquillity  of 
his  province,  to  despatch  such  large  succours 
for  the  general  uses  of  India,  speaks  volumes 
fo  favour  of  that  mode  of  administration 


which  has  been  found  so  effective  there ; and 
we  may,  so  soon  as  opportunity  serves,  in- 
quire into  its  character  and  peculiar  features. 
All  that  we  ask  for  is  the  extension  of  the 
same  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  principles  are 
concerned,  to  the  entire  of  our  Indian  de- 
pendency. But  there  is  one  corps  of  which 
we  must  anticipate  the  notice — the  Guide 
corps. 

This  corps  was  raised  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  Lawrence  in  1846.  It  was  em- 
bodied more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  long  frontier  line  beyond 
the  Indus,  which  has  had  to  be  protected 
against  the  incursions  of  the  hill  tribes,  a 
service  in  which  they  have  been  distinguished 
alike  by  valour  and  patient  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue. Their  intelligence  in  reconnoitering 
the  enemy's  position  has  rendered  them  of 
great  value  to  the  Quartermaster*  General's 
department,  and  has  justly  entitled  them  to 
the  designation  of  Guides.  Their  numerical 
force  was  at  first  limited  to  one  troop  of  ca- 
valry and  two  companies  of  infantry,  which 
was  afterwards  increased  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
to  three  troops  of  horse  and  six  companies  of 
foot,  commanded  by  four  European  officers 
and  a surgeon.  The  colour  of  the  uniform 
is  drab,  as  less  distinguishable  at  a distance ; 
and  on  the  frontier  it  so  nearly  resembles  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  that  the  men  can 
scarcely  be  made  out  at  the  distance  of  150 
yards. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Punjab  irregular 
force  there  has  been  no  exclusion  of  men  who 
were  willing  to  serve,  and  who  possessed  the 
necessary  qualifications,  because  they  were 
Christians.  In  an  abstract  return  of  the 
castes  and  countries  of  the  men  of  the  Punjab 
irregular  force,  prepared  August  1st,  1854, 
we  find  Christians  in  no  less  than  four  regi- 
ments— in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Regiments  of 
Infantry,  and  in  the  Sindh  Rifle  Corps.  In 
the  second  of  these  regiments  there  were  no 
less  than  six  Christians.  That  a native  is  not 
less  effective  in  this  or  any  other  capacity, 
because  he  is  a Christian,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  our  Missionaries 
at  Peshawur,  dated  February  8th,  1858 — 

“ We  are  very  well,  and  are  enjoying  our 
visit  exceedingly.  The  climate  is  more  En- 
glish than  any  of  our  other  stations.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  snow  for  some  days, 
and  the  higher  ones  are  still  capped  in  white. 
We  had  a grand  review  last  week  on  the  return 
of  the  Guide  Corps  from  Delhi,  and  all  honour 
was  done  to  those  gallant  men.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  this  valley,  with  Sikhs  and 
Ghurkas  intermixed.  They  performed  some 
of  the  most  valiant  feats ; marched  to  Delhi, 
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680  miles,  in  twenty-one  or  twenty-seven 
days ; and,  three  hours  after  their  arrival  in 
camp  from  a very  long  march,  were  in  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy.  They  had 
every  temptation  to  revolt,  but  stood  firm, 
and,  by  constant  fighting  and  disease,  lost 
300  men. 

44  Colonel  Ed  ward es  gave  a great  dinner  to 
the  European  officers,  and  invited  our  Mis- 
sionary party.  We  sat  down,  forty-seven,  in 
full  dress,  the  most  elegant,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  best  conducted  party,  on  so  large  a 
scale,  I have  ever  witnessed.  Colonel  Ed- 
wardes  proposed  several  toasts,  but  in  each 
put  in  words  of  such  a Christian  tone,  that  all 
must  have  felt  delighted. 

44  It  is  a pleasing  fact,  that  Detawa9  Khan, 

who  was  a jemadar— like  a sergeant-major 

in  the  regiment,  and  was  baptized  by  Dr. 
Pfander  last  year,  has  escaped  all  injury,  and 


[mat, 

returned  a subadar,  i.  e,  a captain.  He  is  the 
only  native  Christian  in  the  regiment,  and 
now  he  is  a commissioned  officer.  He  came 
to  see  us  on  Saturday,  and  I had  a long  talk 
with  him : he  also  came  to  the  Hindustani 
service  yesterday.  He  is  a fine,  soldierly- 
looking  Affghan.  Several  of  our  native  Chris- 
tians have  obtained  Government  employment 
I had  letters  a few  days  ago  from  two  of 
them.  Both  of  them  have  become  jemadars 
in  a cavalry  regiment ; one  other  a havildar 
— corporal — and  another  has  entered  the 
ranks  ; so  that  there  are  four  in  one  cavalry 
regiment;  and  if  they  do  well  they  may 
shortly  become  subadars— captains — which  is 
a high  and  influential  position.  . . . While 
writing  this,  a letter  has  come  from  Mr. 
Montgomery : he  wants  more  native  Chris- 
tians, and  will  give  as  many  as  we  like  ap- 
pointments. What  a change !” 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  NIGER  EXPEDITION— REV.  8.  CROWTHER’S 
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We  introduce  another  fragment  of  Crowtheris 
journal,  desiring  to  keep  the  Niger  countries 
in  remembrance,  in  the  hope  that  new  intelli- 
gence from  this  important  field  will  soon 
reach  us.  We  cannot  forget  Africa  for  India, 
Important  as  the  crisis  is  through  which  the 
latter  country  is  passing  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a great  effort  needs  to  be  made  on  be- 
half of  Africa.  There  is  a tide  of  opportunity, 
of  which  it  behoves  us  to  avail  ourselves ; a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances, 
which,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  diligently  im- 
prove. The  water  road  of  the  Niger  is  open ; 
the  chiefs  and  people  along  its  banks  are 
willing  to  be  taught ; Sierra  Leone  has  Chris- 
tian Africans  within  its  limits  whose  attain- 
ments, moderate  as  they  may  be  when  mea- 
sured by  our  standard,  are  enough  to  place 
them  far  in  advance  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  interior,  and  which,  when  combined  with 
the  grand  essential  clement  of  gracious  in- 
fluence, qualifies  them,  in  all  respects,  to 
fulfil  the  office  of  evangelists.  It  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  at  Sierra  Leone  that 
it  address  itself  with  earnestness  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  vast  field  of  labour.  In 
this  respect  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  44  God 
has  provided  instruments  to  begin  the  work 
in  the  liberated  Africans  in  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  who  are  natives  of  the  banks  of 
this  river.  If  this  time  is  allowed  to  pass 
away,  the  generation  of  the  liberated  teachers 
who  are  immediately  connected  with  the  pre- 


sent generation  of  the  natives  of  the  interior 
will  pass  away  with  it  also.  Many  intelligent 
men,  who  took  deep  interest  in  the  intro- 
duction of  trade  and  Christianity  by  the  Niger, 
who  had  been  known  to  the  people,  have 
died  ; so  have  many  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
in  the  country,  who  were  no  less  interested  to 
be  brought  in  connexion  with  England  by 
seeing  their  liberated  countrymen  return.  . . . 
It  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  if  the 
colony-born  young  men  were  introduced  by 
their  parents  or  countrymen  to  their  father- 
land  : it  has  many  advantages  which  have 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  children  born  in  the  colony 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries and  characters  of  the  people  so  soon  as 
their  parents  and  countrymen.  Though  the 
parents  are  illiterate,  yet  if  they  are  sincere 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  ser- 
vice will  be  of  much  worth  in  introducing 
Christianity  to  their  own  people.  They  are 
brought  back  to  their  country  as  a renewed 
people,  looked  upon  by  their  countrymen  as 
superior  to  themselves,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue consistent  in  their  Christian  walk  and 
conversation,  and  do  not  disgrace  themselves 
by  following  heathenish  practices.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Abbeokuta  will  be  that 
of  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger — 
4 Let  those  who  come  from  the  white  man's 
country  teach  us,  and  condemn  our  heathenish 
practices : we  shall  listen  to  them/  It  takes 
great  effect  when  returned  liberated  Chris- 
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tians  sit  down  with  their  heathen  countrymen, 
and  speak  with  contempt  of  their  former  su- 
perstitions practices,  of  whom,  perhaps,  many 
now  alive  would  bear  testimony  as  to  their 
former  devotedness  in  their  superstitious  wor- 
ship ; all  which  he  now  can  tell  them  he  has 
found  to  be  foolishness,  and  the  result  of  igno- 
rance ; when  he,  with  all  earnestness,  invites 
them,  as  Moses  did  Hohab — * Come  with  us, 
for  the  Lord  has  promised  good  to  Israel 
and  all  this  in  his  own  language,  with  refined 
Christian  feelings  and  sympathy,  not  to  be 
expressed  in  words,  but  evidenced  by  an  ex- 
emplary Christian  life.  The  services  of  such 
persons  will  prove  most  useful  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  among 
the  heathen.  Let  such  persons  be  employed 
as  readers  or  Christian  visitors,  and  thus  will 
they  gradually  introduce  their  children  into 
the  country,  who,  in  course  of  time,  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  more  effectually. 
As  pioneers,  we  must  not  look  for  instruments 
of  the  keenest  edge  : any  thing  that  will  open 
the  path  for  future  improvement  will  answer 
as  well  at  the  onaet.,, 

Such  was  Mr.  Crowther’s  testimony  three 
and  a-half  years  ago.  The  reasoning  which 
he  urges  becomes  more  cogent  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  up  and  doing, 
and  to  urge  forward  the  Sierra-Leone  church 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  countries  beyond. 

“ The  further  we  go,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  Arabic 
study  in  our  institutions  at  Sierra  Leone. 
What  an  advantage  would  it  have  been,  if 
any  one  of  the  Christian  teachers  could 
have  stepped  forward  and  read  a few  verses 
out  of  his  Arabic  Bible.  It  would  place  the 
teachers  of  the  Anasaras  in  a much  more  pro- 
minent position  among  these  self-conceited 
people!  Besides  this,  I believe  that,  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  where  the  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bic is  so  imperfectly  known,  the  use  of  Ara- 
bic characters,  combined  with  Roman  or 
Italic  characters  in  teaching  the  native 
tongues,  would  be  the  means  of  counter- 
balancing the  rapid  spread  of  Mohammedan- 
ism among  the  rising  generation.  But  as 
long  as  the  use  of  Arabic  character  is  ex- 
cluded out  of  our  schools,  and  left  to  the  use 
of  the  ignorant  followers  of  Mahomet  alone, 
wiil  they  take  advantage  of  it  to  continue 
their  deception  upon  the  ignorant  heathen, 
by  holding  these  letters  as  the  most  holy  of 
any  in  the  world ; but  by  their  being  brought 
into  common  use,  their  artful  cheat  will  be 
l*id  open.  It  appears  to  me  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  Arabic  schools  both  at  Idda 
and  Igbegbe  since  our  last  visit : the  people 


tific  purposes,  but  they  met  with  firm  oppo- 
sition from  the  Bassas,  whose  town  was  at 
are  nevertheless  very  friendly,  and  warmly 
welcome  our  intended  establishments. 

“ While  at  the  Galadimas,  an  Haussa  trader 
met  us,  who  had  only  arrived  last  night 
from  Kano,  to  make  some  stay  in  this  place 
for  trading.  To  make  it  convenient  for  his 
business,  as  he  had  done  in  other  places,  he 
purchased  three  huts  for  30,000  cowries 
where  he  was  at  once  settled.  He  spoke 
Yoruba,  and  had  been  to  Illorin,  where  also 
he  had  a bouse.  From  this  man  we  learnt 
some  more  news  of  the  interior  towards 
Sokoto,  that  the  unconquered  Haussa  tribes 
of  Igberi  and  Ilambari  are  always  trouble- 
some on  the  direct  road  to  Sokoto : hence  the 
round  about  way  which  was  taken  to  avoid 
these  hostile  tribes.” 

At  Igbebe  not  only  was  land  selected,  but 
a commencement  of  effort  made  by  the  open- 
ing of  a school,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
charge  of  two  Sierra- Leone  Christians,  who 
thus  hold  the  ground  until  succour  arrives 
from  that  colony. 

“August  28 -From  the  Confluence  to 
Muye,  the  country  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  is  entirely  a succession  of  table 
mountains,  sometimes  sloping  to  the  very 
bank.  One  of  these  hills  is  very  rich  in  oil- 
palm  trees  to  the  top,  and,  if  cultivated 
with  cotton  or  coffee,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  to  the  scenery  on  this 
river.  The  hills  recede  from  the  left  bank 
gradually  inland,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are 
situated  two  Igbira  towns,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Felani  depredators,  to  whom  all 
the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  pay  tri- 
bute, as  far  down  as  Ajara,  a village  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Patteh,  near  the  Confluence, 
since  the  visit  of  Dasaba  to  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

“ The  Bassas,  who  inhabit  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Ikiri  mountains,  have  with  theother  tribes, 
opposed  Dasaba’e  ambition,  and  repelled  his 
soldiers  with  their  poisoned  arrows  from 
their  rocky  defences.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Bassas,  who  appear  to  be  irritable  in 
their  temperament,  and  violent  in  their  man- 
ners, are  very  suspicious  of  any  stranger 
who  attempts  to  enter  into  their  towns  and 
villages,  and  look  upon  him  as  a traitor  and  a 
spy  who  comes  to  betray  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Felanis.  We  have  always  heard  of  the 
rough  conduct  of  the  Bassas,  and  have  also 
experienced  something  of  it,  but  could  not 
arrive  at  the  true  cause,  which  is  now  ex- 
plained. Dr.  Baikie,  Lieutenant  Glover,  and 
a party,  landed  on  tho  20th  instant,  with  in- 
tention to  go  up  to  Mount  Soracte  for  scien- 
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tlie  foot  of  the  hi]],  and  even  W.  Parker, 
the  interpreter,  their  own  countryman  from 
Sierra  Leone,  was  suspected  as  a traitor. 
As  they  would  not  be  persuaded  by  words 
of  assurance  or  offer  of  presents,  the  at. 
tempt  was  given  up,  lest  it  should  create 
serious  consequences  if  pushed  by  force. 
On  tbe  23d  a party  went  on  a visit  to  the 
Bassa  town  of  Patteh,  at  the  back  of  Ig- 
begbe,  but  there  they  also  met  with  firm  oppo- 
sition, so  the  party  had  to  return  without 
entering  the  town.  The  cause  of  the  de- 
termined opposition  assigned  was,  that  Da- 
saha  made  use  of  their  captured  country- 
men to  betray  them  into  his  hand.  But 
with  proper  explanation  tbe  messengers  of 
the  gospel  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
among  them.  The  Bassas  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tshadda  differ  from  those  below  the  Con- 
fluence in  many  respects,  although  tradition 
says  that  these  were  a stock  of  those  on  the 
Binuwe,  who  emigrated  here  on  their  hunt- 
ing expedition.  The  language  of  the  Bassas 
below  the  Confluence  is  very  much  like  the 
Nufes,  and  their  national  marks  like  the 
Kakandas;  hat  the  Bassas  on  the  Binuwe 
have  no  marks,  and  their  language  is  pecu- 
liar, and  they  are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  a 
place  towards  Zoria,  called  Gabi,  from  which 
circumstances  their  king  is  called  Agabi.” 

As  they  advanced  up  the  Kowarra  the  sus- 
picion and  insecurity  caused  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Felani  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent. Tbe  village  chiefs  were  found  im- 
poverished, and  left  with  only  a handful  of 
people,  the  larger  number  having  been  car- 
ried away.  Heavy  fines  of  cowries  are  ex- 
acted of  them,  and,  if  unable  to  meet  the 
demand,  their  clothes  and  agricultural  im- 
plements are  wrested  from  them.  The  poor 
people,  ready  to  fly  into  the  bush  at  the  first 
alarm,  and  afraid  of  every  thing,  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  come  alongside.  Bogan, 
tbe  chief  of  Egga,  dared  not  give  any  decided 
answer  to  the  members  of  the  expedition 
until  he  had  first  despatched  a messenger 
to  the  Felani  chiefs,  Sumo  Zaki  and  Dasaba. 
This  town  has  undergone  great  changes  since 
the  expedition  of  1841. 

“ August  31 — There  were  then  (1841)  open 
spaces  about,  where  the  weavers  had  room  to 
stretch  out  their  warps,  but  now  it  is  one  mass 
of  huts,  as  thickly  built  as  could  be  put  together. 
This  place  being  an  island,  it  has  become  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  fugitives  since  the  de- 
struction of  Rabba,  and  the  desertion  of 
Lade  at  the  late  revolution  of  Umoru  against 
Dasaba.  During  the  dry  season,  the  swampy 
creek  on  the  west  side  of  Egan  gets  dry,  and 
the  town  was  in  such  danger  from  Umoru 
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four  years  ago,  that  it  was  deserted  for  a 
whole  year  for  the  island  of  Akinami ; but 
now  all  have  returned,  and  rebuilt  their  huts, 
which  had  been  burnt  down,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  not  much  better  off  than  before.  Since 
the  subjugation  of  Umoru,  and  reconciliation 
of  Sumo  Zaki  and  Dasaba,  their  soldiers  have 
taken  unrestrained  liberty  to  oppress  the 
poor  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the  exorbitant 
annual  tax  of  fifty  bags,  or  100,000  oowries, 
laid  upon  them  : so  much  so,  that  when  cow- 
ries were  demanded  of  them  by  the  soldiers 
and  none  were  forthcoming,  their  goats  and 
sheep,  and  even  unfinished  cloths  from  their 
looms  were  taken  away,  which,  if  finished 
and  sold,  would  have  paid  the  share  of  tax, 
and  left  something  for  the  support  of  the 
weavers.  However,  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  has 
sent  orders  to  stop  these  most  tyrannical  acts 
of  oppression ; but  the  inhabitants,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  yet  exempt  from  occasional 
demands  of  cowries  or  slaves,  independent  of 
the  annual  tax  mentioned  above.  Even  at 
this  time  there  are  messengers  here  to  de- 
mand twelve  slaves,  by  Sumo  Zaki  and  Da- 
saba, to  which  Bogan  had  not  yet  replied 
when  we  arrived.  Under  such  an  oppression, 
it  can  never  be  expected  that  the  people  oan 
rise  into  a state  of  comfort  and  ease. 

“ In  such  a closely-inhabited  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  12,000  confined  within  a 
small  compass,  which  is  surrounded  by 
swamps,  the  island  itself  being  divided  by  a 
creek  into  two  parts,  very  little  can  be  ex- 
pected by  way  of  cleanliness.  The  outskirts 
of  tbe  town  are  pestilential ; the  landing- 
place  at  the  front  of  the  town,  where  market 
is  daily  held,  is  covered  with  abominable 
heaps  of  nuisances:  a quarter  of  an  hour's 
rain  softens  the  passage  ways  so  much,  that 
high  wooden  clogs  are  immediately  made 
use  of  by  those  who  possess  them. 

On  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  Kowarra 
and  the  Lafun,  or  Kaduna,  it  was  resolved 
to  attempt  the  ascent  of  tbe  latter  river,  in  the 
hope  of  opening  communication  with  the 
Felani  chiefs  at  their  camp  in  Bida. 

“Sept.  9 — At  sunset  we  anchored  off  the 
ruins  of  Gbara,  the  former  capital  of  the  Nupe 
country,  which  is  now  reduced  to  a small  vil- 
lage of  potters,  going  by  the  name  of  the  old 
capital.  Tbe  situation  of  Gbara  is  on  an  ele- 
vated ground,  at  the  foot  of  a solitary  hill, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Barrow  in 
Captain  Allen’s  chart,  but  called  Kpati  Gbara 
[Gbara  Hill]  by  the  natives.  When  the  town 
was  in  its  prosperous  state,  it  must  have  looked 
very  pleasantly  situated,  its  site  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  best  yet 
seen,  in  the  Nupe  country,  Mr.  Crook,  the 
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Nope  interpreter,  after  an  absence  of  forty- 
fire  years,  on  seeing  the  site  of  the  capital 
spin,  soon  called  to  recollection  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  days.  He  was 
liberated  in  Sierra  Leone  in  1813,  about  which 
time  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was 
enlisted  in  the  African  corps,  in  which  he 
served  seventeen  years,  but  is  now  a pensioner. 
He  was  for  a long  time  employed  as  a baker 
to  the  troops  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  he 
gave  satisfaction  to  all.  As  old  age  gained 
upon  him,  he  gave  up  the  work  in  connexion 
with  Government,  but  continued  it  as  a pri- 
vate baker.  When  Dr.  Baikie  arrived  in 
Sierra  Leone  to  select  suitable  interpreters 
for  the  present  expedition,  Crook,  being 
recommended,  was  asked.  Having  a desire 
to  do  some  good  to  his  country  and  people, 
though  at  the  latest  hour  of  life,  he  con- 
sented to  be  thus  employed;  which  ser- 
vice he  is  now  accomplishing  very  much  to 
his  credit  His  consistent  character  and  con- 
duet  is  an  ornament  to  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
with  which  he  is  connected. 

“Sept.  10 — Got  under  weigh  early ; but  un- 
fortunately the  ship  ran  into  shoal  water,  and 
was  hove  off  after  a little  exertion.  The  cur- 
rent was  strong  in  the  main  stream,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  water.  Being  short  of 
fuel,  we  got  close  to  shore,  to  cut  a dry  tree 
oo  the  bank.  Here  the  king’s  messengers, 
overtook  us.  They  had  pulled  all  night 
to  come  up  to  ns  before  we  should  reach 
the  landing-place  at  Wuyagi.  They  were 
received  on  board,  and  their  canoe  taken 
in  tow  to  relieve  them ; but  unfortunately 
the  wood  we  had  got  was  not  dry,  and  could 
sot  keep  up  the  steam.  In  consequence  of 
this  we  made  but  very  little  progress ; so 
we  anchored  at  a mooring- place  below  a vil- 
bge  on  the  left  bank. 

“Sept.  11 — Spent  the  morning  in  cutting 
wood;  and  the  messengers  were  sent  off  in 
their  canoe  to  announce  our  approach.  We 
Parted  about  noon,  and  ran  into  shoal  water 
again,  which  occupied  us  about  two  hours  to 
heave  off.  We  anchored  a little  above  a village 
on  the  right  bank,  for  the  night. 

uSept.  12 — Having  got  a canoe-load  of  dry 
wood  to  help  in  keeping  up  our  steam,  we 
weighed,  after  breakfast,  past  the  village  of 
^oyagi,  on  the  right  hank.  We  anchored 
off  the  landing-place  to  Wuyagi  village,  which 
« about  two  miles  inland*  Here  we  met 
the  ferryman  conveying  passengers  to  and 
ko.  The  first  canoe  which  caught  our  eyes, 
as  we  drew  near  to  the  ferry,  had  four  horses 
on  board,  and  four  more  were  taken  over 
after  our  arrival.  Thursday  and  Friday  had 
been  similarly  employed,  because  a division 


of  the  army  from  Bida  was  said  to  be  going 
on  a foraging  expedition  westward.  Our 
anchorage  at  the  ferry  was  about  thirteen 
miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lafun  and 
Kowarra.  This  tributary  stream  varied  from 
three  to  five  fathoms  in  the  main  channel ; 
but  at  the  dry  season  it  is  said  to  be  fordable 
across  in  many  places.  The  Lafun  runs  be- 
tween Early  Grey  Range,  and  appears  na- 
vigable to  a greater  distance  than  Wuyagi. 
The  last  Nupe  village  on  its  bank  is  said  to 
be  Gbarishiko,  which,  if  correctly  stated, 
makes  the  thirtieth  village  on  this  stream, 
reckoning  from  Muregi,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Kowarra.  Shea  butter  abounds  on 
this  stream,  and  was  offered  for  sale  as 
cheap  as  could  be  desired. 

“ Sept . 13— Had  service  at  half-past  ten  jl. m., 
and  read  the  eighth  Homily  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  Danger 
of  Falling  from  God.  After  the  exertions  of 
the  week,  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  felt  more  or 
less  indisposed.  The  weather  was  hot ; no  rain 
felt  to  cool  the  atmosphere  since  the  6th  inst. 
This,  together  with  want  of  fresh  provisions 
to  exchange  for  salt  ones,  which  provoked  in- 
satiable thirst,  increased  by  a continuous 
heat,  produced  nausea.  Since  we  left  Muye, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Shabe,  or  Ka- 
kanda,  scarcity  of  live  stock  began  to  be 
felt,  the  constant  complaint  of  the  natives 
being  that  the  soldiers  had  deprived  them  of  it. 
Fowls,  which  were  bought  with  bottles  and 
little  looking-glasses  or  knives,  below  and 
about  the  Confluence,  could  not  be  got  here 
under  an  enormous  sum  : 1000  cowries  were 
refused  for  the  only  fowl  or  chicken  which 
was  brought  for  sale,  which  was  about  2s. 
sterling,  and  no  such  thing  as  sheep  or  goats. 
Attempt  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Glover  to 
cast  the  seine,  but  the  current  was  so  strong 
that  the  rope  gave  way.  There  is  no  wonder, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  health  of 
nearly  all  suffered;  some  lived  mostly  on 
vegetable  diet,  and  avoided  salt  provisions 
for  a time. 

“ Sept.  14  — Preparations  were  made  for 
visiting  the  camp  at  Bida,  horses  having  been 
sent  to  await  us ; but  Drs.  Baikie  and  Davies 
not  being  well  enough  to  travel,  the  journey 
was  put  off  till  to-morrow. 

“ Sept.  15— It  rained  copiously  from  day- 
break till  two  o’clock  p.m.,  and  the  time  was 
past  for  starting  on  the  journey ; but  that 
it  should  not  be  put  off  altogether,  as  the 
king  sent  constantly  to  know  when  we  were 
coming,  and  that  we  might  not  appear  incon- 
sistent in  our  word,  Lieutenant  Glover  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  this  afternoon,  so  I made 
ready  to  accompany  him.  We  left  the  ship  a 
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little  before  three  o’clock,  and  took  horses,  on 
which  we  crossed  a very  nasty  swamp,  about 
half  a mile  wide  inland  from  the  edge  of 
two  river.  The  town  of  Wuyagi  was  about 
the  miles  from  the  ferry.  At  Wuyagi  the 
guides  wanted  us  to  stop  over  night,  which 
we  refused  to  do.  We  would  have  travelled 
faster,  but  fearing  lest  we  should  take  a wrong 
path  at  the  division  of  the  road,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  one  of  the  men  came  up  to 
us ; and  ultimately  were  obliged  to  keep 
pace  with  him  altogether.  We  did  not  arrive 
at  the  camp  till  close  to  nine  o’clock  p m.  The 
country  being  dry,  and  the  road  good,  we 
felt  no  inconvenience  in  this  respect  On  our 
entering  the  camp  we  were  led  to  the  huts  of 
where  we  were  to  be  lodged.  After  taking 
some  refreshment,  and  committing  ourselves 
to  the  care  and  keeping  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  had  so  much  favoured  us  in 
our  journey,  we  retired  to  rest. 

“ Sept.  16 — Had  a very  refreshing  rest 
during  the  night  in  our  grass  huts,  tempo- 
rarily built  for  present  accommodation  in  the 
war  camp.  The  dampness  of  the  ground  was 
counteracted  by  a fire  which  was  kept  burn- 
ing all  night  by  two  pieces  of  wood,  between 
Mr.  Glover’s  bed  and  mine,  and  the  hut 
being  entirely  free  from  musquitoes  added 
to  the  soundness  of  our  sleep.  At  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  the  time  of  devotion  was  cried 
out  in  all  quarters  of  the  camp,  for  all  Mo- 
hammedans to  perform  their  morning  prayers, 
nnd,  as  far  as  we  could  hear,  voices  were  heard 
uttering  the  ‘Alla  hakubaru’  all  around  us. 
Our  Arabic  interpreters,  Abdul  Kader  and 
Kasumo,  were  not  behind  their  brethern  of 
the  same  faith.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough,  our  small  Christian  party  met  in  the 
hut,  and  I read  the  72d  Psalm,  thanked  God 
for  the  mercies  of  the  past  night,  and  asked 
His  blessings  on  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
Before  breakfast,  messengers  came  from  the 
king  and  Dasaba  to  inquire  after  our  health. 
Not  wishing  to  visit  any  of  them  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Baikie,  we  sent  to  inform  the 
king  that  w$  would  not  come  till  our  head- 
man had  arrived  j but  in  the  mean  time  we 
wished  to  stretch  our  legs  by  walking  about 
the  camp,  to  which  he  gave  his  consent. 
Coming  out  of  our  huts,  we  were  led  through 
the  market  held  in  the  front  of  the  king’s 
quarters  of  the  camp,  but  kept  in  a most 
filthy  state.  We  visited  a blacksmith’s  shop, 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  making  knives, 
while  another  man  was  beating  out  the  blade 
of  a new  sword  after  Eastern  pattern.  A little 
onward  we  went  to  the  brook  which  divided 
the  camp  into  two  parts,  where  two  pits 
were  dug  in  the  sand,  one  received  the 


water  drained  and  filtered  from  the  higher 
ground,  and  in  the  other  were  several  springs 
bubbling  out  from  the  sand,  with  water  as 
pure  as  from  a drip-stone.  This  in  some 
measure  helped  to  explain  my  view  of  an  im- 
portant question,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rise  of 
these  great  rivers  during  the  latter  rain,  com- 
pared with  the  first  rains,  namely,  that  they  are 
supplied  from  all  parts  of  the  country  through 
subterraneous  passages,  which  drain  the 
country  into  the  rivers,  and  cause  a gradual 
rise  even  before  the  latter  rains  begin  to  fall. 
Returning  from  the  springs,  we  went  to  the 
west  side  of  the  camp,  if  possible  to  get  up  to 
an  elevation  where  the  whole  camp  could  be 
seen,  that  Mr.  Glover  might  take  a sketch  of 
the  whole  in  one  view.  On  our  way  we 
passed  many  carcasses  of  horses  dragged 
aside,  on  which  the  turkey  buzzards  were 
feeding  with  the  utmost  composure:  from 
this  state  of  things,  and  other  filthiness 
about,  the  paths  were  very  offensive.  I need 
not  say,  after  reaching  the  extreme  huts  of 
the  west  end,  we  found  the  ground  not  high 
enough,  and,  besides,  full  of  wator,  so  we 
took  another  direction.  On  our  way  we  came 
to  a carpenter’s  shop,  who  was  making 
8 tools  and  wooden  shoes  or  clogs  out  of  pieces 
of  green  wood,  some  utensils  having  been 
already  finished  and  put  out  for  sale.  Leaving 
the  carpenter’s,  we  came  into  a whitesmith’s 
shop,  where  the  smith  was  repairing  the 
royal  brass  trumpet,  called  ‘ Akakine  ’ by  the 
Napes,  the  possession  of  which  constitutes 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Nupe  kings,  aod  a depri- 
vation of  which  is  a token  of  loss  of  power. 
As  we  proceeded  from  this  the  weather  became 
drizzling,  so  we  took  shelter  in  a shed  where 
many  persons  were  sitting  round  a fire  in  the 
midst  of  the  hut.  Here  we  were  asked  to  buy 
slaves ; and,  when  told  that  we  were  no  slave- 
dealers,  we  were  asked  for  silver  dollars  to 
the  amount  of  from  two  to  three  thousand, 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  purchase. 
Our  conversation  turned  to  lawful  trade  and 
commerce,  till  it  was  fine  enough  to  proceed 
on  our  walk,  which  brought  us  to  a market- 
place, where  we  were  surrounded  by  a large 
concourse  of  people ; but  as  the  camp  could 
not  be  seen  here  in  one  view,  we  were 
returning  home,  when  one  of  the  spectators, 
a warrior,  invited  us  to  his  hut,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  palm- wine.  Just  close  to  our 
lodgings  was  the  slave-shed  in  the  market- 
place, which  we  also  visited,  and  counted 
forty  slaves,  including  men  and  women,  with 
their  infants  and  little  boys  and  girls.  I 
asked,  for  information  sake,  the  price  of  a 
woman  with  her  infant,  for  whom  70,000 
cowries  were  asked,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
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for  is  7/.  sterling.  Before  breakfast 
was  over;  after  which  we  intended  to  rest  a 
little  previous  to  the  arrival  of  our  friend, 
oar  hut  was  literally  blocked  up  with  visitors 
of  all  classes,  including  princes,  princesses,  and 
other  persons  of  rank.  Provisions  came  in 
from  all  quarters,  the  king  and  others.  About 
one  p.x.  Drs.  Baikie  and  Davies,  Messrs. 
Barter  and  Dalton,  arrived  at  the  camp,  and 
were  led  direct  to  the  king,  who,  supposing 
we  would  not  have  sufficient  room,  ordered 
their  lodging  in  another  direction ; but  we 
soon  went  after,  and  brought  them  to  our 
q Garters,  where  we  were  comfortably  lodged. 
The  friends  having  taken  some  refresh* 
meat,  which  we  had  prepared  against  their 
arrival,  we  paid  official  visit  to  king  Sumo 
Zaki,  a person  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  received  us  very  cordially.  Having 
shaken  hands  with  us  all,  we  took  our 
sseat  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground  in 
the  open  yard  before  him,  when  we  were 
loaded  again  with  salutations  and  expressions 
of  joy  for  our  coming  to  him  again;  but  it 
was  not  for  his  own  goodness,  but  it  was  God 
who  directed  us  to  this  place  just  about  this 
time,  where  every  thing  was  amicably  settled 
between  them.  Dr.  Baikie  then  told  him  the 
objects  of  his  visit  to  the  country,  and  to  him 
in  particular,  all  of  which  met  his  full  approba- 
tion. After  this  I introduced  myself  to  him 
as  a Mai  lam,  sent  by  the  great  Mallams  from 
the  white  man’s  country,  to  see  the  state  of 
the  heathen  population  under  their  govern- 
ment, and  to  know  their  mind,  whether  we 
might  not  teach  them  the  religion  of  the  Ana- 
sara,  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
trade  among  them.  To  this  he  at  once 
gavea  full  consent,  saying  that  it  was  all 
one ; we  might  teach  them  ; and  that  he  would 
give  us  a place  for  a station  at  Rabba  after 
the  rains.  He  also  gave  full  consent  to  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  river,  with  his  protection 
as  far  as  his  influence  extended.  He  then 
entertained  us  with  a large  calabasbful  of 
kola  nuts,  some  of  which  he  first  partook  of 
himself,  and  then  gave  the  parts  to  Dr.  Bai- 
kie as  a token  of  great  friendship  between  us. 
After  his  presents  were  given  him,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  he  re- 
quested us  to  visit  Dasaba,  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  The  Doctor  had  tried  to  get 
them  both  together  before  the  interview 
took  place,  but  it  was  not  practicable.  Dasaba 
is  half  brother  to  Sumo  Zaki,  on  the  father’s 
side,  who  was  Mallam  Dendo,  but  his  mother 
was  a Nirpe.  We  met  him  dressed  in  a fine 
light  silk  tobe.  He  is  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  appeared  to  be  a person  of 
very  lively  disposition,  and  humorous  in  his 
manner.  After  the  usual  salutations,  we  took 


our  seats  on  the  mats  and  hides  spread  on  the 
ground  for  us.  When  the  doctor  repeated  the 
object  of  his  coming  to  this  country,  it  pleased 
him  so  much  that  he  rolled  in  his  mat  for 
joy,  and  in  such  a jocular  manner,  that  it  ex- 
cited us  all  to  laughter.  He  was  quite  agree- 
able to  any  thing  which  bis  brother  agreed  to, 
to  whom  he  has  given  the  first  place  : Sumo 
Zaki’s  wishes  were  his  wishes.  After  the 
kola  nuts  were  passed,  he  presented  the  Doctor 
with  a cow;  but  when  he  had  received  the 
Doctor’s  presents  be  was  so  pleased  that  he  also 
gave  him  a sheep,  lots  of  yams,  and  a pot  of 
palm-oil.  On  our  leaving,  he  accompanied  us 
to  the  street,  and  saw  us  mount  in  safety ; and 
we  returned  to  our  lodging.  When  once  bad 
prejudices  are  raised  in  the  mind,  especially  of  a 
bigoted  people  like  the  Mohammedans,  whose 
religion  does  not  teach  charitable  constructions 
of  what  might  be  said  of  any  other  people,  how 
absurd  and  unlikely  soever  it  may  be,  it  is  a 
most  difficult  task  to  overcome  such  prejudices 
in  any  other  way  but  by  showing  the  reverse 
by  our  own  dealings  with  them.  It  has  been 
circulated  about  the  country,  and  believed, 
that  as  the  Anasaras  do  not  believe  the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed  they  cannot  be  friendly 
with  the  people  of  that  faith;  nor  could 
the  Anasaras  bear  the  sight  of  a Moham- 
medan praying  in  the  name  of  Mohammed, 
whom  they  believe  to  be  the  true  prophet 
of  God.  Bat  the  appearance  of  Abdul  Kader, 
the  interpreter,  and  Kosumo,  a Yoruba, 
both  of  them  Mohammedans,  and  tolerable 
Arabic  scholars,  in  our  company,  excited 
some  inquiries  respecting  their  situation,  and 
the  treatment  they  received  from  us  on  board. 
Sumo  Zaki  himself  was  not  backward  in 
having  bis  curiosity  gratified  in  this  respect ; 
and  they  were  not  a little  surprised  to  hear, 
from  these  men  of  their  own  persuasion,  that 
we  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  did  not  in  the  least  put  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  performing  their  religious 
exercises.  These  were  certainly  unexpected 
tidings  to  the  people,  shut  up  in  the  interior 
among  themselves,  and  having  no  intercourse 
with  the  civilized  world.  Those  who  brought 
them  news  from  the  coast  were  not  those  who 
had  opportunity  of  disarming  themselves  of  the 
prejudices  they  had  imbibed  by  mingling  with 
Christians  of  sound  principles  and  of  friendly 
dispositions.  A Mohammedan  can  never  be 
brought  round  by  his  religion  being  quarrelled 
with,  and  abusively  charged  with  falsehood 
and  imposition  ; but  by  kind  treatment  they 
may  be  led  to  read  and  study  the  Christian 
Bible,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  lead 
to  correct  him  from  the  error  of  his  way. 

“ The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  re- 
ceiving visitors,  by  whom  our  huts,  and  the 
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little  spaces  around  them,  were  completely 
blocked  up.  In  the  evening  we  assembled  in 
our  hut,  and  thanked  God  for  the  blessings  of 
the  day,  and  craved  His  protection  for  the 
evening  and  nigbt. 

" Sept.  17 — Wishing  to  start  from  the  camp 
as  early  as  possible,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
cross  the  swamp  by  daylight,  Seriki,  a Haussa, 
was  sent  to  ask  the  king  for  an  early  inter- 
view ; but  he  could  not  be  seen  till  after  eight. 
When  we  went  to  him  he  was  sitting  in  his 
room  close  by  the  doorway,  which  was 
screened  by  a coarse  bamboo  mat,  through 
which  he  could  see  outside.  Mats  were 
spread  for  us  outside  in  front  of  the  door, 
where  we  took  our  seat.  The  king  apologised 
for  not  coming  out,  or  taking  off  the  mat,  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  dressed  himself ; but  at 
last  he  called  for  his  tobe,  folded  up  the  mat, 
and  shook  us  by  the  hands.  He  very  earnestly 
urged  the  Doctor  to  pay  a visit  to  three  per- 
sons of  consequence  before  we  left  the  camp, 
to  clear  him  'of  any  charge  of  suspicion  of 
having  hindered  us  from  going  to  their  quarters 
to  pay  them  respects.  These  persons  were 
Umoru,  a first  cousin  of  his,  an  influential 
man,  and  by  whose  valour  and  exertions  the 
rebel  Umoru,  of  the  same  name,  was  con- 
quered. The  next  person  was  the  young 
prince  Isa,  who  is  to  be  made  king  of  Nupe, 
and  to  share  the  country  with  the  Felani 
kings.  The  third  person  was  the  king’s  own 
sister,  Abibata,  who  had  been  very  liberal  to 
us.  She  sent  us  milk  and  butter  and  a large 
turkey  for  our  entertainment  at  the  camp. 
Sumo  Zaki  said,  he,  his  sister  Abibata,  and 
Dasaba,  were  the  only  three  remaining  chil- 
dren of  their  father.  The  Doctor  consented 
to  comply  with  this  request,  Seriki  taking 
the  lead.  He  took  us  to  the  other  side 
of  the  brook,  which  we  crossed  by  a strong 
bridge  of  palm-trees  laid  across  the  water, 
about  five  feet  wide,  and  firmly  filled  with 
earth  between,  for  foot  and  horse  passage. 
The  valley  through  which  the  brook  runs  was 
cleared  of  all  under  bushes,  while  the  grove 
of  lofty  palm,  and  other  trees  of  evergreen 
foliage,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a well- 
planned  avenue,  with  agreeable  shade  on  a 
sunny  day,  if  regard  was  only  paid  to  free  it 
from  all  kinds  of  nuisances.  Passing  the 
carcasses  of  horses  just  dragged  from  the  vul- 
tures, we  walked  by  the  walls  of  the  town  of 
Bide,  from  which  the  camp  receives  its  name. 
In  the  opposite  camp  we  visited  Isa,  a nice 
quiet- looking  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
From  thence  we  visited  the  king’s  sister  in  the 
town  of  Bida;  but  owing  to  some  circum- 
stances or  custom  of  the  Felani,  we  could  not 
see  her.  She  spoke  to  us  from  behind  a mat, 
which  served  as  a partition  between  us.  She 


called  Mr.  Crook  in,  and  presented  him  with 
a nice  cloth,  as  a token  of  remembrance  for 
the  high  respect  she  had  for  his  father,  and 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  Mr.  Crook  could 
have  staid  with  them.  From  the  king’s  sister 
we  went  out  of  the  town  of  Bida  to  the  camp 
of  Prince  Umoru,  a considerable  distance  from 
the  town.  Umoru  was  dressed  in  a shirt  and 
tobe  of  silk  damask,  and  scarlet  superfine 
Turkish  trousers:  a claret-colour  superfine 
cloak,  richly  braided  with  gold  lace,  laid  by 
his  side,  and  a slave  constantly  fanning  him. 
He  was  a fine-looking  young  man,  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  generally  called  the 
king’s  son.  He  sent  ns  a bullock  the  evening 
before,  for  which  the  Doctor  thanked  him, 
and  promised  to  make  him  a return  if  he  sent 
a messenger  with  us  to  the  ship.  He  was  very 
anxious  that  we  should  see  his  brothers,  for 
whom  he  had  sent ; but  as  they  had  not  made 
their  appearance,  we  left  without  seeing  them. 
We  were  about  three  hours  performing  these 
visits,  when  we  returned  to  the  king,  and  re- 
ported ourselves ; but  he  once  more  begged 
and  urged  our  perseverance  to  see  the  head 
of  the  escort  who  came  with  him  from  Sokoto, 
which  we  did  ; after  which  we  took  leave  of 
him,  and  he  appointed  a messenger  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Illorin,  or  to  any  other  place  we 
wished  to  visit.  On  our  way  to  the  king  this 
morning,  by  the  slave-market,  we  unex- 
pectedly passed  the  dead  body  of  a neglected 
sick  slave  who  died  during  the  night;  and,  on 
our  return,  we  avoided  the  sight,  by  wending 
our  way  to  our  huts  in  a different  direction, 
showing  thereby  the  delicacy  of  our  feelings, 
and  sympathy  with  a fellow-sufferer,  and 
as  a reproof  of  their  apathy  and  hard- 
heartedness. Abdul  Rader,  the  interpreter, 
went  to  the  king,  and  told  him  how  we  felt  at 
such  an  unusual  sight  as  this ; whereupon  the 
king  expressed  his  regret,  and  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  case,  or  else  he  would  have  or- 
dered the  immediate  removal  of  the  body, 
which  he  did  soon  afterwards. 

“ Having  completed  our  visits,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  our  return ; but  as  the 
people  there  kept  the  best  horses  for  kidnap- 
ping and  warlike  purposes,  they  did  not  like 
to  fetch  them  out  for  our  use  to  the  river 
side,  so  it  took  about  another  hour  to  get 
horses,  and  finally  to  get  our  packages  taken 
by  carriers  with  promise  of  payment  Dasaba 
was  very  anxious  we  should  call  on  him  as 
we  passed  hy  his  camp,  being  on  the  way, 
which  we  did.  He  had  sent  us  additional 
presents  of  a pot  of  honey  and  about  a bushel 
of  rice.  On  our  arrival  at  his  house,  he 
showed  the  superfine  tobe  and  a length  of 
printed  muslin  with  which  the  Doctor  had  pre- 
sented him,  as  the  only  portion  he  kept  for 
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himself,  but  the  rest  of  the  things  he  gave  to 
his  brother,  Sumo  Zaki.  I at  once  saw  the 
policy  of  this : they  being  the  only  persons 
to  whom  the  presents  were  made,  thought 
their  secondary  chiefs  and  headmen  should 
hare  some  share  with  them  also,  hence  he 
sent  a portion  of  his  to  his  brother.  Dasaba 
remarked  that  he  had  three  times  seen  steam- 
ers come  up  the  river,  but  they  never  traded 
with  them : how  that  was  we  could  not  ac- 
count for;  but  he  was  assured  this  time  that  a 
regular  trade  was  about  to  be  now  introduced 
into  the  river,  with  which  idea  he  was  highly 
delighted.  He  accompanied  *us  outside,  and 
saw  us  safely  on  our  way,  Lieutenant  Glover 
and  Dr.  Davies  having  preceded  us  to  ascend 
a hill,  from  which  a sketch  of  the  whole 
camp  could  be  taken  in  one  view. 

“In  a disturbed  country  like  this,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  expected  but  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  will  be  very  poor.  Since  our  ar- 
rival at  the  camp  we  were  constantly  warned 
to  keep  our  articles  out  of  the  way,  to  prevent 
rubbery.  The  slaves  are  not  cared  for  by 
their  masters  : they  lived  upon  what  they 
could  produce  in  the  fields,  or  what  they 
could  earn  by  personal  exertions  by  labour, 
which  latter  the  male  population  has  no  re- 
lish for,  except  for  war.  The  number  of 
people  in  the  camp,  women  and  children  in- 
clusive, is  estimated  at  60,000.  The  females 
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are  great  traders  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  buy  grain  and  yams  to  sell  in  the  camp. 
Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  camp,  a party  of 
kidnappers  were  returning  from  a foraging 
expedition  to  some  neighbouring  tribes:  after 
meeting  with  severe  repulses,  they  at  last 
overcame  the  poor  people.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  an  open  plain,  undulating  and  dot- 
ted about  with  shea-butter,  and  locust-trees 
in  great  abundance.  The  soil  is  rather  poor 
and  sandy  about  the  camp,  but,  half-way  to- 
wards the  river,  is  tolerable,  where  dawa,corn, 
ground-nuts,  and  beni  seeds  are  grown.  As 
our  horses  were  not  of  equal  strength,  we 
could  not  keep  pace  together.  I was  the  last 
to  come  to  the  swamp,  which  the  lights  from 
the  two  lamps  sent  from  the  ship  enabled  me 
to  cross  by  wading  up  to  the  middle,  and  I 
got  on  board  about  nine  p.m.  The  horses 
were  left  ou  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  be- 
cause it  was  safer  to  go  through  it  in  the 
night  without  them.’1 

On  re-entering  the  Kowarra,  the  ruins  of 
Rabba  were  passed.  The  town,  destroyed 
during  the  war  between  the  brothers,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  rebuilt  as  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  memorial  of  their  reconcili- 
ation. The  importance  of  this  place,  as  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Yoruba  oountry, 
and  a door  of  entrance  into  the  interior,  can 
scarcely  be  overrated. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BIBLES? 


BY  A CALCUTTA  MISSIONARY. 


The  ryots  of  Bengal,  more  than  85,000,000 
in  number,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  as  little 
tble  to  read  now,  as  they  were  when,  in  1837, 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  published  the  report  of  Mr. 
Adams,  exposing  the  fearful  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  masses.  Young  Ben- 
gal has  started  up  since,  to  spout  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  and  men,  like  the  Nana  Sahib, 
have  received  a whitewash  of  European  know- 
ledge — but  the  Bengal  ryot  still  remains 
buried  in  the  slough  of  ignorance.  2500  years 
igo  Hindu  Menu  excluded  the  masses  from 
the  light  of  knowledge— u the  Sudrawho  read* 
the  Shastra  shall  have  melted  lead  poured  down 
hi*  throat?9  their  condition  in  Bengal,  under 
the  regime  of  Christian  England,  is  little  bet- 
ter in  this  respect. 

Missionaries  want  to  bring  the  Bible,  with 
its  glorious,  soul  enlivening  truths,  to  them ; 
hut  without  the  ability  to  read  intelligently, 
the  Bible  is  a book  of  hieroglyphics : the 
schoolmaster  is  as  necessary  an  element  for 
Bible  reading,  as  the  eye  is  for  vision.  We 
have  in  Bengal  plenty  of  Bibles  in  the  peoples’ 
own  language ; but  how  few  are  the  readers  1 
We  fear,  that  out  of  this  rural  population  of 
^>000,000,  not  more  than  2 or  3 per  cent,  at 


the  utmost  can  read  the  Bible  intelligently. 
We  lay  stress  on  the  word  intelligently,  be- 
cause the  Bengalis  themselves  have  many 
thousand  indigenous  schools,  where  some  learn 
enough  of  reading  to  enable  them  to  read 
MS.  accounts,  and  some  of  their  own  MS. 
mythological  books;  bat  it  is  a very  different 
thing  to  peruse  a book  on  the  licentious  revels 
of  Krishna,  and  a printed  book  like  the  Bible, 
which,  in  introducing  new  ideas,  must  use 
many  words  new,  and  many  in  a sense  quite 
unknown,  to  an  untangbt  people.  If  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  reading  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  had  the  question  put  to  him,  “ under- 
standest  thou  what  tbou  readest  ?”  bow 
much  more  is  it  applicable  to  India,  where 
the  masses  cannot  even  spell  the  words  of  the 
book,  much  less  have  any  clue  to  those  innu- 
merable references,  on  history,  geography,  bio- 
graphy, &c.,  with  which  the  Bible  teems?  The 
writer  of  this  paper  has  felt  this  great  difficulty 
with  congregations  of  adult  native  Christians : 
wbat  must  it  be,  then,  with  the  heathen  1 
Preaching  is  unquestionably  God’s  chief 
ordinance ; but  preaching,  without  a carefully 
read  and  studied  Bible,  will  do  more  do  iu  the 
spiritual  warfare,  than  will  cavalry  without  ar- 
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tillery  in  an  Indian  battle.  This  preaching,  too 
is  carried  on  by  foreigners,  only  a small 
number  of  whom  gain  that  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  native  modes  of  thought  and 
manner  of  illustrating  ideas  which  the  teachers 
of  idolatry  in  this  country  know  so  well  how 
to  wield.  God  is  a God  of  means.  Were  a 
Frenchman  to  go  to  England,  and,  after  read- 
ing half-a-dozen  English  books,  proceed  to 
Yorkshire  to  preach  Romanism  to  the  En- 
glish peasants,  how  little  impression  would  he 
make  1 This  is  not  said  to  depreciate  preach- 
ing ; but  merely  to  show,  that  if  the  preaching 
is  to  tell,  the  people  must  be  put  in  the  con- 
dition of  “ searching  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  things  are  so.”  Christianity  is 
a “ religion  of  the  Book”  Protestants,  in 
preaching,  must  appeal  to  the  Book;  but,  alasl 
the  people  cannot  read  it.  If  we  are  to  have 
a Christianity  in  India  superior  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  old  Portuguese,  then  it  must 
arise  from  a Bible-taught  peasantry,  who, 
like  the  Scotch  peasants,  will  be  imbued  with 
the  Bible  as  pointed  out  in  that  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  Burns',  “ The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night.”  Bible  circulation  is  most  seriously 
obstructed  by  the  inability  of  the  masses  to 
read.  The  Hindus  have  a proverb,  “ What 
is  the  use  of  looking-glasses  to  blind  fakirs  V 9 
but  nearly  35,000,000  in  Bengal  are  those 
blind  fakirs,  to  whom  the  Bibles  are  of  about 
as  much  use  as  spectacles  would  be  to  the  blind, 
or  pianos  to  the  deaf.  The  educated  Brahmins 
in  this  country  are  indifferent,  if  not  hostile, 
to  enlightening  the  common  people : the  means 
of  doing  it,  then,  must  depend  on  the  Govern- 
ment which  draws  such  a revenue  from  the 
sweat  of  the  ryot,  and  on  Christian  philan- 
thropy, which,  throwing  aside  the  trammels 
of  caste,  regards  the  welfare  of  all.  Knowledge 
is  power,  and  Biblical  knowledge  would  be  the 
strongest  lever  to  wield  against  caste. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  in  his 
celebrated  minute  on  “ the  Police  and  Cri- 
minal J ustice  in  Bengal,”  has  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing opinion,  the  result  of  his  long  expe- 
rience of  Bengal — 

“ Whik  the  mass  of  the  people  remain  in 
their  present  state  of  ignorance  and  debase- 
ment, all  laws  and  all  systems  must  be  com- 
paratively useless  and  vain.  Above  all  things 
that  can  be  done  for  this  people  is,  their  gra- 
dual, intellectual,  and  moral  advancement, 
through  the  slow  but  certain  means  of  a 
widely -spreading  popular  system  of  vernacu- 
lar education.” 

Acting  in  this  spirit,  the  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of  Bengal  applied  to  the  Government 
of  India  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  grant-in-aid 
system,  which  requires  the  rural  population 
to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  schools  which  they 
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do  not  value,  and  which  have  become  a dead 
failure.  The  Government  of  India  positively  re- 
fused, and  thus  the  Bengal  peasant  has  no  means 
whatever  of  enlightenment,  except  in  Christian 
England  taking  the  question  up : not  even  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  has  taught  the  Government  of 
India  that  the  masses  are  to  be  enlightened. 
The  actual  state  of  Bengal  stands  thus : — 

Rural  Population  of  Bengal,  aay. ....... 35 ,000,000 

Land-tax  paid £3,759,000  sterii  Dg. 

Grant-in-aid  for  their  education  for  one 

Star £2,400  sterling. 

Is  this  to  continue  ? If  so,  what  prospect  is 
there  of  having  a population  able  to  read  the 
Bible?  Is  our  system  to  be,  then,  “ Ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion  ?”  In  the  lives  of 
the  majority  of  Europeans,  the  masses  observe 
little  to  dispose  them  to  become  Christians, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  read  for  themselves 
the  Book  which  would  let  them  see  what 
Christianity  really  is — they  cannot  search  the 
Scriptures.  The  Supreme  Government  of 
India  makes  the  following  ad  mission* — “ The 
plain  fact  appears  to  be,  that,  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  the  lower  classes  have  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  or  desire  education,  and 
that  the  higher  classes  generally  are  not  actually 
desirous  that  their  inferiors  should  be  edu- 
cated.”  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  caste  sys- 
tem is  at  work  in  education,  as  in  other  matters : 
the  Brahmins  will  do  nothing  to  enlighten  the 
Sudras,  and  yet  the  Government  of  India, 
true  to  its  traditional  policy  of  having  legisla- 
tion and  education  for  the  rich,  and  not  for  the 
poor— for  the  high-caste  man,  and  not  for  the  low 
caste  man— has  here  sternly  refused  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Bengal  Government  to  do  some- 
thing effective  for  enlightening  the  masses. 
The  Sepoy  was  excluded  from  the  light  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  has  made  his  masters  pay  the 
penalty  for  that  policy. 

It  is  easy  to  circulate  Bibles:  the  people 
will  rush  in  crowds  to  receive  them  with 
thanks,  for  English  paper  is  most  valuable 
and  useful  for  domestic  and  shop  purposes; 
but  as  for  the  reading  and  understanding,  that 
is  another  question. 

What  we  require,  then,  is  the  establishment 
of  a large  number  of  schools  which  will  have 
for  their  express  aim  the  enabling  the  masses 
to  read  intelligently,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  clauses 
of  the  Education  Despatch  of 1853,  relating  to 
education  for  the  masses,  be  sincerely  carried 
out;  and  not  adopt,  as  hitherto,  and  now,  a 
principle  in  education  for  them,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  one  in  judicial  matters — that 
no  police  or  magistrates  be  provided  for 
thieves,  unless  the  thieves  themselves  consent 
to  defray  half  the  expenses. 


* See  Educational  Report  for  1856-57,  p.  26. 
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EakthquaUS  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
amongst  the  most  portentous  of  physical 
phenomena.  The  stroke  and  its  replicant, 
the  disturbance  caused  to  all  the  works  of 
man,  when  the  firm  basin  on  which  they  had 
been  erected  is  itself  moved,  and  the  strongest 
buildings  in  an  instant  more  completely 
ruined  than  by  months  of  siege  and  bombard- 
ment— the  violent  paroxysms  of  the  agitated 
mountains,  and  the  sluggish  fiery  currents  of 
descending  lava — these  are  among  the  dread 
convulsions  of  nature ; and  yet,  appalling  as 
they  are,  science  teaches  us  that  they  have 
their  uses.  “ Inequalities  of  surface  eminently 
adapt  the  globe  to  the  residence  of  man  during 
his  threescore  yean  and  ten,  and  of  the 
myriads  of  different  races  of  beings  that  in- 
habit it  But  the  waste  of  the  elevated  dry 
land  is  a gradual  yet  sure  effect  produced  by 
the  atmospheric  and  aqueoUs  causes  that 
constantly  act  upon  it  These,  without  an 
antagonists  power,  would  in  time  reduce  the 
inequalities  of  alluvial  countries  nearly  to  an 
uniform  level,  bring  the  habitable  part  of  our 
planet  down  to  the  ocean  line,  and  convert 
scenes  of  fertility  and  busy  life  ^nto  vast  la- 
gones  and  marshes,  which  only  inferior 
orders  of  animals  can  occupy.  The  antago- 
nistic power  is  the  subterranean  upheaving 
agency— a rare  visitant — often  at  rest  for 
ages,  and  then  counteracting,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  effect  of  the  raine,  rills,  tor- 
rents, rivers,  atmosphere,  and  seas,  that  have 
been  preying  upon  the  soil,” 

The  moral  world  has  also  its  phenomena* 
Political  and  social  convulsions,  disturbances 
of  nations,  the  paroxysms  of  human  passion, 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  fiery  wrath  of  man 
on  man — these  are  as  the  earthquake  and 
volcano.  They  are  calamitous  in  their 
results:  human  life  is  wasted,  domestic  happi- 
ness disturbed  and  broken  up,  widows  and 
orphans  are  multiplied  throughout  the  land, 
and  ripening  harvests  are  trodden  down  and 
crushed  beneath  the  iron  tread  of  embattled 
hosts.  Such  calamities  have  supervened  in 
India.  The  supplement  to  the  QaatetU  re- 
cently published  gives  the  long  list  of  those 
who  perished  amidst  the  throes  of  this  mor- 
tal struggle,  which  now  for  twelve  months 
has  raged  throughout  India.  “ Officers, 
civil  servants,  missionaries,  traders,  with 
their  wives  and  sisters,  their  little  children, 
their  English  nurses,  their  native  servants, 
and,  in  more  than  one  case,  Christian  con- 
verts,” have  been  involved  in  one  indiscri- 
minate massacre.  Not  leas  than  72  pages 
are  filled  with  the  namos  of  sufferers  who 
Vol.  x.  I 


have  perished  amidst  the  horrors  of  a con- 
vulsion, compared  with  which,  death  amidst 
the  shock  and  ruin  caused  by  the  terre  muoto, 
or  the  fiery  eruption  of  the  volcano,  would  be 
deemed  a mild  and  welcome  release.  The 
crater  of  Mowna  Roa,  in  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
is  described  as  being  of  horrible  sublimity. 
Travellers  who  have  climbed  to  its  brink 
found  themselves  looking  down  into  a fear- 
ful gulpb,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  “ The 
edge  of  the  crater  was  so  steep,  that  it  seemed 
as  if,  by  a single  leap,  they  could  plunge  into 
the  lowest  abyss.  Its  surface  had  all  the 
agitation  of  an  oeean.  Billow  after  billow 
tossed  its  monstrous  bosom  into  the  air,  and 
occasionally  the  waves  from  opposite  direc- 
tions met  with  such  violence  as  to  dash  the 
fiery  spray  in  the  concussion  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high yet  how  many  who  would  have  deemed 
it  a merciful  deliverance  to  have  been  Hung 
alive  into  that  agitated  se*  of  fire,  if  so  be 
they  might  have  escaped  the  loathsome  touch 
of  Sepoy  cruelty  f 

Yet  we  may  feel  assured  that  for  such  dread 
calamities  some  stern  necessity  existed,  and 
that  they  never  would  have  beeft  permitted 
but  for  the  correction  of  great  evils.  Like 
the  aqueous  and  atmospherio  influences  to 
whioh  reference  has  been  made,  there  have 
been  injurious  influences  at  work  in  India, 
the  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  deprive 
Christianity  of  the  high  prestige  which  be- 
longs to  it,  as  the  alone  truth  of  God,  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  level  of  surrounding  heathenism, 
and  merge  all  distinctions  in  one  dreary  and 
monotonous  level  of  religious  indifferentism. 
Such  influences  have  been  long,  although 
silently, at  work,  and  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  free  action  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
millions  of  the  Hindus.  The  earthquake  has 
therefore  been  permitted  to  interpose  the 
subterranean  upheaving  agency,  to  remove 
them  out  of  the  way.  Dispensations  of  grace 
and  mercy  to  the  nations  of  our  earth  have 
been  often  ushered  in  by  the  storm  and  tempest. 
They  go  before  to  break  up  the  stagnation 
which  would  render  men  indifferent  to  the 
voice  of  mercy : “ a great  and  strong  wind 
rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
rocks  before  the  Lord ; but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  wind : and  after  the.wind  an  earthquake ; 
hut  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake : and 
after  the  earthquake  a fire ; but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  fire:”  these  were  only  preparatory 
movements,  emblematical  of  thejudgments ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  hardness  of  the  human 
heart;  but  when  they  have  gone  before  and  done 
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their  work,  then  comes  “ the  still  small  voice.” 
Let  os  trust  it  will  be  so  now;  and  that,  as  when 
the  prophet  heard  it,  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle  and  went  out  and  stood  at  the  entering 
in  of  the  cave,  so  men,  instructed  by  the  past,  will 
be  subdued  to  reverential  attention,  and  be 
disposed  to  hear  and  receive  with  meekness 
God’s  message  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Let  us  consider  some  advantages  which 
may  be  elicited  from  the  chaos  and  confusion 
which  have  had  place  in  India,  remembering 
that  out  of  a chaos  there  rose  into  existence  a 
habitable  world  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
perfect  arrangement;  that  amidst  prevailing 
darkness,  light,  with  an  instantaneous  birth, 
shed  forth  its  illuminating  influence;  and 
that  God’s  majesty  and  glory  are  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed,  than  when  out  of 
evil  He  educes  good,  and  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him. 

It  can  no  longer  be  pretended  that  Hin- 
duism is  a harmless  and  innocuous  system, 
imparting  to  the  people  a mild  and  inoffensive 
type  of  character,  so  much  so,  that  some  have 
not  hesitated  to  deprecate  all  interference  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  to  urge 
that  it  would  be  far  more  consistent  with 
charity  to  leave  them  in  that  belief  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  than,  by  bringing 
them  to  a profession  of  Christianity,  burden 
them  with  increasing  responsibilities.  But 
for  the  clearer  insight  into  its  true  cha- 
racter, which  passing  events  have  afforded  us, 
this  long  existing  indisposition  to  interfere 
with  the  Hindu  system  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  gathered  new  strength  from  the 
illusions  of  modern  pantheism. 

The  following  passages  from  a recent  publi- 
cation seem  to  point  in  this  direction,  and  to 
affirm  that  there  is,  in  the  different  heathen 
systems,  that  which  is  true  and  good,  and  that 
so  far  Christ  is  working  in  and  through  those 
systems;  and  that  if  there  be  in  them  ele- 
ments of  a reverse  character,  the  same  are 
also  to  be  found  in  Protestant  Christianity, 
and  that  Christ  is  to  be  viewed  as  working 
through  the  good  in  every  system,  and  fight- 
ing  against  the  evil  in  every  system : so  that 
He  affects  all  religious  systems,  and  yet 
does  not  fully  identify  Himself  with  any. 
Christ,  by  His  Spirit,  no  longer  dwells  exclu- 
sively in  His  church,  but  is  diffused  through- 
out all  systems,  all  nations.  Let  our  readers 
judge  for  themselves. 

“ If  we  answer  the  question  in  the  text  [Matt, 
xxii.  42]  as  St  Paul  answered  it,  we  shall  say, 
4 We  think  of  Christ  as  the  King  who  led  the 
hosts  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  into  the 
Land  of  Promise.  We  think  of  Him  as  the 
true  King  of  all  those  nations  in  the  old  world 


which  were  dreaming  of  other  kings  tBd 
leaders,  and  moulding  them  after  their  fancies. 
We  think  of  Him  as  the  source  of  all  that  was 
righteous,  true,  and  brave  in  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. We  think  of  Him  as  the  only  source  of 
what  was  righteous,  brave,  and  true  in  all  the 
heathen  people.  . . . We  think  of  Himasthe 
Giver,  not  of  rain  only  and  fruitful  seasons, 
but  of  moral  instincts,  a sense  of  what  is  just  * 
and  lovely,  a power  ot  doing  right  and  gene- 
rous acts,  to  Pagans  and  to  Mussulmans : wo 
think  of  every  Hindfi  feeling  respecting  in- 
carnation and  sacrifices  as  a feeling  after 
Him  who  could  truly  become  one  with  men, 
and  truly  and  perfectly  offer  Himself  for 
men.  We  think  of  Him  as  the  inspirer  of 
the  Mussulman  belief  in  a one  living  God, 
and  of  the  Mussulman’s  wrath  against  idol 
worship.  We  think  of  Him  as  withering  the 
strength  of  the  Hindu  because  he  gave  himself 
to  unclean  services  and  bloody  sacrifices ; as 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Latin  nations 
against  Mohammedanism  because  it  divided 
man  from  God,  so  reducing  man  into  a 
slave,  and  turning  God  into  a tyrant  We 
think  of  Him  as  fighting  from  age  to  age  on 
behalf  of  the  truth  for  which  Romanists  have 
been  witness,  that  there  is  a one  family 
under  one  Head,  united  in  one  Father,  pos- 
sessed by  one  Spirit.  We  think  of  Him  as 
fighting  from  age  to  age  against  that  false- 
hood which  has  borne  all  detestable  fruits  in 
practice,  that  the  family  on  earth  has  been 
separated  from  the  family  in  Heaven ; that 
it  has  an  earthly  lord,  or  an  earthly  father; 
that  the  spirit  within  it  can  ever  be  a spirit 
working  lies,  and  not  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  We 
think  of  Him  as  fighting  on  the  side  of  Pro- 
testants whensoever  they  are  resisting  these 
fictions  and  asserting  the  dominion  of  the  Son 
of  man  and  the  Son  of  God  against  His  ser- 
vants who  usurp  His  name.  We  think  of 
Him  as  fighting  against  Protestants,  and  baf- 
fling and  confounding  them,  whensoever  they 
set  up  their  sect  notions  and  theories  agaiost 
His  universal  and  eternal  kingdom.” 

So  likewise  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

i(  The  promise  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  has 
been  fulfilled  in  every  new  light  that  has  been 
thrown  on  the  laws  of  language,  the  relation 
of  languages  to  each  other,  their  mysterious 
connexion  with  the  life  and  being  of  man ; 
in  the  patient  efforts  of  every  physical  student; 
in  the  discoveries  that  have  rewarded  them  ; 
in  the  power  of  benefiting  human  beings, 
which  accompanies  that  knowledge.” 

And  so  the  Missionary  is  blamed  because  ho 
preaches  Jesus  as  a Saviour  to  men,  that 
through  faith  they  become  in  Him,  instead  of 
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teaching  them  that  they  are  already,  as  men, 
in  Him,  and  ought  therefore  to  believe  in 

Him. 

“Why  does  any  Hindd  feel  that  there  must 
be  such  a Saviour,  such  a Master,  as  he  speaks 
off  Why  does  any  feel  that  that  Master  must 
be  his?  Can  the  earnest  man  who  has  yielded 
to  Christ  as  a Master  for  himself,  who. has 
ventured  so  much  upon  the  possibility  that  be 
might  find  others  who  could  receive  Him  also, 
stop  short  of  thht  full  conviction  which  was 
expressed  by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  alone  gave  him  strength  to  preach  his 
Gospel,  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  every  man ; 
'that  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  V 9 

And  the  consolation  of  the  Missionary  is  to 
be  this,  that  He  who  sent  him  can  bring  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  without  the 
instrumentality  of  the  word  or  message. 

“The  sight  of  this  multitude  from  every 
nation  and  kindred  must  have  been  a lesson 
to  the  Missionary  of  that  day,  may  be  a lesson 
to  the  Missionary  of  this,  tending  to  abate  his 
pride,  but  also — why  do  I say  hut,  why  not 
therefore  ? — his  despair.  He  sometimes  tries 
to  console  himself  with  thoughts  of  God's 
mercy  to  those  who  are  ignorant,  and  have 
hsd  no  means  of  knowing  better.  But  then 
he  sees  that  the  heathen  among  whom  he 
goes  are  actually  brutalized  and  corrupted : 
no  tolerance  of  their  religion  can  make  that 
fat  less  appalling  to  him.  And  then,  when 
be  thinks  how  few  can  ever  hear  his  preach- 
ing, bow  few  can  understand  the  sounds  he 
utters,  he  begins  to  doubt  if  God  has  not  de- 
serted His  own  world.  But  it  is  not  so.  His 
converts  may  be  tew.  He  may  have  little 
power  of  making  himself  intelligible.  But 
He  of  whom  the  Missionary  speaks,  He  who 
has  sent  him,  has  His  ways  of  making  Him- 
self intelligible ; has  His  ways  of  bringing  peo- 
ple of  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and  clime, 
throogh  much  tribulation,  to  a knowledge  of 
the  Lord  who  died  for  them,  and  is  ever  with 
them;  to  a knowledge  of  His  Father  and  their 
Fsther.  They  are  not  saved  each  by  the  sect 
fee  professeth.  They  are  saved  by  the  one 
Kune  which  is  given  under  heaven.  But  it 
does  not  depend  upon  our  lips  or  our  wisdom, 
tfeanks  be  to  God!  how  they  shall  become 
toquainted  with  that  Name.  If  the  letters  of 
k do  reach  them  through  us,  it  is  another  than 
we  who  has  shown  them  what  it  means. 
Surely  He  can  show  it  them,  though  we 
stammer  ever  so  much  in  the  utterance  of  it, 
tfeough  we  do  not  utter  it  at  all."* 

We  shall  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  essen- 


•44  The  Indian  Crisis  Fire  Sermons  by  the 
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tial  principles  of  Hinduism,  that  the  injurious 
nature  of  the  influence  which  alone  it  is  capable 
of  exercising  may  be  at  once  perceptible. 

It  is  pantheistic.  The  modern  pantheist  * 
may  learn  from  Hinduism  that  his  dreamy 
sentimentalism  is  capable  of  combination  with 
the  foulest  developements  of  moral  evil.  The 
materia]  universe,  according  to  this  system,  is 
but  the  ideal  expansion  of  the  one  entity. 
All  souls,  of  which  vegetables  and  brutes,  as . 
well  as  men,  are  supposed  to  be  possessed,  are 
emanations  from  the  supreme  mind,  as  sparks 
from  fire,  or  vapour  from  the  ocean.  Hence 
a the  soul  is  a portion  of  the  Supreme  Ruler:" 
the  relation  is  not  that  of  master  and  servant, 
ruler  and  subject, but  is  that  of  whole  and  part." 
Hence,  so  far  as  this  absurdity  obtains,  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  is  weakened, 
and  eventually  extinguished. 

Again,  the  system  is  not  only  pantheistic, 
but  polytheistic.  The  energies  of  the  God-  - 
head  are  personified,  and  those  of  creation, 
perservation,  and  destruction,  are  represented 
by  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  three  females,  Durga,  Luksh- 
mi,  and  Suruswuti ; and  into  these  six  con- 
ceptions may  be  resolved  the  numerous  po- 
pulation of  the  Hindu  mythology.  What, 
then,  shall  be  said  of  the  characters  of  these 
quasi  deities?  Truly  there  is  not  a single 
god  in  the  regions  of  Hindu  mythology,  which, 
if  transformed  into  a living  man  or  woman  in 
the  streets  of  London,  would  not  be,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
authorities,  as  a pest  and  plague  to  society, 
and  be  sentenced  to  the  treadmill  or  trans- 
portation, as  a just  punishment  for  the  ne- 
farious actions  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
petrated by  them.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  material  forms  with  which  they  clothe 
these  gods  are  peculiarly  hideous  and  repul- 
sive. The  four- faced  and  four-handed  Brahma 
riding  upon  a swan;  the  four-armed  Vishnu 
seated  on  Garuda,  the  prince  of  eagles,  an 
animal  half  bird  half  man ; Siva,  with  one 
head,  three  eyes,  and  two  arms,  riding  on  a 
bull,  covered  with  ashes,  naked,  his  eyes  in- 
flamed with  intoxicating  herbs,  having  in 
one  hand  a horn,  and  in  the  other  a drum  ; the 
elephant-headed  Ganesa ; the  ten-armed 
Durga  ; the  black,  and  yet  blood-stained 
Kali what  monstrous  things  are  here! 
And  why  so  hideous?  why,  in  devising  a 
form,  did  not  the  idolater  fashion  forth  some- 
thing pleasing  and  attractive  ? Nay,  it  was 
more  consistent  that  it  should  be  ugly  and 
deformed,  for  it  better  represents  the  character 
of  the  god.  The  hideousness  of  the  image 
expresses  with  accuracy  the  loathsomeness  of  . 
the  moral  character  which  it  is  supposed  to 
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represent.  But  the  m6st  painful  thought  is,  lariy  enough  happened,  that  the  amount  of 
that  these  personifications  of  moral  evil  sti-  violent  crime  seems  now  to  be  greatest  in  our 
mulate  and  develops  the  latent  corruption  of  oldest  possessions.  It  is  comparatively  small 
the  human  heart,  and  the  worshippers,  in  their  in  the  Punjab,  compared  to  the  districts  of 
frame  of  mind  and  moral  acts,  become  assi-  Bengal  immediately  round  our  capital  of  * 

* mi  la  ted  to  the  gods  they  worship.  Their  re-  Calcutta.”! 

ligion  teaches  them  to  be  cruel  and  licentious.  What  can  rectify  this  wide-spread  and 
Hence  the  Hindu  population  is  sunk  in  a deep-rooted  demoralisation  ? Christianity ' 
state  of  the  most  fearful  moral  debasement,  alone.  Its  penetrative  action  can  alone  search 
The  disrupted  sepulchre,  and  its  humiliating  out  and  correct  the  evil.  The  salt  of  the  earth 
secrets  of  unutterable  foulness,  would  best  re-  is  needed  in  India  to  be  plenteously  and  pow- 
present  the  state  of  Hindu  society.  The  pri-  erfully  applied.  Yet  this  has  been  withheld, 
vate  life  of  the  Hindu  abounds  with  the  pain-  Our  national  policy  has  been  obstructive  of 
ful  results  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  its  action,  and  the  efforts  of  individual  bene- 
popular  religion.  Selfishness  reigns  unre-  volence,  combined  in  various  Societies  for  the 
strained  by  principle.  Human  life  is  full  evangelization  of  that  country,  have  hitherto 

• of  discord,  hatred,  abuse,  slanders : male-  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  A 
volent  contentions  disturb  every  village,  few  Missionaries  have  been  sent  out,  and  a 
every  family.  Within  the  'zenana,  heartless  few  stations  have  been  occupied  here  and 
cruelty  is  practised ; infanticide  prevails ; the  there,  and  we  concentrated  our  interest  on 
father’s  stern  will  dooms  to  death  his  own  these  place?,  and  watched  with  minute  care 
child,  and  the  mother’s  hand  often  perpe-  their  slow  developement ; while  beyond,  and 
trates  the  deed.  The  husband  is  the  lord,  intermediate  to  these  widely-detached  points* 
the  wife  the  servant ; and,  in  secret,  terrible  extended  vast  territories,  populous  cities, 
punishments  are  inflicted.  The  practice  of  crowded  towns  and  villages,  for  which  nothing 

- mutilation,  so  abhorrent  to  us,  and  now,  for  was  attempted.  There  thousands  and  tens  of 
the  first  time,  inflicted  on  the  persons  of  thousands  have  been  living  and  dying  in  ig- . 
Englishmen,  has  long  been  customary  with  norance  of  God,  in  unholiness  and  disquaU- 
the  natives  of  India.  rt  The  great  majority  of  fication  for  heaven ; yet  this  solemn  fact  did 
murders  are  of  a domestic  description,  gene-  not  touch  our  sympathy  as  it  ought  to  have 
rally  the  result  of  passion,  or  of  wounded  done,  nor  arouse  us  to  exertion.  We  were 
pride.”  “The  most  common  executions  are  satisfied  to  go  on  in  a dreamy,  languid  state, 
those  of  husbands  for  the  murder  of  their  and  seemed  to  have  reconciled  ourselves  to 
wives.”  • Here,  in  our  own  country,  the  the  thought  of  men  living  and  dying  without 
more  you  penetrate  domestic  life,  the  more  the  knowledge  of  Christ ; and,  lo ! a just  God 
you  find  of  moral  healthfulness:  the  evils  are  has  rebuked  us  for  our  apathy,  and  brought 
without ; they  are  more  on  the  surface  of  so-  us  to  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the 
ciety.  When  the  home  and  private  dwelling  Mohammedanism  and  Hinduism  of  India, 
become  tainted,  then  is  the  heart  diseased,  which  we  never  had  attained  before.  We 
In  India,  the  exterior  of  native  society  is  the  now  know  whether  they  have  been  justly 
best.  The  more  you  penetrate  beneath  the  described  as  harmless  and  innocuous  systems, 
surface,  the  more  utterly  decayed  you  find  9ome  of  the  virulent  poison  which  abounds 
the  social  system.  How  shall  this  super-  in  them  has  been  suffered  to  fell  on  us,  and 
abounding  of  evil  be  corrected  ? Human  le-  it  has  scalded  us.  Some  of  the  mutilations,  so 
gislation,  police  supervision,  will  not  do  it.  frequent  in  Hindfi  life,  have  been  perpetrated 
We  have  introduced  our  criminal  procedure  on  the  persons  of  our  countrymen,  and  all 
into  our  oldest  possessions,  and  what  has  been  England  has  been  filled  with  a just  indigna-  * 
the  fruit?  Confessedly  the  experiment  has  tion.  But  have  we  thus  suffered  ? And  what 
proved  an  utter  failure.  “ The  result  of  our  for  generations  have  not  the  natives  of  India 
system  has  generally  been  a great  decrease  of  suffered  under  the  cruel  influence  of  these 
crime  on  its  first  introduction,  when  the  old  systems?  What  a vastness  of  temporal  cala- 
facilities  of  disorder  ceased,  and  the  criminals  mities,  what  an  accumulation  of  aoul-mur- 
had  not  yet  learned  the  niceties  and  loopholes  der8  7 

of  our  law;  but  a subsequent  increase  as  they  But  now  a glorious  opportunity  is  pre- 
became experienced  in  the  latter  means  of  sented  to  us  of  effecting  great  achievements, 
escape,  and  able  to  meet  us  with  our  own  Souls  may  be  rescued,  for  the  old  systems  of 
weapons.  Partly  from  this  circumstance,  superstition,  which,  throughout  India,  have 
and  partly  from  other  causes,  it  has  singu-  go  long  held  men  in  bondage,  are  now  in  an 

• Campbell’s  Modern  India,  p.  499.  + Campbell,  pp.  441,  442. 
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enfeebled  and  exhausted  state.  In  their  late 
paroxysm  of  effort  they  have  expended  their 
remaining  strength : they  have  weakened  to 
an  incredible  extent  the  lingering  hold  which 
they  had  npon  the  convictions  of  the  people,  and 
we  shall  henceforward  have  to  deal  with  them 
in  their  decrepitude.  Let  us  consider  this 
point  a little.  For  the  recent  expression  of 
Mohammedan  hostility  we  are  not  altogether 
unprepared;  but  the  furious  outbreak  of 
• Hindu  fanaticism  has  taken  us  by  surprise? 
for  of  this  we  deemed  it  to  be  incapable. 

There  are  two  volcanic  mountains  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  north  island  of  New 
Zealand.  The  surrounding  region  bears  upon 
it  indubitable  evidences  of  their  devastating 
action  in  former  days ; but  during  our  era 
they  have  slept  One  of  them,  Ruapaka,  is 
quite  extinct:  the  other,  Tongariro,  continues 
to  emit  smoke,  but  its  fires  are  feeble,  and 
have  newer  kindled  into  an  eruption.  These 
two  mountains  present  not  inapt  emblems  of 
the  relative  conditions  of  the  two  systems, 
Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism,  as  we  had 
known  them  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  existing  crisis.  Mohammedanism,  like  the 
Tongariro,  had  continued  to  emit  smoke,  and 
there  were  occasionally  events  which  sufficed 
to  show  that  its  old  hatred  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  name  had  not  yet  died  out.  But 
Hinduism,  like  the  Ruapaka,  had  long  been 
torpid  and  inactive,  and  we  concluded  its 
fanaticism  to  have  quite  died  out  Suddenly 
we  find  them  both  in  a state  of  fiery  ebullition. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  It  is  the  old 
•story,  the  old  oonflict — the  dragon  against 
Christ  He  has  come  down  “ having  great 
wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but 
a short  time.’1  There  has  been,  indeed,  much 
to  alarm  him,  much  to  irritate  him.  His 
kingdom  of  darkness  has  been  seriously 
aggressed  npon.  The  systems  of  false  reli- 
gion, which,  as  so  many  strongholds,  he  has 
rafeed  up  in  diverse  quarters  for  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom,  have  been  assailed,  and  in 
many  instances  successfully.  They  have 
been  overthrown  by  weapons  which  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strongholds.  Souls  have  been  res- 
cued ; degraded  sinners  have  experienced  a 
glorious  emancipation;  heathen  tribes  have 
been  won  to  the  faith  of  Christ;  Christian 
churches  have  been  raised  up  where,  half  a 
% century  back,  all  was  darkness  and  desolation. 
More  especially  in  India,  before  the  present 
crisis,  Missionary  work  wore  an  encouraging 
and  healthful  aspeot.  A growing  convic- 
' tion  of  the  inutility  of  idol- worship,  aqd  of  the 
superiority jof  the  Christian  faith,  was  spread- 
ing among  the  people ; little  flocks  had  been 


gathered  together  here  and  there ; there  were 
many  secret  disciples,  many  in  their  inmost 
souls  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but, 
because  of  the  tyranny  of  the  high-caste 
system,  afraid  to  avow  their  convictions ; the 
Missionaries  when  itinerating  were  kindly 
welcomed.  Entering,  with  two  or  three 
native  catechists,  into  some  populous  city, 
the  Missionary,  unprotected,  save  by  the 
superintending  providence  of  God,  in  the 
crowded  bazaar  preached  Christ  and  His  full 
salvation  in  pointed  contrast  with  the  evil 
and  folly  of  the  popular  superstitions,  and  the 
people  flocked  around  him,  and  heard  him 
gladly.  They  followed  him  to  his  tent ; they 
received  books  from  his  hands ; they  entered 
freely  into  conversation  with  him.  Babus 
have  invited  him  to  their  houses,  and  given 
him  the  seat  of  .honour,  and,  placing  them- 
selves around  him  on  the  floor,  have  freely 
conferred  with  him  on  the  most  important  of 
human  concernments.  Was  the  enemy  aboqt 
to  surrender  India  without  a struggle  ? Where 
did  Christianity  ever  arise  to  its  promised 
ascendancy  over  false  creeds,  without  pass- 
ing through  a preliminary  period  of  tribulation 
and  suffering  even  unto  blood  ? Nay,  he  was 
not  about  to  yield  these  fair  domains,  which, 
under  his  rule,  have  been  filled  with  wretched- 
ness, without  a struggle.  He  infused  into 
the  old  superstitions,  almost  worn  out  in  his 
service,  a portion  of  that  malignant  irritation 
which  filled  himself.  Mohammedanism  re- 
turned its  old  furor ; Hinduism,  hitherto  so 
torpid  and  slimy,  raised  its  hooded  head,  and 
display ed.itself  as  a serpent  of  the  most  deadly 
kind.  Contrary  to  all  preconceived  opinions 
on  the  subject,  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu 
combined  in  their  hostility  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  gods  were  invoked;  old  pro- 
phecies appealed  to;  the  rq  of  the  British 
pronounced  to  be  at  an  end ; ancient  dynasties 
were  to  be  resuscitated ; the  faded  glory  of 
the  Mogul  empire  to  he  revived.  The  enthu- 
siasts of  the  day,  and  their  dupes,  grasped  with 
fervour  the  carnal  weapon,  and,  with  the 
rallying  cry  “Din,  din,”  flung  themselves 
into  a war  made  hitter  by  religious  hatred, 
and  in  which  they  were  resolved  to  content 
themselves  with  nothing  short  of  the  utter 
extirpation  of  Christianity,  and  all  who  pro- 
fessed it,  from  the  land.  It  was  a momentous 
crisis,  a conflict  for  supremacy.  The  truth  of 
Mohammedanism  and  Hinduism  was  fear- 
lessly staked  upon  the  issue.  And  what  has 
been  the  issue?  The  false  prophet,  and  the 
Hindu  triad,  the  black  mother,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  heathen  trust  and  confidence,  have  left 
their  votaries  to  their  fate,  and  suffered  them 
to  he  miserably  defeated.  A little  help,  had 
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the  £ods  been  propitious  to  concede  it,  would 
* have  sufficed ; for  as  to  the  insurgent  Sepoys, 
and  those  who  sympathised  with  them,  their 
name  was  legion.  The  appliances  of  war, 
artillery,  heavy  and  light,  rifles,  ammunition, 
all  were  abundantly  at  their  disposal.  The 
English,  surprised  in  detached  groups,  dis- 
persed over  the  face  of  an  immense  territory, 
appeared  like  the  isolated  rocks,  which,  when 
the  tide  has  risen  to  its  strength  and  covered 
all  the  lower  levels,  still  lift  their  heads  above 
the  surging  waves,  and  refuse  to  be  submerged. 
And  yet  it  seemed  as  though  they  must  yield. 
And  in  some  few  places  it  was  so.  Cawnpur 
fell,  and  its  brave  defenders,  and  those  whom 
they  had  protected  to  the  last,  were  cruelly 
massacred,  and  the  note  of  triumphant  exul- 
tation was  heard  throughout  the  wild  array 
of  the  insurgent  hosts,  and  many,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  aloof,  thought  our  doom  was 
sealed,  and  that  they  had  better  unite  with 
those  who  appeared  about  to  tread  under 
foot  the  prostrated  power  of  the  Kafir,  and 
reign  in  his  stead.  But  the  inundation  had 
reached  its  height,  and  at  Cawnpur  its  wild 
impetuosity  was  stayed.  Havelock’s  gallant 
band,  under  his  resolute  and  skilful  leadership, 
overthrew  the  insurgents  in  successive  con- 
tests. The  massacre  of  Futtebpur  was 
avenged;  the  bridge  over  the  Pandu  Nuddi 
forced;  the  battle  of  Cawnpur  fought  and 
won ; and  that  central  position,  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  North-West, 
Calcutta,  and  Lucknow,  regained.  Nay,  after 
a time,  Lucknow  was  relieved,  and  Delhi 
retaken.  The  British  standard  floats  from 
the  towers  of  the  Secunder  Bagh ; and  from 
the  conquered  capital  of  Oude  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  dictates  terms  to  its 
princes  and  people.  The  green  banner  of 
Islam  has  been  raised  aloft  a moment,  only  to 
be  cast  down  for  ever  in  the  dust;  and  Hin- 
duism, overthrown  in  this  its  last  convulsive 
effort,  has  fallen,  never  to  rise  again.  The 
prestige  has  for  ever  gone  from  these  old 
systems.  The  masses  have  been  observant 
of  the  conflict,  and  they  have  been  sensible 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis.  They  felt 
that  it  was  a death-struggle ; that  the  victory 
must  be  won  now  or  never.  If  the  gods 
intended  to  help,  the  moment  was  come 
when  that  help  ought  to  be  rendered  promptly 
and  effectively.  But  they  stirred  not : " there 
was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any 
that  regarded and  the  conviction  has  forced 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  thousands,  that  they 
did  not  help  because  they  could  not  help,  and 
that  their  gods,  which  they  have  hitherto 
worshipped,  are  but  vanity. 

Bat  the  prestige  which  they  have  lost  has 


been  as  remarkably  transferred  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  manner  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian element  has  survived  the  powerful  com- 
bination for  its  overthrow  has  powerfully 
affected  men’s  minds.  As  the  mine,  so 
secretly  and  extensively  laid,  exploded,  they 
expected  to  have  seen  the  Christian  faith  and 
name  utterly  and  for  ever  overthrown.  They 
have  not  even  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  secular  power  of  Britain.  Scarcely  bad 
tidings  of  the  shock  which  the  nation  had 
received  in  India  been  received  at  home,  than 
all  the  national  resources  were  in  action,  and 
fleets  and  armies  were  sent  forth  to  recover 
the  ground  which  had  been  lost,  and  establish 
British  supremacy  on  a firmer  basis  than 
before.  And  although  Missionaries  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  Mission  stations 
wrecked,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
church  to  prove  that  no  discouragement  has 
been  inflicted ; that  the  reverses  to  which 
her  work  has  been  subjected  have  availed 
only  to  call  out  her  resources  : nor  should  the 
effort  relax,  until,  for  everyone  Missionary  in 
India  before  the  outbreak,  there  have  been 
sent  forth  ten.  Let  Christianity  rise  out  of 
the  imperilled  condition  in  which  it  has  been 
placed,  with  strength  renewed  like  the  eagle’s, 
on  its  mission  of  love,  to  take  a more  exten- 
sive and  higher  flight  than  it  has  yet  es- 
sayed ; and  the  contrast  between  its  elasti- 
city and  vigour  and  the  confusion  and  defeat 
which  have  befallen  the  antagonistic  systems 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  national  mind  of  India. 

England  has  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing the  vastness  of  her  resources,  and 
unless,  by  continual  provoking  of  the  divine  . 
displeasure,  she  at  length  forfeits  this  goodly 
inheritance,  this  conflict  will  issue  in  the 
establishment  and  consolidation  of  her  empire 
in  India.  Christianity  also  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  its  power  of  endurance, 
and  invincibility  as  a principle.  Tribulation 
has  been  permitted  to  fall  heavily  on  its  pro- 
fessors, whether  native  or  European,  faithful 
or  unfaithful  to  the  name  they  bore.  There  have 
amongst  them,  been  many  who  truly  feared  the 
Lord,  and  who  served  Him  in  their  day,  and 
generation.  Yet  have  they  been  subjected  to 
the  extremity  of  human  suffering,  and  some 
of  them,  in  the  dishonour  heaped  on  them,  died 
a thousand  deaths.  Why  is  this?  some  have 
asked.  Is  there  any  thing  novel  in  it,  or  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  the  church  in 
former  times?  Do  we  not  read  of  those  “who 
had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings, 
yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonment : 
they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword  ; 
they  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goat- 
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skint,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  V 9 
Bat  it  was  thus  that  the  Saviour  Himself  per. 
mitted  Himself  to  be  dealt  with.  There  was 
no  sorrow  like  to  His,  and  yet  that  intensity  of 
sorrow  prevailed  not  to  make  Him  swerve  from 
the  great  work  of  satisfaction  to  which  He  had 
consecrated  Himself.  He  endured  the  cross, 
and  in  that  endurance  He  overcame.  The 
enemy  concentrated  upon  Him  the  virulence 
of  his  hatred,  and  the  storm  burst  upon  Him  ; 
bat  He  sustained  it,  and,  although  bruised 
Himself,  He  crushed  his  foes,  and  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  triumphing  over 
them  in  His  cross.  Can  His  people  expect  to 
be  exempted  from  sorrow  ? Must  not  the  same 
conflict  which  was  enacted  in  Him  who  is 
the  Head,  have  place  likewise  in  the  members? 
Eren  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances 
which  this  world  can  afford,  the  quiet  En- 
glish home,  the  healthful  course  of  prescribed 
effort,  and  the  returning  Sabbaths  with  their 
hallowed  rest — even  here  there  is  conflict, 
and  faith  has  its  trials.  But  often  there  is 
more  than  this,  and  in  order  the  more  unequi- 
vocally to  manifest  the  invincibility  of  faith, 
there  is  superinduced  upon  it  the  great  fight 
of  afflictions  from  without.  Belong  as  Job  was 
in  circumsUmces  of  external  prosperity,  Satan 
was  incredulous  of  his  reality  of  principle. 
u Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?  Hast  Thou 
not  made  an  hedge  about  him,  and  about  bis 
boose,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on  every 
side?  Thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  his  substance  is  increased  in  tbe 
land.  But  put  forth  Thine  hand  now,  and 
Conch  all  that  be  hath,  and  he  will  curse  Thee 
to  Thy  face.”  The  enemy  would  fain  per- 
suade himself  that  he  has  so  utterly  ruined 
the  immortal  soul  of  man,  as  to  render  its 
restoration  to  the  divine  image  impossible. 
Each  new  instance  of  conversion  calls  forth 
his  scepticism  and  his  denial  of  its  realities ; 
and  hence  the  bold  assertion,  that  even  in  the 
case  of  this  most  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord 
there  needed  only  a sufficient  pressure  of  ad- 
versity to  prove  the  fictitious  character  of  his 
profession,  and  that  there  existed  in  his  heart 
noreal,  disinterested  principle  of  attachment  to 
the  Lord.  The  enemy  was  therefore  suffered 
to  denude  the  principle  of  faith  of  every 
vestige  of  prosperity . If  the  insinuation  was 
urged,  “ Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought  ?” 
k>,  nought  that  could  induce  a fictitious 
tspect  was  left  with  him.  Grace  in  the  man, 
stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  was  reduced  to 
a bare  and  naked  principle,  and,  in  this  its 
isolation  from  every  thing  of  outward  pro- 
sperity, the  enemy  was  permitted  to  test  it.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  three  Jews,  who  had  pro- 
voked, by  their  fidelity  to  God,  the  wrath  of 


Nebuchadnezzar,  the  furnace  was  heated  seven 
times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated,  so 
the  afflictions  to  which  Job  was  subjected, 
were  of  the  severest  kind  which  the  malignity 
of  Satan  could  devise.  His  substance  was 
destroyed  by  repeated  strokes,  his  children 
cut  down  in  the  morning  of  their  days,  his 
health  blastedf  and  his  comeliness  changed  to 
loathsomeness;  suspicion  was  cast  upon  his 
character,  and  his  own  friends  aggravated  his 
sorrows  by  accusations  of  insincerity.  But 
the  principle  of  grace  endured  the  severity  of 
the  test.  It  was  not  destroyed,  but  refined. 
The  scum  of  human  infirmity  came  forth 
upon  the  surface,  and  was  removed,  but  tho 
gold  remained,  and  became  more  precious. 
Job  held  fast  his  integrity:  he  did  not  let  go  his 
hold  on  God,  but  clung  to  Him  in  bis  tribu- 
lation, and  cried  to  Him  for  help,  and  the 
enemy  was  confounded,  and  left  him.  Here 
lies  the  peculiarity  of  the  spiritual  conflict.  In 
earthly  conflicts  he  is  conqueror  who,  by 
superior  force,  prevails;  but  here,  in  this  war- 
fare, the  victory  is  often  with  those  who  are 
physically  prostrated  and  cast  down.  Where 
the  enemy  prevails  indeed  to  destroy  life, 
but  cannot  destroy  principle— where  he  breaks 
the  body  in  pieces,  hut  cannot  break  away 
the  man  from,  his  fidelity  to  his  God— there, 
although  physical  force  prevails,  and  those  on 
the  side  of  truth  be  slain,  still  the  enemy  pre- 
vails not,  but  is  conquered.  He  has  found  the 
love  of  Christ  stronger  than  the  love  of  life, 
and  this  confounds  him. 

It  has  been  so  in  India.  Tbe  force  of  per- 
secution has  been  brought  to  bear  on  many  of 
tho  Lord's  people,  and  they  have  been  enabled 
to  glorify  God  in  the  fires,  and  have  been 
found  faithful  unto  death.  Let  the  touching 
letters  from  a lady,  one  of  theFuttegurh  fugi- 
tives who  fell  eventually  into  the  hands  of 
the  cruel  Nana,  be  remembered.  Passages 
such  as  these  bear  testimony  to  the  sustaining 
power  of  faith  in  Christ. 

“ People  hero  are  in  a state  of  great  alarm, 
and  we  are  perfectly  helpless  should  the 
natives  rise. 

“ We  have  been  searching  out  the  beautiful 
Scripture  passages  in  which  God  has  pro- 
mised deliverance  from  our  enemies,  and 
wisdom  to  know  how  to  act  in  cases  of 
danger.  How  doubly  precious  are  such  pas- 
sages, and  with  what  force  do  they  come  at 
the  time  of  need ! None  ever  called  upon  the 
Lord  in  trouble  but  they  were  delivered;  so  I 
trust  we  may  turn  unto  Him  with  deep  con- 
trition, and  beseech  Him  to  glorify  His  power 
among  the  heathen. 

“ We  cannot  say,  ‘ Pray  for  us.’  Ere  you 
get  this  we  shall  be  delivered  one  way  or  an- 
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other.  Should  we  be  cut  to  pieces,  you  have, 
my  precious  parents,  the  knowledge  that  we 
go  to  be  with  Jesus,  and  can  picture  us  happier 
and  holier  than  in  this  distant  land : therefore, 
why  should  you  grieve  for  us?  You  know 
not  wbat  may  befall  us  here  ; but  there  you 
know  all  is  joy  and  peace,  and  we  shall  not 
be  lost,  but  gone  before  you : and  should  our 
lives  be  spared,  P trust  we  may  live  more  as 
the  children- of  the  Most  High,  and  think  less 
about  hedging  ourselves  in  with  comforts 
which  may  vanish  in  a moment.  Truly  ‘this 
is  not  your  rest/  is  more  written  on  every 
thing  in  India  than  elsewhere;  but,  comfort- 
ing thought ! in  heaven  we  have  an  enduring 
substance,  and  the  more,  in  God's  providence, 
we  are  led  to  feel  this*  die  happier  we  shall 
be,  even  below. 

“Do  not  be  over-anxious  about  us,  dear 
relatives  and  friends.  In  India  we  have  the 
same  Ruler,  the  same  merciful  Keeper  in  the 
Almighty,  and  you  have  implored  Him  to  be 
gracious  to  us,  though  you  knew  not  our 
danger. 

“ Good  bye,  my  own  dear  parents,  sisters, 
and  friends.  The  Lord  reigns!  He  sitteth 
above  the  water-flood.  We  are  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand,  and  nothing  can  harm  us.  The 
body  may  become  a prey,  but  the  souls  that 
He  has  redeemed  never  can.” 

And  again— 

“We  can  now  only  throw  ourselves  on 
Providence,  and  beseech  Him  in  His  mercy  to 
stay  the  enemy  for  the  glory  of  His  great 
name;  for  ‘wherefore  should  the  heathen 
say,  Where  is  now  their  God  V We  have  no- 
thing to  put  our  trust  in  but  the  Lord,  and 
He  will  not  fail  us.  Our  extremity  may  be 
His  opportunity.  We  are  quite  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  feel  that  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  is  far  better.  The  flesh  a little 
revolts  from  cold-blooded  assassination,  but 
God  can  make  it  bear  up.  I can  easily  fancy 
how  David  preferred  to  fall  into  the  hand  of 
God  to  that  of  man. 

“ I hope,  my  precious  family,  you  will  not 
alarm  yourselves  about  us:  we  are  in  God's 
hands,  and  feel  very  happy,  indeed  toe  do.  I 
leave  the  newspapers  to  tell  you  all  particular 
horrors,  but  I would  always  cheer  you  by  my 
letters.  It  has  not  been  my  habit  to  write 
our  troubles  home,  for  why  should  we  distress 
you  with  them?  We  know  we  have  your 
love  and  sympathy;  but  that,  before  your 
letters  reach  us,  we  may  have  had  deliverance 
from  every  fear  and  trouble ; and  we  have 
One  on  whom  we  cast  all  our  care,  and  from 
whom  we  receive  immediate  consolation,  and, 
in  His  own  time,  relief.  He  has  delivered  us 
from  troubles  past,  and  will  also  in  present 
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and  future  difficulties.  So,  dear  parents,  bro- 
thers, and  sisters,  leave  us  in  God’s  hands, 
fearing  no  evil : all  is  well,  and  all  will  be 
well  with  us.''* 

Such  has  been  the  support  vouchsafed  to 
our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  the 
moment  of  trial.  Nor  has  the  Christian 
element  less  manifested  its  sustaining  power 
in  the  case  of  the  native  Christians.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  habit  to  pronounce  native 
Christianity  in  India  a weak  exotic,  which 
required  to  be  screened  from  every  rough 
wind.  We  have  dealt  with  it  too  much  after 
the  fashion  of  an  over-anxious  mother  with 
her  child : our  very  solicitude  has  interfered 
with  its  healtbfulness.  The  hurricane  has 
broken  down  the  conservatories  in  which  we 
had  tended  these  rare  plants,  the  first  pro- 
ducts of  a new  seed,  introduced  into  a strange 
soil,  and  suddenly  they  have  stood  exposed 
without  a shelter  to  all  the  fury  of  the  blast, 
and,  beyond  our  expectations,  they  have  out- 
lived it.  The  native  Christians  have  not 
swerved.  We  know  of  many  instances  in 
which  bitter  suffering  has  been  endured  by 
them : they  have  been  bereaved  of  their  pro- 
perty, their  lives  have  been  imperilled,  nay, 
they  have  been  tortured  and  slain,  hut  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  under 
the  pressure  of  trial  they  have  apostatized. 
There  may  have  been  some  such  cases,  and 
such  is  the  probability.  But  they  have  been 
the  exceptional  ones,  and  very  few  in  number. 
The  character  which  attaches  to  the  native 
Christians  as  a body  is  that  of  unyielding 
staunchness  and  fidelity.  We  introduce  no- 
tices of  one  or  two  of  our  native  brethren, 
who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death. 

“ Walayat  Ali,  murdered  at  Delhi,  belonged 
to  a respectable  and  once  wealthy  Mohammedan 
family  in  Agra.  His  first  religious  impres- 
sions were  the  result  of  Colonel  Wheeler's 
labours.  He  was  induced  to  commence  read- 
ing the  Bible,  but  although  his  mind  was  un- 
settled, he  still  clung  to  Mohammedanism, 
and  sought  for  the  removal  of  his  doubts 
through  its  priests  and  ceremonies.  His  last 
attempt  thoroughly  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
real  nature  of  Mohammedanism,  and  drove 
him  with  renewed  diligence  to  the  Bible.  He 
went  to  a moulwi  of  reputed  sanctity,  and 
sought  to  become  one  of  his  disciples : for  this 
the  priest  required  a fee  of  twelve  shillings ; 
but,  after  hard  bargaining,  came  down  to 


* “ Letters  from  Futtegurh."  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  immediately  after  these 
letters  were  penned,  the  writer,  her  husband,  and 
child  were  murdered  with  others,  ou  their  way 
from  Futtegurh  to  Allahabad. 
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two  shillings,  at  the  same  time  cautioning  our 
friend  against  telling  any  one  of  the  small 
price  he  had  paid,  and  exhorting  him  to  say 
to  all  that  he  had  paid  the  full  price,  twelve 
shillings.  This  was  too  much  for  his  credu- 
lity. The  thought  struck  him,  ‘I  can  sin 
enough  without  the  aid  of  a priest : sin  is  the 
harden  under  which  I am  groaning,  and  yet 
this  man  would  have  me  tell  lies  in  order  to 
fill  his  pockets/  From  henceforth  he  turned 
to  Christianity,  and  long  continued  to  visit 
the  Missionaries  of  all  the  denominations  in 
Agra.”  He  was  eventually  baptized  by  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  in  1838,  and  from  that 
period  to  his  death  his  life  was  one  continued 
scene  of  violence  and  persecution.  u His  own 
frmfly  and  neighbours  commenced  to  throw 
bricks  into  his  yard,  stopped  him  from  getting 
water  at  the  well,  and  attempted  to  poison 
him.”  A younger  brother  commenced  a law- 
suit against  him.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  leave  Agra  for  Chittura,  where 
he  continued  to  labour  for  seven  years.  The 
Baptist  brethren  having  decided  to  send  a 
native  preacher  to  Delhi,  pending  the  arrival 
of  a European  Missionary,  Walayat  Ali  was 
selected.  “ When  I asked  him  to  go,”  writes 
the  Rev.  James  Smith,  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  at  Chittura,  “ he  hesitated  for  some 
time : he  knew  well  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties he  should  have  to  grapple  with,  and  the 
peculiar  hatred  of  the  Mohammedans  to  any 
one  who  had  left  their  ranks,  and  he  might  well 
hesitate  before  he  undertook  such  an  arduous 
task.  When  once,  however,  the  path  of  duty 
had  been  ascertained,  he  consulted  no  more 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  declared  to  me  bis 
readiness  to  go,  though  he  might  be  called  to 
hy  down  his  life  for  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 


When  he  bade  a sorrowful  good  bye  to  us  at 
Chittura,  with  his  interesting  family,  little  did 
I expect  how  soon  he  would  be  called  to  the 
presence  of  his  Lord  in  the  martyr’s  chariot 
of  Are.  I visited  him  at  Delhi,  when  other 
duties  permitted,  and  often  preached  with  him 
to  large  and  attentive  crowds  of  people  in  the 
Chandni  Chouk  bazaar,  and  other  great  tho- 
roughfares, and  I heard,  the  last  time  I was 
there,  that  his  influence  was  being  felt  among 
the  respectable  Mohammedans,  and  that  one 
of  the  princes  from  the  palace  paid  him  an 
occasional  visit  during  the  darkness  of  the 
evening.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
in  Delhi,  who  had  failed  to  stop  bis  mouth  by 
fair  argument,  were  too  ready  to  stop  it  by  the 
sword,  as  soon  as  the  dread  of  British  power 
was  removed ; and  hence  I conclude  the  towns- 
people (who  knew  him,  and  not  the  Sepoys 
from  Mirut,  who  could  not  know  him),  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  rushed 
on  and  cut  him  down ; and  Silas,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, who  escaped  to  Agra,  says,  that  between 
every  cut  of  the  sword  his  murderers  said, 
* Now  preach  to  us,  now  preach  to  us;’  and 
I trust  his  innocent  blood  will  speak  to  them, 
and  remind  them  of  his  warnings  and  teach- 
ings. The  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  again,  I 
doubt  not,  be  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  a 
brighter  day  dawn  on  India.  It  is  said  his 
wife,  whose  name  is  Fatima,  and  his  daughter, 
are  in  prison  ; and  should  I be  spared  to  meet 
them  on  my  return  to  India,  I shall  try  to  give  a 
more  extended  account  of  our  much  lamented 
brother,  whose  two  sons  were  killed  before 
his  face.” 

We  must  reserve  other  points  for  conside- 
ration to  our  next  Number. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  BOMBAY  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 


Thx  accompanying'  document  embodies  so 
much  important  information  on  the  disputed 
point — the  connexion  between  the  govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  native  religions— that 
we  place  it  before  our  readers  for  their  consi- 
deration. 

To  the  Honourable  the  House  of 
CoicifONS  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ibkland.* 

“ The  undersigned  beg  to  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  honourable  body, — 
a I*  That  there  exists  a connexion  between 


# Similar  memorials  hare  been  forwarded  to 
the  Home  of  Lords  and  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

to  Parliament  were  forwarded  by  the  Mail 
of  February  9. 


the  Government  of  India  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Hindu,  Mohammedan, and  other  non- 
Christian  religions  on  the  other  hand. 

“2.  That  this  connexion  is  of  the  nature 
of  patronage,  sums  of  money  being  regularly 
paid  from  the  Government  treasury  and  from 
sources  under  the  control  of  Government,  for 
the  support  (for  instance)  of  Hindu  temples. 

“3.  That  the  temples  thus  receiving  sup- 
port are  exceedingly  numerous,  especially  in 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  obtainable  by 
your  Memorialists,  the  number  (26,580)  of 
idol  temples  and  shrines  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  receiving  support  from  the 
Honourable  Company’s  Government,  is 
much  larger  than  the  number  of  Christian 
S 
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churches  receiving  Government  support  , 
in  Great  Britain,  and  scarcely  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  the  entire  number  of  churches  of 
all  Christian  denominations  whatsoever  in 
the  British  islands.  If  your  Memorialists  are 
correctly  informed,  the  following  sums  are 
annually  expended  by  Government  in  behalf 
of  Hindu  temples,  mosques,  &c.  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  viz.  Rs.  305,875  from  the 
Government  treasuries,  and  Rs.  392,718  from 
temple  lands,  being  a total  of  seven  laks 
(698,593) ; and  a still  larger  sum  (876,780 
rupees)  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

“ 4.  That  the  sums  thus  given  in  support 
of  individual  shrines,  vary  from  one  rupee  to 
Rs.  11,514,  and  even  (we  believe)  more,  per 
mensem. 

“ 5.  That  the  sums  thus  given  are  expended 
or  are  designed  to  be  expended  not  only  in 
the  repairing  and  adornment  of  the  temples, 
but  in  support  of  Pujaris  or  other  parties 
who  perform  the  daily  services  in  honour  of 
the  idol,  of  dancing  women,  of  Murlis 
(women  married  to  the  idol  and  who  lead  a 
life  of  consecrated  prostitution  without,  or 
near  the  precincts  of  the  temple),  of  musicians 
and  others. 

“6.  That  the  connexion  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  and  idolatry  was  formerly 
much  more  open  and  conspicuous,  and  eli- 
cited far  more  observation  than  it  has  done 
of  late.  Government  has  sought  to  deliver  its 
Christian  servants  from  the  obligation— often 
deemed  a painful  and  humilating  one — of  per- 
sonally superintending  the  affairs  of  these 
Hindu  temples.  There  was  a time  when  the 
European  Collectors  who  paid  the  grants  to 
the  temples,  were  also  required  by  Govern- 
ment to  superintend  the  expenditures,  and 
when  every  item  in  the  cost  of  idolatry  had 
to  be  supervised  and  sanctioned  by  an  English 
officer.  Orders  for  the  repairs  of  temples,  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  idol  cars,  and  the 
making  of  new  idols,  had  all  to  receive  his 
signature.  Every  servant  of  the  temples,  the 
worshipping  Brahmin,  the  musician,  the 
painter,  the  rice-boiler,  the  watchman— all 
had  to  be  appointed  under  his  official  seal ; 
even  the  poor  dancing  women  receiving  their 
salaries,  the  pay  of  vice,  through  his  hands. 
But  of  these  burdens  the  Honourable  East  In- 
dia Company  were  pleased  at  length  to  direct 
that  their  servants  should  be  relieved. 

“7.  That  local  committees,  composed  of 
parties  professing  the  religions  that  receive  the 
aid  in  question,  have  been  appointed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  treasuries,  or  to 
collect  under  the  Government  sanction  from 
appropriated  sources,  such  as  temple  lands,  the 
annual  sums  allowed  for  the  support  of  the 
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temples ; and  that  these  Committees  have  the 
administration  of  these  stipends  entirely  in 
their  own  hands.  That  these  Committees  are 
practically,  to  a great  extent,  irresponsible, 
either  to  Government  or  to  the  temple.  The 
feeling  exists,  in  many  quarters,  among  the 
native  community,  that  these  Committees  are 
frequently  unfaithful  to  their  trust ; and  pe- 
titions have  been  addressed  to  the  local  Go- 
vernment, praying  that  there  may  be  inquiry 
into  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  administrative  duties;  but  your 
Memorialists  believe  that  these  petitions  have 
been  without  fruit.  The  position  of  these 
Committees  is  therefore  singularly  anomalous. 
They  regularly  receive  large  sums  from  the 
Government  resources,  to  be  expended  in 
specific  ways,  but  are  not  called  to  give  any 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charge their  trust.  Government  recognises 
an  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  temples,  and  commits  the  money  set 
apart  for  that  support  to  channels  which  it 
has  instituted  without  adopting  any  measures 
to  ascertain  if  the  allowances  are  faithfully 
conveyed  by  those  channels  to  the  objects 
that  are  patronised.  And  your  Memorialists 
would  observe  that  either  there  must  be  su- 
pervision of  these  Committees, — in  which 
case  the  Government  connexion  will  be  as 
conspicuous  as  ever,— or  they  must  be  left  to 
act  arbitrarily,  in  which  case  a very  different 
disposition  of  the  funds  from  that  which  was 
originally  meditated,  becomes  possible. 

“ 8.  That  the  reforms  effected  by  the  in- 
structions to  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, while  they  have  removed  many  of  the 
most  salient  and  offensive  usages  growing  out 
of  the  Government  patronage  of  the  religions 
of  the  soil,  have  left  untouched  the  great  fact 
of  such  patronage.  The  connexion  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  religions  of 
the  soil  aforesaid  exists  in  all  its  vitality  ; 
and  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
have  simply  disposed  of  certain  particularly 
odious  incidences  of  that  connexion.  Now, 
as  truly  a9  ever,  Hindu  idolatry  looks  to  the  * 
Government  of  India  for  its  pecuniary  sup- 
port. 

a 9.  Your  Memorialists  have  a deep  con- 
viction that  as  the  fact  of  this  connexion  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  so  also  it  is  not  to  be  jus- 
tified ; that  no  valid  arguments  can  be  brought 
forward  for  its  continuance ; but  that  argu- 
ments the  most  powerful  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  demand  its  immediate  and 
irrevocable  abolition. 

“ 10.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  bound  by  solemn  engage- 
ments to  continue  the  allowances  in  question  ; 
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and  thftt  it  would  be  an  unworthy  and  inde- 
fensible breach  of  faith,  to  discontinue  them. 
~“U.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  affirmed,  by 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that 
there  exists  a good  deal  of  misconception  with 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
hive  formally  bound  themselves  by  compact 
to  continue  in  perpetuity  or  indefinitely  the 
endowments  of  temples,  mosques,  and  shrines ; 
tbit  it  will  he  impossible  to  produce  any  such 
formal  compact  with  relation  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  endowments;  that  their  con- 
tinuance was  due  simply  to  the  policy  volun- 
tarily adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  Honour- 
able Company ; which  policy  has  with  re- 
ipect  to  many  abuses  once  tolerated  been 
relinquished  ; and  which  the  Government  is 
not  only  at  liberty  to  modify,  but  indeed 
bound  to  modify  as  the  better  understood 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  honour  of  the 
Government  may  demand. 

“ 12.  Every  earthly  Government  is  avowed- 
ly ander  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  carry 
on  its  functions  in  a way  that  shall  be  for  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people ; and  no  Go- 
vernment ever  considered  itself  infallibly 
bound  to  pursue  a course  which  was  seen  to 
imperil  the  interests  of  its  subjects,  because 
of  foregone  engagements.  To  insist  that  all 
compacts  must  have  perpetual  force,  is  to 
demand  that  every  country  that  has  advanced 
from  one  stage  of  civilisation  to  another  shall 
retrace  her  steps.  There  have  been  periods 
in  the  history  of  many  nations  that  now  rank 
tmong  the  most  enlightened  and  influential, 
when  it  became  a question  whether  existing 
compacts  should  be  disallowed,  or  those  na- 
tions remain  in  barbarism.  The  feudal  system 
was  a system  of  solemn  compacts.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  examples.  Your  Memo- 
nilists  feel  themselves  constrained  to  say 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  there  exist 
treaties  binding  the  Government  of  India 
to  administer  support  to  heathen  temples,  the 
obligation  to  observe  these  agreements  is  of 
hr  inferior  force  to  the  obligation  that  forbids 
sncb  observance;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
one  imposed  by  God  himself,  which  cannot  be 
‘ set  aside  without  drawing  down  the  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty  both  upon  the  governed  and 
the  Government. 

“13.  The  people  of  India  know  that  those 
who  administer  the  Government  of  this  country 
,profe»  a religion  that  utterly  condemns  idol- 
*fry,  describing  it  as  odious  to  God,  and  in  a 
high  degree  detrimental  to  the  worshippers. 
The  reflecting  portion  of  the  people  cannot  but 
that  the  support  of  idolatry  by  such  a Go- 
vernment must  imply  either  indifference  to 
religion — which  is  regarded  as  something 


very  culpable  by  the  natives  of  India, —or  in- 
difference  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  So 
that  the  Government  of  India  while  patroni- 
sing the  religions  of  its  subjects,  is  really  for- 
feiting that  respect  which  must  ever  be  one  of 
the  strongest  bonds  between  a nation  and  its 
governors. 

“14.  Quite  recently  an  arrangement  has 
been  resolved  upon  with  regard  to  the  temple 
of  Jugernath  at  Puri,  the  object  of  which  ar- 
rangement is  declared  to  be  the  dissolution  of 
the  connexion  existing  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  temple.  A piece  of  land  yield- 
ing a revenue  corresponding  to  the  annual 
amount  previously  paid  in  support  of  the 
temple,  is  to  be  made  over  to  the  native  par- 
ties in  charge  of  the  temple.  But  your  Me- 
morialists question  very  much  whether  this  act 
will  be  understood  by  the  worshippers  of  Jug- 
ernath as  dissolving  the  connexion  between 
Government  and  the  temple  at  Purl.  On 
the  contrary,  they  cannot  but  believe  that  it 
will  be  regarded  as  an  act  confirmatory  of  the 
connexion.  The  assigned  territory  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a perpetual  token  of  the  favour 
of  the  Government.  Similar  endowments, 
elsewhere,  are  none  the  less  regarded  as 
significant  of  a connexion  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  that  which  is  endowed.  There 
is  a connexion  implied  in  the  pretermission 
by  Government  of  its  rights  in  the  assigned 
land.  The  Government  which  claims  to  be 
the  owner  of  all  land  in  India,  is  constantly 
to  surrender  its  rights  to  the  land  in  question, 
and  to  show  honour  to  Jugernath  by  intermit- 
ting its  claims.  And  what  has  been  remarked 
above  concerning  Committees  may  here  be 
repeated  : that  there  must  be  supervision  with 
reference  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  those 
funds,  or  there  must  be  license  given  for  their 
misapplication. 

“15.  Your  Memorialists  venture  to  hope 
that  if  the  abolition  of  the  connexion  depre- 
cated be  resolved  upon,  that  any  such  arrange- 
ment as  that  of  which  they  have  given  an 
example  may  not  be  adopted.  They  venture 
to  hope  that  the  Government  will  not  purchase 
its  release  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  Com- 
mittees money  or  lands  yielding  annually  the 
income  required.  They  are  fully  persuaded 
that  the  necessary  ends  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  such  a measure.  They  ask  that 
the  abolition  be  absolute  and  unquestionable ; 
as  conspicuous  as  the  connexion  itself  has 
been;  insomuch  that  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  compelled  to  see  that  the  con- 
nexion is  at  an  end. 

“16.  But  while  your  Memorialists  ask  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  this  connexion,  they  are 
, very  far  from  desiring  to  see  the  funds  thus 
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economised,  reserved  to  swell  the  actual  re- 
sources of  the  State.  They  regard  it  as 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  people  of  India 
should  be  left  without  any  pretence  for  bring- 
ing the  accusation  that  Government  has  been 
influenced  by  financial  considerations  in  in- 
troducing this  reform.  They  would  therefore 
venture  to  recommend  that  sums  returning 
to  the  disposal  of  the  State  by  the  abolition  of 
this  connexion,  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  in  a mode  or  in  modes  that  shall 
be  likely  to  accomplish  the  end  which  your 
Memorialists  have  just  referred  to  as  exceed- 
ingly desirable.  And  they  believe  that  it  will 
not  be  found,  practically,  a very  difficult 
matter  to  devise  such  means  of  expending 
these  resources  as  shall  carry  to  the  best  con- 


OF  BENGAL.  [jith*, 

victions  of  the  people  the  evidence  of  a disin- 
terested and  conscientious  regard  for  their 
welfare. 

“ 17.  Your  Memorialists,  being  actuated  by 
a sincere  attachment  to  the  Government  of 
India,  a lively  gratitude  for  the  measure  of 
religious  freedom  which  they  in  common  with 
others  have  long  enjoyed  under  its  protection, 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  its  true  prosperity, 
will  ever  pray  the  Fountain  of  all  authority 
and  the  Source  of  all  wisdom,  that  in  all 
things,  and  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
governing  of  India,  your  honourable  body  may 
be  guided,  strengthened,  and  blessed,  for  the 
advantage  of  those  whose  interests  have  been 
intrusted  to  your  councils.” 


THE  RYOTS  OF  BENGAL. 


The  great  rebellion  in  the  North  Presidency 
appears  to  have  nearly  exhausted  itself,  and 
there  is  the  prospect  of  our  empire  over 
India  becoming  consolidated,  and  permanized. 
The  masses  will  now  be  more  completely 
subdued  to  our  influence  than  at  any  previous 
period.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  acquaint  ourselves  with  their  wants, 
and  the  efforts  which  will  be  needed,  in  order 
to  their  improvement.  Examination  into 
their  social  state  is  imperative ; the  more  so, 
as  we  apprehend  that  the  information  existing 
on  this  subject,  has  been  vague  and  incorrect, 
and  that  we  have  had  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  misery  and  degradation  in  which  they 
have  been  lying.  Had  British  Christians 
been  more  aware  of  their  great  need,  surely 
they  would  have  done  more  to  help  them. 
The  Missionaries  of  Calcutta,  in  their  petitions 
and  memorials  to  those  in  authority,  did  in- 
deed venture  to  touch  the  question,  and  stated 
their  conviction  that  there  existed  a vast 
amount  of  social  disorganization,  and  of  con- 
sequent suffering  in  the  whole  country.  But 
weighty  testimony  of  an  opposite  character 
stood  on  record,  such  as  the  following — “ In 
Bengal,  where  the  ryots  are  worse  off,  I be- 
lieve, than  in  any  part  of  India,  their  condition 
is  very  much  better,  taken  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  wants  of 
the  ryot,  than  is  generally  supposed.  I believe 
that  the  cultivators  in  the  North-western 
Provinces  are  in  a more  comfortable  condi- 
tion than  the  peasantry  of  this,  or  perhaps  of 
any  other  country,  except  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  new  countries  of  that  description.”  * 

* Evidences  of  R.  D.  Mangles,  Esq.,  before  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  1858. 


And  thus  we  have  pretty  pictures  of  Bengali 
villages,  “ Surrounded  with  plantain  gardens, 
and  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  gardens  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables;”  and  the  ryot  of 
Bengal  is  pronounced  to  be  no  w orse  off  than  the 
cottier  of  Ireland ; nay  more,  that,  circum- 
stances considered,  they  are  as  well  off  as  the 
population  of  the  same  class  in  any  country 
of  Europe. 

It  is  full  time  that  such  delusions  should  be 
dispelled.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,  although  we  hope  in  diminished 
extent,  poverty  and  wretchedness  in  Ireland: 
it  must  be  so  where  a corrupt  Christianity 
exercises  its  sway  over  so  large  a proportion 
of  the  population ; for  just  as  Christianity  is 
corrupted,  it  loses  its  restorative  power.  But 
the  truth  of  God  is  in  that  land,  and  it  is 
brightly  burning ; and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  is,  in  consequence,  a moral  tone 
and  standard  sustained  in  the  country,  which 
prevents  the  population  sinking  below  a cer- 
tain point.  There  are  practices  rife  amongst 
the  ryots  of  Bengal,  which  are  unknown  and 
unheard  of  amidst  the  darkest  and  most  de- 
graded of  Ireland’s  peasantry. 

A tract  f published  in  Calcutta  has  just 
reached  us,  which  presents  us  with  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  social  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Bengal  and  Behar,  amounting,  it  is 
generally  supposed,  to  forty  millions.  We 
shall  place  some  extracts  before  our  readers, 
and  they  will  then  find  themselves  in  a posi- 
tion to  decide  whether  it  be  indeed  true  that 
“ the  ryot  of  India  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  position  of  the  cottier  of  Ireland  so 

t Tracts  on  the  Rural  Population  of  Bengal  and 
Behar.  No.  L 
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that  “ you  might  take  a whole  page  from  a 
work  describing  India,  and  take  a whole  page 
describing  Ireland,  and  apply,  them  by  a 
mere  mutation  of  names,  from  one  country  to 
another.” 

And  first,  as  to  the  state  of  ed  ucation  amongst 
the  Bengalis.  Our  attempts  at  the  vernacular 
education  of  the  masses  are  as  yet  but  in  their 
infancy.  They  are  indeed  so  small  in  their 
results,  that  they  are  scarcely  appreciable  in 
any  investigation  of  the  subject.  In  the  twenty- 
four  Pergunnahs,  exclusive  of  Calcutta,  and 
Baraset,  where  the  demand  for  education 
is  far  more  earnest  and  general  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  South  Bengal,  of  66,290  boys  who 
ought  to  be  at  school,  there  were,  so  recently 
as  August  1855,  only  565  boys  in  the  Govern- 
ment English  and  Vernacular  Schools.  The 
population,  therefore,  has  been  entirely  thrown 
on  the  indigenous  vernacular  schools.  These 
exist  in  considerable  numbers.  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a com- 
mission, appointed  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  in 
1835,  for  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  con- 
cludes that  there  were  then  in  action  amongst  a 
population  of  forty  millions,  100,000  schools, 
that  is,  a village  school  for  every  400  persons. 
But  let  us  hear  of  the  quality  of  these  schools. 

44  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  in  no  in- 
stance whatever  is  the  orthography  of  the 
language  of  the  country  acquired  in  those 
schools ; for  although,  in  some  of  them,  two  or 
three  of  the  more  advanced  boys  write  out 
small  portions  of  the  most  popular  poetical 
compositions  of  the  country,  yet  the  manu- 
script copy  itself  is  so  inaccurate,  that  they 
only  become  confirmed  in  a most  vitiated 
manner  of  spelling,  which  the  imperfect  quali- 
fications of  the  teacher  do  not  enable  him  to 
correct.  The  scholars  are  entirely  without 
instruction,  both  literary  and  orsd,  regarding 
the  personal  virtues  and  domestic  and  social 
duties.  The  teacher,  in  virtue  of  his  character, 
or  in  the  way  of  advice  or  reproof,  exercises 
no  moral  influence  on  the  character  of  his 
pupils.  For  the  sake  of  pay,  he  performs  a 
menial  service  in  the  spirit  of  a menial.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  text  or  school-book 
used  containing  any  moral  truths  or  liberal 
knowledge ; so  that  education,  being  limited 
entirely  to  accounts,  tends  rather  to  narrow 
the  mind,  and  confine  its  attention  to  sordid 
gain,  than  to  improve  the  heart  and  enlarge 
the  understanding.  This  description  applies, 
as  far  as  I at  present  know,  to  all  indigenous 
elementary  schools  throughout  Bengal.”* 

The  most  popular  book  of  all  in  these 
•chodls  is  Chanak’s  Blokes,  which  contains 

* Adam's  First  Education  Report,  p.  8. 


some  useful  precepts  on  morality ; but  some  of 
the  slokes  are  sucb,  that  we  dare  not  transfer 
them  to  the  pages  of  the  44  Intelligencer 
and  yet  these  have  to  be  committed  to  memory 
by  young  lads  in  at  least  50,000  village 
schools. 

Besides[Chanak’8  slokes,  the  following  books 
are  in  use — 

“The  ( Ganga  Bandana/  describing  the 
virtues  of  the  river  goddess ; the  4 Saraswati 
Bandana/  or  salutation  to  the  goddess  of 
learning,  which  is  committed  to  memory  by 
frequent  repetitions,  and  is  daily  recited  by  the 
scholars  in  a body,  before  they  leave  school, 
all  kneeling  with  their  heads  bent  to  the 
ground,  and  following  a leader  or  monitor 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  successive  lines 
or  couplets ; the  4 Guru  Bandana/  a doggrel 
composition,  containing  an  expression  of  the 
respect  and  devotion  due  from  the  scholar  to 
his  teacher;  the  4 Guru  Bakkhina/ another 
doggrel  composition,  which,  in  glowing  terms, 
describes  the  fee  of  reward  which  Krishna 
and  his  brother  Balaram  gave  to  their  teacher, 
after  having  finished  their  education,  and 
which  is  constantly  sung  by  the  elder  boys  of 
a school,  from  house  to  house,  to  elicit  dona- 
tions for  their  master ; and,  lastly,  the  4 Data 
Kama,’  illustrating  the  beneficence  and  ho- 
spitality of  Kama,  the  prime  minister  of 
Duryodhana,  and  the  Hatim  Tai  of  India.”f 

Dr.  Duff,  in  an  article  on  indigenous  educa- 
tion in  Bengal  and  Behar,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  sketch  of  the  system  of 
punishment  pursued  in  these  schools. 

44  If  the  scheme  of  teaching  be  throughout, 
one  of  dull,  dry,  plodding,  monotonous  me- 
chanism-acting on  head  and  heart  with  all 
the  force  of  a congealing  efficacy — the  scheme 
of  discipline  may  be  truly  characterized  as, 
throughout,  a reign  of  terror.  Kindness, 
patience,  generosity,  love — all  are  alike  un- 
known here.  Fear  is  the  first,  and  last,  and 
only  motive  brought  into  play : punishment 
the  first,  and  last,  and  only  stimulant.  In 
varying  the  modes  of  this  punitory  discipline, 
the  utmost  ingenuity  is  exercised.  With  the 
cane  the  master  is  always  armed,  as  with  an 
instrument  as  indispensable  to  his  vocation 
as  the  eyes  for  seeing,  or  the  ears  for  hearing; 
and  it  is  in  constant  and  faithful  exercise. 
The  open  palm  and  clenched  fist  are  also 
vigorously  applied  to  the  back,  the  cheek, 
and  the  head.  These  are  hut  the  common 
droppings  that  fall  with  the  frequency  and 
the  fulness  of  tropical  showers.  Of  the  other 
varieties  constantly  exhibited,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  those  of  most  ordinary  oc- 

t Calcutta  Review,  No.  IY.  p.  334. 
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currence.  A boy  is  made  to  bend  forward 
with  his  face  toward  the  ground ; a heavy 
brick  is  then  placed  on  his  back,  and  another 
on  his  neck ; and  should  he  let  either  of  them 
fall  within  the  prescribed  period  of  half  an 
hour  or  so,  he  is  punished  with  the  cane.  Or 
a boy  is  condemned  to  stand,  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  on  one  foot ; and  should  he  shake 
or  quiver,  or  let  down  the  uplifted  leg  before 
the  time,  he  is  severely  punished.  Again,  a 
boy  is  made  to  sit  on  the  floor  in  an  exceed- 
ingly constrained  position,  with  one  leg  turned 
up  behind  his  neck.  Or,  still  worse,  he  is 
made  to  sit  with  his  feet  resting  on  two 
bricks,  and  his  head  bent  down  between  both 
legs,  with  his  hands  twisted  round  each  leg, 
so  as  painfully  to  catch  the  ears.  Again,  a 
boy  is  made  to  hang  for  a few  minutes,  with 
his  head  downwards,  from  the  branch  of  a 
neighbouring  tree;  or,  his  hands  and  feet 
are  bound  with  cords : to  these  members  so 
bound  a rope  is  fastened,  and  the  boy  is  then 
hoisted  up,  by  means  of  a pully  attached  to 
the  beams  or  rafters  of  the  school.  Again, 
nettles,  dipped  in  water,  are  applied  to  the 
body,  which  becomes  irritated  and  swollen : 
the  pain  is  excruciating,  and  often  lasts  a 
whole  day;  but  however  great  the  itching 
and  the  pain,  the  sufferer  is  not  allowed  to 
.rub  or  touch  the  skin  for  relief,  under 
the  dread  of  a flagellation  in  addition. 
Or  the  boy  is  put  up  in  a sack  along  with 
some  nettles,  or  a cat,  or  some  other  noise- 
some  creature,  and  then  rolled  along  the 
ground.  Again,  the  fingers  of  both  hands  are 
inserted  across  each  other,  with  a stick  be- 
tween, and  two  sticks  without  drawn  close 
together  and  tied.  Or  a boy  is  made  to 
measure  so  many  cubits  on  the  ground,  by 
marking  it  along  with  the  tip  of  his  nose. 
Again,  four  boys  are  made  to  seize  another, 
two  holding  the  arms  and  two  the  feet : they 
then  alternately  swing  him,  and  throw  him 
violently  to  the  ground.  Or  two  boys  are 
made  to  seize  another  by  the  ears,  and,  with 
these  organs  well  outstretched,  he  is  made  to 
run  along  for  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers. Again,  a boy  is  constrained  to  pull 
his  own  ears ; and,  if  he  fail  to  extend  them 
sufficiently,  he  is  visited  with  a sorer  chastise- 
ment. Or,  two  boys,  when  both  have  given 
offence,  are  made  to  knock  their  heads  several 
times  against  each  other.  Again,  the  boy  who 
first  comes  to  school  in  the  morning  receives 
one  stroke  of  the  cane  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
the  next  receives  two  strokes ; and  so  each  in 
succession,  as  he  arrives,  receives  a number  of 
strokes  equal  to  the  number  of  boys  that 
preceded  him,  the  first  being  the  privileged 
administrator  of  them  all  When  a boy  wants 


[junk, 

to  go  out,  the  common  practice  is  to  throw  a 
spittle  on  the  floor : if  it  dries  up  before  he 
returns,  he  is  punished  with  the  cane;  or  if 
not,  a boy  hostile  to  him  may,  with  or  with- 
out the  cognizance  and  connivance  of  the 
master,  come  and  wipe  it  out,  in  order  to  en- 
sure his  punishment.  When,  instead  of  teach- 
ing, the  guru  mahashai,  or  master,  betakes 
himself  to  the  making  or  the  copying  of  al- 
manacs and  horoscopes,  as  he  constantly 
does,  to  eke  out  his  scanty  allowances,  the 
boys,  too,  very  naturally  betake  themselves 
to  extraneous  modes  of  diversion  and  employ- 
ment, such  as  playing  and  pinching,  chatter- 
ing and  frolic,  waggery  and  abuse;  but  when, 
forgetting  themselves  too  far,  they  become  ob- 
streperous, and  the  noise  swells  into  tumult, 
the  teacher  is  suddenly  roused  into  red  burn- 
ing wrath,  and  gives  vent  to  his  uncontrollable 
fury  in  a crushing  tempest  of  indiscriminate 
flagellation,  intermingled  with  the  loud  sound 
of  vituperative  epithets,  too  gross  and  shock- 
ing to  be  recorded  here.”* 

“No  wonder  though  the  Patshala,  or  ver- 
nacular school,  should  be  viewed,  as  it  uni- 
formly is,  as  an  object  of  terror  by  the  young. 
The  conductor  of  it  is  the  ghost  that 
haunts  and  scares  the  young.  When  a 
child  misbehaves,  the  most  severe  and  awe- 
inspiring threat  of  the  mother  is,  ‘ Call 
the  guru  mahashai  to  take  him  to  school.’ 
Apart  from  its  general  influence  in  paralyzing 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  this  system 
of  terror  leads  to  many  specific  practices  of  a 
baneful  tendency.  It  superinduces  the  habit 
of  crouching  servility  towards  the  master  in 
his  presence,  and  the  rendering  of  many 
menial,  and  even  dishonest  services.  To  pro- 
pitiate the  dreaded  tyrant,  the  boys  are  glad 
to  prepare  his  hookah,  to  bring  fire  for  smok- 
ing, gather  flowers  for  his  pujah,  sweep  his 
lodging,  wash  his  brazen  pots,  cleave  thick 
pieces  of  wood  for  fuel,  Sec.  They  are  in- 
duced to  go  to  the  bazaar  with  their  written 
plan  tain -leaves,  and  to  give  them  to  the 
shopkeepers  as  packing  materials,  in  exchange 
for  cowries,  fish,  tobacco,  fruits,  betul-nut, 
p&n,  &c.,  which  they  present  as  offerings  to 
the  master.  Or  they  are  positively  en- 
couraged, for  his  sake,  to  bring,  that  is,  in 
reality,  to  purloin  or  steal  wood,  rice,  salt, 
dal,  oil,  See.,  from  home,  or  from  anywhere 
else ; seeing  that  those  who  succeed,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  in  presenting  such  gifts  most 
frequently,  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping 
the  dreaded  rod — the  best  chance  of  being 
praised  for  cleverness,  though  the  greatest 
dunces;  for  diligence,  though  the  greatest 
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sluggards;  and  for  knowledge,  though  the 
greatest  ignoramuses. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  system  tends  to  generate  the  spirit  of 
hatred,  retaliation,  and  revenge,  towards  the 
master.  This  spirit  practically  shows  itself  in 
various  ways.  For  example,  in  preparing 
his  hoohab,  it  is  a common  trick  for  the  boys 
to  mix  the  tobacco  with  chillies  and  other 
pungent  ingredients ; so  that,  when  he  smokes, 
he  is  made  to  cough  violently,  while  the  whole 
school  is  convulsed  with  laughter;  or,  be- 
neath the  mat  on  which  he  sits  may  be  strewn 
thorns  and  sharp  prickles,  which  soon  display 
their  effects  in  the  contortions  of  the  crest- 
fallen and  discomforted  master ; or,  at  night, 
he  is  waylaid  by  his  pupils,  who,  from  their 
concealed  position  in  a tree  or  thicket,  or 
behind  a wall,  pelt  him  well  with  pebbles, 
bricks,  or  stones;  or,  once  more,  they  re- 
hearse doggrel  songs,  in  which  they  implore 
the  gods,  and  more  particularly  Kali,  to  re- 
move him  by  death ; vowing,  in  the  event  of 
the  prayer  being  heard,  to  present  offerings 
of  sugar  and  cocoa-nuts/1  * 

His  school  thus  rendered  an  object  of  dis- 
like and  dread,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
boy  has  recourse  to  every  cunning  device,  in 
order  to  escape  from  its  yoke. 

“ To  throw  boiled  rice  on  domestic  vessels 
ceremonially  defiles  them  : hence,  when  a boy 
is  bent  on  a day’s  release  from  school,  he 
peremptorily  disobeys  his  admonishing  mo- 
ther,  saying,  1 No : if  you  insist  on  my  going, 
I shall  throw  about  the  boiled  rice a threat 
which  usually  gains  him  the  victory.  If  a 
person  of  a different  caste,  or  unbathed,  or 
with  shoes  on  his  feet,  touch  the  boiled  rice 
or  pot  of  another,  it  is  polluted : hence,  when 
» boy  effects  his  escape  from  school,  he  often 
hastens  to  some  kitchen,  touches  the  boiled 
rice,  or  the  pots  in  which  it  has  been  boiled, 
mid  thus  becomes  himself  polluted ; and,  until 
be  bathes,  no  one  can  touch  or  seize  him 
without  being  polluted  too.  A temporary 
impunity  is  thus  secured.  At  other  times,  the 
boy  finds  his  way  to  filthy  and  unclean  places, 
where  he  remains  for  hours,  or  a whole  day, 
defying  the  master  and  his  emissaries  to  touch 
him ; knowing  full  well  that  they  cannot  do 
•o  without  partaking  of  his  own  contracted 
pollution.  So  determined  are  boys  to  evade 
the  torturous  system  of  discipline,  that,  in 
making  good  their  escape,  they  often  wade  or 
•wim  through  tanks,  or  along  the  current  of 
running  drains,  with  a large  earthen-pot  over 
their  head,  so  that  the  suspicion  of  passers  by, 
°r  of  those  in  pursuit,  is  not  even  excited, 
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seeing  that  nought  appears  on  the  surface  but 
a floating  pot;  or  they  run  off  and  climb 
into  the  loftiest  neighbouring  tree,  where  they 
laugh  to  scorn  the  efforts  of  their  assailants 
to  dislodge  them.  In  the  recent  case  of  one 
personally  known  to  our  informant,  the  run- 
away actually  remained  for  three  days  on  the 
top  of  a cocoa-nut  tree,  vigorously  hurling 
the  cocoa-nuts,  as  missiles,  at  the  heads  of  all 
who  attempted  to  ascend  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  him/1  f 

Thus  the  ryots  are  dealt  with  when  young : 
what,  then,  oan  be  expected  of  them  when 
they  reach  mature  age  ? Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
reports,  gives  a very  different  view  from  those 
who  have  recorded  it  as  their  opinion  that 
they  are  as  well  off  as  the  population  of  the 
same  class  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

u I cannot,  however,  expect  that  the  reading 
of  the  report  should  convey  the  impressions 
which  I have  received  from  daily  witnessing 
the  mere  animal-life  to  which  ignorance  con- 
signs its  victims,  unconscious  of  any  wants  or 
enjoyments  beyond  those  which  they  partici- 
pate with  the  beasts  of  the  field — unconscious 
of  any  of  the  higher  purposes  for  which  ex- 
istence has  been  bestowed,  society  has  been 
constituted,  and  government  is  exercised.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  facts  which  per- 
mit me  to  suppose  that,  in  any  other  country 
subject  to  an  enlightened  Government,  and 
brought  into  direct  and  immediate  contact 
with  European  civilization,  in  an  equal  popu- 
lation, there  is  an  equal  amount  of  ignorance 
with  that  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in 
this  district/1  " While  ignorance  is  so  ex- 
tensive, can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that 
poverty  is  extreme,  that  industry  languishes, 
that  crime  prevails,  and  that,  in  the  adoption 
of  measures  of  policy,  however  salutary  or 
ameliorating  their  tendency,  Government  can- 
not reckon  with  confidence  on  the  moral  sup- 
port of  an  intelligent  and  instructed  com- 
munity ? J Is  it  possible  tbat  a benevolent,  a 
wise,  a just  Government  can  allow  this  state 
of  things  any  longer  to  continue?11 1| 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  another  point.  We 
have  stated  elsewhere  that  the  mutilation  and 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  Europeans,  during 
the  late  disturbances,  are  the  expressions  of 
vindictiveness  which  are  usual  with  the 
Hindus  in  social  life,  and  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  have  recourse  when  their  pas- 
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sions  are  aroused.  Official  documents  confirm 
this. 

“ The  poor  practise  torture  upon  each  other ; 
robbers  on  their  ▼ictims,  and  vice  versd ; 
masters  upon  their  servants ; zemindars  upon 
their  ryots;  schoolmasters  upon  their  pupils; 
husbands  upon  their  wives ; and  even  parents 
upon  their  children. 

“ We  have  instances  of  torture  being  freely 
practised  in  every  relation  of  domestic  life. 
Servants  are  thus  treated  by  their  masters  and 
fellow-servants;  children  by  their  parents  and 
schoolmasters,  for  the  most  trifling  offences ; 
the  very  plays  of  the  populace  (and  the  point 
of  a rude  people’s  drama  is  in  its  satire) 
excite  the  laughter  of  many  a rural  audience 
by  the  exhibition  of  revenue  squeezed  out  of 
a defaulter  ooin  by  coin,  through  the  appliance 
of  familiar  ‘provocatives/  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a caricatured  tahsildar : it  seems 
a time-honoured  institution,  and  we  cannot 
be  astonished  if  the  practice  is  still  widely 
prevalent  among  the  ignorant,  uneducated 
class  of  native  public  servants.”* 

THE  CHIEF  MODES  OF  TORTURE  IN  BENGAL. 

“Scorching  various  parts  of  the  body — 1st, 
burning  by  the  heated  chillum  of  a pipe ; 2dly, 
by  red-hot  charcoal ; 3dly,  by  a lighted  torch ; 
4thly,  by  red-hot  iron ; 5thly,  by  heated  oil  or 
pouring  hot  oil. 

“ Confinement  in  a cell  fitted  with  lime. — In 
a case  tried  at  Buckergunge,  in  1847,  it  was 
alleged  that  lime  had  been  put  into  the  eyes 
of  a man  who  was  supposed  to  have  met  with 
his  death  by  unfair  means. 

u Rubbing  the  face  upon  the  ground . — This 
is  also  spoken  of  as  a mode  of  torture.  I,  not 
long  since,  had  a child  sent  to  me,  whose  face 
had  evidently  undergone  this  severe  discipline. 
The  fatal  case  of  a man,  in  whom  Dr.  Murray, 
of  Birbhum,  found  the  nose  wounded,  the 
lips  much  torn,  the  upper  jaw  fractured,  a 
quantity  of  mud  about  the  mouth,  and  two 
contused  wounds  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
was  probably  of  this  kind. 

“A  common  punishment  in  Bengal  is 
placing  spiders , or  a kind  of  beetle,  on  the 
navel,  covered  with  a shell  or  earthen  pot. 

“ Sticking  pins  or  thorns  under  the  nails  is 
practised  equally  in  this  Presidency  and  in 
Madras. 

“ Filling  the  mouth  with  pebbles  and  strik- 
ing the  chin  upwards,  with  sufficient  force  to 
break  the  teeth,  is  spoken  of  as  a Bengali 
punishment 

“ Putting  the  hair  on  both  sides . — In  Bengal 
this  is  generally  practised  upon  females.  In 
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Madras,  there  are  several  contrivances  of  this 
kind;  such  as  tying  two  persons  closely  to- 
gether by  the  top  knots,  and  tying  the  hair  of 
the  head  to  a donkey’s  or  buffalo’s  tail] 
plucking  out  the  beards  (reckoned  by  the  na- 
tives a great  disgrace)  is  a common  torture 
in  both  Presidencies ; twisting  the  ears;  strik- 
ing two  offenders’  heads  together;  placing  a 
person  in  the  sun  with  his  hair  loose,  and 
compelling  him  to  turn  his  head  rapidly  to 
and  fro.” 

“ In  1845,  a well-known  housebreaker,  of 
Purneah,  was  arrested  in  the  aot  of  commit- 
ting a burglary,  and  the  brother  of  the  owner 
of  the  house,  being  determined  to  discover 
where  the  rest  of  the  gang  had  secreted  the 
property,  tied  up  the  robber,  with  his  feet  to 
one  post,  and  his  hand  to  another  immediately 
opposite ; and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
chowkeedar  and  another  servant,  lit  a good- 
sized  torch,  and  burnt  him  from  head  to  foot 
The  police  concealed  this  atrocity.  A few  days 
afterwards  the  magistrate  received  a report 
from  the  Daroga  and  Mohurir,  who  sent  in 
the  thief  in  a cart,  saying  that  he  was  ill  with 
fever.  The  magistrate,  going  to  see  him, 
found  * his  flesh  literally  burnt  off  his  bones.’ 
He  died  that  night,  refusing  to  say  how  or  by 
whom  he  had  been  thus  treated.  The  Darogah 
and  Mohurir  were  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
imprisonment  for  endeavouring  to  conceal 
this  atrocity  by  false  report. 

" The  flame  of  a torch,  or  the  oil  which 
drops  from  it,  is  the  manner  of  torture  com- 
monly used  by  dacoits  to  compel  persons  to 
give  up  concealed  property.” 

Of  the  Kishnagurh  district,  hear  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“In  his  Report  for  1848,  Mr.  Dampier 
mentions  that,  in  the  district  of  Nuddea 
alone,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons 
were  entered,  within  the  year,  as  having  been 
engaged  in  dacoitis  with  torture.  In  some 
instances  this  barbarity  has  been  carried  to 
fatal  lengths,  as  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  of 
Dinagepur,  who  was  so  severely  burnt  with 
torches,  by  dacoits,  to  make  him  give  up  his 
money,  that  he  died  nine  days  afterwards; 
and  in  that  of  another  aged  man,  who  was 
similarly  tortured  in  Nuddea,  with  so  much 
cruelty,  that  he  died  from  lock-jaw  four  days 
subsequently.  The  only  instance  which  I find 
in  which  any  other  mode  of  torture  was  em- 
ployed by  dacoits,  was  one  in  which  the  j 
woman  of  the  house  had  her  thigh  compressed  J 
between  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  called  a chepa, 
to  enforce  her  to  discover  her  husband’s  pro- 
perty. This,  however,  occurred  in  Assam— 
(Kamriip). 

“ There  is  a case,  in  Macnaghten’s  Reports, 
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in  which  t Mussulman  slave  girl,  between 
eight  and  nine  years  of  age  accused,  her  mis- 
tress of  tying  her  with  a cord,  heating  some 
oD>  and  pouring  it  on  her.  The  correctness 
of  this  statement  appears  to  have  been  ^con- 
firmed by  the  Civil  Surgeon. 

“In  1849,  Mr.  Kean,  of  Moorshedabad, 
reported  the  case  of  a Hindu,  in  whom  both 
bands  and  one  foot  were  so  much  burned 
that  mortification  ensued.  The  injured  toes, 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  a large  portion 
of  the  right  hand,  were  thrown  off.  Mr.  Kean 
considered  that  the  injury  must  have  resulted 
from  the  immersion  of  the  parts  in  some  boil- 
ing liquid. 

44  In  the  same  year,  the  body  of  a Mussul- 
man girl  was  sent  in  for  inspection  to  Mr.  J. 
Macrae,  at  Monghyr.  All  that  could  be  dis- 
covered was,  that 4 the  hands  and  lower  parts 
of  the  arms  were  burnt  almost  to  cinders.’  ” 
These  are  a few  cases  that  come  to  light: 
hot  how  much  is  there  that  is  never  disclosed ! 

Nor  is  torture  practised  only  by  the  people 
on  each  other,  but  by  the  native  police  on 
those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  protect,  and 
by  the  petty  Rajahs  on  their  dependants. 

44  In  his  Report  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1849,  Mr.  Dumpier  mentions  a case  in  which 
the  police  of  Thannah  Mirzapur,  in  the  Mur- 
shedabad  district,  tied  together  the  fingers 
and  toes  of  a man  suspected  of  dacoity,  and 
drove  wedges  between  them  to  tbe  greatest 
extent  of  tension.  He  was  then  laid  out  on 
his  back  in  the  sun  : this  not  producing  the 
desired  effect,  his  hands  and  feet  were  dipped 
into  boiling  water,  then  the  ligatures  were 
on  loosened,  and  bandages  dipped  in  oil  tied 


round  the  fingers  of  both  hands  and  the  toes 
of  the  left  foot,  and  lighted.  Failing  to  obtain 
a confession,  they  kept  him  in  tbe  Thannah, 
without  any  remedies  being  applied,  until  the 
fingers  and  toes  became  gangrenous.  These 
parts  ultimately  dropped  off. 

44  A horrible  case  of  murder  by  torture,  in 
which  this  barbarity  was  used,  was  brought  to 
light  in  March  last.  Some  idols  and  other 
property,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Pergunna 
Jalda  in  the  Maunbbum  district,  having  been 
stolen,  several  suspected  persons  were  appre- 
hended by  the  rajah’s  people,  and  brought  to 
his  gurh,  or  petty  fortress.  They  were,  one 
and  all,  tortured  to  extort  confession.  All  were 
beaten,  and  kept  in  restraint  for  about  three 
days,  being  at  night  all  fastened  by  the  feet 
to  one  rope.  Two,  however,  being  the  most 
suspected,  were  the  most  severely  treated. 
Their  fingers  were  tied  together,  and  shivers 
of  bamboo  were  driven  between  them : this 
was  also  done  to  the  toes : boiling  oil  was 
then  poured  on  their  hands  and  feet.  Upon 
the  body  of  this  unfortunate  man  being  ex- 
amined by  the  Civil  Surgeon,  it  was  found 
that  the  hands  were  fearfully  lacerated,  as  if 
by  stakes,  or  pieces  of  iron  driven  through 
them  ; besides  which,  he  had  marks  of  having 
been  scalded  with  boiling  oil  or  water.  The 
medical  officer  considered  that  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  deceased 
were  sufficient  to  cause,  and  did  cause,  death.” 

Such  is  a glimpse  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Bengal  peasantry.  What  need  is  there 
not  here  for  the  earnest  and  undelaying  ap- 
plication of  the  alone  corrective,  the  penetra- 
tive action  of  Gospel  truth ! 


THE  RAINBOW  IN  THE  CLOUD,  OR  MERCY  AMIDST 

JUDGMENT. 

{Continued from  page  112.) 


The  month  of  June  ushered  in  a new  series 
of  calamities ; and  a glance  at  the  map  will 
show  the  extended  area  throughout  which 
these  throes  were  felt.  At  Azimgurh,  distant 
north  from  Benares,  by  Juanpur,  eighty-one 
miles,  the  17th  Native  Infantry  broke  out. 
The  mutinous  spirit  extending  itself  to  Bengal, 
was  anticipated  by  the  timely  disarmament 
of  the  native  troops  in  that  city,  as  was  shown 
incur  January  Number.  But  on  the  same 
night,  the  4th  of  June,  the  long-expected  out- 
break at  Cawnpur  took  place ; and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  (3th,  the  native  force,  which 
had  left  cantonments  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Delhi,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
perfidious  Nana,  returning  to  Cawnpur,  sur- 


rounded Wheeler’s  entrenchments.  A de- 
scription of  these  entrenchments,  as  seen  by 
an  eye-witness  after  the  murderous  hordes 
had  been  driven  out  by  Havelock  and  his 
gallant  soldiers,  will  show  how  in  sufficient  they 
were ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  scarcely  intel- 
ligible Ijow,  for  twenty-two  days,  the  doomed 
band  could  have  resisted  the  incessant  assaults 
of  their  numerous  assailants.  The  barracks 
stood  in  the  centre  of  a large  plain,  with  a 
tolerably  clear  space  around  them,  the  cricket- 
ground  in  front,  and,  on  the  left  and  rear,  an 
extensive  level.  The  trench  around  the  bar- 
racks is  said  to  have  been  such  that  a child  at 
full  gallop  might  ride  his  pony  over  it.  At 
opens,  here  and  there,  no  trench,  no  parapet 
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to  screen  them,  the  guns  were  worked 
(eight  9-  pounders,  one  24-pounder  howitzer). 
One  barrack,  on  the  re-occupation  of  the 
place,  had  no  roof:  it  had  caught  fire  and 
fallen  in.  The  buildings  were  throughout 
riddled  with  ball;  all  the  verandahs  beaten 
down ; for  on  all  sides  shot  was  poured  in  by 
those  who  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  The  chebutra  of  the 
well  was  smashed  to  pieces,  showing  that  it 
had  been  a special  mark.  But  we  forbear  to 
lift  again  the  veil  of  reverential  sorrow  which 
has  fallen  over  those  sad  remembrances.  At 
a future  period  we  will  show  how  unable 
Neil  was  to  succour  Cawnpur,  although,  with 
a small  body  of  troops,  he  had  reached  Alla- 
habad so  early  as  the  11th  of  June.  Have- 
lock’s brigade,  when  concentrated  at  that 
point  a month  subsequently,  was  barely 
enough  to  force  a passage ; but  by  that  time 
the  massacre  was  completed,  the  gentlemen 
having  been  murdered  on  June  27th,  and  the 
poor  ladies  on  July  15th,  after  the  bridge  at 
Pandu  Nuddi  had  been  forced  by  the  vic- 
torious British. 

But  at  other,  and  far  more  distant  points, 
frightful  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  At  Si- 
tapur,  in  Oude,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred ; at  Futtygurh,  between  Lucknow  and 
Delhi,  north-west  from  the  former  ninety- 
five  miles,  and  south-east  from  the  latter  160 
miles;  at  Nimuch,  in  the  Gwalior  territory, 
312  miles  south-west  from  Agra,  on  June  3d ; 
and,  on  June  4th,  at  Jhansi,  142  miles  south 
of  Agra  on  the  route  to  Saugor. 

At  the  latter  place  the  outbreak  was 
marked  by  circumstances  of  special  atrocity. 
There  are  two  forts  : the  Town  Fort,  a lofty 
stone  building,  surrounded  by  a round  tower, 
commanding  the  town  walls ; and  without,  at 
a little  distance  from  the  town,  a lesser  for- 
tified building  called  the  Star  Fort  This, 
when  critical  times  arose,  had  been  selected 
as  the  place  of  retreat,  and  stored  with  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  The  garrison,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  native,  and  the  first  act  of 
the  mutineers  was  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Star  Fort  The  residents  then  retired  into 
the  Town  Fort,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  such  of  the  officers  as  escaped  from  the 
treachery  of  their  own  soldiers.  Here  they 
made  preparations  for  the  coming  storm,  by 
piling  stones  against  the  gates,  and  getting  in 
provisions  and  fire-arms,  by  pulling  up 
buckets  filled  with  grain,  &c.,  into  their 
stronghold.  The  attack  soon  commenced, 
the  mutinous  Sepoys  being  joined  by  the  Ra- 
ni’s troops  and  the  men  of  the  salt  excise, 
and  was  stoutly  resisted,  until  provisions 


Med,  and,  like  their  fellow-sufferers  at 
Cawnpur,  our  countrymen  were  induced  to 
surrender,  on  the  most  solemn  promises  that 
their  lives  would  be  spared ; but  they  were  all 
put  to  death — beheaded  in  a garden  near,  orin 
the  city,  the  women  and  children  with  the 
rest,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  men,  who  pleaded  hard  for  them  that 
they  at  least  might  be  spared.  The  quarter- 
master of  the  12th  Native  Infantry,  a dark 
half-caste,  with  his  wife  and  four  children, 
were  alone  exempted  from  the  massacre. 
The  heads  of  the  murdered  officers  were  sub  • 
sequently  carried  about  the  villages  around 
Jhansi.  These  particulars  were  gathered 
from  three  natives  who  had  been  there  at  the 
time  of  the  mutiny.* 

From  Nimuch  many  of  the  Europeans 
were  successful  in  making  their  escape.  But 
although  the  first  outbreak  of  these  muti- 
neers was  not  of  the  same  sanguinary  cha- 
racter with  that  of  Jhansi,  their  subsequent 
action  proved  seriously  disturbing.  So  soon 
as  they  had  rid  themselves  of  their  European 
officers  they  appointed  the  subadar  of  the  1st 
Cavalry,  brigadier,  who  immediately  issued 
orders,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  and 
distributed  treasure  among  the  Sepoys.  Every 
thing  was  done  in  form  : a big  tent,  with  a 
flag  flying  before  it,  was  made  his  head- 
quarters, and  subadars,  and  jemadars,  colonels, 
and  majors  were  appointed.  They  then  avowed 
their  intention  of  attacking  Agra;  and,  on 
July  5th,  swelled  by  accessions  on  the  road  to 
the  amount  of  7000  infantry,  1600  cavalry,  and 
eight  guns,  approached  that  city.  They  were 
gallantly  met  by,the  single  European  regiment 
in  garrison,  an  European  horse-battery,  and  a 
few  volunteer  horse,  consisting  of  gentlemen 
of  the  station.  The  enemy  were  roughly  han- 
dled, and  would  have  been  driven  back  but 
for  a failure  of  ammunition  on  the  part  of  the 
Europeans,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of 
two  tumbrils.  The  troops  were  thus  con- 
strained to  retire  within  the  fort,  and  the  in- 
surgents advancing,  set  the  cantonments  on 
fire,  and  laid  them  waste.  The  Nimuch 
force  then  moved  on  Muttra,  and  finally 
reached  Delhi  towards  the  end  of  July.  They 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  the 
right  of  our  position  on  the  ridge,  which,  com- 
mencing about  sunset  on  the  evening  of  July 
31st,  was  continued  all  night,  amidst  the  roar 
of  artillery  and  muskets,  relaxed  not  until  ten 
a.m.  of  the  2d  of  August,  and  did  not  finally 


* Blue  Book — Further  papers,  No.  IV.,  pp. 
132,  133. 
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cease  until  six  p.m.  of  that  day.  The  enemy 
closed  up  constantly  to  our  breastworks,  but 
were  always  repulsed.  It  is  said  that  000  of 
the  Nimuch  brigade  alone  never  returned 
to  the  city  after  that  attack.  The  remains  of 
the  Nimuch  corps  constituted  a portion  of 
the  force  which  attempted  to  surprise  Colonel 
Qreathead’s  column  at  Agra,  on  the  morning 
of  October  10th,  just  after  camp  had  been 
pitched  on  the  infantry  parade-ground ; an 
attempt  which  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  their  camp  being 
taken,  and  they  themselves  pursued  a distance 
of  five  miles. 

On  June  3d,  tidings  of  the  mutinies  in  Ro- 
hilcund  reached  Futtegurh,  and  also  of  dan- 
ger on  the  Oude  side,  from  whence  infantry 
and  cavalry  corps  of  mutineers  were  said  to 
be  approaching.  The  10th  Native  Infantry, 
stationed  at  Futtegurh,  had  openly  declared 
their  intention  of  rising  so  soon  as  assistance 
reached  them,  and  it  was  at  once  determined 
to  send  off  the  ladies  and  children  to  Cawnpur. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  they  started  in 
boats,  which  had  .been  provided  beforehand, 
accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  and  the 
magistrate.  A little  down  the  stream,  the 
party  being  found  inconveniently  large,  it 
was  decided  it  would  be  safer  to  divide,  more 
especially  as  Hurdeo  Buksh,  a native  chief, 
offered  the  protection  of  his  fort  to  Mr.  Pro- 
byn  and  any  of  his  friends,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  about  forty  individuals.  The  rest, 
amounting  to  126  souls,  proceeded  down  the 
river,  in  ytter  ignorance  of  the  dangers  which 
awaited  them,  and  were  murdered  by  Nana 
Sahib  at  Cawnpur. 

The  party  which  remained  behind  not  con- 
sidering that  the  Gurhea  of  Dhurrumpur 
could  render  them  any  sufficient  protection, 
and  finding  that  the  10th,  at  Futtegurh,  had 
not  mutinied,  returned  to  that  place,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Probyn  and  family,  and 
Mr.  W.  Edwards,  who  remained  with  Hur- 
deo Buksh.  The  Europeans  at  Futteghur 
were  subsequently  besieged  in  the  fort,  the 
sole  available  force  for  defence  consisting  of 
thirty-three  able-bodied  men ; yet  such  was 
the  gallantry  exhibited,  that  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  mine,  and,  when  they  bad  effected 
a breach,  were  driven  back  in  two  attempts 
to  storm  it.  But  the  defenders  were  worn 
out  with  watching.  A new  mine  had  been 
commenced,  their  situation  had  become 
desperate,  and  the  attempt  to  escape  down 
the  river  was  resolved  upon.  Oq  the  4th  of 
July  they  started  in  two  boats,  and,  notwith- 
standing they  were  fired  upon  both  by  Sepoys 
and  villagers,  had  advanced  some  distance 
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without  material  injury,  when  one  of  the  boats 
grounded  on  a sand-bank,  and  while  those  on 
board  were  yet  endeavouring  to  extricate 
themselves,  they  were  approached  by  two 
boats  coming  down  the  stream,  which  at  first 
appeared  to  be  empty,  but  when  within 
yards  they  were  found  full  of  Sepoys,  who 
opened  a deadly  fire  on  the  unhappy  fugitives. 
Many  were  shot  down ; and  the  ladies,  the 
boats  being  alongside,  and  the  Sepoys  already 
entering  into  that  of  the  Europeans,  preferring 
to  trust  themselves  to  the  Ganges,  got  out  of 
the  boat,  standing  beside  it  in  the  water.  Some 
were  killed,  others  carried  away  by  the  cur- 
rent: of  the  fate  of  the  others  nothing  is 
known.  Two  individuals  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining the  other  boat— the  chaplain,  who 
had  lost  both  his  wife  and  child,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  engineer,  who  appears  to  be  the  sole 
survivor  of  this  party.  Continuing  their 
voyage  the  whole  of  that  day,  they  touched 
at  a village  in  the  Oude  territories,  where 
they  were  offered  assistance  and  protection. 
They  at  first  feared  treachery,  but  soon,  con- 
vinced that  the  people  felt  kindly  towards 
them,  accepted  the  offer,  and  put  to  shore  for 
the  night.  They  were  all  hungry,  and  begged 
the  villagers  to  bring  them  some  food,  which 
they  did,  giving  them  chupaties  and  buffalo- 
milk.  Mr.  Jone8,  wound  had  become  very 
painful,  and  his  naked  back,  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  rain  all  day,  was  excessively  painful ; 
and  supposing  the  boat  had  anchored  for  the 
night,  he  determined  to  find  rest  in  the  vil- 
lage, not  having  had  any  for  two  previous 
nights.  A thakfir  provided  him  with  a 
charpov  and  food.  But  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  night  a messenger  came  from  Colonel 
Smith,  10th  Native  Infantry,  to  say  the  boat 
was  to  leave : he  was  too  weak  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  A second  and  a third  came, 
but  he  would  not  go.  The  boat  left,  and  his 
remaining  behind  was,  under  God,  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  At  a village  a little  above 
Bithur  the  fugitives  were  lured  on  shore,  the 
people  calling  out  that  their  rajah  was 
friendly  to  the  British.  No  sooner  had  the 
boat  touched  the  bank  than  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  zemindar;  and  tidings  of 
their  capture  having  been  forwarded  to  Nana 
Sahib,  he  sent  conveyances  for  the  women 
and  children,  twenty-three  in  number,  while 
the  men,  in  number  twelve,  walked  ; and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  entire  party  suffered  death, 
with  the  survivors  of  the  first  Cawnpur 
massacre,  on  July  15th. 

The  next  act  of  mutiny  was  that  of  the  6th 
Native  Infantry  at  Allahabad.  This  regi- 
ment had  volunteered,  on  June  2d,  to  go  for 
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service  against  the  insurgents  at  Delhi,  and, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  was  paraded 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  thanks  of  the 
Governor -General.  The  enthusiasm  ap- 
peared to  be  great : the  men  cheered ; the 
European  officers  shook  hands  with  the  na- 
tive officers  in  ratification  of  the  pledge  to 
stand  by  one  another.  The  utmost  confidence, 
therefore,  was  reposed  in  them.  Pickets  of 
these  Sepoys  were  placed  here  and  there 
throughout  the  station.  That  very  evening 
the  native  troops  rose  simultaneously,  the 
detachment  of  infantry  and  artillery  in  charge 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Raj  ghat  taking 
the  initiative.  As  they  approached  Ulopi- 
baugh  the  troopers  of  the  3d  Oude  Irregular 
Cavalry  fraternized  with  them,  and  the  work 
of  butchery  commenced.  Captain  Alexander, 
the  commanding-officer  of  the  troopers,  was 
shot  dead,  and,  with  him,  two  other  officers, 
who  had  been  brought  from  the  ghat,  their 
hands  and  feet  tied.  The  insurgents,  then 
uniting,  advanced  towards  the  parade-ground, 
putting  to  death  any  Europeans  or  East  In- 
dians they  met  with  on  the  way.  The  bugle 
sounded.  The  officers,  who  were  either  at 
the  mess-house  or  their  private  dwellings, 
supposing  that  the  Benares  insurgents  were 
at  hand,  from  whom  an  attack  had  been  ap- 
prehended, and  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
any  treachery  on  the  part  of  their  own  sol- 
diers, hastened — some  in  full  uniform,  others 
undressed,  on  their  horses— to  the  regiment, 
each  eager  to  take  the  lead  of  his  own  com- 
pany. They  were  at  once  fired  upon,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Simpson,  who 
escaped  to  the  fort,  and  Captain  Gordon,  who 
was  saved  by  some  of  his  men,  all  were  shot 
down.  The  jail  was  then  opened,  and  2500 
individuals  of  the  worst  character  set  at  liberty. 
These  men,  many  of  them  with  the  irons 
dangling  on  their  heels,  rushed  towards  the 
residences  of  the  Europeans,  and  set  fire  to 
the  bungalows.  Then  commenced  the  con- 
flagration and  the  work  of  plunder.  When 
they  had  gorged  themselves  with  spoil,  the 
prisoners  began  to  disperse,  some  running 
away  towards  their  own  homes,  others  to  pull 
the  wheelbarrows  on  which  the  Sepoys  had 
placed  looted  property,  others  to  plunder  the 
ryots.  The  Sepoys  had  originally  determined 
to  convey  the  money  in  the  treasury  to  the 
King  of  Delhi,  but  eventually  they  decided  to 
keep  it  themselves;  and  on  Sunday,  June 7th, 
they  proceeded  to  distribute  it.  Some  Sepoys 
took  three  bags  each,  others  four,  each  bag 
containing  1000  rupees.  When  they  had  sa- 
tisfied themselves,  the  convicts  and  badmashis 
were  allowed  to  appropriate  the  rest.  Then 


commenced  a scene  of  anarchy  and  unutter- 
able confusion,  the  more  powerful  plundering 
such  as  were  unable  to  resist  them.  For  a 
day  or  two  there  was  a continual  strife  for 
the  treasury  money,  and  swords  were  drawn 
and  blood  shed.  Many  of  the  mutinous  Se- 
poys were  thus  stripped  of  their  gains.  Hur- 
rying homeward,  with  horses  and  bullocks 
loaded  with  money  and  other  property,  and, 
in  the  excitefnent  of  the*  moment,  neglecting 
to  keep  together  for  mutual  defence,  they 
were  stopped  on  the  way  by  powerful  land- 
holders, and  other  classes  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  despoiled  of  all,  many  of  them 
offering  resistance,  and  being  unceremoniously 
put  out  of  the  way. 

In  this  outbreak  thirteen  officers  perished  : 
the  rest  fled  into  the  fort,  within  which  the 
ladies  and  non-combatants  had  been  provi- 
dentially removed  on  the  day  before  the  out- 
break. 

The  city  of  Allahabad  stauds  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  J umna  and  the  Ganges.  The 
fort,  on  the  east  and  south,  rises  directly  from 
the  banks  of  the  confluent  rivers,  and  is,  in 
that  direction,  nearly  impregnable.  It  con- 
sists of  a bastioned  quadrangle,  built  of  red 
stone,  about  2500  yards  in  circuit  The  an- 
cient walls,  with  semicircular  bastions,  face 
the  two  streams : the  land  side  is  quite  re- 
gular, consisting  of  two  bastions  and  a half- 
bastion, with  three  ravelins,  and  stands  higher 
than  any  ground  in  face  of  it.  Important  in 
other  respects,  it  is  still  more  so  as  containing 
one  of  the  largest  arsenals  in  India,  having 
arms  for  30,000  men,  besides  80  pieces  of 
cannon.  Had  the  mutineers,  by  a sudden  dash, 
secured  the  fort,  in  which,  if  promptly  done, 
they  would  have  had  little  difficulty,  as  one 
portion  of  the  little  garrison  consisted  of  a 
company  of  the  6th,  the  massacre  at  Allaha- 
bad would  have  equalled  in  horror  those  at 
Cawnpur  and  Jhansi;  and  the  insurgents, 
established  in  a position  of  great  strength, 
might  have  obstructed  the  advance  of  Have- 
lqck’s  force  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow  until  the 
place  had  fallen,  and  it  was  too  late  to  help. 
But  here  again  mercy  was  mingled  with  judg- 
ment, and  the  tide  of  insurrection  waa  not 
permitted  to  inundate  us  with  an  utter  de- 
struction. There  were  in  the  fort,  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak,  besides  the  company  of  the 
6th,  sixty-five  invalid  artillerymen,  which, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  had  been 
moved  up  from  Chunar  about  May  17th  ; for 
the  arsenal  of  Allahabad,  like  that  of  Delhi, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hauds  of  native  troops.  But  the 
main  body  of  the  garrison  consisted  of  400 
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Sikhs,  and,  after  the  entente  at  Benares,  when  another  of  infantry,  awaiting  their  approach, 
the  Sikh  regiment  from  Loodiana,  whether  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  keep  the 
from  panic  or  treachery  it  was  not  then  clear,  midway  channel,  and  run  this  fearful  gauntlet, 
had  fired  upon  the  Europeans,  and,  in  return,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  God.  The  fire, 
been  fired  upon  and  dispersed,  it  was  quite  however,  was  so  brisk,  that  they  hove  to,  one 
uncertain  how  these  men  would  act,  whether  boat  at  a sand-bank  surrounded  by  water, 
they  would  assist  in  the  disarmament  of  the  while  the  other  boat  was  run  ashore,  the 
6th,  or  sympathize  with  the  insurgent  action  party,  as  they  landed,  laying  down  their 
around.  There  was,  indeed,  a moment  of  arms,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  come  to 
great  uncertainty,  when  the  Sepoys  were  some  terms  with  their  assailants.  Of  this,  ' 
commanded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  they  however,  there  was  no  hope.  Boats  full  of 
hesitated,  to  see  whether  the  Sikhs  would  mutineers,  pushing  off  from  the  opposite 
move  against  them,  and  the  latter  seemed  shore,  on  reaching  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
irresolute,  when  the  voice  of  their  command-  resumed  firing  upon  them.  Colonel  Golding, 
ing  officer,  under  God,  broke  the  spell,  and  the  Commissioner,  observing  this,  directed  all 
decided  them  to  their  duty,  and  the  Sepoys  who  could  run  to  make  their  escape  without 
were  disarmed  and  turned  out  of  the  fort,  delay,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  mercy  being 
But  even  so  it  could  not  be  considered  as  se-  shown  them ; but  that,  as  for  himself,  he  was 
cure,  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Neil,  on  the  too  old  to  run.  The  rest  of  the  party,  con- 
11th,  with  a small  body  of  Madras  Fusileers.  sisting  of  four  commissioned  and  three  non- 
These  forward  movements  from  Calcutta  for  commissioned  officers,  besides  a Sepoy  of  the 
the  recovery  of  despoiled  places  may  not  be  22d  Native  Infantry,  named  Teg  Allie  Khan, 
touched  upon  here : they  constitute  of  them-  who,  not  having  joined  in  the  mutiny,  had 
selves  an  integral  subject,  and  must  be  consi-  followed  the  boats  in  a canoe,  and  been  taken 
dered  separately.  on  board  at  his  own  request,  took  to  flight. 

There  are  two  more  points  to  which  we  They  had  not,  however,  advanced  far,  when 
mast  refer  before  we  bring  to  a close  this  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  junction  of 
paper — Fyzabad  and  Futtehpur.  two  streams  of  considerable  width,  and,  while 

Fyzabad,  in  Oude,  distant  east  from  Luck-  deliberating  what  to  do,  a number  of  men 
now  eighty-nine  miles,  and  from  Allahabad,  were  observed  approaching,  whom  they  sup- 
north,  ninety-five  miles,  stands  on  the  right  posed  to  be  Sepoys.  All  but  the  Sepoy  and 
bank  of  the  Gogra,  which  is  there  a great  and  a sergeant  jumped  into  the  stream,  in  the  hope 
navigable  river.  The  military  route  from  the  of  swimming  to  the  opposite  side.  It  was  a 
Gorruckpur  cantonment  to  that  of  Lucknow  needless  alarm  : they  were  villagers,  not  8e- 
passes  through  this  place,  crossing  the  river,  poys,  and  three  of  the  party  were  enabled  to 
by  ferry,  at  the  Rai  ghat,  where  there  are  reach  the  bank  again,  but  with  great  difficulty, 
usually  many  boats.  Here,  at  the  beginning  having,  after  sinking  twice,  been  saved  by 
of  June,  were  stationed  the  22d  Native  In-  the  timely  aid  of  one  of  the  villagers;  but  two 
fantry,  the  6th  Oude  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  officers  were  drowned.  The  survivors  were 
the  13th  Light  Field  Battery.  At  Azimgurh  made  over  from  village  to  village,  from  the 
and  Ghazipur,  between  the  Gogra  and  the  chowkedar  of  one  to  the  chowkedar  of  an- 
Goomti,  the  17th  Native  Infantry  were  in  other,  until  they  reached  Amorah,  on  the  route 
open  insurrection  on  June  3d  and  4th,  and  on  from  Gorruckpur  to  Lucknow,  where  they 
the  evening  of  the  8th  it  was  currently  re-  were  joined  by  three  officers  of  the  22d  Na- 
ported  that  Fyzabad  was  to  be  visited  by  tive  Infantry,  who  had  escaped  in  boat  No.  4. 
them  the  next  morning.  That  evening  the  Beyond  this,  however,  at  Mohadubbah,  they 
regimental  magazine  and  guns  were  taken  were  attacked  by  armed  villagers,  and  one  alone 
possession  of  by  the  native  soldiery,  and  the  of  the  entire  party,  Farrier- Sergeant  Busher,  of 
European  officers  placed  under  arrest.  At  the  13th  Light  Field  Battery,  appears  to  have 
break  of  day  on  the  9th,  all  the  Europeans,  escaped  from  them.  One  by  one  his  companions 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lennox,  of  the  22d  Na-  were  overtaken  and  cut  down,  but  he  continued 
five  Infantry,  and  his  family,  excepted,  were  to  run,  and  at  length  the  pursuit  was  given  up. 
escorted  to  the  river-side,  and  desired  to  enter  He  was  now  left  alone,  and  in  a short  time 
some  boats  which  had  been  prepared  for  came  to  a village,  where  he  met  a Brahmin, 
them.  They  were  four  in  number.  The  first  who,  compassionating  him,  brought  him  into 
two  boats  soon  lost  sight  of  their  companions,  the  village,  and,  placing  him  under  a shady 
*nd  proceeded  about  eighteen  miles  down  the  tree,  gave  him  a large  bowl  of  sherbet.  He 
stream,  where,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a neighbouring 
were  seen  a regiment  of  mounted  cavalry  and  Babu,  who  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  take 
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his  life,  but  afterwards,  through  the  inter- 
ference of  his  brother,  treated  him  kindly  for 
ten  days.  Eventually  die  was  brought  away 
by  an  escort  from  the  British  authorities  at 
Gorruckpur,  having  been  rejoined  by  Teg 
Allie,  the  Sepoy  who  managed  to  escape 
from  the  onslaught  at  Mohadubbah. 

Colonel  Lennox  and  his  family  were 
placed  on  board  a boat  the  same  day  with 
the  departure  of  the  others,  but  not  until 
two  p.m.,  two  Sepoys  being  sent  with  them 
as  an  escort.  About  half-past  ten  at  night 
they  passed  the  camp  of  the  17th  Native  In- 
fantry, which  the  earlier  party,  attempting 
to  do  in  the  day-time,  were  discovered  and 
fired  upon.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  suba- 
dar  of  the  2*2d,  who  had  placed  sentries  round 
the  Colonel’s  bungalow  at  Fyzabad,  and  de- 
tained him  until  the  afternoon,  did  so  with 
the  view  of  exempting  him  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  awaited  the  others.  On  rounding 
a sandbank,  after  passing  the  camp,  they 
came  upon  a picket  of  the  mutineers,  and 
were  advised  by  the  Sepoys  [and  boatmen  to 
leave  the  boat,  and  creep  along  the  side  of  the 
bank,  and  that  the  boat  should  be  brought 
round  to  meet  them.  They  were  two  hours 
crossing  the  sand  bank,  but  the  boat  did  not 
fail  them,  and  they  crossed  the  river  to  the 
Gorruckpur  district.  “ In  the  morning  ” — 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  Colonel  Lennox’s 
personal  narrative — “about  daybreak  some 
men,  coming  down  to  bathe,  told  us  that 
there  were  men  on  the  look  out  for  Eu- 
ropeans, and  advised  us  to  leave  our  boats 
as  soon  as  we  could,  and  follow  some  six 
or  seven  Sahibs,  who,  the  day  before, 
had  gone  on  towards  Gorruckpur.  We  were 
about  leaving  the  boat,  when  a party  of 
men  came  down  and  inquired  who  was  in  the 
boat.  Being  satisfied  by  the  boatmen,  they 
went  away.  We  then  immediately  quitted 
the  boat,  leaving  every  thing  in  it,  and  start- 
ing off  to  march  on  foot  towards  Gorruckpur, 
with  only  the  clothes  we  had  on,  our  ayah 
and  khitmutgar  accompanying  us. 

“We  stopped  often  at  wells  and  under 
trees,  and  had  proceeded  about  six  miles,  it 
being  ten  o’clock,  when  we  halted  at  a village, 
and,  having  got  a draught  of  milk,  prepared 
to  rest  during  the  great  heat ; but  we  were 
soon  disturbed,  for  a horseman  advancing 
over  the  country,  armed  to  the  teeth,  having 
a huge  horse-pistol  in  his  hand,  which  he 
cocked, -and  levelling  it  at  my  head,  desired 
me  to  follow  him  to  the  camp  of  the  17th 
regiment,  and  make  no  delay,  for  he  was  to 
get  a reward  of  600  rupees  for  each  of  our 
heads.  We  had  not  retraced  our  steps  more 


than  a mile  when  a lad  joined  us  who  was 
known  to  the  horseman,  which  determined 
the  latter  to  make  us  quicken  oar  pace : the 
lad,  however,  prevailed  on  the  horseman  to 
let  us  drink  water  and  rest  near  a village,  and 
whilst  so  doing  he  sent  a boy  to  call  men  to 
our  rescue.  It  appeared  that  Nazim  Mir 
Mahomed  Hussein  Khan,  and  his  nephew, 
Mir  Myndi  Hussein  Khan,  had  a small 
fort  close  by,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
off.  The  Nazim  immediately  sent  oat  ten  or 
twelve  footmen  armed,  who  directed  us  to 
follow  them,  and  also  led  the  horseman  by 
the  bridle,  having  disarmed  him.  One  of  the 
men,  however,  sent  out  for  our  rescue,  greatly 
abused  me;  and,  looking  to  his  pistol  and 
priming,  swore  he  would  shoot  those  English- 
men who  had  come  to  take  away  their  caste 
and  make  them  Christians. 

“ About  mid-day  we  reached  the  fortified 
dwelling  of  the  Nazim,  and  were  ushered  into 
the  place  where  he  was  holding  a council 
He  bade  us  rest  and  take  some  sherbet, 
assuring  us  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
us ; and  he  rebuked  his  insolent  retainer  for 
hinting  that  a stable  close  by  would  do  for  us 
to  dwell  in,  as  we  should  not  require  it  long, 
it  being  prepared  to  kill  ‘the  dogs.’  However, 
the  Nazim  rebuked  him,  and  told  os  not  to 
fear,  for  he  would  not  suffer  us  to  quit  till  the 
road  was  open,  and  we  could  reach  Gorruck- 
pur  in  safety.  On  the  second  day,  the  Nazim) 
fearing  the  scouts  of  the  17th  regiment  would 
give  intelligence  that  Europeans  were  hid  in 
his  fort,  made  us  assume  native  dresses.  The 
Begum  clothed  my  wife  and  daughter,  and 
the  Nazim  clothed  me.  He  then  sent  out  a 
party,  dressed  up  in  our  English  clothing,  with 
an  escort,  about  nine  at  night,  to  deceive  his 
outposts,  and  also  the  villagers:  they  re- 
turned about  midnight  in  their  proper 
dresses ; and  it  was  supposed  by  all,  except 
the  confidential  persons  of  the  Nazim’s  house- 
hold, that  he  had  sent  us  away.  We  remained 
in  captivity,  in  rear  of  his  zenana,  in  a reed 
hut,  nine  days,  treated  very  kindly  and  con- 
siderately, having  plenty  of  food,  and  a daily 
visit  from  our  keeper.  After  we  bad  been  in 
captivity  several  days,  the  Nazim  came  to 
me,  and  said  he  had  just  heard  that  the 
collector  of  Gorruckpur  was  at  his  station, 
and  if  I would  write  a letter  to  him  he  would 
get  it  safely  conveyed.  On  Thursday,  the  18th 
of  June,  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy 
was  in  full  force  coming  against  the  fort.  My 
wife  and  daughter  were  immediately  hid  in 
the  zenana,  myself  hid  in  a dark  wood 
godown.  The  horsemen,  however,  on  near- 
ing the  fort,  were  found  to  be  a party  sent  by 
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the  collector  of  Gorruckpur  for  our  rescue. 
The  Nazim  furnished  my  wife  and  daughter 
with  palkis,  and  the  rest  of  us,  on  horses, 
left  the  considerate  and  noble  Nazim’s  at 
eleven  a.m.,  and,  passing  Amorah,  reached 
Captaingunge  at  four  p.m.,  where  I found 
farrier-sergeant  Rusher,  of  the  artillery,  who 
also  had  been  rescued  by  the  same  party  that 
came  to  our  rescue.  The  next  day  we  arrived 
at  Bustf,  and  were  hospitably  received  by 
Mr.  Osborne,  the  opium  agent,  and  his 
family,  who  gave  us  European  clothing. 
After  remaining  there  three  days,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Gorruckpur,  Azimgurh,  and  Gha- 
xipur.  Throughout  this  severe  trial  I have 
found  the  promise  fulfilled  to  me  and  my 
family,  4 And  as  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.’ 

“In  conclusion,  I most  respectfully  beg  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  Government  the  very 
generous  and  noble  conduct  of  the  Nazim  Mir 
Mahomed  Hussein  Khan  and  his  nephew,  of 
DigdowahThannah,Amorra  district,  Gorruck- 
pur. The  Nazim  himself,  during  our  captivity, 
visited  Fyzabad,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
mutineers,  that  he  might  know  how  to  act  for 
our  safety,  as  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
mutineers  suspected  him  of  concealing  three 
Europeans  from  Fyzabad.  This  determined 
him  to  deceive  his  people  and  the  villagers, 
as  above  related.  The  Nazim  and  his  nephew 
are  men  deserving  of  confidence,  and,  I am 
persuaded,  will  prove  loyal  to  the  English 
Government.” 

The  officers  in  the  third  boat,  five  in  num- 
ber, succeeded  in  reaching  Dinapur  in  safety. 
Of  the  party  in  the  second  boat,  which  hove 
to  on  the  sand-bank,  one  was  drowned,  three 
were  taken  before  the  subadar  of  the  rebel 
camp,  a Hindu  belonging  to  the  17th  Native 
Infantry,  who  appealed  to  the  Mohammedans 
on  the  Kor&u,  and  the  Hindus  on  the  cow, 
not  to  injure  them,  but  to  suffer  them  to  de- 
part The  reply  consisted  in  two  men  of  the 
17th  stepping  forward  and  shooting  two  of 
them,  the  third  being  rescued  by  an  artillery- 
man, concealed  in  a serai,  and  sent  off  in  a 
disguise.  Another  party  of  the  Fyzabad  fu- 
gitives appears  to  have  been  sheltered  by  the 
Rajah  of  Gopalpur,  between  Azimgurh  and 
Gorruckpur. 

We  have  one  more  of  these  tragedies  to 
touch  upon.  Futtehpur,  the  principal  place 
of  a district  of  the  same  name,  lies  on  the 
route  from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpur,  seventy 
miles  north-west  of  the  former,  and  fifty 
south-east  of  the  latter.  That  town  has  wit- 
nessed many  changes  during  the  present  trou- 
bles in  India.  There  being  no  European  sol- 


diers there,  the  residents  at  an'  early  period 
had  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  sending  their 
wives  and  children  to  Allahabad.  Soon  the 
conflagration  burst  out  on  every  side  of  them — 
on  May  30th  at  Lucknow,  on  June  4th  at 
Cawnpur,  the  heavy  firing  there  on  the  next 
day  being  distinctly  heard.  On  the  6th  the 
Allahabad  Sepoys  rose,  and  then  the  deputy- 
collector,  Hikmut-oolla  Khan,  a native,  and 
Mohammedan,  turned  against  them,  with  all 
the  subordinates  at  the  station.  On  the  9th 
they  were  every  hour  expecting  to  be- at- 
tacked. That  night  they  resolved  to  fly 

all,  one  excepted,  who  would  not  leave — Ro- 
bert Tucker,  of  the  civil  service.  He  knew 
that,  under  God,  India  could  be  saved  only 
by  the  stern  determination  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  few  British  who  had  been  surprised  in 
isolated  stations,  and  he  resolved,  at  what- 
ever cost,  not  to  quit  his  post.  He  dauntlessly 
defended  himself,  until  overpowered  by  the 
rush  of  numbers.  He  was,  in  mockery,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  in  presence  of  his 
own  deputy-collector,  his  head  and  feet  cut 
off  and  held  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  rab- 
ble. They  destroyed  his  body,  but  after  that 
there  was  no  more  that  they  could  do.  His 
soul  was  safe  beyond  their  reach.  It  had  long 
been  entrusted  to  the  safe  custody  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour. 

One  month  and  a few  days,  and  the  time  of 
retribution  came.  Havelock’s  brigade  ap- 
proached. Occupied  by  3500  armed  insur- 
gents, with  twelve  guns,  Futtehpur  consti- 
tuted a position  of  no  small  strength.  44  The 
hard,  dry,  trunk  road  subdivides  it,  and  is 
the  only  convenient  means  of  access,  for  the 
plains  on  both  sides  are  covered  at  this  season 
by  heavy  lodgments  of  water,  to  the  depth  of 
two,  three,  and  four  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
by  garden  enclosures  of  great  strength,  with 
high  walls,  and  has  within  it  many  houses  of 
good  masonry.  In  front  of  the  swamps  are 
hillocks,  villages,  and  mango  groves,  which 
the  enemy  had  occupied  in  force.”*  But  “ in 
ten  minutes  the  action  was  decided,  for  in 
that  short  space  of  time  the  spirit  of  the 
enemy  was  entirely  subdued ; the  rifle  fire, 
reaching  them  at  an  unexpected  distance, 
filled  them  with  dismay ; and  when  Captain 
Maude  was  enabled  to  push  his  guns  through 
flanking  swamps  to  point-blank  range,  his 
surprisingly  accurate  fire  demolished  their 
little  remaining  confidence.”+  After  the  battle 
was  decided,  Hikrim  Toolah  Kban  had  the 
audacity  to  present  himself  before  the  General 

* Havelock’s  Despatch  of  July  12. 

t Ibid. 
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and  offer  his  congratulations.  He  deemed 
that  the  sanguinary  part  which  he  had  acted 
in  Mr.  Tucker’s  murder  was  unknown  ; but 
the  evidence  of  native  Christians  had  pub- 
lished his  guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  and 
executed. 

Have  we  placed  before  our  readers  a 
lengthened  series  of  events,  and  that  in  the  most 
abbreviated  form  ? Is  the  area  of  territory 
over  which  they  are  spread  of  great  extent  ? 
Yet,  as  to  time,  they  were  brought  within  a 
very  small  compass,  for  they  all  occurred 
within  the  brief  space  of  a month  : the  out- 
break at  Mirut  was  on  May  10th,  and  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Tucker,  at  Futtehpur,  on  June 
10th. 

Between  these  two  points,  what  an  amount 
of  suffering  is  accumulated  ! what  unexpected 
terror,  and  domestic  woe  in  every  form  ! Who 
can  imagine,  much  less  describe,  all  that  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  endured  when 
in  the  power  of  these  fierce  fanatics  and  re- 
lentless persecutors.  Yet  were  there  many, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  calamity,  were 
supported  by  the  power  of  an  unseen  yet 
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ever-present  Saviour.  And  then  who  was 
victor?  It  was,  no  doubt,  a great  trial  of 
faith,  a great  conflict,  when  Christian  men 
and  women  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
fierce  enemies— enemies  not  only  of  their 
race  but  their  religion ; scoffers  who  mocked 
at  the  name  of  J esus ; and,  as  they  were  bound 
and  led  to  execution,  bade  them  call  on  Him 
to  deliver  them.  But  they  had  an  antidote. 
They  thought  of  the  cross,  and  of  Him  who 
suffered— of  the  mockery  which  was  heaped 
on  Him.  “ He  trusted  on  Him  that  He  would 
deliver  Him  : let  Him  deliver  Him  if  He  will 
have  Him.”  And  yet  He  preferred  to  suffer, 
even  unto  death ; and  by  that  death  He  con- 
quered, and  that  tranquillized  His  suffering 
people:  they  were  contented  to  be  as  He 
was.  Their  persecutors  persisted  in  their  re- 
venge, and  they  had  left  them,  as  the  result 
of  this  vengeance,  some  mangled  bodies, 
which  they  could  no  longer  injure.  But  the 
Christian,  amidst  the  conflict,  persisted  in  his 
faith,  and  the  glorious  issue  of  the  ordeal, 
when  endured,  was  the  presence  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a living  Saviour,  from  whom  there 
could  be  no  separation. 


THE  ALUMBAGH,  LUCKNOW  ( Second  Vietv .) 
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DIPLOMATIC  PROCEEDINGS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  CHINA.— LORD 
ELGIN  AT  NINGPO  AND  SHANGHAE. 


We  regird  with  peculiar  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  coast  of  China.  A vast  em- 
pire, densely  populated,  its  inhabitants 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions,  has  hi- 
therto remained  closed  to  all  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations.  The  foreigner  has  been 
on  its  shores : he  has  obtained  a footing  in  the 
fire  free  ports,  which,  as  the  result  of  the  last 
war  with  this  singular  people,  have  opened 
to  receive  him.  But  beyond  this  China  has 
remained  as  inaccessible  as  ever.  Hurried 
journeys  have  been  made  beyond  the  consu- 
lar boundaries  by  Europeans,  sometimes  in 
disguise,  sometimes  successfully  through  the 
facility  with  which  they  assimilated  them- 
selves to  Chinese  habits,  and  were  enabled  to 
express  themselves  in  the  mandarin  dialect. 
But  every  such  effort  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ploit of  no*  ordinary  character,  and  tbus 
proved  the  strictness  of  the  exclusion.  . 

But  although  her  unyielding  obstinacy  and 
exclusive  enactments  might  avail  so  far  as  to 
keep  the  foreigner  outside  her  antiquated 
walls  and  gates,  they  could  not  shut  out  the 
opium,  aud  its  train  of  evils.  That  deadly 
poison  has  been  actively  penetrating  through 
every  pore,  and  reducing  China  to  such  a 
critical  state,  that  nothing  short  of  the  action 
of  the  gospel  can  be  efficacious  to  save  her 
from  destruction.  But  while  the  poison  has 
had  free  circulation,  the  antidote,  in  its  ad- 
ministration, has  been  grievously  hindered 
and  obstructed.  The  native  retailer  sufficed 
for  the  one : the  Christian  evangelist  was 
needed  for  the  other  ; but  he  was  kept  on  the 
outside.  So  matters  remained.  The  Chris- 
tian Missionary  has  been  detaioed  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  vast  empire,  while  the  evil 
which  he  alone  has  the  means  of  arresting  is 
pervading  the  land,  and  combining  with  other 
evils  to  reduce  China  to  a state  of  political 
and  social  dissolution. 

And  earnest  men  have  watched  and  prayed, 
“Oh,  rock,  rock  1 when  wilt  thou  open  ?”  and 
will,  as  year  after  year  has  passed  away,  it 
has  remained  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  ever. 

Now,  however,  there  is  the  promise  of  a 
change.  A political  phenomenon  appears  on 
the  coast  of  China:  a quadruple  alliance  of 
powerful  nations — England,  France,  America, 
and,  even  Russia  united  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  China  to  an  abandonment  of  her 
exclusiveness,  and  accomplishing  an  extensive 
rectification  of  existing  relations  between 
themselves  and  the  Chinese.  By  the  date  of 
our  last  despatches,  the  Plenipotentiaries  had 
reached  Shanghae,  They  had  been  preceded 
Vol  IX. 


by  their  altachJk* } bearing  a letter  for  trans- 
mission to  the  emperor  of  China;  and  as  it 
had  been  resolved  that  this  important  missive 
should  be  forwarded  to  its  destination  by  the 
Governor- General  of  the  province  of  Che- 
keang,  it  was  decided  that  the  attaches,  ac- 
companied by  the  consuls  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, should  proceed  to  the  provincial  capi- 
tal, Soochow,  for  this  purpose.  The  cortege, 
consisting  of  some  fifteen  boats,  having 
taken  the  route  by  the  lakes,  instead  of  by  the 
creek,  arrived  within  eight  or  nine  leagues  of 
Soochow  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
after  they  left  Shanghae. 

u As  soon  as  they  had  anchored,  a letter, 
announcing  the  event  to  the  Footai  was -des- 
patched by  one  of  the  consulate  messengers, 
while  the  boats  advanced  towards  the  city ; 
before  reaching  which  a reply  was  received, 
intimating  that  they  should  proceed  to  the 
west  gate,  where,  in  a reception  hall  outside 
the  city  walls,  the  Governor  would  pay  them 
a visit.  Without  heeding  this  communication, 
the  boats  sailed  up  the  canal,  and,  finding  a 
water-gate  open,  they  passed  through  it  into 
the  city,  the  gate-keepers  making  a feeble 
attempt  to  prevent  them. 

“ This  was  a great  coup.  Here  some  delay 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
H.B.M.  Consul,  whose  boat  had  parted  com- 
pany with  the  others  in  the  previous  night, 
and  did  not  rejoin  the  party  until  about  one 
o’clock,  when  they  were  waiting  for  him  in 
the  city. 

u Several  officers,  deputed  by  the  Footai, 
now  made  their  appearance,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  party  to  go  to  the  reception 
hall  at  the  west  gate:  they  were  informed 
that  their  special  business  with  the  Governor 
must  be  transacted  at  his  yamun,  and  that, 
on  having  chairs  sent  to  convey  them,  they 
would  proceed  thither.  Again  other  Weiyuens 
(deputed  officers)  came  and  entreated  that 
some  of  the  party  would  go  to  the  west  gate, 
where  the  Governor  wa9  said  to  be  waiting, 
in  order  that  he  should  be  saved  the  humilia- 
tion of  appearing  to  the  people  to  have  been 
thwarted  in  his  plans. 

“The  refusal  to  yield  this  point  was  very 
properly  persisted  in.  The  mandarins  then 
proposed  that  Mr.  Lay,  one  of  the  Foreign  In- 
spectors, of  Customs,  formerly  known  to  the 
Governor  when  he  was  Toutai  at  Shanghae, 
should  go  and  meet  him.  This  having  been 
consented  to,  Mr.  Lay  went  with  the  man- 
darins, and,  after  a little  time,  returned  with 
the  intimation  that  the  Governor  would  re- 
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ceive  them  in  his  yamun,  and  that  chairs 
would  be  sent  to  convey  them. 

“They  went  a distance  of  about  two  miles, 
through  streets  crowded  with  people  oollected 
to  witness  the  novel  scene.  Curiosity  and 
amazement  so  impressed  them,  that  they  gazed 
in  breathless  wonder,  and  scarcely  a word  was 
uttered  along  the  whole  route. 

“ On  arrival  at  the  official  residence  of  the 
Governor,  the  usual  salute  was  fired,  and  the 
party,  being  received  in  proper  form  by  His 
Excellency,  was  ushered  into  the  audience 
chamber.  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Contades 
being  introduced  by  their  respective  Consuls, 
the  latter  gentleman  handed  to  His  Excellency 
the  letter  of  tho  French  Plenipotentiary,  en- 
closing one  to  the  Minister  at  Pekin,  to  be 
forwarded  immediately,  with  the  other  des- 
patches, and  impressed  on  him  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  rested  on  him  in  the  faithful 
execution  of  this  duty. 

“Mr.  Oliphant,  in  a similar  manner,  pre- 
sented the  letter  of  Lord  E(gin,  and  the  letter 
from  the  American  Minister,  which  also  con- 
tained one  from  the  Russian  Plenipo.  Having 
read  the  letters  addressed  to  himself  and  the 
Governor-General,  His  Excellency  promised 
tp  forward  the  enclosures  as  desired.  He  said 
he  must  first  communicate  with  the  Governor- 
General  at  Changchow,  but  that  the  des- 
patches would  reach  Pel^in  by  the  end  of  the 
present  Chinese  moon  (I4th  March).  It  then 
being  arranged  that  replies  to,  the  letters  co- 
vering the  despatches  should  be  sent,  and  the 
visit  returned  by  the  Governor  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  at  the  beforementioned  reception 
hall,  the  party  returned  to  their  boats,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  west  gate,  where  they 
anchored  for  the  night  off  the  reception  hall. 

“ Early  op  the  following  morning,  Saturday, 
the  interpreters  received  the  Governor’s  offi- 
cial replies,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
communications  from  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
England,  France,  America,  and  Russia,  and 
stating  that  they  would  be  forwarded  imme- 
diately after  he  had  consulted  with  the  Go- 
vernor-General,  who  was  residing  at  Chang- 
chow. The  translations  were  then  immediately 
handed  to  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Contades, 
thus  putting  them  in  possession  of  an  official 
receipt  of  the  letters,  and  engagement  to  for- 
ward them  without  delay,  under  the  seal  and 
signature  of  the  Footai.”  • 

This  public  admission  of  foreign  officials 
into  the  city  of  Soochow — a concession  which 
never  previously  has  been  yielded— and  the 
reception  of  letters  from  them  for  trans- 
mission to  the  imperial  council  at  Pekin,  are 

* “ North  China  Herald,”  March  6,  1858. 


two  significant  circumstances  which  seem  to 
intimate  a change  in  the  policy  of  China,  ahd 
a growing  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of 
perseverance  in  the  old  system  of  haughty  and 
jealous  exclusivenesss.  How  soon  may  re- 
strictions be  removed,  and  the  great  artery  of 
interior  commence,  the  Tang-tse,  with  its 
numberless  tributaries,  be  thrown  open  to 
evangelistio  and  commercial  enterprise  ? 
“ And  should  the  result  of  the  coming  delibe- 
rations lead,  as  we  feel  sure  they  must,  to  in- 
creased facilities  for  evangelizing  this  great 
people,  how  is  the  church  at  home  prepared 
to  fulfil  its  duty  with  reference  to  it?  What 
estimate  is  she  going  to  form  of  her  duties 
and  responsibilities  towards  a heathen  nation, 
containing  a population  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  immortal  souls,  suddenly,  it  may 
be,  thrown  open  to  the  preaching  of  the  go- 
spel ? and  how  far  is  she  likely  to  come  up  to 
the  estimate  she  may  form  ?”*  Such  are  the 
questions  which,  at  so  important  a crisis,  are 
put  by  one  of  our  own  Missionaries  at 
Ningpo,  where  Lord  Elgin  stayed  a day  or 
two  on  his  way  to  Shanghae. 

While  he  was  there  the  Missionaries  at  the 
port  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  His  Excellency  an  Address, 
which,  with  his  answer,  we  place  before  our 
readers.  They  bear  date  March  29th. 

“My  Lord— We,  the  undersigned  Protes- 
tant Missionaries  of  Great  Britain,  resident  at 
Shanghae  and  Ningpo,  beg  to  express  to  your 
Lordship  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  conduct  of  negociations  with 
China,  at  this  important  juncture,  has  been 
entrusted  by  Her  Majesty  to  your  Excellency. 

“We  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
your  Lordship’s  arrival  at  this  port,  to  assure 
you  of  the  confidence  we  repose  in  your  judg- 
ment and  experience,  and  the  hopes  we  enter- 
tain that  the  relations  of  our  country  with 
this  empire  will  shortly  be  placed  on  an  im- 
proved basis. 

“ Coming  here  to  teach  Christianity  to  a hea- 
then population,  we  are  not  uninterested  ob- 
servers of  passing  events.  They  may  very 
seriously  affect  our  future  position.  The  war- 
like attitude  that  our  nation  has,  by  political 
necessity,  been  led  to  assume,  may  produce 
prejudice  against  us  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  lead  them  to  misunderstand  the  objects 
of  our  mission.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may, 
as  the  result,  obtain  access  to  a wider  region, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
interior. 

“ In  the  treaty  of  Nanking  nothing  was  said 
# Bev.  Wt.  A.  Russell,  Ningpo,  March  80,  1S58. 
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respecting  toleration  for  Christianity  in  this 
empire,  to  that  at  that  time  any  converts 
made  by  Protestant  Missionaries  were  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  as  adherents  of  a for- 
bidden religion.  The  French  treaty,  made 
subsequently,  was  followed  by  toleration  to  the 
‘T’eeo-Choo  keaou,’  or  Roman-Catholic  reli- 
gion. Protestant  converts  are  perhaps  safe 
under  the  shield  of  the  imperial  decree  then 
issued,  permitting  the  Roman-Catholic  reli- 
gion. But,  considering  what  England  has 
already  done  in  her  treaties  to  promote  reli- 
gious liberty  in  Europe,  it  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  she  should  obtain 
for  native  Christians  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munion what  has  been  granted  to  the  Ca- 
tholics. 

“ If  a clause,  securing  religious  toleration, 
should  be  inserted  in  the  new  treaty,  we 
would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
Chinese  term  “Yay-soo  keaou  (religion  of 
Jesus)  should  be  employed  to  describe  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  distinguished  from  the 
“Teen-Choo  keaou,”  (religion  of  the  Lord 
of  Heaven),  the  designation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  distinction  of  terms  has  in- 
deed already  been  made  in  Chinese  native 
works,  when  treating  on  foreign  religions, 
and  in  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
of  China  by  the  French  Bishop  M..  Monly, 
dated  June  1854. 

“ Should  the  imperial,  foroes  succeed  in  de- 
stroying the  Nanking  insurgents,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  persecution  of  Christianity  may 
some.  The  religion  they  professed  may  be 
regarded  as  politically  dangerous,  and  the 
converts  of  Protestant  Missionaries  may  be 
mistaken  for  abettors  of  rebellion,  and 
treated  as  enemies  of  the  state.  The  simi- 
larity of  their  books  and  doctrines  to  ours,  led 
only  a few  months  since,  to  the  capture  and 
prolonged  imprisonment  of  two  of  our  con- 
verts, who  had  gone  from  Sfaanghae  to  oon- 
dact  Missionary  operations  in  inland  districts. 
The  present,  then,  seems  to  be  a time  when  a 
guarantee  of  toleration  for  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity would  be  seasonable. 

“We  are  anxious,  not  only  that  our  converts 
ihcold  be  safe  from  persecution,  but  also  that 
we  ourselves  should  have  liberty  to  travel  and 
reside  in  the  interior.  Daring  the  last  few 
years  we  have,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties 
as  teachers  of  Christianity,  visited  many  large 
cities  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  but  we 
have  sometimes  been  rudely  accused  in  conse- 
quence by  the  native  authorities  of  transgress- 
ing the  regulations  mutually  agreed  on  by 
their  nation  and  our  own.  The  prohibition 
of  entrance  into  the  country  beyond  the  five 
ports  has  become  a dead  letter,  through  not 


being  enforced;  but  in  future  it  would  be 
much  more  gratifying  to  us  to  travel  by 
right  than  by  sufferance. 

“ Anxious  to  prosecute  our  labours  ex  ten  - 
sively  in  this  country,  we  are  compelled  to 
restrict  them  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  the  Missionaries  of  France  or  Portugal. 
Their  residence  at  a distance  from  the  coast 
is  connived  at  by  the  local  authorities;  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have,  through 
the  interference  of  the  magistrates,  been  obliged 
to  resign  the  residences  or  preaching- rooms 
that  we  bad  hired.  It  appears  unreasonable 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  should  be  appealed 
to,  to  recall  his  countrymen  to  the  free  ports, 
while  men  of  other  nations  are  left  undis- 
turbed. 

“ With  every  sentiment,  &c.,  Ac.,” 
[Signed  by  Ten  Protestant  Missionaries*] 

Lord  Eights  Reply. 

**  Gbntlbmbn — I am  much  indebted  to 
you  for  the  expressions  of  confidence  and 
goodwill  contained  in  the  address  which  you 
have  just  now  read,  and  I beg  to  assure  you 
that  the  suggestions  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  submit  in  it,  with  reference  to 
matters  of  importance  that  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  approaching  negociations  with 
the  Government  of  China,  will  not  fail  to 
receive  my  best  attention.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears to  me  to*  be  reasonable  and  proper  that 
the  professors  of  different  Christian  denomi- 
nations should  be  placed,  in  Chinas  on  a footing 
of  equality.  I should  be  wanting  in  candour, 
however,  if  I were  not  to  state,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  demands  which  you  prefer  in- 
volve, in  some  of  their  details  and  conse- 
quences, questions  of  considerable  nicety. 

“ Christian  nations  claim  for  their  subjects 
or  citizens,  who  sojourn  in  the  East  under 
heathen  Governments,  privileges  of  exterri- 
toriality. They  are  bound,  therefore,  when 
they  seek  to  extend  their  rights  of  residence 
and  occupation,  to  take  care  that  those  ex- 
ceptional privileges  be  not  abused,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  countries  conceding  them. 

“I  cannot  say  that  I think  the  Christian 
nations  who  have  established  a footing  in 
China  under  the  sanction  of  treaty-stipula- 
tions obtained  by  others,  or  in  virtue  of  agree- 
ments made  directly  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment with  themselves,  have  in  all  cases  duly 
recognised*  this  obligation.  Unless  I am 
greatly  misinformed,  many  vile  and  reckless 
men,  protected  by  the  privileges  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  still  more  by  the  terror 
which  British  prowess  has  inspired,  are  now 
infesting  the  coasts  of  China.  It  may  be,  that 
for  the  moment  they  are  able,  in  too  many 
cases,  to  perpetrate  the  worst  crimes  with 
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impunity ; but  they  bring  discredit  on  the 
Christian  name,  inspire  hatred  of  the  foreigner 
where  no  such  hatred  exists,  and,  as  some 
recent  instances  prove,  teach  occasionally  to 
the  natives  a lesson  of  vengeance,  which,  when 
once  learnt,  may  not  always  be  applied  with 
discrimination. 

“ But  if  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
foreigners  in  China  involves  considerations  of 
nicety,  still  more  delicate  are  the  questions 
which  arise  when  it  is  proposed  to  confer  by 
treaty,  on  foreign  powers,  the  right  to  inter- 
fere on  behalf  of  natives  who  embrace  their 
religion.  It  is  most  right  and  fitting  that 
Chinamen  espousing  Christianity  should  not 
be  persecuted.  It  is  most  wrong  and  most 
prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  of  the  faith 
that  they  should  be  tempted  to  put  on  a hypo- 
critical profession,  in  order  to  secure  thereby 
the  advantages  of  abnormal  protection. 

“ The  researches  which  I have  made  have 
impressed  on  my  mind  very  deeply  the  con- 
viction that  the  objections  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  Christianity  are  rather  political 
than  religious.  I agree  with  you,  therefore, 
in  thinking  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its 
genuine  professors  should  be  confounded  with 
the  abettors  of  a rebellion  which,  in  so  far  as 
the  dominant  race  is  concerned,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  on  a system  of  uncom- 
promising ferocity. 

“ It  is  only  natural  that  persons  like  your- 
selves, actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  and 
seeking,  in  all  that  you  propose,  only  the 
highest  good  of  China,  should  look  exclu- 
sively to  the  beneficial  uses  to  which  more 
extended  rights  may  be  applied.  It  is,  how- 
ever, my  painful  duty  to  consider  abo,  how, 
unless  proper  precautions  be  taken,  they  may 
be  abused. 

“ It  is  your  privilege,  moreover— and  this 
is  a distinction  which  it  would  be  well  that 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind— to  encounter 
the  evils  which  surround  you  with  spiritual 
weapons.  In  the  controversy  in  which  we 
are  engaged  with  this  heathen  nation,  it  is 
unfortunately  my  lot  to  be  compelled  not  un- 
frequently  to  rely  on  arms  of  fleshly  temper.” 

At  Shangbae,  also,  an  address  was  pre- 
sented by  the  British  residents,  and  His  Lord- 
ship’s reply  is  important,  as  affording  ad- 
ditional information  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  policy  likely  to  be  pursued. 

“ Gentleman — I am  very  thankful  to  you 
for  this  address  of  welcome.  I trust  that  the 
kindness  which  has  prompted  it  will  also  in- 
duce you  to  favour  me  with  the  valuable  aid 
of  your  experience  to  enable  me  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  causes  which  have  contri- 


buted to  give  to  Shanghae  its  eminent  posi- 
tion among  the  ports  opened  to  trade  with 
China. 

“ It  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  learn  that  you 
approve  of  what  has  taken  place  at  Canton, 
and  that  I have  your  good  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture success  of  my  mission.  I should  respond 
but  indifferently  to  these  expressions  of  regard 
if  I were  to  refrain  from  stating  to  you  frankly 
the  principles  on  which  I have  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded, and  still  intend  to  proceed,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  that  have  reference  to  matters 
in  which  you  have  so  deep  an  interest. 

“ In  furnishing  instructions  for  my  guid- 
ance when  I was  appointed  High  Commis- 
sioner in  China,  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
saw  fit  to  entrust  me  with  a wide  discretion. 
Circumstances,  however,  as  you  probably 
know,  which  were  altogether  unforeseen  at 
the  time  when  those  instructions  were  framed, 
rendered  them  in  some  degree  inapplicable ; 
and  thus  materially  enlarged  the  discretion 
originally  confided  to  me. 

“ I found  myself  accordingly,  on  my  arrival 
in  this  country,  compelled  to  act  in  a great 
measure  on  my  own  judgment.  I accepted 
this  task,  as  in  duty  bound,  without  hesita- 
tion, but  not,  I hope,  without  a due  sense  of 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  an  agent,  who, 
in  a distant  land,  beyond  the  reach  of  advice, 
and  in  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty, 
finds  himself  the  guardian  of  the  good  name 
and  interests  of  a great  Christian  nation. 

“In  my  communications  with  the  functiona- 
ries of  the  Chinese  Government  I have  been 
guided  by  two  simple  rules  of  action.  I have 
never  preferred  a demand  which  I did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  both  moderate  and  just;  and  from 
a demand  so  preferred  I have  never  receded. 
These  principles  dictated  the  policy  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Can- 
ton. The  same  principles  will  be  followed  by 
me,  with  the  same  determination  to  their  re- 
sults, if  it  should  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  of 
the  Emperor  of  China. 

“ It  is  matter  for  me  of  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion to  know,  that  in  pursuing  this  policy  of 
combined  moderation  and  firmness,  I can 
count,  not  only  on  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion and  active  support  of  the  representative 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  also  on  the  goodwill  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  representatives  of  other  great 
and  powerful  nations  interested  with  our- 
selves in  extending  the  area  of  Christian  civi- 
lization, and  multiplying  those  commercial 
ties  which  are  destined  to  bind  east  and  west 
together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  advantage. 

“ One  word,  Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  as  to 
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the  parts  which  we  have  respectively  to  play 
in  this  important  work,  and  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  last  sentence  of  your 
address,  in  which  you  express  the  trust,  that 
the  result  of  my  exertions  may  be  ‘ more 
folly  to  develope  the  vast  resources  of  China,1 
and  to  1 extend  among  the  people  the  ele- 
vating influences  of  a higher  civilization.’ 

“The  expectations  held  out  to  British  manu- 
facturers at  the  close  of  the  last  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  when  they  were 
told  that  a new  world  was  opened  to  their 
trade,  so  vast  that  all  the  mills  in  Lancashire 
could  not  make  stocking-stuff  sufficient  for  one 
of  its  provinces,  have  not  been  realized  ; and 
I am  of  opinion,  that  when  force  and  diplo- 
macy shall  have  done  all  that  they  can  legi- 
timately effect,  the  work  which  has  to  be 
accomplished  in  China  will  be  but  at  its 
commencement. 

u When  the  barriers  which  prevent  free 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  country  shall 
hare  been  removed,  the  Christian  civilization 
of  the  west  will  And  itself  face  to  face,  not 
with  barbarism,  but  with  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, in  many  respects  effete  and  imperfect, 
bat  in  others  not  without  claims  to  our  sym- 
pathy and  respect  In  the  rivalry  which  will 
then  ensue,  Christian  civilization  will  have 
to  win  its  way  among  a sceptical  and  inge- 
nious people,  by  making  it  manifest  that  a 
faith  which  reaches  to  heaven  furnishes  better 
guarantees  for  public  and  private  morality, 
than  one  which  does  not  rise  above  the  earth. 

“ At  the  same  time,  the  machine-facturing 
west  will  be  in  presence  of  a population  the 
most  universally  and  laboriously  manufac- 


turing of  any  on  the  earth.  It  can  achieve 
victories  in  the  contest  in  which  it  will  havft 
to  engage  only  by  proving  that  physical 
knowledge  and  mechanical  skill,  applied  to 
the  arts  of  production,  are  more  than  a match 
for  the  most  persevering  efforts  of  unscientific 
industry. 

“ This  is  the  task  which  is  before  you,  and 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  which,  within 
the  sphere  of  my  duty,  I shall  rejoice  to  co- 
operate.” 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  documents 
without  deep  interest.  They  avow  clearly  the 
object  contemplated — the  removal  of  the  bar- 
riers which  prevent  free  access  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country ; they  remind  us  of  our 
responsibilities;  and  are  careful  to  impress 
upon  the  consciences  of  British  merchants  the 
solemn  truth,  that  “ Christian  civilization  will 
have  to  win  its  way  among  a sceptical  and 
ingenious  people,  by  making  it  manifest  that 
a faith  which  reaches  to  heaven  furnishes 
better  guarantees  for  public  and  private  mo- 
rality, than  one  which  does  not  rise  above 
earth.” 

Of  his  Lordship’s  ability  and  thorough 
qualifications  for  taking  a large  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pro- 
blem he  has  to  solve,  no  doubt  exists;  but 
these  documents  convey  a still  more  valuable 
conviction — that  he  has  not  failed  to  realize 
the  great  responsibility  which  attaches  to  his 
position  with  reference  to  the  future  pro- 
sperity, both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
vast  empire  of  China. 
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Otm  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article 
in  a contemporary  periodical,  on  the  Mission 
and  Bishopric  of  New  Zealand.  The  object 
of  that  document  appears  to  be  to  exhibit,  in  the 
most  advantageous  point  of  view,  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  Mission  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopate,  and  thus  to  reflect 
no  small  amount  of  praise  on  the  Colonial 
Episcopacy  Committee  : and  if  the  writer  bad 
confined  himself  to  this  object,  we  should 
not  have  felt  ourselves  necessitated  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  He  might  have  made  the 
bishopric  and  its  action  the  object  of  his 
unlimited  laudation,  and  presented  to  it  such 
honours  and  offerings  as  his  enthusiasm 
prompted,  had  he  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
connect  the  Mission  with  the  bishopric,  and 
to  disparage  the  Mission  work  in  order  to 
exhibit  more  pointedly  the  necessity  and 
beneficial  action  of  the  episcopate.  Now  this 


seems  to  us  rather  ungrateful,  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  unless  the  Mission  work 
had  gone  before  and  prepared  the  way,  there 
would  have  been  no  situs  on  which  to  plant 
the  episcopate,  and  New  Zealand,  instead  of 
being  the  basis  from  whence  the  “Great 
Melanesian  Mission”  might  be  experimented, 
would  have  remained  pretty  much  in  the 
same  state  as  New  Caledonia  or  the  New 
Hebrides — a position  to  be  won,  instead  of 
a position  gained  ; and  some  zealous  Austral- 
asian bishop  might  at  this  moment  be  opera- 
ting on  its  shores,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
from  the  chiefs  and  people  a few  native  youths 
for  transfer  to  some  safe  spot  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  at  leisure  they  might  be  civil- 
ized into  Missionaries,  and  sent  back  in  due 
time  to  their  own  land.  It  is  also  the  more 
unexpected,  because  the  article  in  question, 
at  its  introduction,  is  decorated  with  the  em- 
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blems  of  peso*,  and  the  union  flag  of  “ amity, 
between  tba  great  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
churchy  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society11  is  Conspicuously  dis- 
played. Let  such  amity  prevail  But  it  is 
best  perpetuated  by  the  organs  and  advocates 
of  each  Society  cafefiifly  abstaining,  unless 
the  law  of  conscience  and  duty  necessitates 
an  opposite  procedure,  from  commenting  upon 
the  practice  of  the  other,  and  presenting  it  in 
an  unfavourable  aspect  to  the  public  mind.  We 
have  never,  in  the  progress  of  this  periodical, 
passed  any  strictures  on  the  Gospel  Propaga- 
tion Society’s  Missionary  action.  That  Society 
has  been  free  to  pursue  its  own  course,  without 
intrusiveness  and  unfriendly  criticism  on  ouf 
part.  But  while  declining  to*  use  such  wea- 
pons ourselves,  we  are  far  from  attempting 
to  dictate  a similar  forbearance  to  others ; 
only  we  claim  to  be  heard  in  our  own  de- 
fence,  especially  if  strictures  be  passed  upon 
the  action  of  the  Society  by  individuals, 
whose  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
suffices  to  show  that  they  have  not  been  at 
the  pains  to  furnish  themselves  with  that 
preliminary  information,  devoid  of  which  they 
are  not  competent  to  enter  upon  it. 

We  shall  deal  as  briefly  as  possible  with 
the  article  to  which  we  have  referred,  con- 
fining ourselves  simply  to  an  exposition  of 
the  true  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  our  readers 
to  decide  whether  it  be  correct  to  describe  the 
Missionary  action  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  a bishop, 
as  crude,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  population,  and,  in  fact,  indebted  to 
that  event  for  the  infusion  o£  needful  energy^ 
We  cannot  spare  time  to  notice  the  impli- 
cation, that  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  episcopate  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
some  seventeen  years  ago,  was  that  “ good 
cause  which  should  plant  in  every  soil  the 
tree  which  has  ^ seed*  within  itself/  and  could 
reproduce  itself  after  its  kind.”  Fully  as  we 
agree  with  the  writer  on  the  advantage  of  a 
duly  regulated1  and  soripturally  fulfilled  epi- 
scopacy, we  cannot  consider  it  so  vital  an  ele- 
ment, that  without  it  Christianity  is  divested 
of  reproductive  powers,  and  fails  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  a tree  having  seed  in  itself;  nor 
do  we  think  that  the  writer,  if  called  upon  to 
do  so,  could  sustain  his-  position  by  facts.  His 
spear,  however,  has  been  here  tilted  against 
other  shields  than  ours*  and  we  must  leave  it 
to  those  who  are  more  immediately  interested 
in  the  question  than  we  are,  to  decide  whether 
they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  accept  his 
challenge. 

But  to  our  own  affairs — and,  in>  doing  so. 


[JULY, 

we  shall  adopt  the  writer’s  own  division  of  the 
subjeot — schools,  native  teachers,  and  ordina- 
tions. And  first,  as  to  schools.  In  this  de- 
partment the  bishop  is  stated  to  have  found, 
on  his  arrival,  great  defectiveness : “ though 
many  of  the  first  converts  had  lived  or  died 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  yet  education  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  adults,”  nor, 
as  we  are  informed,  did  this  arise  from  any 
peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the  Mission 
which  had  interfered  with  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  children  on  a sufficient  scale, 
but  it  was  done  advisedly,  and  on  principle. 
— “ The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  set 
forth  their  views  as  to  the  Bpecial  work  they 
wish  their  agents  to  carry  on,  and  it  is  that 
of  evangelists.” 

Undoubtedly  the  great  duty  of  Missionaries 
is  to  evangelize,  to  spread  abroad  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of 
Christ ; but  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that,  in  this 
work  of  evangelization,  the  Society  has  so 
confined  itself  to  adults  as  to  neglect  children. 
The  patent  facts  of  the  Society’s  history  dis- 
prove the  assertion.  The  Society  has  now  on 
its  list  upwards  of  forty  ordained  natives, 
many  of  them  men  of  eminence  and  great 
usefulness,  gifted  as  translators,  and  blessed 
and  prospered  as  evangelists  and  pastors. 
Where  have  they  been  obtained  ? They  have 
grown  up  with  the  Society’s  growth,  and  have 
been  educated  in  the  Society’s  schools.  The 
Society  has  also  upwards  of  two  thousand 
native  teachers,  as  to  whose  effectiveness  and 
valuable  oo-operation  in  different  quarters  of 
the  Missionary  field,  ample  testimony  is 
afforded.  But  whence,  then,  has  this  goodly 
number  issued  ? for,  as  the  writer  proceeds  to 
say,  “We  have  seen  resolutions  of  theirs 
discouraging  schools  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Missionary’s  work,  as  likely  to  keep  their 
clergy  and  catechists  too  much  at  home,  and 
to  limit  their  aggresssive  and  preaching 
duties.”  Whence,  then,  came  this  goodly 
array  of  evangelists,  for  they  are  now  in  the 
prime  of  vigour  and  usefulness,  and  the  oldest 
of  them  probably  not  as  old  as  the  Society  f 
Numbers  of  them  are  trained  men,  and,  so 
far  as  education  is  concerned,  fully  adequate 
to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Where  then, 
did  they  receive  this  training  and  education, 
for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  “neglects 
schools  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  work,  and 
on  principle,  discourages  them?”  Did  we 
obtain  them  from  some  other  Society,  which, 
with  a prudence  and  forethought  whereof  we 
have  been  destitute,  has  laboured  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  department? 
No ; they  were  brought  up  in  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Chureh  Missionary  Society.  But 
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tre  we  really  90  deficient  in  tbit  department  ? 
Our  eyes  deceive  us,  or  else  the  existing  state 
of  things  is  very  different  from  what  it  most 
have  been,  had  education  been  discouraged 
in  the  commencement  of  our  Missions.  The 
fact  is  we  have  schools  of  all  grades— semi- 
narist colleges,  training  schools,  normal 
schools,  English  schools,  vernacular  schools, 
schools  for  the  children  of  converts,  and 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  heathen.  From 
three  of  our  Mission  fields  the  returns  are 
incomplete,  but  in  nine  other  fields  we  find 
a total  of  702  schools,  and  29,600  scholars. 
Assuredly  the  Missionaries  in  the  various 
Mission  fields  have  not  acted  as  if  they  were 
constricted  in  their  action  by  any  discourag- 
ing resolutions  on  the  sutject  of  education. 
They  appear  to  have  not  only  laboured  very 
diligently  in  this  important  branch  them- 
selves,  but  to  have  been  liberally  helped, 
instead  of  thwarted,  by  the  Society. 

Bat  more  particularly  New  Zealand.  Let 
os  refer  to  some  of  the  instructions  delivered 
to  early  Missionaries,  and  see  whether  they 
confirm  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Society  of  discouraging  the  Missionaries  from 
attention  to  educational  duties  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  native  youth.  The  following 
extract  is  from  an  early  address,  that  of  the 
Rev.  Basil  Woodd,  to  New-Zealand  Mis- 
sionaries, Nov.  1820 — 

“While  such  is  the  high  designation  of  the 
minister  of  Christ,  the  catechist  and  instruo. 
tor  of  youth  fills  a post  next  in  importance. 
Devoted  to  the  same  honourable  object,  the 
Christian  schoolmaster  resembles  the  kind 
and  condescending  Saviour,  who  said,  ‘ Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not.1  Under  these  impressions, 
permit  me  most  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
important  duty  of  catechizing  the  children. 
It  was  the  remark  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
'The  neglect  of  catechizing  is  the  frustrating 
of  the  whole  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Let  os  preach  never  so  many  sermons  unto 
the  people,  our  labour  is  but  lost  so  long  as 
the  foundation  is  unlaid,  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples untaught,  upon  which  all  other  doc- 
trine moat  be  builded.’ 

“On  this  subject  I may  be  allowed  to 
adopt  the  language  of  some  experience.  For 
twenty  years  past  I have  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  catechizing  children,  in  their 
schools,  and  at  the  afternoon  service,  in 
Bentinck  chapel : for  twelve  years  I have 
punned  the  same  method  in  my  parish  of 
Drayton  Beauchamp:  and  this  course  has 
been  attended,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  with  the 
happiest  effects.  It  has  carried  instruction 
home  into  the  domestic  circle:  the  parents 
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and  the  servants  have  derived  benefits ; family 
prayer  has  been  established  In  the  habitations ; 
and  the  attendance  at  public  worship  has 
been  greatly  augmented.  My  Christian 
brethren,  let  me  urge  on  your  consciences 
these  important  duties:  apply  to  them  with 
diligence;  study  to  gain  the  attention,  the 
affections,  and  the  confidence  of  the  children, 
by  the  perseverance  of  kindness  and  patience. 
Pray  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  your  work. 
Oh  pray  unto  the  God  of  grace,  that  your 
hearts  may  be  filled  with  tender  love  for  the 
immortal  souls  of  the  young.  Learn  first 
to  govern  yourselves;  and  then  you  will 
govern  them  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  Think  frequently  of  the  pathetic 
appeal  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  church  of 
Thessalonica,  « We  were  gentle  among  you, 
even  as  a nurse  cheriaheth  her  children.  So, 
being  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we  were 
willing  to  have  imparted  onto  you,  not  the 
gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  awn  souls, 
because  ye  were  dear  unto  us.*” 

Indeed,  so  far  has  the  action  of  the  Sooiety 
on  this  point  been  misapprehended,  that,  in- 
stead of  educational  efforts  being  discouraged, 
they  were  especially  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Missionaries.  In  the  in- 
| struetions  of  the  Committee  to  the  Rev.  H. 
i Williams,  August  1822,  wo  find  the  following 
passage— - 

u It  ia  the  great  and  ultimate  purpose  of 
this  Mission  to  bring  the  noble  but  benighted 
race  of  New  Zealanders  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  light  and  freedom  of  the  gospel.  To  this 
grand  end,  all  the  Society's  measures  are  sub? 
ordinate.  This  end,  therefore,  the  Committee 
urge  on  you,  and  every  other  labourer  ia  this 
Mission,  to  keep  continually  in  view*  Apd 
they  are  the  more  earnest  with  you  on  this 
point,  because,  ia  the  constant  attention  which 
this  Mission  will  require,  for  years  to  oome, 
to  secular  business,  the  temptation  of  the 
labourers  has  been,  and  will  be,  not  to  give 
a due  proportion  in  their  plans  to  religious 
education  and  instruction  ....  You  will  lend 
your  first  efforts,  after  you  are  sufficiently 
I accommodated  with  a dwelling,  to  acquire  the 
language,  that  ypu  may  be  able,  wijth  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  declare  to  the  natives 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  While  the 
preparation  of  elementary  books,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  must  ever  be 
kept  in  view,  unwearied  attention  must  be 
paid,  in  your  various  conversations  with  the 
people,  to  this  one  point — the  bringing  of 
them  acquainted  with  ‘ the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  education  of  female  children, 
and  in  the  general  imprqvement  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  women  in  New  Zealand,  we  doubt 
not  but  Mrs.  Williams,  next  to  the  care  of 
your  own  children,  will  readily  contribute 
all  that  may  be  in  her  power ; and  we  have 
the  best  hope  that  you  will  exhibit  to  the 
natives  the  instructive -example  of  a happy 
Christian  family.” 

These  instructions  were  followed  up  by  the 
Rev.  E.  G.  Marsh,  in  his  address  to  the 
Missionaries  on  that  occasion. 

“ The  advantage  of  regularly  training 
children  in  elementary  knowledge,  that,  when 
it  shall  please  God  to  touch  their  hearts,  their 
minds  may  be  open  to  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  attention  of  both  of  you, 
though  it  may  fall  particularly  within  the 
province  of  a female,  in  training  her  own 
children,  to  associate  others  with  them,  and 
endeavour  to  make  her  family  an  example 
to  the  whole.  The  business  of  a school  is 
indeed  the  permanent  hope  of  a Mission,  and 
claims  the  most  serious  and  anxious  attention 
of  every  one  of  its  servants.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Williams  was  similarly  in- 
structed on  his  departure  for  New  Zealand, 
July  18*25. 

“ From  the  instruction  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion the  most  important  consequences  may 
be  anticipated.  The  Committee  rejoice  to 
hear  that  many  of  the  chiefs  are  willing  to 
surrender  their  children  to  the  care  of  the 
Missionaries  for  this  purpose,  and  they  cannot 
but  watch  with  feelings  of  deep  interest  the 
progress  made  by  their  labourers  in  so  essen- 
tial a branch  of  their  work.” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  the  history 
of  the  Mission,  and  trace  out,  step  by  step, 
the  action  of  the  Missionaries  on  this  point; 
nor  is  it  necessary.  Any  volume  of  the 
“ Church  Missionary  Record”  opened  at 
hazard,  and  the  details  of  information  which 
meet  us  there  under  the  head  of  New  Zealand, 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  We  select  the  year 
1830,  the  one  in  which  the  first  interior  sta- 
tion, the  Waimate,  was  formed,  the  Missio- 
naries hitherto  having  been  confined  to  the 
seaboard.  In  the  reports  from  the  different 
stations,  notices  of  schools  and  children  are 
prominent : such  for  instance  as  the  following. 
“ December  12,  1830— The  attention  by  our 
boy  s and  girls  to  the  catechism  and  their  learn- 
ing generally  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 
For  many  days  we  hear  them  repeating,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night ; indeed,  they  are  most 
indefatigable : and  most  of  them  have  to-day 
assembled  themselves  of  their  own  accord  in 
groups  for  that  purpose.”  u December  13 — 
Several  parties  of  natives  arrived  from  Ko- 
rorarika,  the  Pa,  and  elsewhere,  evidently  to 
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attend  the  examination  meeting.  They  were 
exceedingly  quiet.  All  the  boys  in  high  glee, 
and  hard  at  work.”  ♦ Then  follows  the  ac- 
count of  the  annual  school  examination. 

At  this  time  it  was  the  day  of  small  things 
in  New  Zealand  ; the  actual  converts  were  but 
few.  It  was  the  season  time  of  preparatory 
labour,  that  important  work  which,  although 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  efforts,  is  car- 
ried on  amidst  great  discouragement,  and  little 
of  apparent  fruit.  But  that,  at  such  a time,  the 
instruction  of  native  children  was  neglected, 
and  that  as  the  result  of  a settled  arrangement, 
is  an  assertion  which  cannot  be  sustained.  In 
the  report  of  the  Missionaries  there  is  a con- 
tinued reference  to  this  department  of  labour. 
In  the  communications  for  183*2  they  observe— 

“ Our  schools  continue  to  prosper  ; greater 
desire  manifests  itself  among  the  natives  at 
large  to  learn  to  read,  and  they  aro  very 
anxious  to  obtain  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
language,  that  they  may  read  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Baker  has  charge  of  the  native  boys*- 
schools;  Mrs.  Chapman,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Kemp  and  Mrs.  Baker,  attends  to  the  girls. 
...  Iam  thinking  of  devoting  my  time  and 
talent  to  the  infant  race.  The  Corresponding 
Committee  and  the  Missionaries  here  have 
requested  me  to  consider  the  matter.”!  The 
Rev.  S.  Marsden,  on  his  last  visit  to  New 
Zealand,  in  1837,  refers  especially  to  this 
feature  of  the  work — the  desire  of  the  natives 
to  read,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
ability  was  being  acquired  by  them.  “I 
was  much  pleased  to  find  that  wherever  I 
went  there  were  some  who  could  read  and 
write.  The  Church  Service  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  native  language,  with  the 
Catechism,  hymns,  and  some  other  useful 
pieces.  They  are  all  fond  of  reading,  and 
there  are  many  who  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  schools,  who* 
nevertheless,  can  read.  They  teach  one 
another  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
North  to  the  East  Cape.  The  prospect  of 
success  to  the  Mission  is  very  great  The 
schools  and  church  are  well  attended,”  &c. 
On  bidding  farewell  to  this  valued  and  vene- 
rable father  of  the  Mission,  the  Missionaries 
remark,  “ This  Mission,  especially  in  its  in- 
fant state,  was  deeply  indebted  to  him  for 
his  advice,  counsel,  labours,  and  prayers,  and 
his  heart  has  now  been  cheered  in  witnessing 
the  wonderful  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  part  of  the  island  since  he  first  landed 
on  it  as  a herald  of  mercy  to  its  savage  in- 


* “ Church  Missionary  Record”  for  1831,  p.  203. 
f “Church  Missionary  Record,”  1833,  p. 94— 
Vide  ditto,  p.  222. 
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habitants ; for  though  his  late  visit  to  us  has 
been  in  troublous  times,  and  in  the  midst  of 
war,  yet  the  conduct,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  the  baptized  natives,  the  knowledge  im- 
parted in  the  schools,  the  steady  progress  of 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Williams  and  the  extensive  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  northern  district, 
have  shown  him  that  the  great  and  good 
work,  which  he  was  the  honoured  instrument 
of  introducing  into  this  land,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  manifest  blessing  of  Him  in 
whose  favour  is  life  ; and  1 doubt  not,  from 
Mr.  Marsden’s  own  expressed  sentiments, 
that  he  has  left  us  with  the  language  of  good 
old  Simeon  in  his  heart — ‘ Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  thy  word ; for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation/  " 

We  look  on  to  the  year  1840.  The 
Mission  had  now  been  brought  through  its 
night  of  toil,  the  morning  had  dawned, 
and  the  Lord  was  granting  enlargement  to 
the  word.  The  fiery  conflagration  of  war, 
which,  breaking  out  in  March  1836,  com- 
pelled the  Missionaries  to  fall  back  from  the 
advanced  stations  which  they  had  formed  to 
the  southward  of  the  isthmus  on  which 
Auckland  stands,  appears,  from  its  intense 
ferocity,  to  have  produced  a reaction  in  the 
native  mind,  so  that,  even  before  it  was  quite 
extinguished,  the  young  men  in  the  unsettled 
districts  began  to  form  themselves  into  bands, 
building  little  mud  chapels,  and  regularly 
mmetiag  for  Lord’s-day  worship  and  week- 
day prayers,  the  ability  to  read  remarkably 
increasing,  and,  with  it  the  cry  for  books. 

It  may  be  advisable  at  this  particular 
point  to  introduce  independent  testimony  as 
to  the  state  of  the  Mission,  and  the  amount  of 
good  accomplished,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
on  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries,  previous 
to  the  appointment  of  a bishop. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Grylls,  Chaplain  at  Port 
Philip,  in  New  South  Wales,  on  his  way  to 
Eogfand  in  the  earlier  part  of  1840,  visited 
New  Zealand,  and  remained  there  two  months, 
and  the  impression  left  on  his  miud  by  the 
many  pleasing  evidences  of  advancing  even- 
gelization  which  presented  themselves  in 
every  direction  is  thus  summed  up  by  him— 
“ The  divine  blessing  has  been  accorded  to 
this  Mission  so  obviously,  that  one  would 
imagine  every  mind,  not  determined  to  resist 
the  most  abundant  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
would  instantly  acknowledge  it  with  thank-* 
fotoesi,  and,  in  every  possible  way,  gladly  co- 
operate with  so  glorious  a work  as  that  which 
is  now  being  accomplished  At  the  entrance 
of  Port  Nicholson  harbour  a pilot- boat  came 

Vol.  IX. 


off  with  natives,  who,  the  wind  being  fresh 
and  contrary,  remained  on  board  all  night.  As 
they  retired  to  rest,  each  roan  took  from 
under  his  cloak  a book,  which  appeared  to 
be  a portion  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Liturgy, 
and,  having  chanted  one  of  the  Psalms  with 
an  agreeably  plaintive  voice,  they  all  knelt 
down  upon  the  deck,  and  read  some  of  the 
prayers  in  a truly  devotional  and  impressive 
manner.  On  his  first  Lord’s-day  in  New 
Zealand  Mr.  Grylls  found  assembled  in  a 
native  hut,  composed  of  a few  rough  posts, 
interlaced  with  branches  of  trees  and  rushes, 
a congregation  of  300  Maorics,  the  men  on 
ono  side,  the  women  and  children  on  the 
other.  Their  demeanour  during  the  hour  of 
worship  indicated  deep  humility  and  self- 
abasement.  It  was,  indeed,  such  as  might  put 
lo  the  blush  many  of  our  religious  assemblies 
in  civilized  Europe.  The  responses  were 
uttered  aloud,  in  excellent  harmony,  by  the 
whole  congregation . They  conformed  in  every 
respect  to  the  directions  of  the  rubric,  kneel- 
ing during  the  prayers,  and  fixing  their  eyes 
intently  on  their  books.”  We  adjoin  one  more 
testimony,  by  R.  G.  Jameson,  Esq.,  in  whose 
work  on  New  Zealand  we  find  the  following 
remarks — 

“ A period  of  fifteen  years  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  Missionary  arrived  in  New 
Zealand.  Of  the  nature  and  efficiency  of 
their  services  during  that  time,  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  and  civilization,  nu- 
merous proofs  will  be  found  throughout  this 
volume.  It  will  suffice  at  this  time  to  observe, 
that  throughout  the  northern  island  there  is 
scarcely  a village  whose  inhabitants,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty-one,  do  not 
learn  to  read  and  write.  In  a remote  settle- 
ment in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  1 found 
that  nearly  all  the  younger  members  of  the 
community  could  write ; and,  when  asked  to 
read  a passage  of  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated into  their  language,  and  printed  at  the 
Mission  Press,  they  did  so  with  ease  and 
fluency.  At  Matamata,  a remote  inland 
settlement  near  the  sources  of  the  Thames 
and  Waikato  rivers,  and  ninety  miles  from  a 
Mission  station,  it  appeared  that  knowledge 
and  civilization  had  made  even  greater  pro- 
gress than  in  those  situations  where  the  efforts 
of  the  Missionaries  are  counteracted  by  the 
propinquity  of  the  European  grog-sellers, 
who  abound  in  the  coast  settlements.  The 
minds  and  actions  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
emancipated  from  the  superstition  of  the 
tapu,  and  no  longer  influenced  by  the  re- 
corded actions  and  example  of  their  ancient 
divinity,  Mawe,  who  practised  every  species 
of  atrocity,  have  been  so  far  changed  that 
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we  now  bear,  in  every  native  settlement,  at 
morning  and  evening,  as  I have  elsewhere 
observed,  the  voice  of  praise  and  supplication 
offered  up  according  to  the  ritual,  and  I 
know  not  why  I may  not  add,  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  church.  On  Sunday,  the 
natives  of  the  Thames  district  flock  to  the 
Mission  settlements  of  Maraetai  and  Kaui- 
rangi.  Each  of  the  inhabited  bays  and  inlets 
of  this  estuary  sends  forth  its  canoes  filled 
with  natives  in  their  best  attire ; and  among 
the  natives  assembled  at  divine  service,  1 
have  remarked  as  grave  and  correct  deport- 
ment as  a congregation  of  Scotch  peasantry 
would  exhibit,  with  something,  too,  of  the  rea- 
soning and  inquiring  expression  which  de- 
notes that  the  hearer  both  marks  and  inwardly 
digests  the  language  that  is  addressed  to  him. 
Among  the  villages  which  are  remote  from 
the  Mission  settlements,  morning  and  even- 
ing service  is  performed  by  a native  catechist, 
whose  duties  comprehend  those  of  the  village 
schoolmaster.  By  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
reading  and  writing  are  acquired  with  great 
ease,  and  their  favourite  amusement  is  writing 
on  a slate,  or  sending  letters  on  puka  pukas 
to  their  friends.  'The  style  of  their  epistles 
is  quaint,  figurative,  and  full  of  repetitions 
and  expressions  of  courtesy  ; but  I have  seen 
one,  addressed  by  a female  catechist  to  the 
daughter  of  a Missionary,  which,  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  style  and  the  propriety  of  its 
sentiments,  would  bear  a comparison  with 
any  European  letter.  So  generally  diffused 
are  these  rudimentary  branches  of  education, 
that  not  to  have  acquired  them  is  deemed 
among  the  rising  generation  a mark  of  in- 
feriority against  which  their  pride  revolts. 
It  was  related_to  me,  by  an  individual  who 
had  passed  some  time  in  Mercury  Bay,  that 
some  English  sawyers  had  requested  their  | 
employer  to  teach  them  reading  and  writing, 
being  ashamed  of  their  inferiority  in  these 
respects  to  the  young  New  Zealanders,  who 
are  tannting  them  all  day  long  with  defects 
which  they  deemed  wholly  unpardonable  in 
a white  man.”* 

So  remarkable  had  been  the  enlargement  of 
the  Mission  ; and  it  was  this  prospect  of  in- 
creasing expansion  that  induced  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  episcopate.  In  the  forty-first 
Report  the  Committee  observe— “A  plan 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  endowment  of  colonial 
bishoprics.  Of  the  sees  which  it  is  designed 
to  erect,  New  Zealand  comes  amongst  the 
foremost ; and  the  Committee,  on  principle, 
and  from  a deep  conviction  of  the  necessity 

* “ New  Zealand/’  by  R.  G.  Jameson,  pp.  260,  &c. 
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of  the  measure  for  their  Missionaries  in  that 
island,  have  undertaken  to  aid  largely  in  pro- 
viding the  endowment  from  the  lands  held  by 
the  Society  in  the  island;  and  until  those 
lands  can  be  made  available  for  the  purpose, 
the  Committee  have  engaged  to  contribute 
towards  the  salary  of  the  bishop  an  amount 
not  exceeding  6001.  per  annum.  In  the  Oc- 
tober of  1841,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Selwyn  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and,  in 
the  subsequent  December,  sailed  for  his 
diocese.  He  reached  New  Zealand  in  May 
1842,  and,  after  an  extensive  visitation  of  the 
Society’s  Missions,  thus  communicates  to  the 
Society  his  impressions  of  the  character  of 
the  work  which  had  been  accomplished — 

“ Christ  has  blessed  the  work  of  His  mi- 
nisters in  a wonderful  manner.  We  see  here  a 
whole  nation  of  pagans  converted  to  the 
faith.  God  has  given  a new  heart  and  a new 
spirit  to  thousands  after  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  this  distant  part  of  the 
earth.  A few  faithful  men,  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  have  been  the  instruments 
of  adding  another  Christian  people  to  the 
family  of  God.  Another  Christian  church 
has  risen  here,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  roost  bloody  nations  that  ever 
lived  to  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  sin 
over  the  heart  of  unregenerated  man ; but 
now  the  Spirit  is  poured  upon  them  from  on 
high,  and  the  wilderness  has  become  a fruit- 
ful field ; and  the  signs  foretold  by  Isaiah  are 
visible  among  them,  ‘that  judgment  dwells 
in  the  wilderness ; and  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness is  peace ; and  the  effect  of  righteousness 
quietness  and  assurance  for  ever;  and  the 
people  dwell  in  peaceable  habitations,  and  in 
sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places. 
These  are  the  signs  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
which  you  have  here  before  your  eyes.  You 
have  seen  judgment  dwelling  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  tribes  of  armed  and  fearless  war- 
riors acquiesced  in  the  severest  sentence  of 
the  British  law,  though  executed  upon  one 
of  themselves.  You  see  the  people  dwell 
in  peaceable  habitations,  their  forts  and 
towers  on  the  hill-tops  forsaken,  and  their 
sure  and  quiet  dwellings  nestled  in  low  places. 
You  see  the  wilderness  becoming  a fruitful  field 
under  the  hands  of  men  who  have  but  lately 
learned  from  the  gospel  to  love  the  arts  of 
peace.  Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men 
and  children,  all,  with  one  heart  and  with 
one  voice,  praising  God ; all  offering  up  daily 
their  morning  and  evening  prayers ; all  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  find  the  way  of  eternal 
life ; all  valuing  the  word  of  God  above  every 
I other  gilt ; all,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
bringing  forth  and  visibly  displaying  in  their 
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outward  lives,  some  fruits  of  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit.  Where  will  you  find,  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  more  signal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  presence  of  that  Spirit,  or  more 
firing  evidences  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  V 9 

Never,  then,  did  a Christian  bishop  enter  on 
a more  promising  field.  So  far  from  its 
being  a defective  work,  suffering  under  the 
neglect  of  many  and  important  means  of 
usefulness,  he  himself  describes  it  as  of  a most 
encouraging  character.  The  Lord,  by  the 
power  of  His  word,  had  bowed  the  hearts  of  a 
fierce  and  stubborn  people,  so  that  they  were 
literally  as  children  willing  and  waiting  to  be 
taught.  The  period  of  his  arrival  was  a 
season  of  inexpressible  value,  requiring 
prompt  and  energetic  effort.  The  net  was 
full  of  fishes : it  only  remained  to  bring  it 
safe  to  shore.  To  permanize  this  impulsive 
people  in  the  impressions  they  had  received, 
that  was  the  grand  desideratum:  it  only 
needed  that  all  minor  considerations  should 
be  merged  on  one  leading  thought  and  object, 
the  continued  communication  of  the  same 
pure  truth  of  the  gospel,  with  a continuance 
of  the  same  blessing  which  had  hitherto 
rested  upon  it,  and  the  diligent  organization 
of  churches  and  schools,  so  as  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  Christian  natives.  Tho 
Missionaries  had  done  what  they  could.  They 
had  not  confined  themselves  to  the  education 
of  adults,  and  neglected  that  of  children  ; nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  substantiate  the  assertion  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  discourages 
schools  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Missionary 
work.  Amidst  an  immense  pressure  of  re- 
sponsibility, an  entire  nation  thrown  upon 
them  suddenly  for  instruction,  they  did  all 
that  was  possible.  It  is  truo  there  were  many 
things  to  be  set  in  order,  and  more  imme- 
diately the  formation  of  training-schools  and 
colleges  for  the  raising  up  of  well- qualified 
catechists  and  schoolmasters,  and  a native 
putorate.  But  how  could  it  have  been 
otherwise?  Between  1836  and  1841,  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  was  of  the 
most  marvellous  character.  In  1830  the 
tribes  were  perturbed  by  a ferocious  war, 
amidst  the  cannibal  atrocities  of  which  the 
Missionaries  who  occupied  the  more  advanced 
posts  were  placed  in  imminent  danger. 
Foot  years  more,  and  the  Missionaries  find 
themselves  with  some  30,000  under  instruc- 
tion. Of  this  rapid  change,  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams  thus  speaks,  in  a letter  dated  May 
1840- 

“ Perhaps  there  is  not  any  one  Mission 
belonging  to  any  Society,  in  which  a larger 
measure  of  God’s  blessing  has  been  poured 


out,  than  upon  the  New-Zealand  Mission.  The 
population,  as  a body,  profess  Christianity; 
the  attendance  at  the  house  of  God  is  large ; 
the  number  of  sincere  inquirers  is  daily 
increasing,  which  is  partly  evidenced  by  a 
desire  to  be  in  possession  of  Testaments  and 
Prayer-books  far  beyond  our  means  of  supply. 
The  numbers  of  congregations  under  charge 
of  European  and  native  teachers  are  as  fol- 
lows—Kaitaia  2000,  Bay  of  Islands  4000, 
Thames  2000,  Waikato  2000,  Tauranga  1800, 
Rotorua  and  Taupo  2000,  East  Cape  2000, 
Poverty  Bay  2400,  Table  Cape  and  Wairoa 
3000,  Kapiti  2500,  Wanganui  2000,  Taranaki 
1000.  As  these  numbers  are  under  the  mark 
the  total  amount  cannot  be  less  than  27,000.” 
Twenty  and  five  years  the  Missionaries  had 
laboured  in  New  Zealand,  more  than  the  years 
that  Jacob  served  with  Laban ; but  the  Lord 
was  now  about  to  show  them  that  it  was  no 
Laban  they  were  serving,  and  to  pour  out  on 
them  a blessing,  not  with  a niggard  hand, 
but  one  so  large  that  they  knew  not  how  to 
receive  it.  " In  1839,  the  number  of  attendants 
on  public  worship  was  2203  ; in  1840,  8760 ; 
and  in  1841,  30,000.” 

Amidst  such  a pressure  of  responsibility, 
they  had  wrought  with  unceasing  diligence, 
and  that,  too,  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  no  ordinary  character;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust  than  to  magnify  the  results 
of  the  episcopate  by  disparaging  the  labours 
of  those  faithful  men,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  endured  the 
discouragements  and  perils  of  the  earlier  work, 
and  had  virtually  won  the  battle  before  the 
reinforcements  arrived,  so  that  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  done  was  to  secure  the  results  of 
the  victory. 

We  have  no  wish  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  contemporary,  and  depreciate  the  action 
of  the  episcopate  in  order  to  exalt  the  Mis- 
sionary agency.  Difficult  times  arose  in  New 
Zealand,  complications  of  a political  nature, 
arising  from  colonization  and  the  land  ques- 
tion. The  minds  of  the  Maories  became  much 
unsettled,  and  the  work  of  Christian  progress 
suffered  in  consequence.  Scarcely  had  these 
excitements  subsided,  when  the  gold-fields  of 
Australia  were  discovered,  and  sudden  wealth, 
from  the  increased  value  of  their  agricultural 
produce,  was  poured  in  upon  the  natives.  We 
shall  not  now  pause  to  trace  the  Mission  through 
this  trying  period,  but  rather  desire  to  look 
at  it  in  its  emergence  from  these  obscurations, 
and  the  again  improving  aspect  of  the  present. 
The  writer  is  candid  enough  to  admit  the 
existence  of  native  boarding-schools  in  “many 
different  parts  of  the  diocese,  conducted  by 
the-Church  Missionary  clergy,”  but  he  speaks 
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of  them  as  the  consequence  of  a model  school 
of  the  kind,  established  by  the  bishop  in  con- 
nexion with  his  college  at  Auckland.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  the  Missionaries  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  boarding-schools, 
as  best  adapted  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Maories,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  bishop. 
So  early  as  the  year  1829,  Archdeacon  W. 
Williams  expresses  his  convictions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  drawing  the  children  away  from 
their  parents,  and  forming  them  into  a distinct 
community. 

This  conviction  had  been  forced  on  the 
Missionaries  from  the  scattered  and  migratory 
habits  of  the  people  in  tho  majority  of  the 
districts,  so  as  to  render  the  instances  few  in 
which  day  schools  of  any  magnitude  could  be 
conducted  with  regularity.  But  the  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  such  institutions  consisted 
in  the  expense  connected  with  them;  for 
though  many  attempts  had  been  made,  no 
system  had  been  brought  into  action  by  which 
a school  could  be  maintained  at  less  than  six 
pounds  per  annum  for  each  child.  Nor  was 
the  difficulty  solved  until  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Grey  at  the  end  of  1845.  In  the 
January  of  1847,  our  Missionary,  the  Rev.  R. 
Maunsell,  addressed  to  His  Excellency  an  im- 
portant letter,  touching  on  a variety  of  points 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  natives. 
The  passage  which  bears  on  the  department 
of  education  we  introduce. 

“ What  the  aborigines  now  most  need  is 
education — education,  not  only  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  that,  also,  of  the  colony  .... 
A chief  reason,  I suspect,  why  so  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  towards  the  education  of 
the  aborigines,  is  from  an  impression  that 
there  are  religious  Societies  in  operation  which 
will  adequately  attend  to  that  duty.  This 
opinion,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  far  from  being 
correct.  That  a great  deal  has  been  done  is 
as  much  a source  of  wonder  as  of  gratitude. 
On  this  head,  however,  I shall  not  enlarge, 
after  the  high  terms  in  which  your  Excellency 
was  pleased  to  speak  to  me  in  reference  to 
our  labours.  Still,  a statement  of  the  case 
will,  I am  sure,  evince  how  deeply  we  need 
a large  and  immediate  increase  to  the  means 
we  have  now  in  operation.  I will  confine 
myself  to  the  labours  of  the  Church  Missio- 
nary Society,  with  which  I am  connected,  and 
with  which  I am  best  acquainted.  The  field 
of  labour  of  this  Society  may  be  described  as 
being  all  that  portion  of  the  island,  excepting 
a few  places  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  a line  drawn 
from  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen  down  by 
Kaitaia  on  to  Waimate;  thence  nearly  direct 
to  Auckland ; from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Waikato  river,  up  the  Waikato,  on  to 
Taupo;  down  the  Wanganui  to  its  mouth, 
and  along  the  western  coast  to  Port  Nicholson. 
That  is  to  say,  we  occupy  upwards  of  fire- 
sixths  of  this  island— an  island  nearly  as  large 
as  Great  Britain.  We  occupy  it  with  twenty- 
four  men,  ordained  and  catechists,  two  of 
whom  are  unable  from  sickness  to  continue 
any  longer  in  the  field,  and  others  are  unable 
from  the  same  cause,  and  age,  to  attend  to 
their  heavy  duties.  On  the  Mission  10,000/. 
is  spent  annually  by  the  Horae JSociety,  and 
this  sum  is  appropriated  to  the  providing  and 
maintaining  residences  for  the  Missionaries, 
to  the  salaries  of  the  Missionaries,  to  their 
travelling  and  all  such  contingent  expenses, 
to  the  building,  repairing,  and  maintaining 
places  of  worship,  and  to  the  keeping  in 
operation  a press  for  printing  the  Scriptures 
and  other  useful  books  in  the  Maori  tongue. 
More  than  500/.  also  of  this  sum  is  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  schools.  All  the  stations 
except  two  are  occupied  but  by  one  Missio- 
nary, and  the  average  size  of  his  sphere  of 
labour  is  larger  than  an  English  diocese.  On 
him  alone  rests  every  kind  of  duty  connected 
with  the  station,  secular  aud  spiritual;  and 
more  than  a third  of  his  time  is  occupied  in 
visiting  the  different  native  settlements.  With 
so  many  distracting  cares,  it  is  clear  that 
he  cannot  pay  steady  attention  to  any  one 
locality,  or  to  any  school  on  that  locality. 
The  native  teachers,  it  is  true,  are  useful,  but 
their  characters  are  too  unstable,  and  their 
knowledge  too  scanty,  to  enable  us  to  look 
for  any  thing  that  is  permanent  or  solid  from 
them.  To  add  to  our  difficulties  the  people 
are,  in  the  majorty  of  the  districts,  so  scat- 
tered and  so  migatory,  that  the  instances  are 
but  few  in  which  day  schools  of  any  magni- 
tude are  capable  of  being  conducted  with 
regularity.  The  only  satisfactory  way  in 
which  education  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
this  population  is  through  the  medium  of 
boarding-schools.  In  establishing  these,  we 
are  met  by  the  insuperable  difficulties  of 
heavy  expenditure  and  contracted  means. 
Though  many  attempts  have  been  made,  no 
system  has  been  yet  brought  into  action  by 
which  a school  can  be  maintained  at  less  than 
six  pounds  per  annum  for  each  child.  The 
school  at  Kaitaia  is  the  only  exception  I am 
aware  of.  In  that  institution  twenty  children 
are  maintained  and  boarded  at  an  expense  of 
two  pounds  per  child ; but  this  is  owing  to 
there  being  two  Missionaries  on  that  station ; 
men  not  only  active,  but  skilled  also  in 
manual  occupation,  and  thus  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  local  advantages. 

“To  what  source  we  are  to  look  for  the 
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support  of  schools  is  a question  that  has  been 
for  some  time  anxiously  discussed  in  this 
Mission.  From  the  Home  Society,  con- 
sidering the  heavy  demands  upon  them,  and 
from  densely-peopled  quarters  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  expect  any  increase  of  their  grant ; 
indeed,  they  have  more  than  once  intimated 
a desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
this  Mission,  that  they  might  bend  their  atten- 
tion to  new  fields,  in  which  the  need  of  Mis- 
sionary labour  is  more  urgent  than  it  is  even 
in  this  Island.  Our  local  resources,  your  Ex- 
cellency is,  I dare  say,  well  aware,  are  very 
scanty,  while  the  calls  for  instruction  are 
more  urgent  Our  present  position  may 
therefore  be  not  unaptly  described  by  the 
homely  but  strong  proverb  of  the  Jewish 
king — 1 The  children  are  come  to  the  birth, 
and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth.’ 
We  have  brought  the  people  into  condition 
for  receiving  instruction,  and  are  now  unable 
to  administer  it.  What  the  coming  years 
will  witness  is  a matter  of  deep  anxiety.  The 
fear  is,  that  circumstances,  now  so  favourable, 
will  not  be  found  to  continue  if  unimproved. 
Under  these  feelings,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
of  briuging  this  question  before  your  notice. 
I have  been  told  that  my  labour  would  be 
lost ; but  as  I believe  your  desires  are  with 
ns,  1 venture  to  hope  you  will  make  an  effort 
to  have  that  done  for  the  aborigines  which 
is  bat  common  justice  on  the  part  of  their 
protectors  and  guardians  — the  British  Go- 
vernment— who  have,  mainly  through  Mis- 
sionary influence  obtained  from  them  the 
voluntary  cession  of  such  a large  measure 
of  control  over  their  properties,  and  who 
are  now  receiving  20,000/.  per  annum 
from  th6m  in  the  shape  of  taxes;  a sum 
of  which  I was  not  aware  until  1 heard 
it  from  your  Excellency,  and  on  which  I 
leave  it  with  your  Excellency  to  say  whether 
my  memory  has  misled  me.” 

To  this  letter  Sir  G.  Grey,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  returned  the  following  reply— 

“ I have  not  so  much  time  as  I could  w ish 
to  reply  to  your  very  interesting  letter  of  the 
25th  ult.  I can  perhaps,  however,  in  a few 
words,  convey  to  you  the  substance  of  my 
views,  and  of  my  power  to  act  in  reference 
to  the  subject  to  which  you  allude.  Firstly, 
I think  we  shall  shortly  receive  from  the 
natives  20,000/.  a-year  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
butatpresent  I doubt  if  we  receive  from  them 
more  than  12,000/.  to  15,000/.  per  annum. 
Secondly,  I quite  agree  with  the  main  features 
of  your  ideas  respecting  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cating the  natives ; and  my  most  earnest  desire 
b to  introduce  a good  permanent  system  of 
education  into-  New  Zealand ; but  this  can 
only  be  done  by  having  a fixed  and  unfailing 


fund  devoted  to  this  purpose.  At  present 
such  a fund  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
revenue ; but  if  the  colonies  continue  to 
prosper,  and  the  revenue  to  increase,  as  at 
present,  in  two  or  three  years’  time  a con- 
siderable annual  sum  might  be  voted  for  that 
purpose.  I need  hardly  say  that  I anxiously 
watch  for  the  moment  when  I can  safely  do 
this.” 

It  was  done  without  delay,  so  soon  as  the 
tranquillization  of  the  country,  disturbed  for  a 
season  by  Heki’s  rebellion  in  the  north,  and 
the  collisions  in  the  Hutt  valley,  had  been  ac- 
complished. Funds  were  granted.  The  Mis- 
sionaries, thus  encouraged,  were  enabled  to 
carry  out  the  beneficial  measures  long  contem- 
plated by  them.  Boarding-schools  were 
formed  in  different  localities,  and  are  still  in 
healthful  operation.  We  do  not  desire  to 
investigate  this  subject  further.  We  institute 
no  inquiry  into  the  practical  working  and 
eventual  issue  of  St.  John’s  College,  Auckland ; 
but  we  cannot  coincide  with  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  writer  of  the  article  under  review 
has  thought  himself  justified  in  ruling — 
" These  institutions  are  mainly  due  to  the 
Bishop’s  example  and  success  for  several 
years.” 

Sir  George  Grey,  in  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Maunsell,  decided  to  grant  money  in  aid  of 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives, 
on  the  ground  that  they  paid  to  the  treasury 
20,000/.  annually  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and 
therefore  that  they  ought  to  derive  from  the 
treasury  some  proportionable  benefit.  Aware, 
moreover,  how  essential  it  is  to  the  efficient 
working  of  a school  that  there  should  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  funds  by  which  it  is 
sustained,  he  expressed  his  anxiety  that  the 
funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose  should  be 
fixed  and  unfailing.  We  trust  that  there 
will  be  no  disturbance  of  these  wise  and 
settled  arrangements.  We  speak  this,  because 
we  arc  apprehensive  on  the  subject,  and  do 
not  feel  confidence  in  the  course  of  action 
which  the  General  Assembly  may  adopt 
towards  the  native  race.  The  New  Zealand- 
ers arc  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a portion 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects;  they  are  more 
than  double  the  number  of  the  Europeans; 
they  possess  more  property  in  proportion, 
and  contribute  largely  to  the  colonial  revenue, 
yet  have  they  not  a single  representative  in 
the  House.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  that  a 
responsible  ministry,  dependent  for  its  con- 
tinuance on  the  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
should  be  permitted  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  native  affairs.  The  Constitution  Act 
reserves  to  the  Governor  the  exclusive  power 
in  all  native  matters ; and  where  the  constitu- 
tion has  lodged  it,  there  it  must  remain.  The 
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friends  of  the  New  Zealander  must  watch  with 
solicitude  lest  there  be  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  to  void  his  own  duties 
in  this  respect,  and  allow  the  responsible 
ministry  to  assume  the  management  of  native 
affairs.  We  fear  the  result  would  be,  that  the 
10,000/.  set  apart  in  the  civil  list  for  native 
purposes  would  soon  be  merged  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  colony,  and  that  it  would  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Assembly  whether 
any  and  what  sum  should  be  devoted  to  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  financial  basis  of 
such  efforts  would  then  be  the  very  opposite 
of  fixed  and  unfailing,  as  Sir  George  Grey 
intended  it  to  be.  Nor  would  the  evil,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  be  allowed  to  stop  here. 

One  Missionary  writes— *“  I made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Auckland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  an  allowance  for  not  more  than  ten 
native  girls  as  boarders,  and  have  received 


answer,  that  they  do  not  feel  warranted,  under 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  political  affairs, 
to  commence  any  fresh  schools ; fearing  also, 
that  their  present  means  may  not  exceed  the 
allowances  required  for  the  number  of  scholars 
upon  the  books  of  the  schools  already  esta- 
blished* 

We  can  only  touch  upon  these  points  here. 
When  we  have  disposed,  in  our  next  Number, 
of  the  remarks  put  forth  by  the  u Colonial 
Church  Chronicle”  on  New-Zealand  eccle- 
siastic affairs,  under  the  respective  heads  of 
native  teachers  and  ordination,  we  shall  have 
to  say  something  as  to  the  general  prospects 
of  the  native  race. 


* 7000/.  out  of  the  10,000/.  has  hitherto  been 
given  for  educational  purposes,  divided  between  three 
religious  bodies,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  the  Roman  Catholics. 


THE  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  ON 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE. 


The  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  put  forth,  some  short  time  back,  a me- 
morandum having  reference  to  the  extension  of 
the  Episcopate,  a paper  which,  in  some  quar- 
ters, has  been  so  strangely  misinterpreted,  that 
upon  this  have  been  founded  very  heavy  ac- 
cusations against  the  Society,  as  disloyal  to  its 
profession  as  q Church  Society,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  designation  of  Church  Missionary 
has  been  nothing  more  than  a veil  to  conceal 
a Presbyterian  predilection,  and  we  have 
been  enacting  the  part  of  Jacob  when  he 
permitted  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  to 
be  put  on  his  hands  and  on  the  smooth  of  his 
neck,  that  he  might  counterfeit  his  brother,  j 
and  obtain  the  blessing.  One  periodical  in 
particular  has  put  forth  a very  strongly- 
worded  article  on  the  subject.  We  have  been 
compelled  in  this  Number  to  notice  other  ob- 
servations of  that  cotemporary  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Society's  work  in  New  Zealand — 
observations  which,  under  the  semblance  of 
commendation,  are  in  truth  of  a disparaging 
character,  and  remind  us  of  a quotation — 

“ Mentio  si  qua 

De  capitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilli 
Te  coram  fuerit ; defendas,  ut  tuns  est  mos  : 

Me  capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque 
A pueroest,  caus&que  mei  permulta  rogatus 
Fecit : et  incolumis  lee  tor  quod  vivit  iu  urbe  *. 

Sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fugerit.” 

And  of  this  kind  of  writing  we  are  con- 
strained to  add,  in  the  language  of  the  same 
poet — 


“ Hie  nigrae  succus  loliginis,  h«c  est 
JErugo  mera : quod  vitium  procul  abfere  chart  is, 
Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aliud,  vere  promitto.” 

The  article,  however,  on  the  “ Memorandum 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  reference 
to  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  India” 
has  nothing  about  it  of  a covert  character. 
It  is  a broad  and  plain-spoken  charge  against 
the  Society  of  being  false  to  its  profession 
and  anti-episcopalian  in  its  action.  ft  It 
would  be  impossible,”  so  writes  our  reviewer, 
u to  pass  by  tho  formal  and  deliberate  state- 
ment which  has  just  been  made  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  on  the  extension  of  the 
episcopate  in  India.  It  is  a very  serious 
question— we  will  add  plainly,  it  is  a vital 
question — which  the  Society  has  now  raised. 
It  is  a question  which  goes  deeper  fhr  than 
perhaps  the  Committee  who  have  put  forth 
this  memorandum  quite  clearly  see.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  question  of  a true  and  a 
scriptural,  and  therefore  of  a hopeful  and 
prosperous  Mission- work.”  In  this  last  sen- 
tence we  arc  in  agreement  with  the  writer. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  questions  raised 
on  this  subject  touch  the  vitality  and  pro- 
sperous character  of  the  Missionary  work. 
If  there  did  not  exist  some  urgent  necessity, 
the  friends  of  this  Society  may  be  assured 
that  a Committee,  which  has  ever  been  re- 
markably distinguished  for  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, would  never  have  rushed  into  the  arena 
of  controversy,  and  thus  placed  the  Society 
in  a position  in  which  every  open  and  secret 
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foe  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hurling  a 
spear  against  it  But  the  memorandum  was 
put  forth  because  great  interests  were  impe- 
rilled, and  novelties  attempted  to  be  surrepti- 
tiously introduced,  which,  if  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed,  would  have  inflicted  serious  injury 
on  the  great  work  of  Missions,  both  in  their 
initiative,  and  as  they  approximated  towards 
their  maturity.  The  question  has  not  been 
raised  by  us : it  has  teen  raised  by  others ; 
and  it  has  teen  raised,  moreover,  in  such  a 
way,  as  very  dexterously,  unless  this  memo- 
randum had  teen  interposed,  to  compromise 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  move- 
ment, as  though  we  had  teen  consenting  par- 
ties to  it. 

The  Committee  has  teen  compelled,  there- 
fore, however  reluctantly,  to  take  up  defen- 
sive ground ; but  we  are  persuaded  it  is  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
well  at  home  as  in  its  Missions,  that  the  So- 
ciety has  beep  constrained  to  a procedure, 
whieh,  unless  plain  duty  imposed  a different 
line  of  conduct,  it  would  have  preferred  to 
have  avoided.  The  whole  question  will  now 
be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt  as  to  the  decision  to  which  any  candid 
and  acripturally  instructed  mind  will  be 
enabled  to  arrive. 

The  quotation,  of  which  we  have  given  the 
initiative  sentence,  after  enumerating  many 
and  serious  questions  raised,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  by  the  Society’s  memorandum, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  seria- 
tim in  the  course  of  these  observations,  con- 
dndeswith  the  following  sentence — “ We  must 
take  leave  to  say  there  is  yet  one  other 
[question  raised]  and  it  is  this,  Whether  the 
principle  and  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  is  or 
hnot  consistent  with  the  profession  of  a Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Church  of  England  ?” 

We  are  therefore  put  upon  our  trial  be- 
fore the  nation,  and  what  shall  we  urge  in 
our  defence?  Our  impugner  is  candid  enough 
to  admit  that  the  Society  since  its  foundation 
in  1799,  has  done  much  good,  and  that  “ it 
can  point  to  much  faithful  and  zealous  labour, 
“td  to  a fair  proportion  of  real  fruit.”  Truly, 
in  the  presence  of  great  facts,  of  congrega- 
tions, of  native  churches  raised  up  iu  various 
parts  of  heathendom,  of  nations  evangelized, 
of  a breadth  and  extension  given  to  the  scrip- 
tural Christianity  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which,  if  abstracted,  would  leave  her  amongst 
tbe  weakest  and  most  impoverished,  instead 
of  amongst  the  most  zealous  and  productive 
of  Christian  churches  in  Missionary  action, 
such  an  admission  becomes  a matter  of  ne- 
cess*ty.  But  this  “fair  proportion  of  real 
|ririt,”  how  has  it  teen  moulded  ? Have  our 
infant  churches  teen  assimilated  to  the  Pres- 


byterian or  the  Church  of  England  model  ? 
Surely  it  is  preposterous  that,  at  this  period 
of  its  history,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
should  be  accused  of  anti-episcopal  views, 
and  thus  of  professing  to  be  what  it  really 
is  not,  whon  tbe  entire  practice  of  its  Mis- 
sions tells  the  other  way.  We  might  un- 
hesitatingly rest  our  defence,  without  go- 
ing further  into  the  question,  on  our  Mis- 
sionary practice.  Our  congregations  are 
bona  fide  Church  of  England  congregations. 
The  translated  Prayer  book  is  placed  in 
their  hands.  This  has  been  done  by  our 
Missionaries  on  a very  extensive  scale,  and 
nowhere  do  we  And  more  justice  rendered  to 
the  responsive  character  of  our  services,  than 
in  the  congregations  which  our  Society  has  teen 
instrumental  in  raising  up  from  amongst  the 
heathen.  We  have  had  Lutheran  Missionaries 
in  our  service,  imitating  in  this  respect  the 
example  of  older  Societies,  at  a time  when 
Missionaries  from  our  own  church  were  not 
obtainable.  But  we  have  never  allowed  any 
divergence  in  the  moulding  of  the  infantile 
churches,  from  Church  of  England  organiza- 
tion. Hheniu8,  of  Tinnevelly,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  devoted  of  our  Missionaries, 
a man  remarkable  for  his  great  activity,  dili- 
gence, and  perseverance,  all  prompted  by  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  Saviour’s  glory  and  the 
salvation  of  souls j one,  moreover,  whose  ser- 
vices had  teen  greatly  blessed  ; for,  after  fifteen 
years  of  labour  on  his  part,  and  that  of  the 
Missionaries  associated  with  him,  “ he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand natives,  men,  women  and  children, 
brought  under  Christian  instruction,  includ- 
ing a large  body  of  native  teachers,  chiefly 
trained  by  himself,  who  were  labouring 
amongst  these  converts  as  catechists  and 
schoolmasters,  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  himself  and  his  brother  Missionaries.” 
But  there  arose  difficulties.  Rhenius  was  in 
Lutheran  orders,  and,  when  some  of  bis  cate- 
chists appeared  suitable  for  ordination,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  infant  churches  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  so  promoted,  be 
“ wished  to  ordain  these  men  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  his  own  church,  and 
pleaded  the  practice  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in 
Tanjore  as  a precedent,  who  bad  themselves 
ordained  natives,  before  tbe  episcopate  in  India 
had  teen  established.”  Had  the.Society  been 
Presbyterian  in  its  principles,  as  it  is  now 
falsely  accused  of  being,  the  point  would  have 
been  conceded.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
Committee  declined  to  compromise  the  Church 
of  England  principle  of  tbe  Society;  and 
when  Rhenius,  advancing  a step  further,  put 
forth  pamphlets  impugning  the  constitution, 
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England,  painful  as  the  step  was,  they  dis- 
solved their  connexion  with  him  by  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution — " The  Committee  learn, 
with  deepest  regret  and  distress,  the  publica- 
tion in  India,  by  Mr.  Rhenius,  of  his  tract 
entitled  ‘A  Review/  &c.,  impugning  as  it 
does  the  government,  ritual,  formularies,  and 
discipline  of  that  church  with  which  he  stood 
connected  as  a Missionary  of  this  Society ; 
and  that,  afflicting  as  it  is  to  them  to  dissolve 
their  connexion  with  one,  whom,  on  many 
grounds,  they  highly  honour  and  esteem,  yet 
they  feel  bound  in  consistency,  as  attached 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  take 
this  very  painful  step,  and  to  declare  that  the 
Missionary  relation  which  has  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  the  Society  and  Mr.  Rhenius  is 
at  an  end.” 

As  the  Society  thus  decidedly  refused  to 
permit  any  proceeding  which  tended  to  cast 
the  infant  churches  into  a mould  different 
from  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  like- 
wise, when  the  time  had  come  for  the  dis- 
charge of  episcopal  functions,  it  welcomed 
the  appointment  of  the  episcopate  to  such 
Mission  fields.  In  the  case  of  the  New-Zea- 
land  bishopric  it  did  more ; for,  since  the 
establishment  of  that  episcopate,  an  income  of 
600L  has  been  regularly  paid  to  it  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
episcopate  of  Rupert's  Land  was  gladly 
welcomed,  and  the  zealous  bishop,  who  fills 
that  see  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Mis- 
sion, has  not  found  us  anti-episcopalian  in  our 
action.  The  bishopric  of  Sierra  Leone  was 
mainly  promoted  by  men  who  are  well 
known  to  be  amongst  the  chief  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  bishops,  on  their  arrival  in  their 
respective  sees,  have  not  met  with  any  ob- 
structions from  us  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
duties.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  every 
facility  has  been  afforded  them.  They  have 
entered  into  our  churches  and  congregations; 
our  buildings  have  been  placed  at  their  dispo- 
sal ; our  native  converts  have  come  to  them  ! 
for  confirmation ; and  native  candidates  have 
sought  ordination  at  their  hands  as  eagerly  as 
any  of  the  most  resolute  episcopalians 
amongst  ourselves.  It  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  bring  a charge  of  this  kind  against  j 
the  Society,  and  we  might  be  justified  in 
appealing  to  our  past  character  and  services 
to  shield  us  from  such  an  imputation,  and 
there  permitting  the  controversy  to  termi- 
nate. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  question  agitated  at 
present  is  not  at  all,  as  some,  to  subserve 
their  own  purposes,  pretend,  a question  affect- 
ing the  maid  point  of  episcopacy,  and  its  re- 


but a question  as  to  certain  details  of  arrauge- 
I ment,  on  which  two  individuals,  or  two  So- 
cieties, both  equally  attached  to  it,  might 
nevertheless  form  different  opinions.  Wliat 
these  points  are  wo  shall  now  proceed  to 
place  before  our  readers. 

It  is  very  earnestly  contended  that  there 
should  be,  what  is  designated,  “ purely  Mis- 
sionary bishops.”  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand, that,  at  the  very  initiative  of  a Mission, 
a bishop  must  go  out  with  the  Presbytery, 
and  that  this  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  work. 

We  recognise  Grant's  Bam p ton  Lectures 
as  the  standard  work  on  this  theory  of  Mis- 
sions—a work  which  has  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  individual  earnestness,  nay,  any 
member  of  associated  individuals,  however 
zealous  for  the  houor  of  Christ,  as  incom- 
petent to  the  great  procedure  of  evangeliza- 
tion. Alter  the  same  strain,  although  with 
unequal  power — 

Dextra  se  parvus  lulus 

Implicuit  sequiturque  patrem,  non  passibus  «quis— 
The  writer  in  our  contemporary  pronounces 
all  Missions  which  have  not  been  instituted 
after  this  theory  as  “ not  only  weak  and  irre- 
gular, but,  “ we  sny  it  deliberately,  non-Ecrip- 
tural— not  primitive,  not  apostolic,  and  there- 
fore not  hopeful,  and  not  bearing  the  seed 
of  real  life  within  it.”  We  are  prepared 
without  hesitation  to  consider,  when  oppor- 
tunity serves,  whether  the  modern  innovstiou 
of  purely  Missionary  bishops,  and  Missions 
so  constituted  from  their  birth  as  to  be  em- 
bryo resemblances  of  the  old  national  esta- 
blishment at  home,  or  the  old  and  time-ho- 
noured and  divinely-blessed  procedure  of  con- 
ducting Missions  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, be  the  most  scriptural,  which  by  con- 
sequence, the  apostolic  and  hopeful  mode,  and 
the  one  bearing  the  seed  within  it  of  real  life. 

But  first  let  us  observe  that  no  Mission 
among  the  heathen  which  has  emanated  from 
the  Church  of  England  has  as  yet  embodied 
the  principle  which  is  now  so  zealously  contend- 
ed for.  With  the  exception  of  that  in  Borneo 
there  is  not  one  that  can  be  pretended  to  have 
carried  the  episcopacy  with  it  in  its  first  im- 
plantation. The  Missions  of  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society  were  not  so  initiated.  Not  only 
was  the  episcopate  not  sent  out  in  the  first 
formation  of  its  Missions,  but  it  did  not  even 
confine  itself  to  episcopally-ordained  Missio- 
naries. In  the  abstract  of  that  Society's  pro- 
ceedings, between  February  1709-10,  and  dit^p 
1710-11,  the  following  passage  occurs— “The 
Society  have  thought  fit  to  admit  into  their 
body  several  eminent  divines  and  other  persons 
of  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
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and  other  countries,  beir  g of  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  has  been  resolved,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Society,  and  to  show  them  the 
greater  respect,  that  the  notice  of  their  ad- 
mission should  be  sent  them  under  the  general 
seal  of  the  Society.”  But  how  does  the  sub- 
sequent history  and  progress  of  these  Mis- 
sions acoord  with  Archdeacon  Grant’s  theories, 
— ‘ Personal  faith,  and  love  and  devotedness, 
may  carry  with  them  blessings  to  individuals, 
bat  they  are  circumscribed  by  individual 
life:  they  cannot  transmit  themselves ; they 
cannot  reach  beyond  their  measure : and  if 
they  alone  are  trusted  to  for  executing  what 
is  to  be  universal  and  perpetual,  they  must 
fail.”  But  have  they  failed  ? These  early  Mis- 
sionaries, we  must  suppose,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, inasmuch  as  they  were  not  episcopally 
ordained,  only  as  personifications  of  individual 
life.  Is  it  true  that  they  carried  with  them 
blessings  only  to  individuals  ? did  they  not  to 
thousands  ? Which  shall  best  describe  the 
issues  of  Swartz’ labours?  Heber,  in  1826, 
found  in  the  south  of  India,  200  Protestant 
congregations,  and  estimated  their  numbers  at 
15,000.  Again,  the  Missions  of  the  Propaga- 
tion Society  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  &c.,  had  not  the  episcopate  at 
their  commencement.  It  is  true  the  Society 
was  anxious  for  its  establishment,  and  so  early 
u 1714  a representation  on  the  subject  was 
made  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  and 
a gracious  answer  returned;  but  it  was  not 
until  seventy  years  subsequently,  that  the 
first  bishop  was  consecrated,  November 
1784,  by  three  Scottish  bishops;  and  what 
was  the  state  of  the  Missions  during  the 
lengthened  period  of  seventy  years?  Did 
they  linger  and  die  out,  as  not  apostolic, 
because  not  carrying  with  them  the  episco- 
pate in  the  first  instance,  and  therefore  “ not 
having  the  seed  within  them  of  real  life?” 
Nay,  the  accounts  given  from  year  to  year 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Propagation  So- 
ciety, speak  hopefully*  and  in  an  encouraging 
manner,  of  their  progress.  The  Missionaries  re- 
late the  state  and  condition  of  their  parishes,  . 
and  speak  of  “ the  progress  they  make  in  con- 
vening infidels,  and  of  their  success  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministerial  function.  ” “ The 
Governors  of  the  provinces  acquaint  the 
Society  with  the  sober  behaviour  and  prudent 
conduct  of  their . Missionaries,  and  that  they 
gained  so-  much  on  the  affections  of  their 
parishioners,  that  it  is  reasonably  hoped  they 
wifi  be  able  to  influence-  and  dispose  them  in 
general  to  a Christian  union  and  charity  one 
among  another.”  f Notwithstanding  the  novel 
idoas  of  our  day,  the  Missions  of  the  venerable 
8ociety  were  planted  without  the  episcopate, 

* Report,  1717-18.  f Ibid.,  1718-19. 

Vol.  IX. 


and  we  admit  at  once  that  when  the  infant 
Missions  grew  up  into  churches  and  congre- 
gations, it  was  a very  serious  defect : still, 
its  incorporated  members  in  the  year  1768 
were  enabled  to  report — “ Through  an  espe- 
cial blessing  this  work  of  the  Lord  hath 
hitherto  prospered  in  their  hands.  Many 
more  than  130,000  of  our  own  people,  infants 
and  adults,  and  many  thousands  of  Indians 
and  negroes,  have  been  instructed  and  bap- 
tized in  the  true  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ; and  more  than  150,000  volumes  of 
Bibles  and  Common- Prayer  Books,  and  other 
books  of  devotion  and  instruction,  together 
with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  pious  small 
tracts  have  been  dispersed  in  foreign  parts,  and 
there  is  now  a very  hopeful  and  improving 
appearance  of  religion  in  the  public  worship  of 
God,  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  a great  number  of  churches  in 
our  plantations  in  America,  by  the  means  and 
through  the  procurement  of  thiaco  -operation.”! 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  history  of  the 
American  church,  bears  similar  testimony  to 
the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
early  Missionaries  of  the  Gospel  Propagation « 
Society,  although  the  episcopate  was  not 
present  with  them  in  their  Mission.  “ These, 
and  all  save  the  settled  clergy  of  Virginia- 
I and  Maryland,  were  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Society,  then  newly  formed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  To  - 
the  labours  of  that  venerable  body  through- 
out a long  season  of  sluggish  inactivity  and 
wintry  darkness,  the  colonies  of  England  are 
indebted  for  all  the  spiritual  care  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  mother  country.  Well 
did  its  ministers  deserve  the  honourable 
name  of  Christian  Missionaries.  Theirs  . 
were  toils  too  often  unrequited,  carried  on  in , 
the  face  of  dangers,  loss,  and  extreme  hardships. 
The  hardly  settled  country  was  still  liable 
to  Indian  incursion.  The  homesteads  of  the 
settlers  lay  far  apart  from  one  another, . 
severed  by  woods,  wastes,  and  morasses, 
across  which,  in  many  places,  no  better  roads 
were  yet  carried  than  an  Indian  path,  with 
all  its  uncertainty  and  danger.  Day  by  day 
these  must  be  passed  by  those  who  discharged 
in  that  land  the  office  of  the  ministry.  In 
many  places,  also,  there  were  great  rivers, 
from  one  to  six,  twelve,  and  fifteen  miles 
over,  with  no  ferry.  He  that  would  answer, 
the  end  of  his  mission  must  not  only  have  a. 
good  horse,  but  a good  boat  and  a couple  of 
experienced  watermen.”  § 

The  conclusion  obvious  from  these  extracts 
is,  that  the  absence  of  the  episcopate  at  the 


% Report,  1765-66. 

§ MS.  Letters  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  quoted  in  “ Early 
Colonial  Church,”  No.  IV.,  by  Rev.  E.  Hawkins. 
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commencement  of  these  Missions  did  not 
exercise  upon  them  any  injurious  influence, 
although  subsequently,  when  congregations 
had  been  formed  in  considerable  number,  the 
delay  which  occurred  in  completing  the  func- 
tional organization  of  the  churches,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  ordaining  element,  was,  be- 
yond doubt,  exceedingly  detrimental. 

But  if  a reference  to  these  earlier  Missions 
affords  no  support  to  these  fine  drawn  theories, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  more  recent  Mis- 
sionary work,  which,  within  the  last  half 
century,  has  opened  itself  out  with  such  ampli- 
tude and  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing? 
Our  New-Zealand  Mission  is  dealt  with  in 
another  article.  The  bishop  was  not  needed 
there  to  sow  the  seed  : he  arrived  to  gather  in 
the  harvest.  If  the  episcopate  be  so  essential 
to  the  commencement  of  Missionary  work, 
bow  was  it  that  the  Bishop  of  Rupert’s  Land, 
on  his  arrival,  found  churches  filled  with 
attentive  congregations,  and  the  6rm  basis 
laid  of  extended  operations?  How  was  it 
that  the  successive  bishops  of  Sierra  Leone, 
on  their  arrival,  found  themselves,  not  in  the 
midst  of  benighted  heathen,  but  in  the  midst 
of  a Christian  land,  with  its  parochial  sub- 
divisions, where  God’s  Sabbaths  were  observed, 
and  God’s  ordinances  honoured?  “The 
church,”  we  are  told,  “ takes  up  the  work 
where  individual  exertion  fails.” — as  if  indi- 
viduals, going  forth  as  our  Missionaries  have 
gone,  have  not  been  the  messengers  of  the 
churches,  through  whom,  as  best  fitted  for 
the  initiative  work,  the  church  has  acted  out 
its  responsibilities.  But  it  is  not  correct  to 
state  that  the  church  takes  up  the  work  where 
individual  exertion  fails ; but  the  church  takes 
up  and  clothes  with  a fuller  organization,  in 
order  to  more  extended  action,  the  grand 
results  which,  through  individual  exertion, 
have  been  brought  together  for  her  use. 

But  is  it  true  that  individual  earnestness,  un- 
less brought  into  action  by  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  moving  in  the  precise  channel 
which  that  authority  prescribes,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  something  irregular,  defective,  without 
any  scriptural  warrant  that  it  will  be  recog- 
nised, and  even  when  it  is  blessed,  yet,  from  its 
inherent  inadequacy  to  any  great  work,  car- 
rying with  it  only  a very  limited  measure  of 
success?  The  spontaneous  prompting  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  must  it  needs  wait  for  the 
church’s  call,  before  it  addresses  itself  to  do 
God’s  work,  and  improve  the  present,  yet 
quickly  passing  opportunity  ? One  of  the 
most  remarkable  Missionary  movements  in 
the  early  Missionary  action  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
was  the  occupation  of  Antioch  as  a Missionary 
station.  What  decided  its  selection?  The 


apostles  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  body  in  which 
wa 8 centralized  the  power  of  action,  did  they 
recognise  its  importance  as  a door  of  access 
to  heathen  lands  beyond,  and  did  they  select 
the  men  who  were  to  go  forward  to  the  ful- 
filment of  this  important  undertaking?  Not  at 
all : its  occupation  was,  as  it  were,  incidental, 
under  unseen  influences,  not  under  human 
direction.  “ They  who  were  scattered  abroad 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.”  They 
went  in  different  directions,  as  circumstances 
led  them,  and  some  of  them  reached  to 
Antioch,  and  there,  in  a new  place,  they  com- 
menced a new  work,  of  which  the  apostles 
knew  nothing.  It  was  a mere  matter  of 
individual  earnestnets ; and  yet  so  large  and 
important  did  the  work  become,  that  when 
tidings  of  these  things  came  unto  the  ears  of 
the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  they  sent 
forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  as  far  as 
Antioch.  We  say,  then,  that  the  theory, 
plausible  as  it  seems,  and  likely  to  impose  on 
some  minds,  is  not  scriptural : nay,  indeed, 
and  likely  to  tie  up  all  the  actings  of  individual 
earnestness  to  some  central  human  authority, 
to  which  every  thing  must  be  deferred,  and 
which  must  dictate  in  all  matters,  would  be 
to  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  who  is  the  great  living  administrator, 
dwelling  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ’s 
people,  and  working  through  the  various 
members  as  seemeth  best  to  Him  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  own  purposes. 

But  we  must  go  further  into  this  subject. 
It  is  an  important  one,  and  needs  thorough 
investigation. 

What,  then,  is  the  work  required  to  be  done 
at  the  initiative  of  a Mission?  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — u evangelize con- 
vert souls  by  the  word  and  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  the  alone  work  to 
be  done,  to  bring  the  message  to  bear  on  the 
individual  conscience.  There  are  neither 
churches  nor  congregations  on  which  may  be 
exercised  the  special  duties  of  the  episcopate. 
If  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  should  proceed 
on  Mission  work  to  New  Caledonia,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  to  Zanzibar,  what  should 
they  have  to  do  in  order  to  forward  Christ's 
cause  ? They  would  have  simply  to  teach — 
teach  individuals,  and  that  with  line  on  line 
and  precept  on  precept.  If  a bishop  goes 
forth  at  the  commencement  of  a Mission,  he 
ought  to  do  so  with  a correct  view  of  the 
work  be  shall  have  to  discharge,  and  it  must 
be  that  of  an  evangelist : there  is  no  room  for 
any  other.  He  must  address  himself  to  the 
linguistic  difficulties  which  interfere  with 
freedom  of  communication,  and,  as  these  are 
overcome,  seek  out  individual  souls  in  the 
same  way  with  the  humblest  catechist.  In 
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short,  he  must  be  as  Paul  was  in  similarity 
of  circumstances,  who,  although  clothed  with 
full  authority  for  the  administration  of 
churches,  on  entering  a new  field  acted 
simply  as  an  evangelist.  We  have  never  said, 
as  we  are  reported  to  have  said,  that  a bishop 
“is  not  an  evangelist;  that  as  a bishop  he  is 
not  suited  for  an  evangelist’s  work.”  If  be 
has  the  disposedness  to  act  so,  the  duties  of 
the  humblest  catechist  are  open  to  him  to 
engage  in ; but  if  he  will  not  stoop  to  any 
functions  except  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
episcopate,  then  we  say,  that,  at  the  initiative 
of  a Mission,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
If  he  would  be  of  use  he  must  become  an 
evangelist. 

But  why  do  we  press  this  point  ? Because, 
if  a bishop,  going  out  at  the  commencement  of 
a Mission,  takes  a different  view,  and  expects 
to  act  as  a bishop,  and  discharge  episcopal 
functions,  the  only  material  on  which  he  can 
so  act  is  the  Missionary  agency.  But  then 
comes  the  fear  that  he  will  expect  deference 
to  his  views,  and  the  whole  Mission  be  thus 
cast  into  the  mould  of  his  idiosyncracy.  The 
hishop  will  have  to  be  consulted  in  every 
thing,  and  thus  the  Mission  become  cramped. 
Freedom  of  action,  just  at  the  time  when  most 
needed,  will  be  interfered  with,  and  energy 
become  diminished.  The  bishop  may  be  an 
earnest,  conscientious  man,  and  yet  have 
peculiar  views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
work  should  be  prosecuted,  which  are  not 
such  as  approve  themselves  to  the  Missio- 
naries, who  will  thus  be  placed  in  the  painful 
position,  either  of  doing  violqpce  to  their  own 
convictions,  or  contravening  the  wishes  of  the 
hishop.  Would  each  parochial  minister  think 
it  desirable  to  have  a bishop  located  in  his 
parish,  and  thus,  instead  of  having  a general 
superintendence  exercised  over  him,  to  find 
himself  interfered  with  in  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  pastoral  office?  Does  the  Church  of 
England  so  deal  with  her  presbyters?  No. 
She  honours  them  ; she  reposes  confidence  in 
them ; and  leaves  them  free  from  such  minute 
interference  as  would  cripple  their  freedom  of 
•ction.  An  extract  from  a recent  charge  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  bears  directly  on  this 
point  “ If  the  sphere  of  a bishop’s  labours  be 
lessened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him 
with  ease  to  watch  in  minute  detail  the  minis- 
trations of  each  individual  pastor,  there  will 
he,  I think,  great  danger  lest  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  bishop  degenerate  into  inju- 
dicious and  mischievous  meddling;  and  lest 
the  seal  and  decision  of  character  of  the  clergy 
nenifest  themselves  in  many  instances  in  a 
defiance  of  episcopal  authority.  For  whilst 
toeny  of  less  vigorous  mind  would  become 
°>ere  echoes  of  their  bishop’s  opinions,  those 
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of  more  independent  thought  and  action  would 
resent  with  indignation  any  attempt  to  con- 
trol them.  So  that  I cannot  but  deem  it  a 
great  blessing,  in  the  present  state  of  theo- 
logical opinion  in  the  Church  of  England, 
that  a bishop’s  diocese  is  large  enough  to  give 
full  scope  to  his  energy,  without  any  danger 
lest  his  activity  should  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  others ; and  that  he  is  enabled, 
without  any  compromise  on  either  side,  to 
prove  himself  the  friend,  and  counsellor, 
and  zealous  encourager  of  all  those  who  are 
engaged  with  him  in  a common  effort  to 
extend  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.” 

In  the  view  of  difficulties  such  as  these, 
which  are  not  unlikely  to  arise,  we  are  surely 
at  liberty  to  inquire  whence  the  necessity  for 
a Bishop  at  the  commencement  of  a Mis- 
sion? The  presbyter,  in  his  enunciation  of 
God’s  truth,  carries  with  him  just  as  much  of 
the  power  of  God’s  Spirit,  as  any  bishop. 
According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  authority  to  preach  the  word 
is  bestowed  at  the  ordaining  of  the  priests. 
In  the  ordaining  of  deacons  it  is  only  condi- 
tional ; but  in  the  ordaining  of  priests  the 
authority  given  is  full— u Take  thou  authority 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God ;”  and  in  the  con- 
secration of  bishops  this  is  not  repeated,  be- 
cause it  has  been  already  bestowed.  The 
presbyter  is  under  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  be  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  ordination  vow.  When,  on 
the  question  being  put  to  him — “ Are  you 
persuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain 
sufficiently  all  doctrine  required  of  necessity 
for  eternal  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  ? and  are  you  determined  out  of  the 
said  Scriptures  to  instruct  the  people  com- 
mitted to  your  charge,  and  to  teach  nothing, 
as  required  of  necessity  to  eternal  salvation,  but 
that  which  you  shall  be  persuaded  may  be 
concluded  and  proved  by  the  Scripture?”  be 
answers,  “ I am  so  persuaded  and  have  so 
determined,  by  God’s  grace.”  And  so  long 
as  he  is  thus  faithful,  no  man  has  any  right 
to  interfere  with  him,  and  all  of  divine  power 
which  is  needed  to  give  effect  to  the  message 
which  he  delivers  is  assured  to  him.  Whence 
then,  we  repeat,  the  necessity  of  a bishop 
being  present  at  the  commencement  of  a 
Mission  ? Does  it  really  mean,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  certain  parties,  the  priesthood, 
without  the  episcopate,  is  unequal  to  the 
work  of  evangelization,  as  comprehensive  of 
the  teaching  of  God’s  word  and  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  to  the  faith  of  Christ?  But 
how  does  this  agree  with  the  high  expres- 
sions in  our  ordination  service  as  to  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood ?— 1 “ And  now  again  we  exhort  you  in 
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the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesu9  Christ,  that  ye 
have  in  remembrance  into  how  high  a dig- 
nity and  to  how  weighty  an  office  and 
charge  you  are  called : that  is  to  say,  to  be 
messengers,  watchmen,  and  stewards  of  the 
Lord  : to  teach  and  to  premonish,  to  feed  and 
to  provide  for  the  Lord’s  family  : to  seek  for 
Christ’s  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and 
for  His  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this 
naughty  world,  that  they  may  be  saved 
through  Christ  for  ever.” 

But  again,  how  shall  the  Bishop  at  this 
early  period  of  the  work,  be  prepared  to  act 
with  reference  to  the  Society  by  which  the 
Missionaries  have  been  sent  out  ? The  writer 
in  the  u Colonial  Church  Chronicle’*  is 
pleased  to  give  hard  names  to  such  orga- 
nizations. They  are  designated  as  “ ^elf-con- 
stituted  associations,”  and  their  Committees 
“irresponsible  Committees.”  What  would 
the  writer  desire  to  see  substituted  in  the 
place  of  such  associations?  The  organic 
agency  of  the  Church  ? But  the  Church  of 
England  is  a mixed  body.  The  tares  and  the 
wheat  grow  together  to  the  harvest.  The 
net  cast  into  the  sea  gathers  of  every  kind. 
The  wise  and  foolish  virgins  expect  the  bride- 
groom. The  unprofitable  servant  mingles 
himself  with  those  that  are  diligent  and 
faithful.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
a great  national  establishment  like  the  Church 
of  England.  When  shall  a body  so  consti- 
tuted throughout  all  its  officers  and  orders,  ar- 
rive at  simultaneous  action  as  to  the  work  of 
Missions  ; or  what  hope  is  there  that  Missions 
so  commenced  would  be  such  as  God  would 
recognise  ? But  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
Church  official  and  representative,  then  we  ask 
how  is  this  representative  body  to  be  defined  ? 
of  whom  should  it  consist  ? How  shall  the  re- 
presentative body  be  known,  or  where  are  the 
explicit  directions  afforded  us  by  which  its 
constituent  elements  may  be  ascertained, 
and  called  forth  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  high 
responsibilities  ? Is  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
episcopacy  exclusively?  or  shall  the  priest- 
hood be  admitted,  and  to  what  extent  ? Shall 
the  entire  body  of  ordained  persons  have  en- 
trance ? and  if  so,  how  shall  that  degree  of 
unanimity  be  secured  which  is  essential  to 
action  ? And  if  not  all,  by  what  principle  is 
the  selection  to  be  governed  and  where  is  the 
authority  to  be  found  for  such  a proceeding  ? 
Or  if  all  be  laid  down  so  clearly  and  distinctly, 
that  it  is  only  our  ignorance  that  makes  us 
put  these  questions,  why  has  not  the  church 
official  long  since  resolved  itself  into  a great 
authoritative  Missionary  directory,  thus  super- 
seding and  absorbing  into  itself  all  irregular 
and  self- constituted  associations  ? Why  has 
it  permitted  the  grievous  irregularity  of  a 


" Lay -association,”  which  “ selects,  approves, 
and  sends  Missionaries,  superintends  and 
directs  their  operations,  forms  new  Missions, 
and  relinquishes  them  ?”  The  fact  is,  that 
such  theories,  however  admirable  they  may 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  are  not 
reducible  to  practice.  The  great  difficulty 
has  been  the  intermingling  of  the  flesh  and 
the  Spirit,  the  carnally-minded  and  the  spiri- 
tually-minded. Missions,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  such  as  God  will  bless,  must  be  spiri- 
tual in  their  aim  and  object,  seeking  the  sal- 
vation of  men’s  souls,  and  that  by  the  means 
which  God  Himself  has  appointed ; and  the 
only  means  by  which  the  carnal  element  in  a 
church  shall  be  so  shut  out,  as  that  it  shall 
not  prevent  the  commencement  of  such  a 
work,  or  spoil  it  when  it  has  begun,  is  that  of 
spontaneous,  and,  so  far  as  human  authority, 
whether  ecclesiastical,  or  secular,  is  oonoerned, 
unbidden,  and  therefore,  in  that  rtepect,  if  men 
will  have  it  so,  unauthorized  associations,  such, 
in  fact,  as  are  found  in  the  Missionary  So- 
cieties of  the  present  day.  The  Church  of 
England,  whether  we  understand  by  it  the 
whole  body,  or  the  church  official,  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  in  a condition  to  take  up  as 
a church,  the  great  work  of  evangelization. 
The  inert  and  deadening  element  of  the  world 
has  too  much  intermingled  itself  with  the 
spiritual  element,  and,  without  the  help  of  vo- 
luntary association,  hangs  too  heavily  upon  it, 
and  interferes  with  its  free  action.  There  have 
been  carnally -minded  officers,  as  well  as  the 
carnally  - minded  amongst  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  every  rank.  The  result  is,  that  if 
Missionary  action  be  the  duty  of  the  church, 
to  be  functionally  and  authoritatively  dis- 
charged, it  is  one  which,  as  such,  it  has  never 
taken  up ; it  has  never  been  in  a position  so 
to  do ; nor  do  we  know  when  it  will.  If,  there- 
fore, there  has  been,  as  some  pretend,  irregula- 
rity in  the  self-associated  action  of  Missionary 
Societies,  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  their  excul- 
pation, that  if  they  had  not  so  acted  and  taken 
up  the  neglected  duty,  it  never  would  have  been 
done  at  all.  It  is  very  easy  to  place  them  in 
a disadvantageous  position  by  the  point  blank 
application  of  the  Scripture  sentence— “Saul 
waited  not  tor  Samuel  to  sacrifice,  and  it  was 
counted  for  disobedience.”*  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  suppose  that  the  ecclesiastical  officers 
of  the  church  are  the  Samuel  of  the  parable, 
and  the  intrusive  laity,  who  with  great 
self-sacrifice,  have  associated  themselves  with 
such  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  as  might 
be  willing  to  join  them  in  doing  that 
which  had  been  left  undone,  to  the  great 


* Grant's  “ Bampton  Lectures**  on  Christian 
Missions. 
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injury  of  souh  and  the  detriment  of  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom,  are  intended  to  be  per- 
sonified by  Baal,  and  that  the  author  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  on  Christian  Missions  had 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  when  he  took  that 
arrow  from  the  divine  armoury,  and  fitted  it 
to  his  own  speculations;  but  these  self-con- 
stituted Associations  have  been  abundantly 
blessed  of  God,  and  where,  we  would  ask,  are  the 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure  1 And  Saul’s 
kingdom  departed  from  him,  but  the  Missionary 
Societies  of  our  day  have  been  like  Joseph,  “ a 
fruitful  bough,  even  a fruitful  bough  by  a well, 
whose  branches  ran  over  the  wall.”  The  author 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  Christian  Missions 
indeed  asserts  “ that  failure  adheres  to  them 
ss  a natural  result.”  Now  we  are  at  issue 
with  him  on  that  point,  and  we  call  upon  him 
to  make  good,  by  facts,  his  position,  ‘that  failure 
has  adhered  as  a natural  result  to  the  efforts 
of  our  Missionary  Societies.  Perhaps,  if  he 
proceed  candidly  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
sults of  their  Mission  work  has  been  such  as 
to  justify  him  in  so  bold  a statement,  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  on  his  mind  as 
on  Lord  Lyttelton  when  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  on  which  he  might  most 
successfully  impugn  the  fact  of  the  Redeemer’s 
resurrection ; and  the  force  of  truth  compel 
him  to  admit  that  the  results  are  such  as  could 
never  have  been  obtained  except  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  and  the  operation  of  His  Spirit. 

But  still  further. — We  object  to  the  term 
a self-constituted  Associations.”  It  remains  to 
be  proved  that  voluntary  associations  of  indi- 
viduals, for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
that  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  are  self- 
eonstituted,  and  simply  because  the  great 
product  of  conformity  to  the  mind  of  God, 
sod  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  is 
invariably  yielded  by  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  voluntas  of  man,  as  the  spring  of  ac- 
tion, and  that  often  without  any  human  inter- 
ference : and  thus  we  believe  our  Missionary 
organisations  to  be,  not  self-associated,  but 
providentially  raised  up.  But  supposing  the 
basis  on  which  they  stand  to  be  a defective 
one,  it  is  one  common  to  all  of  them  alike. 
It  is  true  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  American  Church,  puts  a different 
gloss  on  the  formation  of  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society.  Referring  to  the  paucity  of 
Church  of  England  ministers  in  New  England 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, he  observes — u This  was  a state  of  things 
which  could  not  be  endured ; and,  by  a happy 
movement,  in  which  Dr.  Bray  was  in  some  mea- 
sure the  suggestor,  the  bishops  of  the  ohurch 
set  themselves  to  find  some  means  for  its  cor- 
rection. They  determined  to  associate  them- 
•elves  into  a body  for  this  purpose,  with  such 
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devout  members  of  the  laity  and  clergy  as 
God  should  induce  to  join  them  in  their  work 
of  mercy.  They  issued  their  address  to  the 
community,  and  were  joined  by  ready  hearts 
on  all  sides  ; so  that,  having  applied  for  and 
obtained  a charter  of  incorporation,  they  met 
for  despatch  of  business,  as  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  June  1701, 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their 
President.”  Now  we  shall  place  side  by  side 
with  this  quotation  an  extract  from  the  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Society,  Feb.  18, 
1703-4,  by  Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarnm,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  tolerably  con- 
versant with  the  events  of  his  own  day — u Some 
years  8go  a few  gentlemen,  with  some  of  the 
clergy  and  others,  entered  upon  a noble  de- 
sign for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 
That  was  set  on  foot  at  a time  when  the  na- 
tion was  charged  with  heavy  taxes — no  great 
encouragement  for  such  an  undertaking ; yet, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  pious  attempts, 
the  matter  has  succeeded  beyond  all  men’s 
expectations.  While  no  law  set  it  on,  and  no 
great  nor  public  9tock  was  engaged  in  it,  yet 
it  still  went  on,  and  did  spread  itself  into  many 
parts  of  the  nation.  Schools  were  set  up  in 
many  places,  both  in  this  great  city  and  in  the 
country,  in  which  children  are  clothed  and 
taught  at  the  charge  of  the  free  contributors. 
Books  are  printed  and  sent  about  over  the 
nation ; and  in  a few  years  time  this  matter 
has  gained  so  much  reputation,  that  we  may 
justly  reckon  it  so  well  ffxed  that  it  will  make 
a greater  progress,  and  i3  past  the  danger  of 
miscarrying. 

“ But  as  charity  never  f&ileth,  so  the  zeal  of 
these  persons,  whose  names  ought  to  be  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance,  was  not  confined 
within  the  four  seas  : it  took  a freer  course, 
even  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  to  the  re- 
mote and  dark  corners  of  the  earth.  They 
entered  on  the  design  of  supplying  our  facto- 
ries and  plantations,  with  the  means  of  pro- 
pagating Christian  knowledge  among  them. 
But  to  make  the  management  legal  and  safe 
under  Royal  protection,  and  to  bring  in  more 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  that  which  was  made 
too  great  for  a small  handful,  application  was 
made  to  his  late  Majesty,  whose  memory  will 
be  ever  glorious  among  us,  let  some  do  what 
they  can  to  blemish  it : he  very  readily  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  ordered  a charter  for  making 
them  a corporation.” 

We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  harmo- 
nize the  statements  of  these  two  bishops,  one 
written  three  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Gospel  Propagation  Society,  the  other  150 
years  subsequently.  The  modern  version 
tells  us  that  the  movement  originated  with 
the  bishops  : the  ancient  one  speaks  of  a “ few 
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gentlemen.’9  We  believe  this  to  be  fact. 
The  origin  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  that  of  the  Gospel  Propaga- 
tion Society,  was  precisely  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety : it  consisted  in  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  “a  few  gentlemen.”  They  were 
awakened  to  a sense  of  the  indifference  and 
stagnation  which  prevailed.  They  felt  the 
justice  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  the  na- 
tion, to  which  Bishop  Burnet  refers  in 
the  above  sermon — “Shall  I tell  you  what 
we  have  often  heard  as  a national  reflec- 
tion, that  none  of  the  Protestant  churches 
have  been  so  faulty  in  this  respect,  as  we  of 
this  church  and  nation,  while  none  had  greater 
advantages,  in  well-established  and  populous 
colonies,  and  in  the  vast  returns  of  most  ad- 
vantageous trade  V9  They  felt  there  did  exist 
a very  grievous  stagnation  as  to  the  great 
duty  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  to  those  at  home  and  abroad 
who  were  ignorant  of  it.  They  did  not  act  from 
official  authorization,  nor  was  it  the  church 
integral  or  official  that  arose  to  form  and  ac- 
credit the  institutions  in  question ; but  a few 
gentlemen,  “ self-associated  individuals,”  who 
of  themselves,  from  their  own  conviction  of 
what  was  right,  entered  upon  this  noble 
design  of  propagating  Christian  Knowledge ; 
“a  few  gentlemen,  with  some  clergy  and 
others,”— not  only  self- associated  individuals, 
but  actually  a lay- association  in  the  first  in- 
stance— and  then,  proceeding  to  increase  their 
numbers,  not  by  authoritative  action,  but  by 
persuasion  and  appeals,  just  as  we  do.  On 
this  self-constituted  body  was  superinduced, 
in  the  case  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society, 
a charter  of  incorporation  ; and  then,  when 
William  III.  placed  his  approbation  upon  it, 
others  came  in — the  bishops,  probably — “to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  that  which  was  too 
great  for  a small  handful.”  Had  the  Arch- 
deacon of  St.  Albans’  theory  been  thought  of 
and  acted  upon  in  those  days,  these  few  de- 
voted men  would  have  shrunk  from  being 
guilty  of  Saul’s  crime,  and,  waiting  for  the  Sa- 
muel of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  come  and 
offer  the  sacrifice,  the  formation  of  the  two 
elder  Societies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  have  been  unhappily  deferred  sine  die . 
All  the  expressions,  therefore,  which  the  “ Co- 
lonial Church  Chronicle”  is  pleased  to  use, 
“self-constituted  associations,”  See.,  are  just  as 
much  applicable  to  the  Society  over  which  it 
extends  its  sheltering  wing  of  patronage,  as  the 
one  to  which  it  has  so  unhappily  and  unneces- 
sarily, we  think,  placed  itself  in  a position  of 
antagonism.  The  only  difference  which  can 
be  specified  in  the  formative  circumstances 
of  the  two  Societies,  is  the  royal  charter 


of  incorporation,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  that  attaches  to  it,  certainly  carries 
with  it  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  authoriza- 
tion. Of  each  of  the  more  ancient  Societies, 
in  the  first  impulse  from  which  they  sprung, 
as  from  our  own  Society,  it  is  true  that 
“ no  law  set  it  on ,”  and  that  the  mode  by 
which  they  sought  to  increase  was  the  same 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  use— per- 
suasion and  invitation.  So  pleads  the  Bishop 
of  Sarum — “ We,  having  now  gone  so  far  in 
this  matter  that  we  see  how  much  more  may 
be  done  if  well  assisted,  do  address  ourselves, 
in  the  first  place,  to  this  great  city  [London], 
and  to  the  several  bodies  in  it  that  are  the  most 
concerned  in  those  parts,  to  invite  them  to  join 
in  this  pious  and  charitable  undertaking.” 

Missionary  Societies  have  been  brought 
into  existence,  they  have  been  used  and  blessed. 
They  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  As  we  are 
at  present  circumstanced,  there  is  no  other 
way  by  which  the  work  could  be  carried  on; 
and  if  they  were  dissolved  to-morrow,  and 
the  conduct  of  Missions  thrown  upon  “ the 
Church,”  tbe  whole  of  the  flourishing  work 
would  slacken,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
altogether  cease. 

And  now,  then,  we  recur  to  the  question— If 
bishops  be  sent  out  at  the  commencement  of 
a Mission,  purely  Missionary  bishops,  “not 
sought  for  of  the  church,  but  sent  forth  by 
the  church;  going  before  to  organize  it,  not 
waiting  till  it  hath  been  partially  organized ; 
a leader,  not  a follower,  in  the  march  of  the 
Redeemer^  conquering  and  triumphant  gos- 
pel;” if  from  such  high-sounding  phraseology 
it  be  permissible  to  descend  to  a plain  matter* 
of-fact  question— How  shall  the  bishop  so 
adjust  himself  to  the  Missionary  Society 
whose  agents  are  associated  with  him,  as  not  to 
interfere  with  that  legitimate  influence,  which, 
as  having  sent  out  the  men,  and  providing 
them  with  all  requisite  means  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  work,  it  has  a right  to  exercise? 
Shall  he  be  prepared . to  place  himself  under 
the  general  control  of  the  managing  Com- 
mittee, or  retain  an  independent  position? 
Many  would  consider  it  unbecoming  and 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal 
office,  to  submit  themselves  to  such  control, 
however  considerately  exercised.  But  if,  de- 
clining this,  the  bishop  proceed  to  exercise 
a separate  influence  and  authority,  in  what 
position  shall  the  Missionaries  be  placed? 
How  shall  they  serve  two  masters?  How, 
under  such  circumstances,  shall  difficulties  and 
misunderstandings  be  avoided,  and  that  in  the 
commencement  of  a Mission,  when  a footing 
has  to  be  gained  amongst  a strange  people, 
misapprehensions  corrected,  and  confidence 
established ; and  when,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
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ment  of  such  results,  every  thing  needs  to  be 
carried  on  in  harmonious  co-operation  ? 

There  is,  then,  no  special  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  presence  of  a bishop  with  the 
first  evangelists,  for  the  work  then  required  to 
be  done  may  be  done  just  as  efficiently  by 
the  faithful  presbyter  as  by  the  bishop.  But 
while  there  is  no  special  advantage,  there  may 
be  in  such  arrangement  very  much  of  incon- 
venience and  serious  detriment  to  the  work. 
We  desire  therefore  to  submit  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  all  unprejudiced  and  candid  per- 
sons, whether,  under  all  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  defer  the  episcopate 
until  there  be  opportunity  for  the  discharge 
of  its  peculiar  functions,  and  congregations  be 
formed,  from  whence,  as  they  rise  up  out  of 
their  embryo  state  into  some  measure  of 
establishment  and  consolidation,  the  Missio- 
nary Society,  who  first  planted  the  seed,  with 
a jealous  adherence  to  its  proper  work,  the 


evangelization  of  the  heathen,  and  the  preach- 
ing and  teaching  of  the  gospel  where  Christ 
has  not  been  named,  will  commence  to  with- 
draw itself?  This  is  the  first  question  which 
we  have  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.  But  it  will  be  observed  it  is  not  one 
affecting  the  question  of  episcopacy  in  the 
abstract,  but  one  of  arrangement  and  detail. 
It  is  one  on  which  different  views  may  be 
held  by  individuals  equally  attached  to  the 
episcopal  form  of  chureh  government;  and 
for  those  who  take  one  side  of  this  question, 
to  stigmatize  their  brethren  as  entertaining 
the  principle  and  practice  of  Presbyterianism 
under  a profession  of  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England,  is  a proceeding  alike  ungenerous 
and  unjust. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  this  subject: 
there  is  another,  and,  if  possible,  a more  im- 
portant branch  of  it,  which  must  be  deferred 
to  our  next  Number. 


THE  NIGER  MISSION. 


Ws  have  received  letters  from  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Crowtber,  bearing  date,  Jeba,  March 
30,  1858.  Our  readers  will  mark  the  recency 
of  date,  and  the  facility  of  communication 
afiorded  by  the  overland  mail  route  through 
the  Yoruba  country.  He  had  received  letters 
from  head-quarters,  approving  of  the  steps 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  selection  of  sta- 
tions for  the  Niger  Mission,  and  giving  him  a 
discretionary  power  in  future  proceedings  of 
the  same  kind.  These  had  much  encouraged 
him.  He  then  says — “The  Committee  may  rest 
satisfied  that  I shall  use  all  my  endeavours  to 
cement  friendship  with  the  people  of  different 
nations  on  the  Niger,  from  Abo  to  Rabba,  so 
as  to  facilitate  communication  in  open  boats 
or  canoes,  without  molestation  or  hindrance. 
I thank  the  Committee  for  their  promised 
support  in  the  establishment  of  the  Niger 
Mission,  and  especially  Rabba,  as  a station 
which  connects  this  with  the  Yoruba  Mission. 
It  is  a most  important  place  in  this  respect.’1 

We  are  truly  thankful  to  find  that  a rein- 
forcement has  been  pushed  forward  from 
Sierra  Leone,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this 
new  and  important  Mission,  and  that  four 
Christian  visitors  had  reached  Fernando  Po. 
We  trust  that  by  this  time  they  have 
strengthened  Mr.  Crowther’s  hands  at  Rabba. 

The  steamer  “Sunbeam”  is  not  expected  at 
the  Confluence  until  the  end  of  June.  So  soon 
as  the  arrives,  an  ascent  of  the  Tshadda  in 
July  or  Augnst  will  be  commenced.  We  re- 
gard with  deep  interest  this  opening  up  of 
the  interior,  and  the  prospect  of  a new  ad- 
vance into  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  The 
Lord  vouchsafe  his  blessing,  and  make  this 


African  Mission,  African  in  every  sense— Afri- 
can in  its  agents,  African  in  its  objects,  a praise 
in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Crowther’s  letter  of  March  80tb  we  give 
tn  extenso . Our  friends  will  perceive  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  him  in  order  to  the  immediate 
commencement  of  Missionary  work  at  Rabba. 

“ Since  I wrote  last  I have  paid  another 
visit  to  Rabba,  at  which  place  I have  spent 
four  days  among  the  people.  I lodged 
in  the  house  of  Ndeshi,  the  chief,  who  was 
very  kind  to-  me.  On  announcing  to  him  my 
intention  of  having  a Mission  station  among 
them,  quite  distinct  from  that  which  they  had 
offered  as  a factory  six  months  ago,  because 
a factory  and  school-house  should  not  be  so 
near  to  each  other,  he  was  so  glad,  that  he 
at  once  gave  me  permission  to  walk  about  all 
the  ruins  of  the  western  part  of  Rabba,  and 
choose  the  most  eligible  spot  for  oar  purpose. 

“ Having  fixed  upon  a place  on  the  cliff, 
which  can  easily  be  enclosed  on  three  sides, 
to  prevent  interruption  and  annoyance  from 
the  beasts  of  burden  which  overspread  the 
ruins  in  search  of  provender,  the  place  being 
both  dry  and  airy,  and  not  exposed  to  constant 
fires,  which  now  and  then  break  out  among 
the  thick  group  of  huts,  I applied  to  Ndeshi 
for  it.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  spot  with 
several  of  his  head  chiefs,  and  granted  the  land 
for  the  use  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
He  said  all  the  western  division  of  Rabba  be- 
longs to  him  as  chief  of  the  Nufe  population, 
whereas  the  eastern  division  belongs  to  the 
Felanis,  who  are  still  in  the  camp  at  Bide. 
Some  hundred  huts  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  few  months. 
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« As  the  huts  of  the  people  have  but  one 
entrance,  and  no  ventilation  of  any  kind,  and 
no  verandah  to  shelter  the  walls,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  close  and  uncom- 
fortable, especially  when  the  only-  entrance  is 
blocked'  up  by  constant  visitors,  I have  ar- 
ranged for  five  conical  huts  to  be  built  on  the 
Mission  ground,  ior  the  use  of  any  one  who 
may  be  sent  here,  or  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors  from  the  Yoruba  Mission.  The 
huts  will  be  got  up  for  the  small  sum  of  6/., 
and 'in  an  improved  state  ; thus  the  place  will 
be  kept  up,  till  better  supplied.  Nfleshi,  the 
chief  has  undertaken  the  work,  and  if  they 
are  faithful  to  their  promise,  they  will  have 
completed  them  when  I return  to  Rabba 
after  Easter,  as  I intend  to  do. 

“ When  I was  selecting  the  piece  of  land,  I 
first  pitched  upon  a place  where  there  was  a 
heap  of  hippopotami  bones,  which  Ndeshi 
told  me  was  a fetish  ground  belonging  to  his 
brother,  and  requested  that  I should  move 
higher  up  a little  for  the  present,  till  he  has  in- 
formed his'  brother  that  he  intends  to  give 
bis  sacred  ground  to  the  Anasara.  Ndeshi  ] 
himself  professes  Mohammedanism.  Thus  at 
Rabba,  a chief  seat  of  Mohammedanism  before 
its  destruction,  heathenish  superstition  conti- 
nued to  have  a strong  hold  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population. 

“ Having  made  all  necessary  arrangements 
about  the  huts,  I left  Rabba  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  27th,  by  land,  that  I might  see 
the  character  of  the  country  inland  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Kowarra.  The  way  to 
the  camp  leads  from  east  to  west,  over  a 
thinly  wooded  plain,  perfectly  dry,  soil  red 
mould,  thinly  covered  on  the  surface  with 
sand.  The  road,  well  trodden,  runs  in  a pa- 
rallel with  the  river  from  one  to  three  miles 
with  the  water’s  edge,  according  to  the  bend 
of  the  river.  There  were  a few  dry  water 
courses,  and  two  continue  running  into  the 
Kowarra.  The  distance  from  Rabba  to  our 
camp  by  land  is  about  sixteen  miles.  I passed 
three  villages  which  are  being  rebuilt : the  in- 
habitants are  just  returning  home  from  their 
flight : their  names  are  Tantabee,  Safe,  and 
Gbongborohu.” 

We  add  some  observations  on  the  various 
sub-divisions  of  this  great  field  of  labour,  and 
the  necessity  of  Christian  consideration  on  the 
part  of  different  -Societies,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  each  other’s  efforts,  and  thus  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  gospel. 

“ The  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  divide 
themselves,  by  means  of  their  rivers,  into  four 
great  Missionary  fields  of  labour,  which,  if 
they- were  so  taken  and  occupied  by  different 
Missionary  Societies,  it  would  prove  of  great  j 
advantage  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel.  I 


[july,  1858. 

“ 1st.  From  the  river  Volta  to  Badagry  is 
one  division,  which  takes  in  Whydah,  Daho- 
mey, Puto,  Nivo,  Badagry,  and  all  speaking 
the  Popo  language  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the 
interior  parte  the  Shabe  and  Borgu  countries, 
to  Busa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

“ 2d.  The  second  division  would  be  from  La- 
gos to  the  Nun  River,  which  takes  in  the  Ijebu 
and  Shekiri  countries  of  the  Yoruba  dialects ; 
and  in  the  interior  are  the  Yoruba  and  the 
kingdom  of  Benin,  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger 
at  Ibo,  Igara,  Kakanda,  and  Nupe  countries. 

“8d.  The  third  grand  division  would  be 
from  the  Nun  to  Old  Calabar  river,  where 
Brass,  Idzo,  New  Calabar,  and  Bonny  kin- 
dred languages  are  spoken*  This  division 
will  include  the  large  portion  of  the  Ibo  coun- 
try inland  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tshadda. 

“4th.  The  fourth  division  would  be  from 
Old  Calabar  to  the  Cameroons,  having  all  the 
inland  tribes  north-eastward  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Buruwe  to  the  country  of  Kororofa,  the 
oapital  of  which  is  Wukari. 

“ Most  happily  the  English  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Cameroons,  whilst  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Society,  have  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  Old-Calabar  river;  and  if  the 
same  example  would  be  adopted  by  the 
Church,  the  Wesleyan,  and  - the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Societies,  to  occupy  sepa- 
rate fields  of  labour,  without  intersecting  each 
other’s  line  of  operations,  or  having  their  sta- 
tions so  proximate  to  each  other  in  the  same 
town  and  villages,  as  to  bring  each  other’s 
peculiarities  to  the  notice  of  the  new  con- 
verts, or  heathen  population  at  large,  who 
cannot  understand  these  peculiaries,  we  should 
be  more  successful  in  our  Missionary  labour.” 
In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  that, 
family  affairs  rendering  his  presence  desirable, 
Mr.  Crowther.  had  received  permission  from 
the  Committee  to  visit  Lagos.  But  he  has 
decided  not  to  avail  himself  of  that  permission, 
and  to  arrange  matters  by  letters.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  determination  are  thus  given — 
“To  break  off  for  a short  time  from  the 
Niger,  on  a short  visit  to  the  Yoruba  Mission, 
where  things  are  not  properly  secured,  might 
prove  a drawback  whiob  may  cause  months 
and  another  year  to  recover.  This  is  one 
weighty  reason  with  me  that  I prefer  remain- 
ing till  the  end  of  the  year.” 

We  pray  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to 
spread  the  Gospel  amongst  his  countrymen  ; 
for,  to  use  his  own  Yoruba  proverb, 

Erica  Lassan  Po  o ju  igbe. 

Bane  Here  won  o ju  ogu  lo. 

Ordinary  people  are  as  common  as  grass ; 

But  good  people  are  dearer  than  an  eye. 
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A gbrat  discovery  has  been  made  in  our  day. 
The  sine  qud  nan  of  Christian  Missions  has 
been  brought  to  light.  The  founders  of  the 
great  Missionary  Societies  laboured  in  igno- 
rance of  this  important  secret.  They  did  not 
know  that  the  grand  essentiality  of  success- 
ful Missionary  work  lies  in  the  presence  of 
the  Episcopate ; so  much  so,  that  for  adefect 
in  this  respect,  nothing  can  compensate. 

Is  this  an  exaggerated  exposition  of  the 
views  in  question?  No;  it  is  only  the  bare 
truth,  divested  of  the  astute  language  in  which 
are  not  unfrequently  wrapped  up  startling 
errors,  veiled  in  measured  words,  lest  un- 
prepared minds  might  be  alarmed  and  take 
to  flight.  But  let  the  following  sentence  be 
perused,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain'  all 
that  we  have  stated— “ Only  when,  in  every 
city  of  Hindustan,  these  poor  heathen  see  a 
company  of  the  prophets  prophesying,  and 
[a]  Samuel  standing  as  appointed  over  them  ; 
only  then,  we  humbly  believe,  will  the  Spirit 
of  God  descend  in  showers  of  blessing  on  that 
parched  and  withered  land;  only  then  the 
messengers  of  Saul,  and  Saul  himself,  will  be 
awed,  and  conquered,  and  won,”  See.  The 
vitality  of  action,  and  the  power  to  convert 
and  save,  according  to  these  views,  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  truth  which  the  church  is  to 
deliver,  to  the  church  itself,  and  completedness 
of  functional  organization,  rather  than  fidelity 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  message  entrusted  to 
it,  is  indicated  as  the  speciality  which  connects 
with  usefulness. 

This  is  the  dogma  that  is  really  contended 
for,  and  that  under  the  .pretext  of  extending 
the  Episcopate.  44  The  learning  and  the  holi- 
ness of  a Henry  Martyn  cannot  avail  to  do 
the  full  work  of  a Missionary  alone.  You 
must  raise  up  in  India,  not  merely  godly 
men,  but  the  church  of  Christ.”  It  is  not, 
then,  so  much  the  Gospel  that  is  needed,  as 
the  church  u planted  in  its  strength.”  What- 
ever may  be  predicated  of  the  former,  this 
latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Better,  in 
the  conviction  of  many,  if,  indeed,  they  would 
honestly  confess  their  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
ject—bettor  the  Episcopacy  without  the  Gos- 
pel, than  the  Gospel  without  the  Episcopacy. 

The  better  to  sustain  the  theory,  existing 
Missions,  which  had  been  commenced  and 
prosecuted  on  the  old-fashioned  principle,  that 
the  faithful  teaching  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  strength, 
sad  that  the  fashion  and  structure  of  the 
agency  by  which  it  is  to  be  made  known  is 
of  subordinate  consideration,  are  all  dispa- 


raged, and  the  results  which  they  have 
yielded,  pronounced  to  be  defective  and  of 
little  value ; so  that  it  is  only  by  the  prompt 
additament  of  the  Episcopate  that  they  can  be 
preserved  from  rapid  decay  and  utter  extinc- 
tion. And  here,  again,  we  find  ourselves  in 
difficulty,  for  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived  on  the  subject  of  Missionary 
results  have  been  of  a reverse  character.  We, 
in  our  ignorance,  had  conceived  that  the  Mis- 
sion work  which  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
last  fifty  years  had  prospered  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations;  and  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  directing  attention  to  the 
new  and  interesting  formations  which,  in  differ- 
ent directions,  have  risen  up  out  of  the  deep 
sea  of  heathenism,  like  the  coral  groups  of 
isles  in  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific.  1 We  had 
fancied,  too,  that  these  results  had  been 
yielded  wherever  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had 
been  faithfully  and  affectionately  taught,  and 
that  irrespectively  of  name  or  denomination. 
Have  these  conclusions  been  in  accordance 
with  the  reality  of  things,  or  have  we  been 
deceived  by  an  illusion  ? 

“As  when  a shepherd  of  the  Ilebrid  isles, 

Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main — 
Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles. 

Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain — 

Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 

The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 

A vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro  ; 

Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous 
show;"* 

so  the  gardens  of  the  Lord,  reclaimed  from 
the  wilderness,  which  we  had  peopled  with 
infant  churches  and  congregations  of  great 
promise,  suddenly  disappear  before  the  magic 
influence  of  a few  disparaging  sentences,  and 
leave  behind  nothing  but  the  drear  mono- 
tonous desert.  Except  equipped  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  ecclesiastical  organization,  all 
efforts  to  communicate  the  Gospel  labour 
! under  “ an  inherent  defect,  an  inability  to 
take  up  the  command  of  Christ,  and  to  make 
disciples  of  all  nations.  We  see  why  failure 
adheres  to  them  as  a natural  result.”+  Well, 
there  may  be  a glorious  landscape,  rich  plains 
and  fertile  valleys,  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  successful  labours  of  man,  the  village  and 
the  harvest  scenes,  and  yet  one  on  the  heights 
above  unhappily  places  himself  in  such  an 


* Thomson,  “ The  Castle  of  Indolence." 
f **  Grant's  Christian  Missions." 
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unfavourable  position,  where  some  envious  1 
rock  rudely  protrudes  itself,  that  all  the  mag. 
nificence  of  the  coup  d’ceil  is  lost  upon  him ; 
and,  when  he  descends  from  the  elevation 
he  has  nothing  save  his  disappointments 
to  utter  forth.  Others,  however,  have  caught 
the  glories  of  the  prospect,  and,  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  have  borne 
more  faithful  testimony.  We  give  one.  It 
has  reference  to  Church  Missionary  Society 
action ; and  as  we  are  rather  fond  of  contrasts, 
we  shall  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  above 
extract  from  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  Chris- 
tian Missions — “ God  has  prospered  its  labours 
with  no  scanty  measures  of  actual  success. 
Amidst  what  confident  predictions  of  un-  | 
doubted  failure — what  Ismael-mockings  of 
the  true  heir  by  the  son  of  the  bondwoman — 
were  these  labours  first  commenced?  How 
have  the  results  vindicated  those  who  ven- 
tured on  those  labours  in  simple  faith  in 
Christ’s  word,  with  a simple  trust  in  the  power 
of  His  Gospel,  wherever  it  is  preached  in  its 
unadulterated  purity,  to  reach,  under  the 
teaching  of  His  Spirit,  the  deep  cravings  of 
man’s  heart ; and,  by  bringing  him  to  Christ 
the  Lord,  to  overthrow  the  strongholds  of  the 
enemy.  Look  at  the  islands  of  New  Zealand, 
now  a Christian  bishopric ; hear  the  songs  of 
praise  to  Christ  the  Lord,  rising  in  the  Maori 
tongue  amongst  those  coral  reefs  of  the  anti- 
podes : or  look  to  Southern  India,  waiting  for 
the  word  of  Christ,  stretching  forth  her  hands 
to  God,  saying,  as  did  one  of  old  in  vision, 

‘ Come  over,  and  help  us.’  Look  to  that  glo- 
rious Tinnevelly  Mission,  to  which  such  glo- 
rious witness  has  been  borne  by  the  bishop  of 
that  district : or  look  again  to  that  first  great 
practical  redress  of  the  wrongs  done  to  Africa 
by  England,  the  Christian  settlement  of  Sierra 
Leone.  Look  to  the  13,010  communicants 
gathered  by  this  Society  from  amongst  the 
heathen.  Look,  I would  say,  above  all,  to 
the  great  fact,  that  it  has  begun  by  a com- 
pany of  native  priests,  deacons,  and  catechists, 
not  merely  to  spread  the  truth  of  Christ  by 
foreign  lips,  but  to  reproduce  the  church 
through  an  indigenous  ministry ; and  say,  I 
pray  you,  whether  you  can  doubt  that i out  of’ 
its  early  i weakness’  this  Institution  has  been 
made  strong,  when,  in  these  spiritual  children 
given  to  its  prayer  and  labours,  God  has 
poured  out  so  largely  on  it  the  blessing  of 
the  * man  who  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them.’ 
Surely,  when,  with  humble  gratitude  to  God, 
of  whom  alone  cometh  the  increase,  we  thus 
survey  the  triumphs  won  within  these  fifty 
years  from  amongst  the  very  strongholds  of 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  we  may  venture  to 
take  to  ourselves  all  the  words  of  this  our 


[auo. 

text,  and  say,  * Who  ....  by  faith,  out  of 
weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant 
in  fight,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens.’  ” * 

We  cannot  accept,  therefore,  as  a reality, 
the  alleged  failure  of  modern  Missionary 
labour.  These  were  those  who  of  old  brought 
back  an  evil  report  of  the  land — “ a land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof but  the 
one  cluster  of  grapes,  which  the  Right  Rev. 
Prelate  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted  has 
borne  forth  to  our  view  on  that  staff  of  elo- 
quence inherited  from  his  venerated  father, 
suffices  to  convict  of  inaccuracy  those  dis- 
heartening views  which  some  a'mongst  us 
take  of  the  results  of  Missionary  labour ; and 
we  shall  merely  observe,  without  delaying 
further  on  this  digression  from  our  main  sub- 
ject, that  if,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
the  theory  that  Missionary  efforts  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  go  forth  in  the  fulness  of  eccle- 
siastical organization,  its  supporters  must 
first  demonstrate  the  failure  of  modern  Mis- 
sions, they  have  undertaken  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  projected  superstructure  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  which  they  can  never 
prevail  to  overcome . 

We  have  so  far  progressed  in  our  subject 
as  that  its  true  character  is  now  apparent.  It 
is  not  so  much  a question  about  the  extension 
of  the  Episcopate,  as  one  respecting  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Gospel.  Paul  affirms  that  Gospel 
to  be  u the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth but  there  is  now 
a rider  added— the  Episcopate  must  be  con- 
joined with  it,  as  that  necessary  complement 
in  separation  from  which  it  is  not  thus  effi- 
cacious. The  church,  in  the  sense  of  an  eccle- 
siastical organization,  it  is  this  enables  the 
Gospel.  There  is  a similarity  in  two  positions 
which  we  now  present  to  our  readers : it  is 
only  through  the  sacraments  that  individuals 
can  receive  Christ;  it  is  only  through  the 
Episcopate  that  the  heathen  world  can  re- 
ceive the  Gospel : no  Christ  without  the  sa- 
craments ; no  successful  Missionary  work 
without  the  Episcopate.  In  these  positions 
the  sacraments  and  the  Episcopate  are 
alike  misplaced.  The  Gospel,  in  its  action 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  prepares  the  way 
for  sacramental  ordinances ; and  the  sa- 
craments are  only  available  and  useful 
where  the  Gospel  has  gone  before  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  converting  power.  We  refer  not 
now  to  the  case  of  infants,  and  would  an- 
ticipate any  argument  which  might  be  sought 


* Jubilee  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's  Church 
before  the  University,  by  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Nov.  1,  1848. 
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for  from  that  quarter,  by  citing  the  Catechiem, 
and  the  answer  to  the  question,  “ Why  then 
are  infants  baptised,  when,  by  reason  of  their 
tender  age,  they  cannot  perform  them  ? ” and 
so,  in  the  same  way,  the  Gospel,  in  its  action 
on  the  masses  of  the  heathen,  prepares  the 
way  for  the  Episcopate ; and  it  is  only  as  the 
Gospel  goes  Wore,  through  simple  evan- 
gelistic agency,  to  raise  np  Christian  congre- 
gations, that  the  Episcopate  is  desirable  and 
useful.  Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  observe 
the  question  is  not  all  whether  there  shall  be 
any  or  no  sacraments,  or  whether  there  shall 
be  any  or  no  Episcopate ; but,  what  is  the  true 
position  in  which  sacraments  and  the  Episco- 
pate are  to  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
free  actings  of  the  Gospel. 

And  this  remits  us  to  the  point  at  which 
we  broke  off  in  our  last  Number.  The  Epi- 
scopacy, at  the  initiative  of  Missions,  we  ob- 
ject to,  as  alike  unnecessary  and  inconvenient ; 
unnecessary,  because  the  evangelist,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  carries  with  him 
just  as  much  of  the  power  and  blessing  of 
God  as  the  bishop;  and  inconvenient,  be- 
cause, if  not  necessary,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  inconvenient  and  interfering  in  its 
action. 

We  now  come  to  another,  and  certainly  not 
less  important  branch  of  the  subject— the 
principles  by  which  we  ought  to  be  guided  in 
the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  to  purely  na- 
tive churches. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  not 
hesitated  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Episcopate  being  promoted  to  fields 
of  mixed  elements  as  to  population,  where, 
as  in  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  there  is 
an  admixture  of  natives  and  settlers,  such,  for 
instance,  as  New  Zealand,  Rupert’s  Land,  and 
Sierra  Leone.  In  such  localities  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  provide  distinct  Episcopates  for 
natives  and  Europeans.  It  would  be  to  in- 
troduce into  our  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
a principle  adverse  to  that  amalgamation  of 
races  in  which  alone  there  is  security  for  the 
permanent  peace  and  true  prosperity  of  such 
settlements.  But  there  are  fields  of  a dif- 
ferent aspect,  where  such  a proceeding  ap- 
pears to  be  at  least  questionable ; such,  for 
instance,  as  Tinnevelly,  where  there  is  no 
admixture  of  the  European  element. 

Is  the  assignment  of  a European  bishop  to 
such  a native  church  desirable  ? or,  in  other 
words,  are  we  prepared  to  permanize  in  the 
midst  of  it  a foreign  Episcopate  ? This  is  the 
question — one  involving  many  and  vital  in- 
terests, which,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  have 
not  been  at 'all  considered  by  those  who 
clamour  for  the  appointment  of  a bishop  to 


Tinnevelly,  and  that  with  such  vehemence, 
that  if  any,  whether  Societies  or  individuals, 
have  the  hardihood  to  differ  with  them,  they 
are  at  once  pronounced  to  be  insincere  per- 
sons; Episcopalians,  indeed,  by  profession, 
but,  in  their  principles,  Presbyterian.  These 
are  the  questions  to  which  we  now  address 
ourselves,  and  which,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  dealt  with  satisfactorily,  will  require  to  be 
considered  at  some  length. 

We  conceive  that  when  congregations  of 
Christian  converts,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  have  been  raised  up  from  the  midst 
of  a heathen  people,  it  is  most  important 
that,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  they  be  pro- 
vided with  the  native  pastorate.  By  so 
doing,  not  only  is  the  European  Mission- 
ary set  free  for  his  own  proper  vocation 
as  a foreign  agent  in  a foreign  land,  namely, 
that  of  evangelization;  but  the  native  con- 
gregation has  conceded  to  it  that  freedom  for 
growth,  which  it  has  not  so  long  as  it  be  de- 
tained under  the  exclusive  charge  of  a Euro- 
pean. He  is  as  the  nurse  to  sustain  the  child, 
so  long  as  its  own  limbs  are  too  feeble ; but 
the  instant  it  can  walk  alone  it  should  have 
liberty  to  do  so.  There  are  parents  who, 
from  a variety  of  motives,  sometimes  from 
over  caution,  and  fearfulness  of  trusting  their 
children  too  much  to  themselves,  lest  they 
unhappily  go  wrong ; sometimes  from  a love 
of  power,  and  dislike  to  any  thing  like  inde- 
pendent action,  keep  their  children  in  a de- 
pendent state.  There  is  not  permitted  a suffi- 
ciency of  freedom,  either  as  to  thought  or 
action,  to  enable  the  young  person  to  feel  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility,  and  the 
character  is  proportionately  enfeebled.  Such 
must  be  the  effect  produced  on  & native  con- 
gregation by  being  kept  too  long  under  the 
supervision  of  a European.  He  is  fearful  of 
trusting  the  converts  a moment  to  themselves, 
lest  they  totter  and  fail ; and  thus  they  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  lean  on  another,  that 
they  never  think  of  acting  on  their  resources. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  administration  of 
the  church,  dispenses  to  collective  bodies 
of  God’s  people  various  gifts  and  admi- 
nistrations, promotive  of  mutual  growth, 
and  usefulness  as  to  those  who  are  without. 
But,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  these  gifts,  the 
native- Christian  element  must  be  permit- 
ted to  rise  to  conscious  self-responsibility, 
and  the  European  agent  must  be  careful  not 
to  place  himself  in  such  a position  as  to  in- 
terfere with  this.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
have  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  committed  to 
faithful  men  from  amongst  the  converts,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also;  and  he 
must  be  willing  and  anxious  to  afford  them 
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full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  whatever  gifts 
may  have  been  bestowed  on  them,  standing 
himself  out  of  the  way,  when  it  be  necessary, 
that  they  may  have  room  to  do  so.  More- 
over, the  native  churches  must  be  made  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  contributing  out  of  their 
own  means  to  the  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
worship.  But  this  will  never  be  done,  so 
long  as  the  pastorate  remains  European.  The 
Missionary  came  amongst  them  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  evangelist,  and  therefore  without 
cost,  “ taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles.”  And 
as  they  contributed  nothing  to  his  support 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing them  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  they  may  be 
in  danger  of  thinking  that  the  same  exemp- 
tion will  be  extended  to  them  now  that  they 
have  become  Christians,  and  that  the  same 
measure  of  pecuniary  aid  from  his  own 
country,  by  which  he  has  been  sustained, 
will  still  continue  to  be  yielded  to  him.  More- 
over, the  standard  of  European  habits  of  living 
is  far  above  them,  and  the  measure  of  supply 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  a European  pastor  would  be  entirely 
beyond  their  power  to  render.  And  thus,  as  to 
the  growth  and  due  development  of  a Mission 
church,  the  native  pastorate  is  indispensible ; 
so  we  believe  there  never  has  been  a work  of 
genuine  character,  in  which,  by  the  simple 
action  of  the  word,  without  factitious  influ- 
ences, congregations  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther, which  will  not  be  found  to  contain 
within  itself  individuals  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pastoral  office,  if  only  they  be 
carefully  sought  out  and  impartially  recog- 
nised. 

So  Paul  found  it  to  be  in  the  various  con- 
gregations which,  as  a result  of  his  evan- 
gelistic efforts,  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
raising  up  in  different  directions.  The  Spirit 
of  God,  in  his  administrative  capacity,  had 
anticipated  the  necessity,  and  prepared  the 
materials ; and  so  he  ordained  elders  in  every 
city.  Modern  Missionary  action — we  speak 
without  reference  to  the  labours  of  any  par- 
ticular Society — has  been  slow  in  adopting 
a similar  procedure.  We  have  distrusted 
the  results  which  have  been  yielded  to  the 
labours  of  our  hands,  and  have  been  afraid 
to  call  forth  the  native  Christian  to  office, 
or  entrust  him  with  any  thing  of  responsi- 
bility. We  have  kept  him  too  long  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  us ; and  then,  when 
he  has  been  rendered  weak  and  feeble,  we  at- 
tribute that  which  is  the  result  of  our  own 
mode  of  dealing  with  him  to  a defect  of 
character,  which  even  gracious  influence  it- 
self is  not  able  to  overcome.  We  appear  to 


doubt  whether  the  same  Spirit  who  trans- 
formed him  from  a dark  and  degraded  heathen 
into  a faithful  Christian,  can  accomplish  the 
still  further  transition  to  ministerial  service. 

It  will  be  found,  that  wherever,  in  the  case  of 
a native  flock,  there  has  been  retardation  in 
calling  forth  the  native  pastorate,  it  has  become 
proportionately  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  its 
growth,  and  has  exercised  but  a feeble  influ- 
ence on  the  surrounding  heathen.  No  donbt 
we  should  have  been  still  more  slow,  had  not 
a necessity  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
casualties  to  which  European  health  and  life 
are  subjected  in  the  Missionary  field,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  enlarging  our 
agency,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  ex- 
tending work,  without  the  introduction  of  a 
native  element.  W e have  again  and  again  been 
90  circumstanced  as  to  be  compelled  either  to 
use  the  native  agency,  or  else  leave  the 
work  undone,  and  favourable  opportunities 
unimproved.  And  thus  we  have  now  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  various  directions,  the  pleas- 
ing spectacle  of  native  flocks  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  native  pastors,  and  this  homogeneous- 
ness  in  the  arrangement  productive  of  the 
best  effects  : the  pastor  not  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  flock,  and  thus  discouraging  them,  by 
the  feeling  that  his  point  of  elevation  is  so  far 
above  theirs,  as  to  render  its  attainment  by 
them  a matter  of  impossibility ; and  again, 
the  flock  not  too  much  behind  the  pastor,  so 
that,  in  coming  down  to  the  level  of  their 
feebleness,  he  feels  that  his  own  growth  is 
very  seriously  interfered  with ; but  just  that 
measure  of  distinctiveness  preserved  which  is 
mutually  advantageous. 

But  now,  if,  in  order  to  the  good  of 
the  flock,  it  be  needful  that  the  pastorate 
be  native,  would  it  not  also  appear,  that, 
in  order  to  the  growth  and  bealthfuJness 
of  the  pastorate,  it  is  indispensible  that  when 
the  Episcopate  be  permanized  amongst  them, 
it  be,  because  of  the  same  reasons  precisely, 
native,  and  not  European.  Let  the  clergy  of 
any  English  diocese  make  the  subject  a prac- 
tical one,  by  simply  asking  themselves 
whether  they  would  desire  to  see  a foreigner 
introduced  into  the  office  of  their  bishop,  one 
whose  native  tongue  is  diverse  from  their 
own ; who  can,  indeed,  communicate  with 
them  in  their  own  language,  but  with  whom 
it  is  an  acquired  element,  which  he  uses,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  which  he  gladly  dispenses  with 
when  he  can  ; a diversity,  not  only  important 
in  itself,  but  still  more  so  as  the  index  of  an 
interior  dissimilarity  in  the  current  of  thought 
habits  and  associations,  all  tending  to  in- 
terfere with  that  confidence  and  mutual  affec- 
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tion,  without  which  the  relation  of  bishop  and 
clergy  cannot  be  satisfactorily  sustained.  The 
great  danger  of  episcopacy  is  its  affecting 
power,  absolutism.  That  the  bishop  should 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  office  amongst 
a body  of  men,  in  all  respects  his  equals  ex- 
cept in  office,  as  is  the  case  with  the  home 
Episcopate,  constitutes  a very  wholesome 
check  against  this  danger.  Yet  even  this 
sometimes  fails,  and,  owing  to  the  servility  of 
the  clergy,  the  bishop  is  allowed  to  assume  an 
authority  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  scrip- 
tural injunction,  “ Neither  as  being  lords  over 
God’s  heritage,  but  being  ensaroples  to  the 
flock;”  and  thus  the  very  object  for  which 
the  office  was  intended  is  virtually  defeated : 
and  if  this  occurs,  even  in  a home  diocese, 
what  might  not  be  apprehended  if  a Euro- 
pean Episcopate  be  placed  in  the  permanent 
supervision  of  a native  clergy. 

If  tbe  European  pastorate  be  undesirable, 
because  tendiog  to  interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment of  manliness  and  vigour  of  Christian 
character,  surely  a European  Episcopate 
viewed  in  relation  to  a native  clergy,  must  be 
pronounced  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The 
hishop,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  be 
a primus  inter  pares , but  one  clothed  with 
official  authority  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
would  regard  him,  even  if  divested  of  his  high 
office,  as  immeasurably  their  superior.  The 
servility  of  the  natives  of  India  to  the  Euro- 
pean is  well  known.  It  is  one  of  those  points 
oo  which  they  especially  need  the  corrective 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  But  let  the  Episco- 
pate be  transferred  from  the  national  church 
establishment  of  a great  country  like  Eng- 
land, to  the  simplicity  'of  a native  church, 
and  how,  in  their  relations  with  it,  shall  the 
native  clergy  ever  divest  themselves  of  the 
consciousness  of  immeasurable  inferiority,  or 
approach  the  bishop,  except  in  a servile  and 
almost  abject  manner  ? At  home  the  Episco- 
pate has  temporal  rank  attaching  to  it,  and 
the  bishop  has  a high  and  recognised  place  in 
the  gradations  of  society.  In  its  transfer  to 
the  colonies  and  distant  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire,  we  find  that  the  Episcopate 
carries  with  it  more  or  less  of  this  home  pecu- 
liarity. 1 1 cannot  for  an  instant  be  contended 
that  rank  or  secular  influence  or  honour  is 
in  original  and  essential  constituent  of  any 
branch  of  the  Christian  ministry,  whether 
evangelist,  pastor,  or  bishop.  Indeed,  our 
blessed  Lord  has  carefully  removed  this 
element  from  the  arrangements  of  His  king- 
dom — “ Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and 
they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon 
them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you : but 


whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant : even  as 
the  Son  of  roan  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  give  His  life  a ran- 
som for  many.”  In  the  primitive  times, 
when  heathenism  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
wielded  at  its  pleasure  a persecuting  power, 
apostles  and  others  had  no  temporal  rank; 
nor,  in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  was 
St.  Paul,  except  in  consideration  of  his  being 
a Roman  citizen,  concluded  to  be  entitled  to 
more  deference  or  recognition  than  tbe  most 
obscure  member  of  the  Christian  church. 
Yet  was  he  not  the  less  an  apostle.  The  true 
weight  of  a spiritual  office  is  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  accidental  of  temporal  rank  or 
power.  It  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
measure  of  unction  which  the  individual  is 
enabled  to  carry  with  him  into  the  office,  the 
influence  which  the  word  exercises  upon  his 
own  character,  and  which  invariably  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  influence  wherewith  he 
can  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  other  men.  This  was  tbe  influence 
which  the  Saviour  was  most  studious  to  exer- 
cise ; not  so  much  the  influence  of  miracles : 
for  when  he  wrought  any  wonderful  work,  he 
continually  charged  the  recipient  of  its  benefit 
that  he  should  hold  his  peace ; but  the  influence 
of  spiritual  character  and  consistent  teaching. 
And  so,  after  this  great  example,  Timothy 
was  charged  not  to  rest  on  his  office,  but  to 
be  careful  to  fulfil  it  with  suitable  qualifica- 
tion— “ Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.” 

A glance  at  the  Episcopate  in  its  transfer  to 
our  distant  colonies  and  dependencies  will  at 
once  indicate  how  perseveringly  it  carries 
with  it  this  element  of  rank,  and  how,  even 
in  secluded  fields  of  labour,  the  title  u lord  ” 
still  connects  itself  with  “ Bishop,”  and  the  idea 
of  temporal  power  becomes  thus  bound  up  with 
the  spiritual  office.  Indeed,  there  is  no  use 
in  concealing  the  fact : the  secular  adjunct  is 
considered  necessary,  in  order  that  the  bi- 
shop may  exercise  control  over  the  clergy ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  shadow  is  retained 
when  the  substance  has  no  existence,  and  no 
temporal  peerage  exists  in  connexion  with 
the  office.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  importation  of  this  element  of  secular 
rank  into  the  Episcopate  that  is  to  preside 
over  the  native  church — and  we  apprehend  it 
will  continue  to  cling,  in  a greater  or  less 
measure,  to  the  Anglican  Episcopate  and  its 
offshoots,  wherever  they  be  transferred — 
would  have  a most  ruinous  effect,  and  the 
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progress  of  the  native  pastorate  towards  man- 
liness of  character,  candour  in  the  avowal  of 
their  real  sentiments,  straightforwardness  and 
self-reliance  in  action,  be  grievously  hindered, 
if  not  precluded  altogether.  At  once  there 
would  be  established  between  the  Episcopate 
and  pastorate  a distance  which  neither  party 
would  adventure  to  pass ; the  bishop,  lest  be 
compromise  his  dignity  ; and  the  clergy,  lest 
they  presume  too  much,  and  so  offend.  Such 
a state  of  things  would  be  in  every  respect 
undesirable.  The  pastorate,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  chilled  and  repressed, 
instead  of  being  encouragingly  developed.  An 
earnest  bishop,  anxious  to  benefit  the  native 
clergy,  and,  in  his  demeanour  towards  the 
native  flock,  to  imitate  Paul — “ We  were 
gentle  among  you,  even  as  a nurse  cherisheth 
her  children19 — would  find  himself  greatly 
embarassed  : for  even  if  he  were  willing  to  di- 
vest himself  of  that  notion  of  rank  with  which 
he  found  his  episcopate  encumbered,  how- 
ever studious  he  might  be  to  forget  it,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  induce  his  clergy  so 
to  do,  and  he  would  continue  to  find  himself 
obstructed  by  their  obsequiousness  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  that  mutual  confidence  and 
affection  which  are  so  essential  to  the  real 
usefulness  of  the  episcopate. 

But  have  we  any  practical  illustration  of 
evils  and  inconveniences  which  result  from 
the  imposition  of  a foreign  Episcopate  ? We 
may  refer  to  the  past  history  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  It  has  been  not  unusual  to  decry 
that  branch  of  the  United  Church  as  dead  and 
inert  in  her  past  action,  and  as  having  alto- 
gether failed  in  the  communication  of  light,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a Missionary 
church.  We  speak  now  of  a period  that  is 
past.  This  reproach  can  no  longer  be  cast 
upon  her.  Upon  that  church  there  has  been 
poured  out  a powerful  revival.  Never  was 
there  a more  decided  awakening  than  the  one 
which  took  place  in  the  sister  island  some 
thirty  years  ago;  and  perhaps  during  the 
period  which  has  since  elapsed,  the  Irish 
church  has  been  more  effectively  Missionary, 
and  more  resolute  in  upholding  the  honour  of 
God’s  word,  than  has  been  altogether  pleasing 
to  the  so-called  liberalism  of  the  present  day. 
Had  the  clergy  of  that  church  been  less  de- 
termined in  adhering,  at  whatever  cost,  to 
the  great  principle  of  scriptural  education,  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  by  some  at  least,  the 
remissness  of  former  dayB  would  not  have 
been  remembered.  But  in  what  originated 
that  remissness ; and  what  influence  paralyzed 
the  action  of  the  Irish  church,  so  that  it  was 
shut  up  from  the  masses  of  the  Irish-speaking 
people  ? There  may  have  been  other  causes, 


were  it  our  duty  to  enter  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject; but  we  desire  to  touch  it  only  so  far  as 
it  bears  upon  the  matter  which  we  have  in 
hand.  This  one  evil,  then,  may  be  indicated, 
that  the  sees  were,  for  a lengthened  period, 
invariably  filled,  not  by  individuals  raised  up 
from  the  body  of  the  church  itself,  but  by 
Englishmen,  who  could  only  imperfectly 
adapt  themselves  to  the  English-speaking 
clergy  and  congregations  over  whom  they 
were  to  preside,  but  who  with  the  masses  of 
Irish-speaking  people  had  no  sympathy 
whatever;  and  that,  not  only  because  they 
were  in  utter  ignorance  of,  and  had  no  wish 
to  acquire,  a barbarous  tongue,  which  they 
despised,  but  because  they  were  pledged  to 
its  proscription,  as  an  anti-English  element, 
which  perpetuated  the  wild  distinctiveness 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  prevented  their  com- 
plete subjection  to  the  conquering  race. 
Exceptions  there  have  been,  no  doubt,  and 
the  name  of  Bedell  stands  forth  in  bright 
contrast  with  a gloomy  page  of  history  ; but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  Espisco- 
pate,  partially  foreign  as  it  was,  exercised  a 
very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  Irish  church. 
Often,  with  the  best  intentions,  the  bishops 
were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  country  to 
which  they  had  been  transferred,  its  neces- 
sities, and  requirements ; and,  by  their  pe- 
culiar action,  laboured  to  advance  rather  the 
interests  of  England,  than  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel.  The  same  facts  are  true  with  respect 
to  the  Welsh  church.  The  Episcopate  was 
English,  and  the  vernacular  of  the  country 
was  wholly  neglected;  and  the  Episcopate, 
carrying  with  it  a foreign  element,  and  ill 
adapted  to  the  body  over  which  it  was  to 
preside,  warped  the  clergy  of  that  church 
from  their  proper  duty  to  the  people  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  were  placed ; and  what 
has  been  the  consequence?  Denied,  at  the 
hands  of  the  national  church,  the  instructions 
which  they  required,  the  population  sought 
it  elsewhere.  We  believe  it  will  be  so  in  every 
case.  Place  a foreign  Episcopate  over  a na- 
tive church,  and  then  will  follow,  unavoidably, 
such  an  infusion  of  the  foreign  element  into 
the  clergy  of  that  church  as  will  lessen  their 
sympathy  with  the  native  element,  and  unfit 
them  for  usefulness.  Affinity,  and  power  of 
assimilation,  will  be  seriously  interfered  with. 
This  may  be,  in  a greater  or  less  measure,  the 
case,  but  it  will  be  certain  as  a sequence ; and 
the  worst  feature  of  it  will  be,  that  it  will  be 
with  progressively-increasing  eviL  At  the 
initiative  of  an  Episcopate  it  may  not  be  so 
perceptible,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  become 
more  and  more  manifest ; and  the  result  will 
be,  the  isolation  of  the  church  from  the  natire 
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community  around  it,  and  the  cessation  of  all 
action  on  its  part  as  a Missionary  church. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  precipitate  a con- 
clusion upon  this  question  with  the  enthu- 
siastic haste  of  some,  who,  having  decided  in 
their  own  minds  that  the  Mission  churches 
require  the  Episcopate,  are  earnestly  labour- 
ing to  expedite  that  which  we  consider  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated— the  assign- 
ment of  a foreign  Episcopate  to  our  native 
churches.  In  the  last  Number  of  the  “ Co- 
lonial Church  Chronicle ” is  inserted  a brief 
article,  which  commences  as  follows — 

“ A resolution  was  carried  at  the  Meeting 
of  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  on  Jnne  15th,  that,  in 
their  opinion,  Missionary  work  in  India  is  not 
likely  to  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops. 
But  if  the  present  system  of  never  conse- 
crating a bishop  till  a permanent  endowment 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  successors 
if  to  continue,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  the 
desired  increase  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  To  secure  an  endowment  of  at 
least  500/.  a year  to  each  bishopric,  a capital 
sum  of  several  thousand  pounds  is  required. 
The  present  amount  of  the  India-Missions’ 
Extension  Fund  now  collected,  even  if  it 
were  applied  to  this  object  (which  it  will  not 
be),  would  not,  we  suppose,  suffice  for  the 
endowment  of  two  new  Sees.” 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  how  this 
obstacle  may  be  removed.  “What  need  is 
there  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  a Mis- 
sionary bishopric?  We  see  none  whatever. 
Why  is  an  endowment  necessary  for  a bishop, 
while  it  is  not  necessary  for  a priest  or  a 
deacon  ? Why  should  not  Missionary  bishops, 
if  they  cannot  Uve  on  the  offerings  of  their 
c mxrts,  be  supported  by  annual  grants  from 
England,”  dec.  The  idea  of  a European  bi- 
shop being  supported  by  the  offerings  of  the 
native  converts  is  a positive  absurdity.  The 
utmost  they  could  do  in  the  first  instance 
would  be  to  sustain  native  pastors,  men  of 
like  habits  with  themselves.  Let  the  native 
ministry  be  first  established,  and  the  native 
episcopacy  will  grow  out  of  it  But  if  instead 
of  this  an  European  episcopate  is  to  be  at 
ones  established,  then  it  must  either  be  en- 
dowed or  else  be  supported  by  annual  grants 
from  home,  and  if  the  latter  arrangement 
take  effect,  then  where  will  be  independency 
of  action  ? This,  indeed,  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  perfect  the  master-stroke  of  policy  con- 
templated by  some,  Missionary  bishops  per- 
manixed  over  the  native  churches,  and  de- 
pendent on  certain  parties  at  home  for  their 
annual  stipend. 


Individuals  who  have  never  considered  the 
subject  with  attention  may  abruptly  rule 
that  the  Episcopate  ought  to  be  at  once  pro- 
vided for  these  churches ; and  inasmuch  as 
the  native  pastorate  is  as  yet  incapable,  with 
perhaps  some  exceptions,  of  providing  the 
requisite  materials,  that  it  must  be  filled  by 
Europeans.  But  there  are  many  who  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  this.  It  is  true,  that,  in  ven- 
turing to  express  their  objections,  they  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  stig- 
matized as  sailing  under  false  colours,  and 
professing  an  attachment  to  episcopal  or- 
ganization which  they  do  not  feel.  But  the 
question  is  not  at  all  as  regards  episcopacy 
in  the  abstract,  but  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
providing  the  native  churches,  which  have 
been  gathered  together  and  trained  under 
Episcopal  Missions,  with  that  higher  office  of 
the  ministry  in  which,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  episcopal  churches,  the  ordaining 
and  supervising  power  rests.  Individuals  and 
Societies  may  take  different  views  on  this 
question.  Some  may  be  of  opinion  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  Episcopate  to  the  native 
church  ought  to  be  deferred  until  it  can  be 
native,  and  thus  homogeneous  with  the  native 
character.  But  if  a Society  conscientiously 
expresses  such  convictions,  is  it  therefore  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a Society  which  has  betrayed 
itself  to  be,  in  principle,  otherwise  than  its 
name  would  indicate  ? 

If,  indeed,  there  were  no  means  available 
for  the  admission  into  holy  orders  of  native 
candidates,  and  the  native  church  was  lan- 
guishing for  the  want  of  the  ordaining  power, 
then  the  urgency  of  the  case  would  necessitate 
an  immediate  solution  of  the  question.  But 
this  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  colonial 
bishops  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  impart  such 
assistance  as  the  necessities  of  the  church  re- 
quired. They  have  occasionally  visited,  con- 
firmed, and  ordained,  hut  they  have  not  been 
permanently  present  in  the  Mission  church  ; 
and,  as  this  is  all  that  is  requisite,  so  is  it  all 
that  is  desirable,  until  the  native  Episcopate 
arises.  The  Missionaries  who  have  planted 
these  churches,  provided  they  be  thus  supple- 
mented, suffice,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  moral  and  ecclesiastical  training. 
They  are  the  proper  persons  to  organize  the 
converts  and  congregations,  and  administer 
such  discipline  as  circumstances  may  require, 
for  they  are  no  strangers.  They  are  identified 
with  the  birth  and  subsequent  growth  of  these 
churches  ; they  stand  to  them  in  the  relation 
of  spiritual  fathers ; and  carry  with  them  that 
degree  of  confidence  and  affection  from  the 
converts  which  enables  them  so  to  act  They 
have  an  influence  of  a peculiar  kind,  other 
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than  that  which  is  the  result  of  past  labours, 
difficulties,  and  trials,  endured  in  the  Mission 
work.  The  native  Christians  view  them  as 
identified  with  all  the  changes  which  they 
have  experienced  ; and  they  can  trust  them, 
and  look  up  to  them  for  guidance  and  di- 
rection. They  thus  place  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  Missionary  for  their  own  good, 
and  they  are  prepared  that  he  should  use 
it.  It  is  an  authority  which  no  one  else  can 
exercise ; and  the  secret  of  it  consists  in  this, 
that  he  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  they  willingly  yield  themselves  to 
him.  Yet  is  he  so  under  control  as  to  secure 
the  moderate  and  prudent  exercise  of  this  in- 
fluence. Ecclesiastically,  he  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  colonial  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  liis  field  of  labour  lies ; and,  morally 
and  financially,  under  the  control  of  the  Pa- 
rent Committee,  by  whom  he  was  sent  out, 
and  from  whom  his  resources  are  received. 
He  is  thus  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  except  he  exceeds  the  proper 
limits,  and  begins  to  act  arbitrarily  and  uu- 
wwely.  He  is,  moreover,  in  presence  of 
brethren  similarly  circumstanced  with  him- 
self, and  who  exercise  a restraining  influence 
on  each  other.  So  far,  then,  from  there  being 
any  urgent  necessity  for  any  change  in  the 
condition  of  these  native  churches,  we  con- 
sider them  placed  under  circumstances  of  all 
others  the  most  to  be  desired  for  them,  and 
the  best  fitted  to  promote  their  development ; 
and  we  consider  that  the  question  of  the  per- 
manization  of  the  Episcopate  amongst  them 
may  with  advantage  be  for  a time  deferred. 

But  some  will  be  disposed  to  say,  this  is 
precisely  the  point  of  which  we  were  appre- 
hensive—the  indefinite  postponement  of  this 
question.  For  when  will  the  precise  moment 
of  maturity  arrive,  when  a decision  must  be 
come  to  on  this  point,  and  measures  be 
adopted  for  the  selection  and  consecration  of  a 
native  pastor  to  the  office  of  bishop  7 Or  are 
the  Missionaries  to  be  continued  always  in 
the  present  position  of  influence,  and  even 
authority,  which  they  occupy ; an  influence 
and  authority,  we  would  add,  which  they  may 
well  occupy,  for  no  one  else  has  the  influence* 
and  no  one  else  could  exercise  with  such  a 
gentle  pressure,  and  with  such  a ready 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  need- 
ful authority  7 We  answer,  the  European 
Missionaries  can  occupy  this  position  only 
for  a season.  Their  indefinite  continuance 
in  it  is  guarded  against  by  the  very  nature 
of  things.  As  a native  pastorate  increases, 
the  supply  of  European  Missionaries  roust 
proportionately  decrease.  The  Parent  So- 
ciety, as  essentially  Missionary,  will  be 


anxious  not  to  remain  one  moment  longer  in 
an  evangelized  field  than  may  be  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  consolidation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  work.  Its  sympathies,  like  those 
of  the  great  apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  are 
most  intense  towards  the  heathen,  and  it 
desires,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  transfer 
its  agents  and  resources  to  places  where 
Christ  has  not  been  named,  and  to  break 
new  ground.  The  danger  is,  not  that  it  lin- 
ger too  long,  but  lest  it  withdraw  too  abruptly. 
Thus,  in  a Mission  church,  as  a native  pasto- 
rate increases,  the  European  Missionaries  de- 
crease. The  few  who  are  left  are  men  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  to  whom  length  of 
labour  and  discipline  have  given  a mellowness 
of  character,  which  admirably  adapts  them 
for  their  position,  and  their  protracted  service 
indicates  the  brevity  of  the  remaining  period. 
The  lengthening  shadow  shows  their  sun  is 
near  its  setting,  and  then  will  be  the  time, 
to  select,  from  the  native  pastorate,  the  man 
who  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most 
suitable  to  be  promoted  to  the  Episcopate  of 
the  native  church.  When,  like  David  of  old, 
the  European  agency,  although  still  living  in 
the  persons  of  a few  representatives — perhaps 
one  or  two— has  lost  the  vigour  of  its  youth 
and  prime,  then  has  come  the  graceful  moment 
when,  as  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  during 
his  father’s  lifetime,  the  native  Episcopate 
may  be  inaugurated. 

After  all,  what  is  it  we  desire  with  refe- 
rence to  these  native  churches  which  are  now 
rising  up  in  various  directions  from  among 
the  heathen  7 Do  we  mean  to  Europeanize 
them,  as  native  Missionaries  in  training  have 
been  sometimes  so  Europeanized,  as  to  lose 
all  sympathy  with  their  countrymen  7 Are 
they  to  be  reared  artificially,  and  rendered  so 
dependent  on  a European  as  never  to  be  able 
to  act  without  him,  until  they  are  reduced  at 
last  to  a weakly  dependent  state,  in  which, 
without  the  power  of  reproduction,  they  cease 
to  act  upon  the  masses  of  the  heathen,  and  be- 
come at  length  distinct  and  isolated  com- 
munities 7 No,  this  is  not  our  object  We 
wish  to  evangelize  the  native,  Jkmt  nothing 
more.  In  all  other  respects  we  wish  him  to 
continue  native,  for  thus,  through  a medium 
in  such  close  assimilation  with  the  masses 
around,  the  transmission  of  the  Gospel  leaven 
is  wondrously  facilitated.  We  wish  the  new 
churches  to  be  distinctly  and  essentially  na- 
tive churches,  that  thus  they  may  be  our  co- 
operators  in  the  great  work  of  evangelization, 
and  help  us  to  transmit  the  Gospel  to  “ the 
regions  beyond.”  So  Paul — that  earnest  evan- 
gelist, and,  at  the  same  time,  admirable  and 
accomplished  organizer  of  churches — raised 
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up  the  ministry  and  officers  of  the  church  I 
from  the  church  itself:  he  rested  in  no  foreign  | 
agency ; introduced  no  strange  incongruities. 
Even  the  episcopal  missions  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  because  not  strictly  indigenous, 
were  of  a temporary  character.  To  Timothy 
Paul  says,  “ 1 besought  thee  to  abide  still 
at  Ephesus,  when  I went  into  Macedonia,  that 
thou  mighte8t  charge  some  that  they  teach 
no  other  doctrine but  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  epistle  he  adds,  “Do  thy  diligence 
to  come  before  winter/1  To  Titus  he  says, 
“ For  this  cause  left  I thee  in  Crete,  that 
thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I 
had  appointed  thee/1  But  again  he  adds, 
“ When  I shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee,  or 
Tychicns,  be  diligent  to  come  unto  me  to 
Nicopolis:  for  1 have  determined  there  to 
winter/1  No  doubt,  on  their  departure  to  re- 
join Paul,  their  places  were  supplied  by  others, 
who  were  natives  of  the  particular  localities 
where  they  had  exercised  a temporary  super- 
intendence. The  apostle  wished  the  churches 
to  retain  all  their  national  distinctiveness  and 
peculiarities,  that  they  might  more  effectually 
possess  the  power  of  assimilation.  He  looked 
to  them  to  extend  the  action  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  dark  regions  beyond.  He  had  laboured 
earnestly,  he  had  travelled  extensively,  and 
yet  much,  very  much,  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  he  felt  assured,  that  if  these 


churches  were  only  true  and  faithful,  they 
would  carry  forward  the  work  on  a more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  he  had  done.  His  views 
respecting  them  are  well  expressed  in  2 Cor. 
x.  15,  16 — “ Not  boasting  of  things  without 
our  measure,  that  is,  of  other  men's  labours; 
but  having  hope,  when  your  faith  is  increased, 
that  we  shall  be  enlarged  by  you  according 
to  our  rule  abundantly,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  regions  beyond  you,  and  not  to  boast 
in  another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready 
to  our  hand/1  And  that  this  church  did 
eventually  so  labour  we  may  conclude  from 
3d  John ; if,  indeed,  the  Gaius  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  be  the  same  Gaius  whom  Paul 
baptized  at  Corinth.  Then  we  have  this 
church  acting  as  a Missionary  church,  and 
carrying  forward  Missionary  action  on  a large 
scale — “For  His  name  they  went  forth, 
taking  nothing  from  the  Gentiles." 

And  this  is  our  hope  respecting  the  Mission 
churches  of  the  present  day ; and  therefore 
we  throw  ourselves  into  this  question,  con- 
vinced that  it  is  vital  to  their  future  useful- 
ness, although  it  be  true  that,  in  doing  so, 
we  expose  ourselves  to  no  small  share  of  re- 
proaeh  and  misrepresentation.  But  these  are 
honourable  wounds,  received  in  a good  cause. 
“ It  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye 
suffer  for  well-doing,  than  for  evil-doing;" 
and  as  for  those  who  have  inflicted  them,  we 
must  forgive  them. 


THE  EPISCOPATE  AND  MISSION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Wz  resume  our  reply  to  the  “ Colonial  Church 
Chronicle " on  the  subject  of  the  Episcopate 
and  Mission  of  New  Zealand.  The  writer  of 
the  article  in  question,  in  his  desire  to  com- 
mend the  Episcopate,  has  proceeded  to  depre- 
ciate the  Mission,  concluding,  no  doubt,  that, 
“ Like  bright  metal  on  a sullen  ground," 
the  object  of  his  enthusiasm 

“Shall  show  more  goodly, and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off." 

Bat  as  for  ourselves,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
surrender  the  character  of  the  Mission,  even 
hi  order  to  the  attainment  of  so  important  an 
object  as  the  commendation  of  the  Episcopate. 
We  entertain  a long-standing  and  affectionate 
regtrd  for  Missionary  efforts  and  reminiscences 
in  New  Zealand ; and  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  those  islands  as  one  of  the  choice 
fields  of  labour,  where,  to  encourage  His 
people  to  further  efforts,  God  has  permitted 
* great  victory  to  be  achieved ; a portion 
of  heathendom  to  be  wrested  from  the  god  of 
thia  world,  and  that  through  simple  evange- 


listic agency.  We  must  needs,  therefore 
defend  the  Mission,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  Society,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  Go- 
spel. 

Three  distinct  departments  of  labour  are 
referred  to  by  our  censurer,  in  which  it  is  al- 
leged the  Mission  has  been  defective,  and 
staudingin  need  of  the  superior  action  and 
seasonable  help  of  the  Episcopate : 1.  Schools ; 
2.  Native  Teachers ; and,  3.  Ordination.  The 
assertions  put  forth  under  the  first  of  these 
heads  have  been  dealt  with  in  our  last  Num- 
ber. They  have  been  tested  by  facts  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  Mission,  and  our 
readers  will  judge  for  themselves  whether 
they  think  them  worthy  of  credit. 

««  Thrice  is  he  arm’d  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 

And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted." 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  point,  that 
of  “ Native  Teachers."  The  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle under  review  observes — “When  the 
bishop  arrived  in  the  diocese,  the  kind  of 
2 A 
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catechetical  instruction  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, somewhat  defective.  A knowledge 
of  the  words  and  facts  of  Scripture  was  nearly 
all  that  was  attempted.  If  the  people  could 
read  the  words  and  repeat  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  chapter  they  read,  it  was  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  could  be  looked  for  at  that  stage 
of  the  Mission.  The  bishop  began  a syste- 
matic course  of  catechizing  on  the  Scriptures  : 
he  did  what  Archdeacon  Berens  so  well  calls 
1 questioning  the  subject  in  and  out:’  he 
Illustrated  it  in  every  possible  form,  and  satis- 
fied, it  would  appear,  the  Missionaries  them- 
selves of  the  equal  importance  of  catechizing 
and  preaching ; for  now,  throughout  the  land, 
no  man  is  content  with  merely  preaching  a 
sermon  to  the  natives,  but  he  takes  good  heed 
to  see  that  the  subject  is  made  their  own,  and 
digested.”* 

Assuredly  the  work  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society’s  agents  is  not  very  favour- 
ably represented  in  this  article.  The  chil- 
dren were  neglected ; education  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  adults ; and  yet  the 
adults,  on  whom  was  concentrated  the  energy 
of  the  Mission,  received  such  defective  cate- 
chetical instruction,  as  just  sufficed  to  enable 
them  to  u read  the  words  and  repeat  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  chapter nor  was  it  until 
the  bishop’s  arrival  that  the  Missionaries 
were  convinced  of  the  importance  of  cate- 
chizing. Now  this  is  precisely  that  mode  of 
instruction  which  is  best  adapted  for  neo- 
phytes, and  of  such  our  New-Zealand  con- 
gregations consisted : they  were  converts 
from  heathenism,  who  had  recently  come 
under  Christian  instruction,  and,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  neglect  this  incrementative 
mode  of  teaching,  whereby  each  clement  of 
knowledge  which  the  catechumen  has  ac- 
quired becomes  the  means  of  communicating 
more,  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
culpable.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  Missio- 
naries were  thus  negligent,  or  is  the  allega- 
tion to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  singular 
fictions,  which,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
end  eanctiBes  the  means,  are  sometimes  in- 
dulged in,  either  to  commend  a favourite 
cause,  or  to  disparage  that  of  an  adversary.  Let 
us  again  refer  to  what  actually  took  place. 
The  reports  of  the  Missionaries,  through- 
out the  series  of  their  labours,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives  was  chiefly  carried  on 
in  schools  and  classes,  and  that  the  bishop 
in  his  course  of  catechizing,  only  followed  up 
the  plan  which  had  been  acted  upon  before 
his  arrival.  Let  us  refer  to  some  extracts. 


* “ Colonial  Church  Chronicle,**  p.  165. 


They  are  taken  from  no  reserved  documents, 
but  are  to  be  found  interspersed  throughout 
the  published  details  of  the  Society’s  labours. 

One  Missionary  in  a communication  bear- 
ing date  October  26,  1837  says,  “I  had 
prayers  soon  after  daylight,  and  addressed 
the  natives.  The  weather  being  unfavour^ 
able,  prevented  their  going  to  their  planta- 
tions, which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  as- 
sembling them  for  school,  which  I did,  di- 
viding them  into  three  classes,  the  men  form- 
ing one,  and  the  women  and  children  tbs 
other  two.  Most  of  them  were  able  to  repeat 
the  three  printed  Catechisms,  and  four  of  the 
men  could  read  fluently,  one  of  whom  acts  ss 
a teacher,  and  is  a candidate  for  baptism. 
After  evening  service,  several  natives  came  to 
my  tent  to  converse  upon  religious  subjects. 
After  some  previous  catechizing,  I put  the 
question  to  several,  i What  payment  can  you 
render  unto  God,  His  anger  being  just?’ 
Several  replied,  1 We  can  render  none;’  and 
others  could  not  reply  to  the  question.  The 
eagerness  displayed  in  their  countenances  at 
this  time  was  very  gratifying ; and  when  one— 
the  candidate  for  baptism,  Tepuke-^said  that 
Christ  was  our  only  hope,  He  was  our  pay- 
ment, the  light  which  appeared  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  many  by  this  heart-  . 
cheering  truth  filled  me  with  that  joy,  which 
I think  I may  say,  with  Scripture  for  my 
authority,  is  peculiar  to  the  Missionary— part 
of  the  hundred-fold  in  this  life  which  has  been 
promised  him.”t 

Towards  the  end  of  1838  and  beginning  of 
1839,  New  Zealand  was  visited  by  the  Bishop 
of  Australia.  Let  us  hear  his  statements  as 
to  the  character  of  the  Mission  work. 

" I shall  offer  to  the  notice  of  the  [Church 
Missionary]  Society,  those  conclusions  with  j 
regard  to  the  present  state  and  future  pro-  i 
spects  of  their  Missions,  which  I was  en- 
abled to  form,  through  the  exercise  of  my 
judgment,  upon  all  which  presented  itself 
to  my  observation.  In  this  proceeding  I 
shall  use  great  plainness  of  speech.  It  is 
in  my  power,  I think,  effectually  to  con- 
tradict the  assertions  of  the  adversary  and  the 
scoffer,  who  have  sometimes  gone  the  length 
of  affirming  that  the  attempt  to  Christianize 
the  people  of  this  nation  has  been  a failure — 
that  nothing  has  been  done.  On  the  other 
band,  I shall  not  suffer  my  admiration  of  that 
which  has  been  really  effeoted  to  hurry  me 
into  an  unqualified  approval  of  every  thing 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 
sion, or  the  operation  of  the  Missionaries; 
nor  to  deter  me  from  pointing  out  any  parti- 


t “Missionary  Register,”  1839,  p.  348. 
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culm  in  which  I think  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement” If,  then,  the  glaring  defects,  so 
freely  imputed  to  the  Society’s  work — “ defec- 
tive catechetical  teaching  ” — an  acquaintance 
with  the  Scripture,  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Christians,  that  extended  no  further  than  “ a 
knowledge  of  the  words  and  facts  ” — an  abi- 
lity “ to  read  the  words  and  repeat  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  chapter  they  read,”  and 
nothing  more— and  such  a negligent  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, that  they  were  contented  merely  to 
preach  a sermon,  without  being  at  the  pains 
to  see  that  “ the  subject  was  made  their  own” 
by  the  hparers,  “and  digested had  such 
faults  really  existed  the  Bishop  would  have 
perceived  them,  and  have  pointed  them  out 
to  the  Parent  Committee  as  needing  to  be 
corrected.  Now,  then,  let  us  hear  his  tes- 
timony. “At  every  station  which  I per- 
sonally visited,  the  converts  were  so  nu- 
merous as  to  bear  a very  visible  and  con- 
siderable proportion  to  the  entire  population ; 
and  I had  sufficient  testimony  to  convince  me 
that  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed  at 
other  places  which  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  reach.  As  the  result  of  my  inspection,  I 
should  state,  that,  in  most  of  the  native  vil- 
lages, called  pas,  in  which  the  Missionaries 
have  a footing,.there  is  a building  containing 
one  room,  superior  in  fabric  and  dimensions 
to  the  native  residences,  which  appears  to  be 
set  apart  as  their  place  for  assembling  for  re- 
ligious worship,  or  to  read  the  Scriptures,  or 
to  receive  the  exhortations  of  the  Missiona- 
ries. In  these  buildings  generally,  but  some- 
times in  the  open  air,  the  Christian  classes 
were  assembled  before  me.  The  grey-haired 
man  and  the  aged  woman  took  their  places, 
to  read  and  undergo  examination,  among 
their  descendants  of  the  second  and  third 
generations.  The  chief  and  the  slave  stood 
side  by  side,  with  the  same  holy  volume  in 
their  hands,  and  exerted  their  endeavours 
each  to  surpass  the  other  in  returning  proper 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  con- 
cerning what  they  had  been  reading.  These 
assemblages  I encouraged  on  all  occasions, 
Bot  only  from  the  pleasure  which  the  exhibi- 
tion itself  afforded,  but  because  I was  thus 
*oabled,  in  the  most  certain  and  satisfactory 
»ay,  to  probe  the  extent  of  their  attainments 

and  improvements They  have,  as  the 

Society  is  probably  informed,  the  whole,  I 
be&ve,  of  the  liturgy  in  their  own  language, 
accompanied,  for  several  years  past,  with  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.”  And  then,  still 
further  to  show  that  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired was  not  superficial  or  illusory,  the 
bishop  adds — “ In  speaking  of  the  character 


of  the  converted  natives,  I express  most  un- 
equivocally my  persuasion  that  it  has  been 
improved,  in  comparison  with  the  original 
disposition,  by  their  acquaintance  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Their  haughty  self* 
will,  their  rapacity,  furiousness,  and  sangui- 
nary inclination,  have  been  softened,  and,  I 
may  even  say,  eradicated ; and  their  super- 
stitious opinions  have  given  place,  in  many 
instances,  to  a correct  apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  tendencies  of  the  Gospel.” 

We  present  our  impugner  in  the  “ Colonial 
Church  Chronicle”  with  this  testimony  of 
the  Bishop  of  Australia,  full  and  explicit  as  it 
is  on  the  points  in  question,  and  we  ask  him 
to  inform  us  which  statements,  his  own  or 
the  bishop’s,  are  to  be  received  as  truth ; for 
as  they  stand  at  present,  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable. The  bishop  found  catechetical  teach- 
ing the  prevailing  mode  of  instruction;  he 
saw  the  people  in  classes,  old  and  young : 
questions  put  and  answered ; he  tested  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  found  it 
such  as  to  exercise  an  ameliorating  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  most  decided  kind. 
If  the  Bishop’s  testimony  be  true,  then  how 
does  the  counter-statement  merit  to  be  desig- 
nated, and  in  what  light  do  individuals  de- 
serve to  be  regarded,  who,  in  lending  them- 
selves to  such  fabrications,  too  plainly  show 
that  their  object  is  not  the  vindication  of 
truth,  but  the  disparagement  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  ? 

Let  us  bring  in  a few  more  fragmentary 
notices : they  are  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  not  altogether  to  be  forgotten.  The 
Rev.  A»  N.  (now  Archdeacon)  Brown  sketches 
a scene  at  the  foot  of  Maungatautari,  a hilly 
range  which  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Waipa  from  another  valley  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  which  flow  the  three  rivers,  the 
Waikato,  Piako,  and  Waiho,  or  Thames — 
“At  night  the  natives  assembled  round  the 
fire  in  front  of  my  tent}  and  in  place  of  the 
conversation,  which  in  bygone  evenings,  used 
to  be  their  darling  themes— war  and  lust— they 
were  profitably  employed  in  examining  each 
other  in  Scripture  subjects.  Among  the  ques- 
tions which  I heard  put  were  the  following — 
‘ In  what  does  the  glory  of  this  world  consist  ?’ 
‘In  what  does  the  glory  of  heaven  consist?’ 
‘ What  is  the  new  birth  ?*  ‘ By  whose  power  is 
it  accomplished  V 4 For  what  purpose  did 
Christ  come  into  the  world?'  They  were  all 
correctly  answered.  To  the  last  question  these 
replies  were  given — ‘To  teach  us  truth  ‘To 
make  payment  for  our  sins * To  save  sinners 
and  to  destroy  the  works  of  Wiro  (the  evil 
spirit).  ’ ” 

The  Kev.  W.  (now  Archdeacon)  Williams 
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tears  remarkable  testimony  to  the  condition 
of  the  converts  in  the  Eastern  District.  tl  Of 
the  people  generally  I can  safely  affirm  that 
I never  baptized  any  party  of  natives  who 
possessed,  on  the  whole,  more  information. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  the  natives  of  the  East  Cape 
have,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  quite  a 
propensity  for  attending  school ; and,  having 
committed  to  memory  the  Catechisms,  which 
contain  a concise  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trines it  is  seldom  that  a plain  question  can 
be  put  without  being  answered;  so  that  it 
becomes  neeessary  to  vary  the  interrogations 
in  every  way,  to  ascertain  that  the  truths  are 
really  understood.”*  The  system  of  “ ques- 
tioning the  subject  in  and  out”  had  been 
thought  of  by  others,  as  well  as  by  the 
bishop,  and  had  preceded  his  arrival  in  the 
island. 

But  we  have  another  testimony  to  adduce, 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  himself. 
The  amount  of  scriptural  knowledge  which 
he  describes  himself  to  have  found  among  the 
native  Christians  is  very  different  indeed  from 
the  stinted  measures  which  our  friend  in  the 
“ Colonial  Church  Chronicle  ” assigns  to  them. 
By  him  we  are  informed,  that,  previously  to 
the  Bishop’s  arrival,  all  that  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  conveyed  to  the  converts  was  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  and  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture ; and  that  an  ability  to  read  the  words 
and  repeat  the  subject-matter  of  the  chapter 
constituted  the  utmost  oi  their  attainment. 
The  bishop’s  own  perceptions  of  what  had 
been  done  were  very  different.  He  reached 
Auckland  in  May  1842,  and  in  the  July  and 
November  following  addressed  two  letters  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  questioiuinder  discussion.  Some  extracts 
will  suffice.  After  a reference  to  various 
facts  exhibiting  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on 
the  native  character,  he  writes — “ These,  and 
a hundred  similar  instances  of  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  upon  the  native  character  in  its 
worst  form,  will  show  how  universally  the 
whole  mass  has  become  leavened  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  . . . . Among  the  native 
Christians,  I have  met  with  most  pleasing 
instances  of  the  natural  expression  of  deep 

and  earnest  feelings  of  religion. I can 

only  add,  in  few  words,  that  my  experience 
©f  the  native  character  in  the  highest  sense 
has  more  than  equalled  all  my  anticipations.” 
He  found  the  catechetical  mode  of  instruction 
in  full  action — “ I have  been  occupied  in 
visiting  the  native  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Auckland  ;”  amongst  others,  the  vil- 


*  July  1841. 


lage  of  Putiki,  inWaiheke.  u Saturday  evening 
was  spent  in  reading  and  explaining  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Sunday  in  divine  service  and 
school.  The  school  was  conducted  in  the 
most  orderly  manner ; grown  up  men,  in  fall 
English  dress,  standing  round  in  classes, 
according  to  proficiency,  and  reading  and 
taking  places  with  all  the  docility  and  good 
humour  of  children.”  Again,  at  Waikanai, 
the  district  of  the  Rev.  0.  Had  field—' “On  the 
morning  after  my  arrival,  a large  congrega- 
tion assembled  in  the  chapel;  and  I after- 
wards went  to  the  school,  at  which  I saw  400 
natives,  arranged  in  classes,  in  a very  orderly 
manner.  I passed  through  the  whole  of  the 
classes,  and  was  mnch  pleased  with  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  people  in  reading  and  writing, 
and,  above  all , by  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures . In  fact , there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
telligent native  tvho  will  not  readily  find  any 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  may  be 
quoted.” 

These  statements  are  the  more  forcible, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  bishop  was 
especially  careful  not  to  tint  the  picture  which 
he  drew  with  colours  brighter  than  were 
warranted  by  truth.  “I  would  rather  that 
you  should  give  me  credit  for  feeling  more 
than  1 can  express,  than  incur  the  danger  of 
seeming  to  exaggerate  beyond  the  facts  ofthe 
case.”  The  writer  whose  allegations  have 
constrained  us  to  turn  aside  for  a moment 
from  the  prosecution  of  more  pleasing  themes, 
assumes  to  possess  a considerable  extent  of 
diocesan  knowledge,  whether  acquired  from 
personal  observation  in  New  Zealand,  or 
otherwise,  we  know  not;  but  his  statements 
are  directly  contrary  to  those  which  the 
bishop  has  left  on  record,  and  surely  the 
shadowy  recollections  of  events  which  took 
place  some  seventeen  years  ago,  are  less 
worthy  of  credence  than  the  official  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact statements  of  the  time  itself. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Mission  confirms 
the  truthfulness  of  the  bishop’s  convictions; 
for,  previously  to  his  arrival,  the  work  of 
evangelization  bad  passed  through  a search- 
ing ordeal,  in  which,  had  it  been  of  the  meagre 
and  superficial  character  attributed  to  it,  it 
must  have  been  severely  injured,  if  not 
entirely  overthrown.  The  danger  to  which 
we  refer  is  that  which  arose  from  theintrusire 
efforts  of  Romanism. 

No  doubt  the  idea  entertained  by  the  agents 
of  that  subtle  system  was,  that  they  should 
find  little  difficulty  in  transferring  to  their  own 
account  the  previous  labours  of  Protestant 
Missionaries,  and  that  the  converts,  as  yet 
weak  and  unestablished,  would,  in  considerable 
numbers,  fall  into  the  snare  which  had  been  laid 
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for  them.  Accordingly,  a Romish  bishop,  with 
many  priests,  reached  the  islands  in  March 
1840,  and  the  work  of  tampering  with  the 
native  converts  was  actively  prosecuted.  Yet 
were  they  enabled  to  stand  fast  in  their  pro- 
fession ; and  what  was  the  element  of  their 
conservation  ? Their  acquaintance  with  Scrip- 
ture. The  people  had,  with  remarkable 
energy  and  quickness,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  power  of  reading,  and  the  Bible  Society 
had  opportunely  placed  in  their  hands  the 
Maori  New  Testament.  It  was  eagerly  and 
earnestly  read,  and  the  happy  result  was  the 
raising  up  of  a barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Romish  system,  which  all  its 
efforts  could  not  prevail  to  overcome.  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  like  the  coral  reefs  around 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  on  which  the  force  of 
the  great  ocean  expends  itself,  while  the 
embryo  formation,  designed  to  form  a new 
dwelling-place  for  man,  lies  shielded  within, 
defended  the  recently  formed,  and,  as  yet, 
tender  work. 

u Blessed  be  God  for  permitting  his  word 
to  be  so  widely  spread  and  circulated  among 
the  New  Zealanders  ! How  powerful  a bar- 
rier has  it  presented  to  the  inroads  of  anti- 
christ The  late  visit  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
bishop  and  his  pro-vicar  to  this  place  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole,  to  have  furthered  the 
cause  of  Protestantism — the  cause  of  the 
Gospel ; for  the  natives,  with  greater  diligence 
than  ever,  are  searching  the  Scriptures,  and 
comparing  the  dogmas  of  the  apostolic 
church  with  the  words  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness.” Such  is  the  remarkable  lan- 
guage made  use  of  by  Archdeacon  Brown, 
November  9th,  1841 ; that  is,  a date  some 
six  weeks  earlier  than  that  on  which  the 
bishop  embarked  at  Plymouth  for  New  Zea- 
land. We  put  it  earnestly  to  our  readers, 
and  to  every  impartial  person,  Is  the  result 
which  might  have  been  anticipated,  had  the 
scriptural  instruction  afforded  to  the  native 
Christians  been  of  that  superficial  and  defec- 
tive kind  ascribed  to  the  Missionaries  by  the 
writer  in  the  “ Colonial  Church  Chronicle  ?” 
No,  it  was  their  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment— the  capability  of  referring  to  it — the 
fact  that  they  had  the  word  stored  up  in 
their  minds— this,  under  God,  preserved  the 
natives. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  ill-success 
tracks  to  this  day  the  footsteps  of  Romish 
error  m New  Zealand.  Archdeacon  Henry 
Williams,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1857* 
expressly  states — “ I am  thankful  to  report 
that  Popery  is  extinct  among  the  natives  in 
this  district,  though  there  is  a priest  moving 
from  place,  having  his  head-quarters  at 
Kororarika.  On  Sunday,  November  8th,  he 
passed  through  Paihia,  from  Hokianga,  with 
his  baggage,  as  the  congregation  was  return- 
ing from  church,  and  was  severely  reproved 
by  the  natives  for  doing  so.  He  made  light 
of  it> ; and  replied  that  they  were  wrong  to  be 
so  strict,  that  his  service  was  over  before  he 
left  the  Waimate ; and  that  Moses  travelled 
on  the  Sabbath-day;  therefore,  there  was  no 
harm.  Of  Opotiki,  a place  on  the  east  coast, 
the  Rev.  T.  Chapman  remarks— “ Here  the 
Romanists  have  a priest,  and  this  is  the  only 
place  on  this  coast  where  they  have  main- 
tained their  ground.  In  the  interior  of  the 
island,  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grace,  the 
Missionary  at  Taupo,  that  they  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful.  “The  Romish  priests 
have  made  various  attempts  to  draw  away 
one  or  other  of  the  Taupo  people,  but  hitherto 
without  effect.  Another  of  their  principal 
teachers  has  come  over  to  us.  They  almost 
invariably  fix  upon  some  one  who  is  guilty  of 
some  fault,  and  perhaps  suspended  from 
receiving  the  Lord*®  supper.  On  reaching  the 
pa,  which  the  Romish  priest  had  left  only 
two  days  before,  I found  he  had  re-baptized 
thirteen  men,  who,  when  I arrived,  were 
breathing  out  threatenings  of  slaughter  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner.  One  of  them  declared 
that  his  heart  was  hard;  that  he  could  not 
repent ; that  he  knew  he  should  be  lost ; that 
he  must  have  payment,  and  that  in  blood.  If 
such  be  the  practice  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
what  can  be  expected  of  their  converts  V9 
The  third  head— that  of  Ordinations — we 
shall  hope  to  deal  with  in  our  next  Number. 


OUR  PROSPECTS  IN  INDIA. 


A VUBVIOT38  article  has  dealt  partially  with 
this  subject.  Dire  as  the  calamities  have 
been  which  have  come  on  India,  there  is  yet 
consolation  in  the  remembrance,  that  unless 
•ome  stern  necessity  had  existed,  they  Would 
not  have  been  permitted ; and  that,  in  God's 
*11- wise  administration  of  human  affairs,  they 
will  be  overruled  for  ulterior  good.  We  ven- 
tured to  indicate  some  particulars  in  which 


such  issues  may  He  expected,  and,  by  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  and  groundless  preju- 
dices, the  progress  of  the  Gospel  be  facilitated. 
More  especially  we  referred  to  the  dispa- 
raging views  which  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  results  of  Christian  Missions  in  India. 
Our  converts  have  been  designated  as  va- 
lueless, and  of  no  character— individuals  who, 
from  interested  motives,  had  professed  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  who,  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
difficulties,  would,  without  confirmation,  re- 
nounce it  The  experience  of  the  gloomy 
period  through  which  the  Missions  have 
passed  has  disproved  such  distrustful  con- 
clusions. The  Missions  have  been  baptized  in 
blood— blood  shed  as  freely  by  the  native  as 
the  European  Christian.  North  India  has 
had  its  martyrs ; the  native  flocks  have  been 
scattered  ; they  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
goods ; they  have  been  fugitives  in  the 
j ungles ; and  some  have  been  cut  down  by 
the  tulwars  of  the  insurgents  ; but  whatever 
else  they  have  parted  with,  they  have  held 
fast  the  faith  of  Christ* 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  instances 
of  such  fidelity.  We  can  spare  room  for  another. 
We  shall  refer  to  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Go- 
penath  Nundy  an  ordained  native  in  connexion 
with  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Futtehpur,  and,  when  the  aspect  of 
affairs  looked  dark  and  threatening  at  that  sta- 
tion, conducted  the  natiwe-Christian  women  to 
Allahabad  for  safety,  where  he  was  when  the 
6th  Native  Infantry  mutinied  on  June  6tb.  A 
narrative  of  his  sufferings,  drawn  upby  himself, 
has  been  published  in  the  Calcutta  Christian 
Observer , from  whence  we  make  some  extracts, 
“ in  the  hope  that  it  may  convince  some,  who 
have  been  reluctant  to  believe,  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  that  Christianity  which  Evangelical 
Missionaries  havesought  to  plant  in  India.”  It 
may  be  well  to  mention,  that  when  he  decided 
to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  Allahabad  to 
Mirzapur,  he  had  with  him  his  wife  and 
three  children,  two  about  six  years  old,  twins, 
and  one  of  a year  old. 

“ We  left  Allahabad,”  he  says,  “and  took  a 
boat  to  go  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna. 
We  arrived  at  day-break,  and  took  the  road 
to  Mirzapur  on  foot.  In  the  evening  we 
reached  a village  about  fourteen  miles  off, 
partly  on  foot  and  partly  on  a hackery,  but 
not  without  very  great  difficulty,  for  our  lives 
were  often  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  armed 
villagers,  but  our  gracious  heavenly  Father 
saved  us  from  their  wicked  hands.  Here  we 
took  shelter  in  a Brahmin’s  bouse,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a friend,  but,  through  the  whole 
night,  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  kill  us. 
Being  apprised  of  his  wicked  intention,  we 
kept  awake,  without  any  sleep.  Early  next 
morning,  when  we  were  ready  to  resume  our 
journey,  we  found  the  hackery  which  brought 
us  had  disappeared.  The  driver  had  received 
his  full  hire  for  Mirzapur.  Our  host,  affect- 
ing great  sympathy,  (as  his  wicked  design,  of 
murdering  us  and  taking  every  thing  we  bad, 
was  not  yet  accomplished,)  begged  us  to  re- 


main another  day,  when  he  promised  to  pro- 
cure a hackery.  As  we  were  tired,  and  our 
feet  swollen,  we  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
his  wishes.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  while 
sitting  in  his  house,  we  witnessed  such  cruelty 
and  barbarity  as  eye  has  seldom  seen,  or 
ear  heard,  or  tongue  attempted  to  describe, 
perpetrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
on  the  public  road ; and  the  same  was  no 
doubt  done  in  other  villages.  Amongst  many 
others,  I will  mention  one  case.  A syce 
(groom) — not  a Christian,  but  a Hindu,  a 
chffrnar  by  caste — with  his  wife  and  only 
child,  a babe  one  year  old,  was  returning 
home  from  Cawnpur  to-  Mirzapur.  He  was 
caught  by  the  villagers,  and  stripped  of  every 
thing  he  had.  When  the  villains  came  to 
strip  the  woman  of  her  clothes,  she  begged 
hard  not  to  take  her  under  garment,  but  they, 
without  any  mercy  or  humanity,  snatched 
the  baby,  a stout  healthy  child,  from  her  arms, 
and  holding-it  by  its  two  little  legs,  dashed  out 
its  brains  upon  a stone.  Seeing  this  act  of 
atrocity,  our  hearts  were  chilled  within  us, 
and  we  felt  greatly  alarmed,  as  we  had  a baby 
of  about  the  same  age.  We  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  heaviness  of  heart,  but 
trusting  in  our  God,  and  thinking  how  to  get 
out  of  their  hands.  The  night  approached, 
and  it  was  an  awful  night  to  us.  We  saw  our 
host  bring  out  his  swords  and  clean  them  be- 
fore our  eyes.  I asked  him  what  he  brought 
them  out  for.  His  answer  was,  should  any  of 
the  villagers  attack  us,  he  would  defend  and 
fight  for  us.  His  plan,  as  we  discovered,  was 
to  murder  us  in  cold  blood,  when  we  were 
asleep,  that  thereby  he  might  obtain  posses- 
sion of  all  that  we  had.  We  passed  a most 
miserable  night,  expecting  every  moment  to 
have  our  heads  cut  off  ; but  our  very  blessed 
Father  assured  us  that  our  lives  should  not 
be  injured,  only  our  property  taken  away. 
We  kept  up  the  whole  night,  praying  and 
singing  praises  to  God,  and  did  not  even  lie 
down  for  a moment.  The  Brahmin,  too,  did 
not  sleep,  bat  continued  watching  for  the  mo- 
ment when  we  should  fall  asleep,  that  he  might 
execute  his  wicked  design,  but  he  was  un- 
successful. When  the  morning  light  began  to 
be  visible,  we  prepared  to  start,  not  for  Mir- 
zapur, as  the  road  was  unknown  and  hazard- 
ous, but  back  to  Allahabad,  of  course  on  foot ; 
but,  before  we  left,  I told  Mrs.  Nundy  to  give 
up  every  thing,  knowing  well  that  we  should 
be  attacked.  Wo  left  the  Brahmin’s  roo£ 
and,  the  moment  we  came  out,  a crowd  of  men, 
our  host  among  the  number,  fell  upon  us. 
We  gave  up  every  thing,  even  the  very  clothes 
on  our  bodies : they  did  not  leave  us  the  single 
Bible  we  had.  Our  shoes  were  also  taken : 
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in  mine  I had  hid  a rupee  and  a few  pice. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  dividing  the 
booty  amongst  themselves,  each  one  tried  to 
secure  the  lion’s  share  to  himself,  in  doing 
which  many  were  no  doubt  killed  and  wounded. 
We  made  our  escape,  running  as  fast  &s  we 
could.  After  proceeding  about  a mile,  we 
looked  back,  and  saw  a number  of  villains 
pursuing,  evidently  with  a view  to  kill  us,  but 
we  ran,  and  came  within  the  boundary  of  an- 
other village.  The  villains,  seeing  us  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  village,  turned  back. 
We  went  up  to  a well,  and  the  people  gave 
as  water  to  drink.  We  then  came  to  a pot- 
ter’s house,  and  begged  him  to  give  us  a 
gburra,  which  he  did.  I filled  it  with  water, 
that  we  might  have  a supply ; for  water  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  tbe 
mouths  of  May  and  June,  is  very  scarce,  and 
only  found  in  deep  wells.  We  travelled  till 
9 a.m.,  when  both  ourselves  and  our  dear 
children  (two  of  them  six  years,  and  the  baby 
ooe  year  old)  felt  fatigued  and  tired,  and  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  a tree.  The  poor 
children  cried  most  bitterly  from  hunger,  but 
we  had  nothing  to  give  them.  We  laid  our 
petition  before  that  God  who  fed  His  people, 
the  Jews,  with  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
indeed  He  heard  our  prayer.  We  saw  from 
a distance  a marriage  procession  coming  to- 
wards us.  I went  up  to  them,  and  they  gave 
us  five  pice,  which  enabled  me  to  buy  suttu* 
and  gur.f  With  this  we  fed  the  children,  and 
resumed  our  journey.  We  travelled  till  11 
am.,  when  we  found  that  our  three  children, 
having  been  struck  by  the  sun,  were  on  the 
point  of  death,  for  the  sun  was  very  power- 
ful, and  the  hot  wind  blew  most  fearfully. 
Any  who  have  lived  m the  Upper  Provinces, 
can  well  sympathize  with  us.  Seeing  no 
village  near  (and  indeed,  if  there  had  been 
any,  we  should  not  have  gone  to  it,  for 
fear  of  losing  our  lives),  we  took  shelter 
under  a bridge,  and,  having  gathered  some 
sand,  made  our  poor  children  lie  down. 
But  they  seemed  dying,  and  we  had  no  me- 
dicine to  give  them.  We  raised  our  hearts 
in  prayer  to  our  great  Physician,  who  is 
always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  are  to 
apply  to  Him.  He  hf&rd  our  supplications. 
We  saw  a small  green  mangoe  hanging  on  a 
tree,  though  the  season  was  nearly  over.  I 
brought  it  down,  and  having  procured  a little 
fire  from  a gang  of  robbers,  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Allahabad  to  plunder,  I roasted  it, 


• Floor  made  of  gram,  a legume  much  used  in 
India  for  feeding  cattle, 
t Treacle. 


and  made  some  sherbet,  and  gave  it  to  the 
children  to  drink.  People  of  the  poorer 
classes,  when  struck  by  the  sun,  always  ad- 
minister this  as  a medicine.  It  acted  like  a 
charm,  and  revived  the  children.  From  ina- 
bility to  proceed  any  further,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  remain  there  till  next  morning ; but 
towards  sunset  the  zemindar  of  the  nearest 
village,  a Hindu  by  caste,  came,  with  the 
assurance  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  us, 
took  us  to  his  house,  and  comfortably  kept  us 
through  tbe  night,  supplying  all  our  urgent 
wants.  We  partook  of  his  hospitality,  and 
slept  very  soundly,  as  we  bad  been  deprived 
of  rest  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

“Early  on  the  following  morning  we  left  our 
kind  host’s  bouse,  and  started  for  Allahabad, 
which  was  only  three  miles  off.  We  arrived 
at  the  gh&t  about  0 a.m.,  and  while  crossing 
the  river  Jumna,  we  saw,  with  heartfelt 
sorrow,  that  the  Mission  bungalow  was  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  tbe  beautiful  church  totally  dis- 
figured. On  our  arrival,  swarms  of  Moham- 
medans fell  upon  us;  but  our  gracious  Father 
again  saved  us,  by  raising  up  a friend  from 
amongst  the  foes.  This  was  a goldsmith,  a 
Hindu  by  caste,  who  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  kept  qs  safe  through  the  day.  At  sunset, 
when  we  left  his  protection,  we  fell  into'  the 
hands  of  some  other  Mohammedans,  who 
were  roaming  about  like  ferocious  animals 
thirsting  after  blood.  When  we  saw  there 
was  no  way  to  escape,  and  the  villains  ready 
to  kill  us,  we  begged  them  hard  to  take  us  to 
their  head,  the  moulwi,  who  for  some  days 
usurped  the  supreme  authority  there.  With 
great  difficulty  we  induced  them  to  comply 
with  our  wishes.  When  we  were  brought 
before  him,  we  found  him  seated  on  a chair, 
surrounded  by  men  with  drawn  swords.  We 
made  our  salaams ; upon  which  he  ordered  us 
to  sit  down,  and  put  the  following  questions— 
Q.  Who  are  you?  A . Christians.  Q.  What 
place  do  you  come  from?  A . Futtehpur.  Q. 
What  was  your  occupation  ? A . Preaching 
and  teaching  the  Christian  religion.  Q.  Are 
you  a Padre?  A.  Yes,  Sir.  Q.  Was  it  not 
you  who  used  to  go  about  reading  and  dis- 
tributing tracts  in  the  streets  and  villages  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir:  it  was  I and  my  catechists. 
Q.  How  many  Christians  have  you  made? 
A.  I did  not  make  any  Christian,  for  no 
human  being  can  change  the  heart  of  another; 
but  God,  through  my  instrumentality,  brought 
to  the  belief  of  His  true  religion  about  a couple 
of  dozens.”  On  this  the  man  exclaimed,  in  a 
great  rage,  and  said, 1 Tobah ! tobah  !*  what 
downright  blasphemy  ! God  never  makes  any 

* Repent. 
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one  a Christian,  but  you  Kafirs  pervert  the 
people.  He  always  makes  people  Mussul- 
mans ; for  the  religion  which  we  follow  is  the 
only  true  one/  Q.  How  many  Mohamme- 
dans have  you  perverted  to  your  religion  ? 
A.  I have  not  perverted  any  one,  but,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  ten  were  turned  from  darkness 
to  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel.  Hearing 
this,  the  man’s  countenance  became  as  red  as 
a poker,  and  he  exclaimed, 1 You  are  a great 
9 you  have  renounced  your  forefathers* 
faith  and  become  a child  of  Shoy  ton  (Satan), 
and  now  use  your  every  effort  to  bring  others 
into  the  same  road  of  destruction.  You  de- 
serve a cruel  death : your  nose,  ears,  and  hands 
should  be  cut  off  at  different  times,  so  as  to 
make  your  sufferings  continue  for  some  time ; 
and  your  children  ought  to  be  taken  into 
slavery/  Upon  this  Mrs.  Nundy,  folding  her 
hands,  said  to  the  moulwf,  « You  will  confer 
a very  great  favour  by  ordering  us  all  to  be 
killed  at  once,  and  not  to  be  tortured  by  a 
lingering  death/  After  keeping  silent  for  a 
while,  he  exclaimed,1  Savan  Allah ! you  appear 
to  be  a respectable  man.  I pity  you  and  your 
family,  and,  as  a friend,  I advise  you  to  be- 
come Mohammedans.  By  doing  so  you  will  not 
only  save  your  lives,  hut  will  be  raised  to  a 
high  rank/  My  answer  was,  * We  prefer  death 
to  any  inducement  you  can  hold  out/  The 
man  then  appealed  to  my  wife,  and  asked  her 
what  she  would  do.  Her  answer  was,  thank 
God,  as  firm  as  mine.  She  said  she  was  ready 
to  submit  to  any  punishment  he  could  inflict, 
but  she  would  not  renounce  her  faith.  The 
moulwi  then  asked  if  I had  read  the  Korin.  My 
answer  was,  ‘ Yes,  Sir/  He  then  said, 1 You 
could  not  have  read  it  with  a view  to  be  pro- 
fited, but  simply  to  pick  out  passages  in  order 
to  argue  with  Mohammedans/  * Moreover,  he 
said,  4 1 will  allow  you  three  days  to  consider, 
and  then  I will  send  for  you  and  read  a por- 
tion of  the  Korin  to  you.  If  you  believe  and 
become  Mohammedans,  well  and  good  ; but 
if  not,  your  noses  shall  be  cut  off/  We  again 
begged,  and  said  to  him,  that  what  he  intend- 
ed to  do  had  better  be  done  at  once,  for  as  long 
as  God  continued  His  grace,  we  would  never 
change  our  faith.  He  then  ordered  his  men 
to  take  us  into  custody. 

“ While  on  the  way  to  the  prison,  I raised 
my  heart  in  praise  and  adoration  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  for  giving  us  grace  to  stand 
firm,  and  to  acknowledge  Him  before  the 
world.  When  we  reached  the  place  of  our 
imprisonment,  which  was  a part  of  the  serai 
where  travellers  put  up  for  the  night,  and 
where  his  soldiers  were  quartered,  we  found  a 
European  family  and  some  native  Christians. 
We  felt  extremely  sorry,  seeing  them  in  the 


same  difficulty  with  ourselves.  After  convers- 
ing and  relating  each  other’s  distress,  I asked 
them  to  join  us  in  prayer,  to  which  they  readily 
consented.  While  we  knelt  down  and  prayed, 
one  of  the  guards  came,  and,  giving  me  a kick 
on  the  back,  ordered  me  either  to  pray  after 
the  Mohammedan  form,  or  to  hold  my  tongue. 
The  next  day,  Ensign  Cheek,*  an  officer  of  the 
late  6th  Native  Infantry,  was  brought  in  as 
a prisoner.  He  was  so  severely  wounded,  that 
he  was  hardly  able  to  stand  on  his  legs,  but 
was  on  the  point  of  fainting.  I made  some 
gruel  of  the  suttu  and  gur  which  we  brought 
with  us,  and  some  oi  which  was  still  left, and 
gave  him  to  drink,  also  a potful  of  water. 
Drinking  this,  he  felt  refreshed,  and  opened 
his  eyes.  Seeing  me  a fellow-prisoner,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  related  the  history 
of  his  sufferings,  and  asked  me,  if  I escaped 
safe,  to  write  to  his  mother  in  England  and  to 
his  aunt  at  Bancurah,  which  I have  since 
done.  As  the  poor  man  was  unable  to  lie 
down  on  the  bare  hard  ground,  for  that  was  all 
allotted  to  us,  I begged  the  daroga  (constable) 
to  give  him  a cbarpoy.t  With  great  difficulty 
he  consented  to  supply  one,  and  that  was  a 
broken  one.  Finding  me  so  kindly  disposed  to 
poor  Cheek,  the  daroga  fastened  my  feet 
in  the  stocks,  and  thus  caused  a separation 
not  only  from  him,  but  also  from  my  poor 
family.  While  this  was  going  on,  a large  body 
of  armed  men  fell  upon  me,  holding  forth  the 
promise  of  immediate  release  if  I became  a 
Mohammedan.  At  that  time  Ensign  Cheek 
cried  with  a loud  voice,  and  said,  ‘Padre, 
Padre,  be  firm ; do  not  give  way/  My  poor 
wife,  not  willing  to  be  separated,  was  dragged 
away  by  her  hair,  and  received  a severe  wound 
in  her  forehead.  The  third  day,  the  day  ap- 
pointed  for  our  final  execution,  now  came,  and 
we  expected  every  moment  to  be  sent  for,  to 
finish  our  earthly  course,  but  the  moulwi  did 
not  do  so.  Every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  some 
one  of  his  people  would  come  and  try  to  con- 
vert us,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  cut 
off  our  noses.  It  appeared  that  the  cutting 
off  of  noses  was  a favourite  pastime  with  them. 

“On  the  sixth  day,  the  moulwi  himself 
came  over  into  the  prison,  and  inquired  where 
the  Padre  prisoner  was^  When  I was  pointed 
out,  he  asked  me  if  I were  comfortable.  My 


* Ensign  Cheek  had  arrived  from  England  only 
a few  weeks,  or  rather  days,  before,  and  had  paid  a 
brief  visit  to  his  worthy  relatives  at  Bancurah, 
near  Burdwan,  whilst  going  up  to  join  his  regi- 
ment. 

f A very  primitive  low  bedstead, — consisting  of 
four  feet  (chAri  pAi),  connected  by  four  pieces  of 
wood*  The  bed  is  formed  of  interlaced  string. 
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answer  was,  'How  can  I be  comfortable,  whilst 
my  feet  are  fastened  in  the  stocks  ? However, 
I am  not  sorry,  because  such  has  been  the 
will  of  my  Heavenly  Father.’  I then  asked 
him  how  he  could  be  so  cruel  as  not  to  allow 
a drop  of  milk  to  a poor  innocent  baby,  for 
our  little  one  lived  principally  upon  water 
those  six  days.  The  same  day  the  European 
and  Sikh  soldiers  came  out  under  Major 
Brazier,  and,  after  a desperate  fight,  com- 
pletely routed  the  enemy.  Several  dead  and 
wounded  were  brought  where  we  were,  as  that 
was  his  head-quarter.  The  sight  of  these  con- 
vinced us  that  the  enemies  would  take  to  their 
heels.  They  gradually  began  to  disperse, 
and  by  the  following  morning  not  one  re- 
mained. We  then  broke  the  stocks,  liberated 
ourselves,  and  came  into  the  fort  to  our 
friends,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  us  once  more 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  Ensign  Cheek  died 
the  same  day,  after  reaching  the  fort.  His 
wonnds  were  so  severe  and  so  numerous,  that 
it  was  a wonder  how  he  lived  so  many  days, 
without  any  food,  or  even  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  quench  his  burning  thirst.  It 
most  be  a great  consolation  to  his  friends  to 
hear  that  he  died  in  the  fort,  and  received 
Christian  burial.  I had  not  sufficient  conver- 
sation with  him  to  know  the  real  state  of  his 
miod ; but  the  few  words  he  expressed  at  the 
time  when  the  villains  fastened  my  feet  in  the 
stocks,  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  died  a Chris- 
tian, and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  everlast- 
ing rest  in  heaven. 

"The  saving  of  our  unprofitable  lives,  I 
may  say,  is  a perfect  miracle ; for  it  was  not 
once  or  twice,  but  no  less  than  ten  times  that 
our  lives  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger  ; 
hut  our  gracious  Heavenly  Father  not  only 
saved  us,  but  gave  us  grace  to  stand  firm,  and 
to  make  a public  profession  of  our  faith  be- 
fore the  enemy.  Thanks,  thanks  be  to  His 
great  name !” 

We  have  ourselves  received  a letter  from 
this  excellent  man,  dated  March  2,  1858,  in 
which  he  says — “ Themoului,  when  he  failed 
iu  his  endeavours  by  argument  to  bring  us  to 
reuounee  the  Christian  faith,  brought  forward 
til  the  threats  which  a wicked  heart  could  in- 
▼oat.  He  threatened  to  take  off  the  different 
limbs  of  our  body,  and  thus  torture  us  to 
death;  but  when  he  saw  that  this  had  no 
effect,  he  then  promised  to  give  us  riches, 
fead  free  of  rent,  and  other  worldly  gran- 
deur; but,  thanks  be  to  God ! he  still  received 
• negative  answer.  His  next  attack  was  on 
®y  poor  wife,  who,  although  naturally  timid, 
yet  at  that  moment  was  astonishingly  bold  in 
declaring  her  faith.  Well  may  I insert  the 
gw®et  words  of  our  blessed  Lord, ' And  ye 
•bnll  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings 


for  my  sake,  for  a testimony  against  them  and 
the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  how  or  what  you  shall  speak. 
For  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you.’  Sur- 
rounded as  she  was  by  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred infuriated  and  savage-looking  men,  with 
drawn  swords,  ready  to  inflict  torture,  yet  she 
defended  her  faith  most  gloriously.  When 
the  moulwi  appealed  to  her,  and  inquired  what 
she  would  do,  thinking  no  doubt  that  her  na- 
tural weakness  would  yield  to  his  proposals, 
but  not  knowing  that  a greater  power  than 
his  was  directing  and  supporting  her,  she 
humbly,  and  with  a loud  voice,  declared  that 
she  was  ready  to  undergo  any  punishment  he 
would  inflict,  but  would  not  deny  her  Master 
and  Saviour.  While  the  man  was  arguing 
with  her,  she  felt  certain  that  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  seal  our  faith  with  our  blood. 
She  began  to  teach  the  little  boys  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  all — ‘You,  my  sweet 
children,  will  be  taken  and  kept  as  slaves, 
when  we  shall  be  killed,  but  do  not  forget  to 
say  your  prayers  every  day ; and  when  the 
English  power  is  re-established,  fly  over  to 
them  for  refuge,  and  relate  the  circumstances 
of  our  end;’  and,  while  instructing  them,  she 
was  kissing  them  all  the  time.  This  pitiful 
scene  no  doubt  touched  their  hard  and  aching 
hearts.  The  moulwf  ordered  us  to  be  taken 
into  the  prison,  and  kept  for  a further  occa- 
sion. Thus  came  we  out  through  our  fiery 
trials,  praising  and  glorifying  Jesus  for  giving 
us  grace  and  strength  to  confess  Him  before 
men.” 

The  little  flock  of  native  Christians  at  Fut- 
tehpur  had  also  their  burden  of  trial  to  sustain. 

The  station  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ful- 
lerton at  the  end  of  January  and  early  part 
of  February.  He  found  a scene  of  desola- 
tion ; the  Missionary  bungalows,  the  churches, 
orphan  institution,  the  Christian  village,  all 
involved  in  one  common  ruin.  The  recol- 
lections of  the  past  crowded  on  his*  mind,  and 
painfully  mingled  with  the  stern  realities  of 
the  present  moment.  At  his  last  visit,  these 
ruined  dwellings  were  inhabited  by  the  Mis- 
sionary families— the  Freemans,  the  M'Mul- 
lins,  Campbells,  all  earnestly  pursuing  those 
labours  of  love,  on  which  the  blessing  of  God 
promised  more  and  more  richly  to  descend. 
In  the  desecrated  church  he  had  met  them 
and  their  native  flock,  and  had  enjoyed  a 
happy  communion  season,  made  more  inter- 
esting by  the  public  renunciation,  on  the  part 
of  a young  proselyte,  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
his  dedication  of  himself  to  Christ  and  to  His 
service.  And  as  he  quitted  these  well-known 
places,  over  which  were  extended  the  tents  of 
the  English  soldiers,  the  touching  words  of 
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the  137th  Psalm  came  to  his  mind—' u By  the 
waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down : yea,  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion.,, 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  found  the 
native  Christians.  They  were  lodged  in  the 
bazaar  of  the  cantonment,  an  immense  build- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a court. 
Poor  people ! The  storm  came  upon  them  in 
the  midst  of  a tranquil  season,  which  they  had 
long  enjoyed,  and  had  scattered  them  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  The  rags  with  which 
they  were  covered,  and  their  emaciation 
showed  too  plainly  the  sufferings  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed.  So  soon  as  be  could 
control  his  feelings,  the  Missionary  asked  for 
a Bible  and  a Hymn-book.  The  103d  Psalm 
was  read ; and  after  a hymn  had  been  sung, 
they  kneeled  down  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  protection 
which  had  been  extended  to  them  during 
seven  or  eight  terrible  months,  so  full  of  tri- 
bulation, that  they  seemed  as  long  as  so  many 
years,  nor  were  the  absent  ones  forgotten,  or 
earnest  supplications  wanting,  that  so  great 
calamities  might  be  overruled,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  many  souls. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Missionares  in 
boats  for  Cawnpur,  as  related  in  a previous 
Number,  the  native  Christians  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  English  Commandant, Col.  Smith ; 
and  several  attacks  of  the  insurgents>specially 
directed  against  the  Christian  village,  were 
repulsed.  At  length,  on  June  18th,  their 
dwellings  were  pillaged  and  set  on  fire ; and 
plundered  of  every  thing  they  had,  except 
the  clothes  they  wore,  the  Christians  fled 
into  the  surrounding  villages,  hoping  that  no 
further  notice  would  be  taken  of  them,  and 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  ruined  homes.  But  the  Na- 
wab  ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  put  to 
death,  promising  rewards  to  such  as  should 
bring  in  their  heads.  They  then  fled  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Some  reached  Cawnpur, 
just  as  it  was  retaken  by  Havelock’s  victorious 
band.  But  others  were  not  so  successful. 
Many  of  the  children,  unequal  to  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  the  journey,  died  on  the 
way.  One  young  woman,  a catechist’s  wife, 
with  her  infant,  was  separated  by  some  acci- 
dent from  the  little  band  of  fugitives,  and 
after  some  days’  search,  they  were  both  found, 
in  a miserable  cabin,  lying  dead.  They  had 
perished  from  want.  Although  there  was  a 
village  close  at  hand,  no  one  would  give  them 
a drop  of  water  while  living,  or,  when  they 
were  dead,  bury  their  poor  remains — they 
were  Christians!  One  Christian,  Dbokal 
Parshad,  and  his  wife,  had  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  Nawab.  Twenty-nine  others, 
whose  names,  with  some  exceptions,  could  not 
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be  ascertained,  had  undergone  a similar  fate ; 
and  of  survivors,  reckoning  young  and  old, 
there  remained  upwards  of  one  hundred. 

The  fate  of  the  Europeans  and  their  fami- 
lies, who  had  left  in  boats,  was  collected  from 
some  of  the  native  Christiana,  who  had  ac- 
companied them  in  their  flight,  and  who  had 
succeeded  in  escaping,  after  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sepoys.  As  they  passed 
down  the  stream,  they  had  often  been  fired 
upon  by  the  villagers  (dong  the  banks,  with- 
out, however,  any  serious  injury.  But  as 
they  approached  Cawnpur,  their  situation 
became  desperate.  The  Sepoys  occupied  both 
banks,  and  a bridge  of  boats  precluded  their 
advance.  In  this  extremity,  they  landed  on 
a small  island,  where  they  remained  concealed 
three  days.  At  length  the  Sepoys  discovered 
them,  and  commenced  to  fire  on  them.  One 
of  the  Missionaries  immediately  arose  and 
said  to  his  companions — “ In  all  probability, 
our  last  hour  has  come ; let  us  commend  our 
souls  to  God  ” Mr.  Freeman  then  read  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  accom- 
panied by  some  remarks.  Then  a hymn  was 
sung,  and  a second  prayer  offered.  Another 
hymn  was  followed  by  a brief  exhortation 
and  prayer  by  Mr.  Campbell ; and  then,  cast- 
ing all  the  arms  which  they  had  with  them 
into  the  river,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Sepoys.  They  were  tied  two  and  two,  yet  so  as 
not  to  separate  the  wives  from  their  husbands. 
Thus  they  were  conducted  towards  Cawnpur. 
But  having  been  without  food  for  some  days, 
several  of  them,  especially  the  females,  had 
no  strength,  and  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground, 
here  they  remained  all  night : nothing,  save  a 
few  drops  of  water,  were  given  them,  while  the 
Sepoys,  in  a circle,  strictly  guarded  them. 
Fatigued  as  they  were,  not  one  of  the  Mis- 
sionary families  slept  during  that  night : the 
hours  were  passed  in  meditation  and  in 
prayer.  The  next  day,  one  hour  after  they 
had  reached  Cawnpur,  they  were  led  forth  to 
the  parade-ground,  and  there  shot  down  or  sa- 
bred. One  young  native  Christian  girl,  named 
Margaret,  unwilling  to  leave  the  Mission 
families  to  whom  she  was  attached,  remained 
with  them,  after  the  other  native  Christians 
had  fled,  nor  did  she  leave  them  until  forcibly 
separated  from  them  when  they  were  being  led 
forth  to  execution.  From  her  lips  these  latter 
details  were  gathered.  Four  Missionaries 
and  their  families  perished  on  this  occasion. 

Thus  many  have  died  rather  than  falsify 
their  profession,  and  the  native  Christians,  in 
their  endurance  of  tribulation,  have  emulated 
the  constancy  of  English  Christians.  They 
have  suffered  together  with  them,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a more  rapid  spread  of  Gospel 
truth  throughout  India.  “ Except  a corn  of 
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wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
more  fruit.”  Our  Lord’s  personal  ministry 
yielded  comparatively  but  few  results.  And 
it  was  no  doubt  with  reference  to  this  that  we 
find  him  saying, “ J have  a baptism  to  be  bap- 
tized with,  and  how  am  I straitened  till  it  be 
accomplished.”  But  when  he  died  and  rose 
again,  then  came  the  harvest.  Our  Missio- 
nary work  in  Northern  India  had  never  been 
subjected  to  any  stern  outbreak  of  persecution. 
The  law  of  Christian  productiveness,  death  in 
order  to  life,  had  not  taken  effect  upon  it. 
The  corn  of  wheat,  therefore,  which  we  had  in- 
troduced there,  continued  to  abide  alone.  The 
testimony  on  this  point  from  Missionaries  of 
rarious  denominations  is  concurrent.  So 
spoke  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in  May  1857 — 
“ Crowds  listen,  and  apparently  with  cordial 
assent,  to  the  Gospel  message;  but  con- 
versions are  comparatively  rare.  Multitudes 
hear,  but  few  obey  the  voice  of  Christ.  The 
labour  is  incessant,  but  the  fruit  gathered  is 
small.”  The  death  which  brings  with  it  the 
quickening  influence,  has  now,  however,  passed 
upon  the  work : the  copious  rain  of  heaven 
will  descend,  and  the  seed  will  spring  up,  as 
we  have  not  yet  seen  it,  abundantly. 

One  thought  more,  and  we  have  done. 
A formidable  obstruction,  which  interfered 
with  freedom  of  conscience,  and  intimidated 
the  people  from  following  out  their  convic- 
tions, has  been  removed.  The  caste  system 
has  received  a blow  from  which  it  never 
can  recover.  Its  main  pillar  is  gone.  That 
chief  stay  was  our  army  of  Bengal — our 
Brahmin  and  Rajput  army ; and  as,  unhap- 
pily, our  policy  has  been  to  “ be  more  Hindu 

the  Hind&s”*  it  was  the  concentration  of 
the  high-caste  system.  It  was  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  wherever  it  was 
cantoned  it  strengthened  that  rigid  yoke  of 
social  oppression  under  which  the  masses 
groaned.  That  army  has  brought  upon  itself 
utter  destruction  j and  high  caste,  weakened 
to  a degree  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a 
juat  conception,  must  fall,  unless  we,  by  a 
saiadal  policy,  seek  to  prop  up  the  tottering 
structure.  And  yet,  why  should  we  do  so  ? 
We  have  tried  to  conciliate  it,  and  win  it  over 
to  our  side : we  humoured  it,  and  yielded  to 
its  waywardness.  But  this  spoiled  and  petted 
kfounte  misapprehended  our  motives,  and, 
thinking  that  we  caressed  it  because  we  feared 
it,  became  arrogant  and  inflated  with  an  idea 
©fits  own  importance;  until  at  length  it  set 
®s  ®t  defiance,  and  stood  forth  the  inveterate 
of  all  that  bears  the  British  name.  Let  it 
««  entombed  in  the  grave  which  its  own 

* Campbell’s  “ Modern  India,”  p.  518. 


devices  have  prepared  for  it.  Any  attempt 
on  our  part  to  resuscitate  it  would,  we  feel 
persuaded,  be  repugnant  to  the  true  feelings 
and  wishes  of  India.  The  masses  have 
suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  Mussul- 
mans and  high-caste  Hindus,  especially 
during  the  late  disturbances ; and  the  deter- 
mination on  our  part  in  no  wise  whatever  to 
involve  ourselves  in  any  recognition  of  the 
higb-caste  man  as  possessing  any  superiority 
over  the  low-caste  man,  but  dealing  with  all 
alike  according  to  their  true  qualifications, 
whether  high- caste  or  low-caste,  will  inaugu- 
rate an  era  of  freedom,  to  which  the  poor 
people  of  India  have  hitherto  been  strangers. 

Finally,  India  has  its  monsoons.  They  are 
ushered  in  with  great  disturbance  of  the 
elements.  The  wind  roars  as  it  bears  on- 
w ards  the  clouds  in  dense  masses ; the  thun- 
der, which  never  ceases  to  roll,  ever  and  anon 
breaks  upon  the  ear  with  a sudden  and  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  the  lightning  is  without 
intermission.  Then  comes  the  outpouring  of 
the  rain,  and  the  rushing  of  the  rising  streams. 
But  when  the  sky  clears,  the  face  of  nature 
is  changed  as  by  enchantment.  Before  the 
storm  the  fields  were  burnt  np:  except  in 
the  bed  of  the  rivers,  scarcely  a blade  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  parched  air  was 
loaded  with  dust.  But  now  vegetation  is 
alive,  and  the  earth,  relieved  and  refreshed, 
puts  on  her  richest  robe  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
Then  comes  the  sowing  season,  when  the 
sower  lays  the  foundation  of  rich  and  not  long 
retarded  harvests. 

So  shall  it  be  when  the  storm  which  still 
lingers  shall  have  exhausted  itself : a new  era 
of  effort  and  encouragement  shall  expand 
before  us.  And  we  now  place  before  our 
readers  recent  communications  from  Missio- 
naries in  different  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, which  are  full  of  promise.  The  first 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan,  dated  Feb.  8,  re- 
fers to  the  Calcutta  neighbourhood. 

“Calcutta,  Feb.  9. 

“ I have  just  returned  from  a little  Missio- 
nary excursion,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
A.  Stern.  We  sailed  about  fitly  miles  up  the 
river,  visiting  and  preaching  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages  on  the  banks.  It 
was  throughout  a very  interesting  tour, 
and  it  is  no  small  cause  of  gratitude  that  we 
were  enabled  at  all  to  itinerate  after  a period 
of  such  fearful  excitement  But  so  it  is : we 
were  permitted  to  go  from  village  to  village, 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  with- 
out any  interruption,  without  a word  of 
abuse  or  complaint,  except  on  one  occasion 
from  an  old  Brahmin,  who  trembled  for  his 
craft.  The  people,  in  almost  every  instance, 
not  only  permitted  us  to  preach  to  them,  but 
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declared  a readiness  to  listen,  for  we  generally 
began  by  the  remark,  1 We  are  padris ; we 
have  come  to  speak  with  you  about  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ/  Instantly  the  reply 
was  given,  * Very  good,  Sahib,  sit  down  and 
deliver  your  message/  Some  one  would 
then  bring  us  the  best  seat  at  hand,  and  thus 
we  began  to  preach  to  the  people  seated  or 
standing  around  us. 

“ A greater  misrepresentation  could  not  be 
given  than  to  say  that  the  people  are  offended  by 
the  visit  of  a Missionary.  I believe  the  reverse 
is  nearer  the  truth : they  have  no  objection  to 
any  man  who  comes  to  them  openly  declaring 
himself  a messenger  of  Christ.  We  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  congregations.  Wherever 
we  went  the  people  flocked  together,  and 
always  listened  with  more  or  less  attention. 
One  large  village,  named  Ullu,  presented  a 
very  striking  aspect.  It  bad  contained  a 
population  of  some  20,000 ; but  it  has  been 
visited  by  a deadly  malady:  thousands  of 
poor  people  have  been  cut  off,  and  thousands 
more  have  abandoned  the  place  from  terror, 
so  that  we  found  it  bereft  of  about  half  its 
inhabitants.  A European  doctor  and  magis- 
trate had  visited  the  place;  but  each  had 
taken  the  fever,  and  left.  We  felt  that  this 
was  a place  which  we  ought  not  to  pass  by. 
We  spent  two  days  preaching  to  the  poor 
people.  It  was  a very  sad  scene:  several 
poor  creatures  were  going  about,  suffering 
under  the  fatal  disease.  At  first  we  thought 
the  people  were  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
truth.  Some,  indeed,  said,  ‘We  have  tried 
our  religion  long  enough : we  have  gone  to 
our  gods  in  our  trouble,  but  they  have  not 
delivered  us:  we  are  willing  to  hear  if  you 
can  show  us  a better  way/  We  tried  to 
show  them  the  more  excellent  way.  Some 
approved,  some  questioned,  some  opposed. 
We  left  the  place,  feeling  that  affliction  had 
rather  hardened  than  softened  their  hearts. 
At  Hashkali  we  had  a singular  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  the  late  Government  proclama- 
tions. The  munsfai  of  the  place  told  us, 
that  two  of  his  clerks  appealed  to  him 
against  us  as  breaking  the  law  in  thus  going 
about  to  preach,  when  the  Govern  or- General 
had  promised  there  should  be  no  more  preach- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  the  natives  would  never 
have  dreamed  about  the  unlawfulness  of 
preaching,  if  our  rulers  had  not  put  the 
idea  into  their  heads.  At  this  place  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a Romish  priest,  who  is 
stationed  at  Jessur.  We  had  a long  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  his  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  labours  would  have  been  enough 
to  discourage  us,  had  we  not  remembered 
how  they  do  their  work.  He  has  been  only 
one  year  in  his  station,  did  not  know  the 
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language  when  he  went  there,  and  has 
baptized  fifty  converts ! At  Dakhinpor 
we  met  with  an  interesting  young  man,  a 
Brahmin.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us,  be  led  ns 
into  the  heart  of  the  village,  and  seemed 
really  anxious  to  hear  the  word.  He  told  os 
that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  worship 
of  the  heathen  was  vain,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  feeling  after  the  truth.  He  followed  us  to 
different  parts  of  the  village,  and  took  from 
us  two  or  three  tracts,  which  he  promised 
carefully  to  peruse.  It  was  strange  to  see 
the  anxiety  of  his  poor  old  mother.  She 
followed  her  son,  crying  after  him  that  he 
should  leave  us.  It  is  evident  the  young  man 
was  marked  in  the  village.  Had  he  been  in 
an  English  school  I should  not  have  thought 
much  about  it;  but  the  opinions  which  he 
had  formed  seemed,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 
not  to  have  been  acquired  from  intercourse 
with  Christians.  Sherbucbas  is  another 
large  place.  Here  we  had  very  nice  op- 
portunities of  preaching  to  the  people.  I 
got  at  this  place  a novel  congregation  in 
a strange  spot.  Seeing  in  the  distance  the 
ruins  of  a Rajah's  palace  and  several  tem- 
ples, I and  one  of  the  catechists  went 
to  explore.  I was  much  struck  with  the 
scene.  The  edifice  had  been  once  a place 
of  considerable  extent  and  magnificence,  but 
it  was  now  a mass  of  ruins.  I concluded  that 
no  one  was  living  there ; and  determined  upon 
a thorough  inspection  of  the  remains.  Going 
down  a narrow  passage,  I all  at  once  came 
upon  a company  of  females,  seated  in  an  inner 
court.  I of  course  retreated  as  fast  as  it 
became  me.  As  their  backs  were  turned 
towards  me,  I hoped  I had  escaped  unseen. 
But  I had  only  just  turned  away,  when  I ob- 
served two  or  three  of  the  women  peeping 
after  me.  As  soon  as  my  eye  caught  their* 
they  rushed  back  terrified.  I cried  out  that 
they  were  not  to  be  alarmed,  I was  no  enemy, 
and  would  not  harm  them.  This  seemed  to 
give  them  courage ; presently  some  seven  or 
eight  ventured  out  and  standing  in  the  corri- 
dors, and  behind  pillars  appeared  anxious  to 
hear  what  I had  got  to  say.  It  was  a nice 
opportunity,  and  I and  the  catechist  began  to 
speak  unto  them  the  word  of  life.  The  mes- 
sage must  have  been  strange  to  them,  for  io 
all  probability  they  had  never  heard  a word 
of  Christ  before.  One  of  them  seeing  a book 
in  the  hands  of  the  catechist  modestly  asked 
him  to  read, which  he  did,  they  the  meanwhile 
listening  with  great  attention.  When  we  left 
the  place  one  of  them  ran  out  and  put  a smtll 
present  into  the  hand  of  my  companion,  in 
token,  I suppose,  of  their  gratitude.  I after- 
wards learned  that  several  of  those  ladies  are 
the  widows  of  the  late  rajah,  who  died  very  poor 
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during  the  last  year.  They  live  in  this  solitary 
place  alone  under  the  guardianship  of  an  old 
Brahmin, who  very  fortunately  was  out  of  the 
way  when  we  arrived.  Perhaps,  if  we  could 
gain  the  lot  of  females  in  this  country,  we 
might  see  in  them  more  to  cheer  us,  but  it  is 
a rare  chance  that  the  poor  women  hear 
a word  of  Jesus.  At  Mutteari  we  were  en- 
countered by  a very  subtle  and  clever  young 
man.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  Hughly 
Vernacular  Training  School.  He  did  not 
know  any  English,  but  he  was  a thorough 
* young  Bengal/  He  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  risen  above  the  obscurities  of  Hinduism 
and  the  childishness  of  Christianity.  “No 
religion,1  said  he,  * is  divine : all  are  alike  un- 
true. The  only  religion  is  that  which  arises 
out  of  a cultivated  intellect.  Learning  makes 
a man  truly  religious ; we  need  nothing  else/ 
It  was  amusing  to  see  two  or  three  Brahmins 
bring  this  young  man  in  a triumphant  way  as 
their  champion  to  fight  their  cause,  and  then 
to  hear  him  give  expression  to  sentiments 
which  were  as  crushing  to  their  system  as  to 
Christianity.  They  appeared  almost  to  rue 
their  choice.  It  required  very  little  effort  to 
eipose  the  young  man’s  fallacies  and  hold 
them  up  to  ridicule,  but  to  convince  him  was 
not  so  easy,  for  like  his  English-speaking  bre- 
thren, he  evidently  came  to  spout,  not  to 
reason. 

“The  Brahmins  are  indeed  the  curse  of 
this  land.  They  do  literally  close  the  door 
of  knowledge  upon  the  people  to  turn  them 
away  from  the  faith.  How  often  has  a serious 
thoughtful  audience  been  disturbed  by  their 
sophistical  and  blasphemous  remarks.  Their 
most  shocking  feature  undoubtedly  is,  their  at- 
tributing to  God  all  the  sin  which  they  per- 
petrate, declaring  that  He  (not  they)  is  the 
doer  of  it.  Several  times  I was  almost  tempt- 
ed to  be  angry  when  a Brahmin  with  a calm 
indifferent  look  would  make  this  horrid  state- 
ment; but  I believe  the  best  way  is,  not  by 
argument  to  try  to  convince  them,  but  to  ap- 
peal at  once  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 
1 have  found,  I think,  in  every  instance,  that 
such  an  appeal  is  effectual ; for,  after  all,  the 
subtle  Brahmin  can  say,  there  is  a voice  even 
in  the  breast  of  the  heathen  which  affirms, 
‘Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a liar/ 
My  little  experience  leads  me  to  think,  that 
we  ought  to  go  more  to  the  poor  of  the  people. 
Often  have  I said  during  our  late  tour,  4 It  is 
true  now  as  before,  the  common  people  hear 
the  word  gladly,  but  the  higher  classes  reject 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves/  ” 

The  next  communication,  dated  March  27, 
is  from  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Medland,  our 
Missionary  at  Mirut — 

“There  is  a spirit  of  inquiry  manifested 


amongst  some  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
unlike  any  thing  we  have  previously  seen. 
About  the  time  of  the  outbreak  here  (May 
last),  an  old  native  Christian  went  to  a village 
called  Mulliana,  about  three  miles  from  Mirut ; 
he  staid  a few  days,  and,  on  going  away,  left 
some  books — amongst  them  the  44  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark”  and  the  44  Book  of  Proverbs/’ 
Two  or  three  of  the  men  read  them,  and  be- 
came so  far  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  came  to  the  Mission  Com- 
pound to  make  further  inquiries.  We  were 
then  in  the  Hills,  but  Joseph,  our  native  ca- 
techist, spoke  to  them,  and  inviteff  them  to 
attend  the  Sunday  services,  which  they  did  at 
once.  On  our  return,  Mr.  Medland  was  very 
much  pleased  with  them.  They  evinced  every 
mark  of  sincerity.  They  have  never  asked 
for  pecuniary  aid  ; but  on  the  contrary,  said,  if 
Mr.  Medland  would  send  them  a teacher,  and 
give  the  materials  for  a house  for  him,  they 
would  build  it.  Some  of  them  are  masons, 
others  field  labourers— low-caste  men,  but 
some  of  them  very  respectable  of  their  class, 
and  of  known  good  character.  From  four- 
teen to  twenty  generally  worship  with  us  on 
Sunday  mornings ; once  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  were  present . About  ten  of  them  broke 
tbeir  caste  by  eating  with  oar  Christians  on 
Christmas-day.  Four  or  five  have  come  here 
for  instruction,  once  in  the  week,  for  the  last 
three  months ; and,  since  it  has  been  safe  to 
do  so,  for  nearly  two  months  past,  Mr.  Med- 
land has  been  to  their  village  weekly,  when 
more  have  benefited  by  the  instruction.  I 
accompanied  my  husband  on  one  visit,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  two  of 
the  men  who  spoke,  and  the  earnestness  of 
many  more.  There  are  five  or  six  Mr.  Med- 
land thinks  he  ought  not  longer  to  refuse  to 
baptize,  and  has  promised  to  do  so  (D.V.)  on 
Easter-day.  To  one  of  these,  whom  he  did 
not  know  as  well  as  the  others,  he  said,  4 Why 
do  you  wish  to  be  baptized?’  He  replied, 

4 1 wish,  if  I live,  to  live  unto  Christ ; and  if 
I die,  to  die  unto  Christ/  Who  can  refuse 
water,  that  such  should  be  baptize^?  We 
heard,  a few  days  since,  that  some  of 
them  have  cut  off  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  Hindu.  Joseph  went  out  to  their  vil- 
lage, and  heard  great  noise  and  lamentation 
in  one  house,  and  on  asking  the  cause,  learned 
that  it  was  the  mother  lamenting  that  her 
husband  had  cut  off  their  boys’  tuft  of  hair. 
They  are  most  anxious  to  have  their  families 
taught,  and  I am  thankful  to  say  we  have  a 
native  catechist,  in  whom  we  have  confidence, 
that  we  can  send  there.  He  was  the  cate- 
chist at  Bareilly,  and  his  wife  taught  the 
girU’-sehool  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
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there.  They  escaped  here  with  their  fa- 
mily. The  magistrate  has  kindly  given  a 
piece  of  land,  adjoining  Mulliana,  and  the 
catechists’  house  is  nearly  built,  so  that  we 
hope  he  will  go  there  to  live  about  the  time 
that  the  men  are  baptized.  This  week,  four 
other  men  came  from  three  other  villages,  of 
the  same  class  of  men  ; and  professing  to  be 
interested  in  Christianity,  my  husband  went 
to  one  of  their  villages  yesterday.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  these  people  may  be  Christians 
indeed,  and  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a work 
which  may  spread  in  North  India.  It  originates 
so  entirely  from  the  operation  of  the  word  of 
God,  that  He  must  have  all  the  glory.  The  old 
man  who  first  went  to  them  was  baptized  by 
a chaplain,  about  thirty  years  since,  and  de- 
sired by  him  to  go  to  his  people  and  tell 
them  about  Christianity.  He  had  been  a 
fakir,  and  confesses  that  he  returned  to  his 
old  trade,  and  has  mixed  up  idolatry  with 
Christianity  in  his  wanderings;  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  feature  in  his  case,  that  he  at  once 
confessed  it  to  be  evil,  destroyed  his  false 
books,  and  is  now  attending  to  any  instruc- 
tion given,  and  living  as  a Christian.” 

A third  communication,  of  still  later  date, 
May  14,  is  from  our  Missionary,  the  Rev.  T. 
Valpy  French,  at  Agra. 

“ I seize  the  opportunity  of  a whole  holiday 
to  reply  to  your  late  kind  communication, 
which,  I fear,  I have  as  yet  taken  no  notice 
of.  It  is  about  two  months  since  I reached 
Agra,  after  my  visit  to  Calcutta,  to  escort 
Mrs.  French  and  our  little  ones,  and  thus  far, 
in  the  city  and  the  neighbourhood,  we  are  free 
and  undisturbed  in  all  our  Mission  operations. 
My  two  colleagues  are  entering  on  their  work 
with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  and  seem  already 
deeply  interested  in  the  college,  to  which  they 
devote  about  as  much  time  as  is  compatible 
with  a close  and  systematic  study  of  the  lan- 
guages. Shackell  reads  prayers  already  in 
the  Kuttra  church  : though  I will  not  say  he 
is  throughout  perfectly  intelligible,  yet  he  is 
sufficiently  so  to  warrant  the  trial.  Clinton 
is  writing  a short  Urdu  sermon  with  his 
munshf,  to  preach  next  Sunday  evening 
(Whit-Sunday).  As  St.  Paul’s,  the  station 
church,  is  to  be  without  a chaplain  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  archdeacon  has  begged 
us  to  take  independent  charge  of  it  till  that 
time,  which  we  have  agreed  to  do,  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility of  the  charge  resting  with  Clinton, 
but  we  also  rendering  occasional  help.  We 
performed  our  journey,  fortunately,  at  a time 
when  the  roads  were  more  secure  than  they 
have  since  been.  A major  in  the  army  was 
killed  about  ten  days  ago,  twenty  miles  from 
Agra,  while  travelling  hither  in  a d&k  gari. 
His  companion  fled  into  a village,  as  it  was 


night,  and  was  so  saved.  A body  of  some  500 
rebels  happened  to  be  crossing  the  road  at  the 
precise  moment  they  came  up. 

I wish  I could  report  that  our  college  had  tho- 
roughly  regained  its  position.  Though  we  are 
gaining  ground,  it  is  but  slowly ; and  there  must 
be  much  secret  opposition  in  some  quarter  or 
other  in  the  city,  though  we  cannot  tell  from 
whence  it  proceeds.  Our  upper  boys  give  us 
a good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  many  ways,  but 
I do  not  see  any  immediate  hope  of  their 
making  a public  profession  of  fiuth  in  the  Sa- 
viour. One  Mohammedan  youth,  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  was  baptized  yesterday, 
at  his  own  earnest  request.  He  is  an  orphan ; 
and,  while  his  father  and  mother  lived,  was 
brought  up  in  the  American  Presbyterian 
School  at  Allahabad.  The  word  of  God 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  his  mind  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Since  I returned  from 
Calcutta  I have  been  specially  preparing  him 
for  baptism.  Last  week  he  came  to  me  crying 
very  bitterly  : he  said  that  he  felt  much  dis- 
tressed whenever  he  read  the  word  of  God 
and  prayed.  He  seemed  to  have  a strong 
sense  of  sin,  and  a very  anxious  desire  that 
he  might  be  made  worthy  to  partake  of  the 
holy  rite  of  baptism.  Last  week,  being  not 
well,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  excused 
school  two  or  three  days,  to  give  himself 
only  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  prayer, 
which  I granted  him.  His  conduct  yesterday 
was  very  edifying  and  impressive.  Another, 
whom  I baptized  yesterday,  was  a Moham- 
medan, a learned  munshi  from  Delhi,  whom 
I have  been  instructing  upwards  of  two  years. 
I first  became  acquainted  with  him  by  meet- 
ing him  in  my  bazaar  preaching.  He  made 
violent  opposition,  and  read,  out  of  a Moham- 
medan controversial  work,  some  passages  full 
of  objections  to  the  Gospel.  About  ten  days 
afterwards  he  begged  to  be  received  as  an  in- 
quirer. Since  that  time  he  has  wavered; 
often  appearing  impressed,  but  then  again 
stumbled  by  reading  controversial  works. 
He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
argument  against  Christianity,  and  has  a very 
acute  mind ; so  that  I have  often  felt  his  case 
a difficult  one,  and  almost  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  him  actually  embrace  Christianity. 
However,  he  has  at  length  passed  successfully 
through  the  final  struggle,  and  yesterday  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Mahoub  Messeh. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  abilities  and 
character  would  qualify  him  hereafter,  if  he 
continue  stedfast,  by  God’s  grace,  to  be  a na- 
tive pastor  or  Missionary : at  present  1 hope 
to  employ  him  in  the  college.  I had  a letter 
from  another  Delhi  munshi  lately,  begging  to 
be  employed  in  the  college,  as  he  prefers 
teaching  to  Government-office  work,  and 
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stating  that  he  was  about  to  be  baptized  by 
Mr.  Medland,  of  Mirut.  He  was,  it  appears, 
a teacher  in  one  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  schools  in 
Delhi,  and  is  also  a learned  Mussulman.  I 
shall  try  to  find  him  a place  in  the  college, 
as  it  will  be  a great  thing  to  gather  a Chris- 
tian society  around  us.  Of  all  the  present 
needs  we  have,  next  to  the  outpouring  of 
Cod's  Holy  Spirit — that  pre-eminent  and 
continual  need  of  our  Mission  churches — the 
raising  up  of  a Christian  community,  with 
respectable  and  well-educated  native  leaders, 
is  a great  point ; and  nowhere  can  this  be 
done  with  less  tendency  to  nurture  pride  and 
foster  an  undue  independence  of  spirit  than 
in  connexion  with  our  colleges,,  where  Eu- 
ropean learning  is  honoured  in  its  repre- 
sentatives, and  there  is  active  mental  employ- 
ment to  be  found  for  the  educated  converts. 
I was,  yesterday  afternoon,  much  gratified 
with  a visit  from  a very  respectable  Mo- 
hammedan, who  had  received  from  me  a Per- 
sian New  Testament,  in  a large  village 
about  forty  miles  off,  during  my  winter 
jonrneyings.  He  brought  the  book  wrapped 
op  in  a cloth,  and  told  me  he  had  very  care- 
fully read  it,  which  was  evident,  indeed,  from 
the  excellent  idea  he  had  of  its  contents,  and 
from  the  condition  of  the  book,  which  testi- 
fied to  continual  though  respectful  usage.  He 
said  he  had  studied  the  Koran  closely  in  the 
original,  but  was  come  to  the  full  persuasion 
that  the  only  way  of  salvation  was  through 
Christ  He  mentioned  his  having  been  struck 
with  the  passage, 4 He  that  loveth  me  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father.’  ‘Now,’  said  he, 4 since 
to  be  the  friend  of  God  is  the  great  and  chief 
object  I have  in  view,  what  better  or  more 
effectual  method  of  securing  this  object  have 
I than  to  join  myself  to,  and  love,  Christ?’ 
He  begged  me  to  baptize  him,  which  I have 
promised  to  do  after  some  examination  of 
him,  should  he  prove  sufficiently  grounded  in 
the  faith.  There  is  something  particularly 
interesting  about  this  man;  and  the  whole 
work  is  apparently  of  God,  for  I am  not  sure 
that  I ever  had  a single  conversation  with 
him.  Another  Mohammedan,  a candidate 
for  baptism,  is  from  Futteguhr.  He  is  just 
gone  thither  for  ten  days  to  fetch  his  wife, 
that  they  may  be  baptized  together.  Another 
rather  learned  man,  a Hindu,  is  also  under- 
going a course  of  instruction  from  me.  These 
latter  cases  I will  tell  you  more  about,  should 
the  parties  be  baptized,  and  appear  entirely 
satisfactory.  Other  inquirers  are  at  a point 
more  remote  from  baptism,  still  deeply  in- 
teresting: most  of  them  inquirers  long  pre- 
vious to  the  mutiny.  One  of  these,  a youth 
in  the  first  class  Government  college  here, 
was  much  influenced  by  the  excellent  Missio- 


naries at  Delhi.  He  bought  from  me  a large 
Bible  a few  days  ago,  as  he  could  not  well 
read  at  night  in  his  own  small  one,  and  is 
also  studying  Greek,  with  a view  hereafter  to 
the  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  would  make  a valuable  native 
pastor,  please  God,  as  he  is  of  a very  attrac- 
tive character.  I could  tell  you  of  other 
things,  but  you  will  be  led  to  take  too  favou- 
rable a view  of  the  state  of  things  if  I do ; 
for  the  masses  are  still  as  alienated  as  ever, 
I believe,  from  the  Gospel.  You  will  say, 

‘ Why  wonder  at  this  ?’  and  indeed  I do  not 
wonder ; but  some  are  beyond  measure  san- 
guine as  to  the  results  of  this  outbreak. 
Mean  time,  I am  heartily  thankful  to  God  that 
things  look  something  more  hopeful.  I feel 
greatly  the  importance  of  a few  such  colle- 
giate institutions  as  we  have.  The  road  seems 
to  open  and  widen,  as  we  look  forward,  to 
more  extended  usefulness ; but  all  betokens  a 
very  gradual,  and  often  painful  process  to- 
wards the  great  result.  Mean  time,  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  rest  upon  words  such  as  I 
was  preaching  from  last  evening  to  our  native 
congregation  — 1 Behold,  I create  the  smith 

that  worketh  in  the  coals No  weapon 

that  is  forged  against  thee  shall  prosper.9  We 
have  about  160  or  170  ]pupils  in  the  college 
at  present,  of  whom  a full  third  are  Chris- 
tians— many  from  Secundra.  One  of  our 
head  pupils,  favourably  disposed  towards 
Christianity,  I am  sending  to  Peshawur,  as 
one  of  the  head  teachers  in  the  Mission  school. 
Leighton  wishes  another  as  head  teacher  in 
his  Amritsar  school ; and  the  two  best,  though 
about  equal  to  these  two  above  mentioned,  we 
retain  as  teachers,  in  our  own  college,  of  some 
important  branches  of  knowledge : so  you  see 
we  are  partly  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
normal  school  for  Christian  teachers.  How- 
ever, the  native  ministry  is  the  object  towards 
which  my  views  are  most  earnestly  directed. 
You  would  be  so  delighted,  and  so  would  all 
our  friends  in  Salisbury  Square,  with  dear  old 
Paul,  Mr.  Lamb’s  munshf.  He  is  an  elderly 
man,  of  majestic  appearance,  with  a noble 
beard,  overflowing  with  intelligence  and  beam- 
ing with  kindness  and  love.  I think  I told 
you  that  be  failed  io  the  Old-Testament  his- 
tory at  the  Ordination  in  1866,  and  that  I 
proposed  to  train  him  more  regularly  for 
orders.  Mr.  Lamb’s  death  has  given  me, 
though  in  a most  melancholy  and  deeply-to- 
be-regretted  manner,  the  opportunity  I de- 
sired. He  is  being  carefully  instructed  in 
Scripture  history.  I also  translate  with  him 
and  the  other  catechists  ‘ Butler’s  Analogy,’ 
* Hengsten berg’s Christology,’  and  ‘Augustine 
De  Civitate  Dei.’  I hope  also  to  give  him 
some  portions  of  4 Pearson  on  the  Creed.’  He 
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is  a wonderful  preacher:  the  people  quite 
hang  upon  him;  and  those  interesting  con- 
versations at  Mirut  may,  I doubt  not,  in  a 
great  measure  be  traced  to  Paul.  I fancied 
sometimes  Mr.  Lamb  must  be  exaggerating 
his  worth ; but,  on  closer  acquaintance  with 
him,  I find  in  him  even  more  than  Mr.  Lamb 
gave  me  to  expect.  He  works  in  such  a 
winning,  patient,  laborious  manner,  that,  with 
God’s  blessing,  it  seems  as  if  every  Mission 
must  be  blessed  where  Paul  is.  Should  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  this  to  our 
new  bishop,  and  of  recommending  Paul’s 
ordination  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  new 
Missions  in  connexion  with  Mirut,  I should 
feel  it  a great  encouragement,  as  1 am  work- 
ing hard  with  him.  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
practical  working  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  North  India  is  greatly  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  a native  pastorate.  There  is 
no  opening  in  the  Missions  for  a man  of 
ability  and  respectability.  All  are  kept  down 
to  a prescribed  level ; and  the  more  intelligent 
are  not  trained  with  that  object.  I feel  it 
very  deeply,  as  it  is  manifestly  an  unnatural 
state  of  things,  and  tends  to  render  the  Mission 
Church  despicable,  and  a miniature  of  the 
State,  where  natives  are  kept  (of  necessity 
perhaps)  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, but  which  is  contrary  to  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  church.  Yet  I am  not  a 
friend  of  violent  changes;  and  only  wish  to 
see  the  materials  we  have  to  work  with  used 
to  the  utmost,  and  a gradual  preparation 
going  on  for  a less  exotic  development  of  the 
vine  planted  in  this  country. 

To  Mr.  French’s  testimony  we  add  some 
extracts  from  a letter  of  Mr.  W.  Wright, 
Assistant- Master  to  the  Church  Missionary 
College,  Agra,  dated  May  17,  1858 — 

“ Most  of  the  senior  boys  of  the  school  ma- 
nifested an  attachment  to  us  throughout  the 
mutiny.  Some  of  them,  not  without  risk  to 
themselves,  visited  us  in  the  fort  Others 
employed  themselves  in  searching,  on  the 
sides  of  the  roads,  for  books  belonging  to  the 
college,  or  to  our  private  libraries,  and  this 
when  the  danger  was  so  great  that  no  Eu- 
ropean was  allowed  to  leave  the  fort.  Mr. 
Wood,  a teacher  in  the  school,  when  ill,  and 
no  other  servant  could  be  procured,  was  at- 
tended to  night  and  day,  in  and  out  the  fort, 
by  a lad  of  his  own  class. 

“ A boy,  at  present  in  the  class  under  my 
charge,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  the 
lives  of  an  Anglo-Indian  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren. His  father,  a bajar  (clothman),  got 
Hindustani  dresses  made  up  for  them,  hid 
them  in  his  own  house,  and  fed  them  gra- 
tuitously till  they  could  go  with  safety  to  the 
fort.  For  this  service  the  boy,  Brij  Bollob, 


[aug.  1858. 

has  just  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  ac- 
countant’s office,  with  a much  higher  salary 
than  his  present  attainments  might  entitle 
him  to  receive  (thirty  rupees,  to  be  raised  to 
forty  soon).  Whenever,  soon  after  the  battle, 

I was  able  to  visit  the  college,  four  or  five  of 
the  senior  hoys  were  always  straggling  about 
round  its  ruins.  A boy  of  the  sixth  class  in 
our  school,  oftentimes  before  the  mutiny, 
urged  me  to  commit  to  his  keeping  my  most 
valuable  things.  I shared,  however,  in  the 
general  infatuation  of  thinking  nothing  would 
happen.  A friend  of  mine,  more  wise  than 
myself,  did  give  this  lad  the  most  valuable  of 
his  furniture,  and  it  was  all  safely  delivered 
him  again  when  peace  was  restored.  This 
lad,  Bollob  Ram,  was  often  threatened  by 
neighbours  for  protecting  goods  belonging  to 
the  Sahibs.  These  things  should  be  a sufficient 
proof,  that,  at  Agra  at  least,  neither  the  Mis- 
sionaries, nor  the  Missionaries’  doctrine,  pro- 
duced the  ill-will  of  the  natives.  The  Govern- 
ment College  roof  was  burnt ; ours  escaped : 
but  the  cause  may  have  been  that  ours  was 
too  lofty  for  them. 

“ Alarms  and  reports  are  still  propagated, 
and  indeed  the  causes  for  them  have  not  . been 
removed  yet.  Only  yesterday  morning  three 
guns  were  heard  in  church,  which  were  after- 
wards ascertained  from  an  1 extra’  to  have 
been  fired  over  the  corpse  of  a major  who  was 
murdered  by  a company  of  the  enemy’s 
sowars  (cavalry)  within  ten  cos  of  Agra,  his 
companion,  severely  wounded,  having  had  an 
almost  miraculous  escape  to  Agra.  The  na- 
tive population  have  been  disarmed.  1 1 was 
feared  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  doing 
it,  but  it  passed  off  quietly.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Nawab  of  Futtehgurh  (Furruck- 
abad  ?)  has  been  taken  prisoner  — he  who 
blew  English  ladies  and  children  froth  his 
guns.  The  European  soldiers  demand  much 
of  our  pity,  having  to  endure  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  living  in  tents  in  this  fearful  heat,  not 
a few  of  the  numbers  ill  or  dying  with  sun 
strokes.  They  and  their  devoted  chaplains  de- 
mand our  most  earnest  sympathy  and  prayers. 

“A  few  lads  of  the  school  seem  willing  to 
come  to  my  house  for  instruction,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  a deeper  anxiety  than 
that  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  English  ac- 
tuates them.  One  is  often  deceived.  It  may 
lead  to  a purer  desire.  We  must  sow  beside  all 
waters.  On  several  occasions  when  I accom- 
panied Mr.  Leighton  to  the  bazaar,  the  people 
were,  I thought,  even  more  attentive  than  for- 
merly! Most  of  the  time  I can  spare,  after  the 
five  hours’  school,  is  given  to  private  reading. 

“Oh  may  the  blood-stained  triumphs  of 
war  be  a prelude  to  the  peaceful  triumph  of  the 
cross ! ‘ The  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord’s.’  ” 
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INDIA  AND  ITS  MASSES.— OUR  FIRST  STEP. 


What  course  bad  best  be  taken  for  the  en- 
lightening of  the  population  of  India?  The 
ryots  of  Bengal  alone,  we  are  informed, 
amount  to  35,000,000  of  people;  and  of  these 
not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  can  read 
intelligently.  Whole  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion are,  in  this  respect,  blind.  The  Bible  may 
be  translated  with  all  fidelity,  and  circulated 
in  the  thirteen  cultivated  languages  of  India ; 
yet  to  one  half  of  the  dense  masses,  the 
females,  it  could  be  of  no  use ; for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  girls,  they  are  denied 
all  knowledge  of  letters.  The  hill  tribes,  and 
other  portions  of  the  population  who  lie  be- 
yond the  limits  of  caste,  to  the  amount  of 
30,000,000,  are  similarly  circumstanced ; and 
even  of  those  who  have  received  some  edu- 
cation, not  one  in  a thousand,  we  are  told, 
Can  read  like  a European,  as  fluently  as  he 
could  speak. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? The  field  is  vast, 
and  yet  perishable.  There  are  millions  await- 
ing help,  and  yet  they  are  passing  rapidly 
away.  What  we  do,  needs  to  be  done 
quickly,  extensively.  Yet  here  lies  the  diffi- 
culty. All  the  means  of  action  hitherto  pro- 
posed must  necessarily  be  of  slow  develop- 
ment, and  can  only  by  degrees  expand,  so  as 
to  meet  in  any  effective  way  the  necessities  of 
the  people.  Thus  our  Missionary  Societies 
are  diligently  occupied  in  multiplying  their 
stations,  and  increasing  the  number  of  faith- 
ful men,  whether  European  or  native,  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  the  Gospel  to  old 
and  young.  Yet,  after  forty  years,  how  dis- 
proportionate the  amount  of  effort!  What 
masses  remain  untouched  1 Let  Macleod 
Wylie's  book,  “ Bengal  as  a field  of  Missions," 
be  consulted.  It  will  amaze  its  readers  by 
the  vastness  of  the  destitution  which  it  re- 
veals. Again,  there  has  been  recently  formed 
a Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society, 
which  proposes  the  accomplishment  of  two 
otjects,  “ Institutions  for  training  masters  to 
teach  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  Christian  books  in  the  various  lan- 
guages of  India,"  objects  of  whose  utility  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  But  the  machinery 
has  yet  to  be  got  up,  and  the  work  is  press- 
ing. In  Bengal  alone  there  are  80,000  village 
schools.  Suppose  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
superseding  the  present  ignorant  teachers  of 
these  schools  by  a superior  class  of  men, 
trained  in  onr  normal  institutions,  how  soon 
might  it  be  before  the  transfer  could  be  ac- 
complished? Not,  we  apprehend,  before  the  pre- 
sent children  should  have  reached  adult  age. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  bring  the  native 


mind  to  tbe  translated  Scriptures.  We  know 
of  no  great  national  changes  that  have  been 
brought  about  except  in  this  way.  It  was 
thus  the  reformation  was  accomplished  in  our 
country.  We  wonder  at  the  facility  with 
which,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  Ro- 
manism was  superseded  by  the  national  esta- 
blishment of  scriptural  Christianity.  But  the 
preparations  had  been  made  long  before. 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  sowed  the  seed ; 
Coverdale’s  Bible  completed  the  work.  The 
people  had  the  Bible  given  them  in  their  own 
vernacular.  They  could  read  it,  and  they 
used  it.  The  reformation  amongst  the  Ar- 
menians originated  in  the  same  way.  They, 
too,  could  read,  and  they  had  the  Scriptures 
given  them  in  the  modern  Armenian.  The 
work  there  has  been  rapid  and  effective,  be- 
cause raised  upon  so  sound  a basis.  The  New 
Zealanders,  by  a still  more  rapid  process, 
shook  off  their  heathenism,  and  became  a 
professedly  Christian  people.  But  they  had 
learned  to  read  : they  were  in  this  respect  a 
self-taught  people  in  a great  degree.  A few 
had  acquired  the  faculty  in  our  Missionary 
schools:  the  few  gave  the  impetus  to  the 
many;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  material 
on  which  the  newly-acquired  power  was  to  be 
exercised  was  given  them  in  the  Maori  New 
Testament. 

What  do  we  need  to  do  with  the  Hindus  ? 
Primarily,  teach  them  to  read.  History, 
arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  is  all  very 
good,  but  all  secular  subjects,  and,  at  the 
present  crisis,  beside  our  mark.  We  have 
not  time  to  spend  on  them.  We  want  that 
the  people  should  read  ; and  then  we  shall 
know  what  to  do  with  our  Bibles.  W e Want,  too, 
for  this  purpose,  a simple  machinery,  nume- 
rous, and  immediately  available.  We  want  to 
put  those  who  can  read  in  the  way  of  teaching 
others  to  do  the  same.  Two  or  three  per 
cent,  can  read  intelligently.  Let  us  see,  then, 
whether  we  cannot  induce  these  men  just  so 
far  to  become  the  instructors  of  others,  as  to 
teach  them  also  how  to  read. 

We  may  be  content  to  take  a hint  from 
Missionary  work  in  another  and  different 
field  of  labour.  Upwards  of  300  years  back 
the  reformed  faith  was  established  in  this 
country,  and  for  some  270  of  those  years  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  sister  island  were 
left  without  the  means  of  scriptural  instruc- 
tion. The  Bible  had  indeed  been  translated 
into  the  Irish  language,  but  only  one  small 
edition  had  ever  seen  the  light.  At  length, 
in  our  day,  after  so  long  a period,  the  Hiber- 
nian Bible  Society  printed  the  Irish  Scriptures 
2 C 
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in  (he  native  character.  Bat  then  a difficulty 
arose.  The  people,  as  to  the  great  mass  of 
them,  could  not  read.  What  was  to  be  done 
under  such  circumstances?  Precious  time 
had  already  been  lost.  Generations  had  passed 
away.  There  were  neither  the  means,  nor 
the  agents  available  for  the  opening  of  schools 
throughout  the  land.  To  open  normal 
schools,  and  proceed  to  train  up  teachers,  was 
a tedious  process  ; and  when  at  length  raised 
up,  there  would  be  a difficulty,  from  the  op- 
position of  the  priesthood,  in  bringing  them 
forward.  Some  simple,  cheap,  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  imparting  to  the  people  the 
power  of  reading  was  needed,  and  that  method 
was  providentially  suggested  and  successfully 
put  forth.  Men  who  could  read  were 
selected  here  and  there  throughout  the  land, 
who  would  be  willing,  on  receiving  a mode- 
rate compensation  for  their  time  and  trouble, 
to  teach  their  neighbours  to  read.  All  the 
qualifications  necessary  were,  that  they  should 
be  men  of  respectable  standing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, able  to  read  themselves,  and  will- 
ing to  teach  others  to  do  the  same.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  enlightened 
men,  scriptur&lly  taught  men  : had  that  been 
the  case,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
wait  a long  time.  As  to  the  when  and  how 
of  their  instruction,  that  was  left  entirely  to 
themselves.  All  that  was  required  was,  that, 
on  a given  day,  their  pupils  should  present 
themselves  for  examination  before  one  of  the 
Society’s  inspectors,  sent  down  expressly  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  payment  made  to  the 
teacher  depended  on  the  results  of  that  exa- 
mination. There  were  no  formal  schools. 
The  teachers  taught  their  pupils  as  they 
could.  They  were  itinerating,  instead  of  be- 
ing centralized  teachers.  It  may  be  classi- 
fied, by  those  who  think  that  nothing  can  be 
done  except  in  the  way  of  a formal  organiza- 
tion, as  an  Irish  mode  of  doing  business  ; but 
it  was  one  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
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the  country,  and  wrought  effectively.  As  the 
people  learned  to  read,  the  Irish  Scriptures 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  in  this  way 
was  sown  the  seed  of  that  harvest  of  scrip- 
tural inquiry  and  conversion  which  has  since 
been  gathered  in.  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
a similar  procedure  being  carried  forward 
throughout  India,  our  efforts  being  concen- 
trated on  one  grand  object,  teaching  the 
masses  to  read  ? Let  normal  schools  be  set 
on  foot,  and  well-qualified  teachers  be  trained ; 
we  shall  want  them  all  by-and-by.  But  we 
cannot  wait  for  them.  We  must  be  doing 
something  the  meanwhile.  History,  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  are  no  doubt  desirable ; 
but  there  is  something  more  important  which 
most  precede  them.  Let  the  people  be  taught 
to  read,  and  let  them  have  the  Scriptures. 
Missionaries — may  they  be  multiplied  a hun- 
dred-fold ; but  nothing  will  so  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  Missionary  as  a growing  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  part  of  the  people,  with  the 
facts  and  ideas  of  the  Scripture,  through 
their  own  perusal  of  it. 

We  merely  suggest.  Let  others  think  upon 
it  It  would  be  interesting  if  Ireland,  from 
its  peculiarity  of  Missionary  proceedings, 
might  be  permitted  to  furnish  forth  some- 
thing which  would  be  useful  to  the  general 
progress  of  Mission  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  more  especially  the  large  and  im- 
portant field  of  India.  It  would  be  to  repay 
a benefit  once  conferred  upon  herself.  It 
was  when  present  at  a Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  that  the  idea  of 
printing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  tongue 
was  first  suggested  to  the  mind  of  one  who 
was  subsequently  among  the  foremost  in  the 
work.  He  was  struck  by  the  paias  which 
were  being  taken  to  give  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  languages  to  the  various  tribes  and 
nations,  and  the  thought  immediately  flashed 
across  his  mind,  If  thus  to  others,  why  not  to 
our  own  ? 


THE  “CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER”  AND  THE  CHURCH 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  resume  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Indian  Episcopate.  But  the  efforts  to 
inflict  serious  injury  on  the  Church  Missio- 
nary Society  do  not  relax  ; and  although  we 
feel  persuaded  that  such  efforts  will  not  only 
prove  unavailing,  but  will  eventually  recoil 
on  the  parties  who  are  urging  them  onward, 
and  that,even  if  they  were  suffered  to  remain 
unnoticed,  yet  we  consider  it  more  becoming  to 
reply,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  the  articles 
which  are  being  put  forward,  not  in  the  hope 


of  convincing  gainsayers,  but  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  friends. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  moment  a 
very  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  injure 
the  Society,  and  deprive  it  of  the  suppoit 
which  has  hitherto  been  yielded  to  it  as  an 
evangelical  Society ; and  that  the  spirit  of 
hostility  which  has  pursued  it  throughout  its 
lifetime  appears  to  think  that  a favourable 
juncture  for  its  indulgence  has  been  at 
length  attained,  and  is  zealously  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  irre- 
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gulare  which  have  bo  long  hovered  on  our 
flanks,  and  endeavoured,  by  desultory  attacks, 
to  impede  our  onward  movement,  dispersing 
like  light  fleecy  clouds,  reveal  the  heavy 
masses  which  betoken  a determined  and  sys- 
tematic effort  to  cripple  us,  and,  if  possible, 
crash  us  altogether.  That  we  should  be  ex- 
posed to  counter-efforts  of  this  kind  is  rather 
in  oar  favour,  for  if  “ we  were  of  the  world, 
the  world  would  love  its  own  ; ” nor  are  we 
aware  of  any  agency,  characterized  by  fide- 
lity to  the  Gospel,  which  has  not  been  simi- 
larly dealt  with.  We  believe  that  the  of- 
fence of  the  cross  has  not  ceased ; that  its 
distinctive  doctrines  are  now,  as  they  ever 
have  been,  distasteful  to  the  carnal  mind ; 
and  that  the  individual  or  Society  which  re- 
foses  to  participate  in  the  efforts  which  are 
bring  made  to  dilute  and  modify  that  Gospel, 
mast  be  prepared  for  a measure  of  rebuke 
and  persecution.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  Gospel 
troth  is  peculiarly  active  and  energetic  at  the 
present  moment,  and  that,  undiscouraged  by 
the  failures  of  the  past,  it  is  girding  up  its 
loins  for  a new  contest.  The  carnal  mind 
feels  the  point  and  sharpness  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  way  of  reproof  and  conviction,  and  it 
cannot  endare  it.  Hence  the  intellectual  in- 
genuity exercised  to  modify  its  action,  so  that 
the  conflict  between  the  Gospel  and  unrege- 
nerated  human  nature  may  cease,  and  that, 
by  mutual  compromise,  peace  may  be  esta- 
blished, the  carnal  mind  renouncing  its  more 
offensive  acts,  and  clothing  itself  like  the 
Pharisee  of  old  with  a religious  exterior,  and 
the  Gospel  so  relaxing  its  stringency  of  ap- 
plication as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a reli- 
gions life  being  constructed  on  an  unregene- 
rated basis,  and  thus  enabling  men  who  have 
never  experienced  the  new  creation  of  the 
heart  to  conclude  themselves  of  the  number 
of  true  Christians,  and  apply  to  themselves 
all  the  comforts  and  promises  of  the  Gospel. 
We  believe  the  world  to  be  especially  busy  at 
the  present  day  in  devising  new  ways  of  de- 
ceiving itself,  and  very  anxious  to  obtain 
universal  sanction  to  this  proceeding;  and 
tbey  who  refuse,  whether  individuals  or  So- 
cieties, to  be  accomplices  to  such  a compro- 
mise, must  prepare  themselves  for  the  con- 
sequence. 

Now  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
ever  been  distinctively  evangelical,  and,  be- 
cause of  this,  claims  to  be  recognised  as  a 
true  daughter  of  the  Church'  of  England; 
for  the  doctrines  usually  designated  as  evan- 
gelical are  confessedly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Men  may  dislike  this 
truth,  and  endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  it, 


but  the  Articles  remain;  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  views  which  the  Church  of 
England  takes  of  God’s  mind,  as  revealed  in 
the  Scripture,  and  of  the  sense  which  it  puts 
on  that  revelation : and  they  are  essentially 
evangelical.  No  honest  mind  can  peruse  them 
without  admitting  them  to  be  so.  It  is  only 
by  Jesuitical  evasion  that  they  can  be  other- 
wise rendered  ; and  many  have  put  on  a gloss, 
and  have  persuaded  others  into  a misunder- 
standing of  them— although  we  cannot  think 
they  have  deceived  themselves— and,  in  so 
doing,  they  have  shown  how  little  any  autho- 
ritative exposition  of  Scripture  would  avail 
to  prevent  religious  error ; for  the  mind  which 
extravagates  with  regard  to  the  original  text* 
will  do  just  the  same  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
credited interpretation  which  defines  its  mean- 
ing ; and  so  far  from  religious  disputation  be- 
ing terminated,  it  would  only  be  the  basis  of 
it  which  would  be  changed,  and  controversy 
transferred  from  the  inspired  text  to  the  hu- 
man addition.  The  carnal  mind  to  the  very 
end  will  persevere  in  its  effort  to  rid  itself  of 
the  disquieting  testimony  of  the  pure  Gospel, 
and,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  silence  it. 

If  called  upon  to  indicate  one  especial  and 
vital  point  in  which  the  evangelical  character 
of  these  Articles  is  apparent,  we  would  refer  to 
the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  Articles.  There 
is  nothing  intervened  between  a sinner  and 
Saviour.  They  teach  that  the  first  religious 
act  of  a sinner  is  the  apprehension  of  the  Sa- 
viour in  order  to  justification ; and  they  teach 
that  this  justification  must  precede  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  truth,  and  fol- 
low after  justification.  They  protest,  there- 
fore, against  that  displacement  which  good 
works  have  ever  experienced  at  the  world’s 
hands  by  being  intervened,  in  some  shape  or 
another,  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour- 
something  brought  in  which  it  is  supposed  the 
sinner  can  do,  and  which  he  must  do  before 
he  can  be  in  Christ : and  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  great  tendency  is  to  consider  the 
church  to  be  what  Christ  is,  not  that  which  is 
saved,  but  that  which  saves — the  ark,  instead 
of  that  which  is  within  the  ark — sacramental 
ordinances  are  the  favourite  form  by  which 
this  interference  with  the  freeness  of  Gospel 
salvation  is  accomplished.  Instead  of  being 
the  seals  of  faith,  they  are  the  substitute  for 
faith,  and  as  there  is  no  Christ  for  justifica- 
tion except  through  baptism,  and  no  Christ 
for  the  spiritual  feeding  of  the  life  already 
supplied  except  through  the  Lord’s  supper,  so 
baptism  justifies,  and  the  supervenient  sacra- 
ment saves  ; and  thus,  in  contrariety  with  our 
thirteenth  Article,  works  done  before  justifi- 
cation make  men  meet  to  receive  grace.  The 
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tinner,  instead  of  simply  casting  himself  on 
the  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
relies  on  a certain  pre-requisite,  which,  as  he 
conceives, introduces  him  into  the  covenant, and 
places  at  his  disposal  Gospel  privileges.  On 
this  he  rests,  rather  than  on  Christ  personally ; 
and  thus  the  church  and  its  ordinances  come 
to  be  viewed  as  in  the  stead  of  Christ,  and  the 
exercise  of  lively  faith  in  Him. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  hither- 
to, by  God’s  blessing,  been  enabled  to  eschew 
all  such  deceptive  views.  There  has  ever 
been  in  the  constituent  body  such  a vigour  of 
true  evangelism,  as  that,  upon  its  part,  there 
has  been  no  swerving.  In  the  selection  of 
Missionaries  this  has  been  considered  as  the 
grand  essential  qualification — an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  Scripture  in  its  truth  of 
doctrine.  And  in  the  prosecution  of  its  Mis- 
sionary work  the  same  solicitude  and  holy 
jealousy  continue  to  be  exercised,  that  there 
be  no  swerving  from  those  principles,  upon 
the  guarantee  of  which  its  agents  are  selected. 
Such  a defection  on  the  part  of  any  indivi- 
dual can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  a 
virtual  dissolution  of  his  engagements  with  a 
Society,  whose  great  object  is  the  mainte- 
nance and  dissemination  of  the  pure  Gospel. 
This,  in  the  view  of  all  true  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  the  consideration  which  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  the  one  which,  at 
whatever  cost,  must  never  be  surrendered. 
It  is  of  men  who  have  this  conviction  on 
their  minds  that  the  great  evangelical  Socie- 
ties of  the  Church  of  England  are  composed. 
There  are  around  us  varied  necessities : the 
world  we  live  in  abounds  with  them— necessi- 
ties of  a spiritual  nature,  the  most  urgent  of 
all  other.  There  is  destitution  abroad  and 
destitution  at  home— destitution  in  our  colo- 
nies, and  destitution  throughout  heathen- 
dom. These  men,  who  know  the  value  of 
God’s  truth,  who  have  felt  its  power  on  their 
own  hearts,  they  know  this  to  be  the  great 
want,  and  they  wish  to  give  it  forth,  at  home 
and  abroad,  wherever  it  is  needed,  and  similar 
convictions  bring  them  together.  They  have 
an  affinity  with  each  other,  and  they  unite. 
They  have  different  objects  in  view,  and  they 
form  themselves  into  different  Societies,  work- 
ing organizations  for  carrying  out  a practical 
purpose ; and  the  same  men  will  be  found  en- 
rolled in  every  one  of  the  great  institutions 
which  grace  our  day  and  church.  They  are 
formations  within  the  limits  of  the  Church 
of  England,  not  embracing  all  the  members 
of  the  church,  because  all  are  not  likeminded ; 
because  there  are  members,  both  ministers 
and  laymen,  who,  although  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  commu- 


nity, are  averse  to  evangelical  principles, 
and  practically  decline  to  act  upon  them. 
There  are  some  whose  dominant  tendency  is 
towards  Rome,  and  who,  regarding  that  mi- 
nister and  congregation  the  most  advanced 
which  has  disfigured  the  simplicity  of  the 
Church  of  England  ritual  to  the  nearest 
proximity  with  the  Romish  standard,  are 
withheld  from  an  entire  and  avowed  apostasy 
to  that  corrupt  system,  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers protested,  by  circumstances  only. 
There  are  others,  who,  disliking  such  innova- 
tions, yet  sympathize  not  with  evangelical 
doctrine,  who,  labouring  under  defective 
views  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  deal 
with  the  Gospel  as  though  it  were  a modifi- 
cation of  the  law  of  works,  find  speak  of  a 
sincere  obedience,  which,  if  rendered  on  their 
part,  Christ  will  supplement  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  their  salvation.  Others  there  are  who 
set  aside  faith  as  the  basis  of  union  with 
Christ.  In  their  estimation  it  is  too  con- 
tracted. Instead  of  this  they  substitute  bap- 
tism ; nay,  they  desire  a broader  platform 
on  which  to  erect  their  sujieratructnre,  and, 
indicating  the  participation  of  a common  hu- 
manity as  the  true  bond  of  union  with  the 
Saviour,  merge  all  men  into  one  common 
brotherhood.  Others  there  are,  in  whose 
estimation  truth  of  doctrine  is  of  little  value, 
unless  embodied  in  that  which  they  consider 
to  be  exclusively  the  apostolic  form  and  dis- 
cipline. In  separation  from  this.  Gospel 
truth,  in  their  judgment,  is  as  Sampson  when 
the  seven  locks  of  his  head  were  shaven  off. 
They  regard  it  as  ineffective  in  action,  and 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  great  emergen- 
cies of  our  world. 

To  the  other  points  of  discrepancy  it  is  not 
needful  that  we  should  further  advert ; but  on 
that  which  has  reference  to  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity a few  words  in  self-defence  may  be  re- 
quisite. 

We  also  consider  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  importance.  Truth  in  its  energy  converts 
men,  and  the  constituent  elements  of  churches 
are  thus  raised  up.  In  order  to  their  well- 
being, the  communion  of  saints,  and  the 
growth  that  is  dependent  on  the  reciproca- 
tion of  Christian  love,  they  need  to  be  moulded 
into  order,  and  the  members  to  be  brought 
into  due  arrangement  as  regards  each  other. 
There  are  various  forms  of  church  polity  in 
existence,  some  more,  others  less  scriptural. 
We  prefer  that  which  prevails  in  our  church, 
and  desire  loyally  to  adhere  to  the  minis- 
try of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  But  we 
cannot  commit  ourselves  to  a basis  more  nar- 
row than  the  one  provided  for  us  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England.  We  indi- 
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cate  the  nineteenth  Article,  and,  In  hearty 
agreement  with  it,  recognise  as  a portion  of 
the  risible  church  every  congregation  where 
“ the  pore  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  be  duly  administered  according 
to  Christ’s  ordinances,  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.” 
We  believe  these  grand  essentials  are  to  be 
found  in  other  than  episcopal  churches,  and 
that  the  truth  of  God,  as  ministered  by  those 
of  Presbyterian  and  other  organizations,  has 
been  found  in  nowise  devoid  of  its  inherent 
energy,  and  has  continued  to  be  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  carries  on 
the  worit  of  the  new  creation.  We  look  abroad 
on  the  Mission  fields,  and  we  have  found  that 
the  victories  of  the  cross  are  not  confined  to 
episcopal  instrumentalities,  but  have  been 
achieved  by  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  And 
as  to  ordination,  we  are  contented  to  abide  by 
the  wording  of  Article  twenty-three — “ It  is 
not  lawful  ibr  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  public  preaching,  or  ministering  the 
sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before  he  be 
lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same. 
And  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called 
and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this 
work  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given 
unto  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send 
ministers  into  the  Lord’s  vineyard.”  There 
is  no  precise  definition  given  of  the  “men 
who  have  public  authority  given  them  and 
therefore,  while  we  claim  for  episcopal  orders, 
that  those  who  have  received  them  are  to  be 
considered  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  con- 
secrated and  ordered,  we  cannot  rule  with 
some,  that  they  only  are  such,  and  therefore 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  In  conformity 
with  these  principles,  the  Society  has  acted 
with  all  fidelity  in  its  Missionary  procedure. 
As  the  truth  of  God,  in  its  healthful  action 
brings  out  the  glad  results  of  converts  and 
congregations,  the  constant  aim  and  effort  of 
the  Society  has  been  to  mould  them  into  a 
similitude  with  the  episcopal  church  to 
which  its  members  belong.  But  it  considers 
the  form  as  the  casket  which  is  to  contain  a 
church  of  living  members,  united  in  their  re- 
tention of  revealed  truth,  and  holding  it  forth  in 
• consistent  profession  before  men : and  when, 
unhappily,  the  spirit  of  true  evangelism  has 
departed,  it  considers  the  form  which  has 
been  thus  voided  to  be  no  more  capable  of 
spiritual  action,  than  the  human  body  of  acts 
of  natural  life  when  the  immortal  spirit  has 
left  it  As  with  the  Shunamite’s  child,  life  is 
extinct,  and  means  must  be  taken,  with  God’s 
Messing,  to  resuscitate  it  Now  we  are  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  individuals,  whose 
views  on  such  important  points  are  dissimilar 


from  ours,  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  lend  their 
aid  to  carry  out  its  objects.  No  doubt  there 
are  other  organizations  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  which 
they  can  more  satisfactorily  combine ; and 
with  such  organizations  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  objects  similar  to  our  own — although 
not  after  the  same  fashion  or  upon  the  same 
principles — we  have  no  wish  to  interfere : on 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  they  are  disseminating 
God's  truth,  and  are  available  for  the  salvation 
of  poor  sinners,  we  wish  them  God  speed. 
We  may  not  always  approve  of  their  pro- 
ceedings; but  provided  they  pursue  them 
without  compromising  us,  we  express  no  dis- 
sent, and  enter  no  protest.  In  this  pe- 
riodical there  has  been  a careful  abstinence 
from  all  aggressions  on  other  Church  of  Eng- 
land Societies,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  we 
have  ever  crossed  their  path,  or  uttered  one 
word  in  their  disparagement  Even  now,  in 
this  controversy,  we  are  merely  on  the  defen- 
sive : we  did  not  initiate  it,  and,  beyond  this 
present  article,  have  no  desire  to  pursue  it 
further : and  although,  in  the  pages  of  the 
“ Christian  Remembrancer,”  two  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  Church  of  England  are  placed 
in  invidious  contrast  with  each  other,  we  shall 
not  permit  ourselves  fora  moment  to  follow  the 
mischievous  example.  And  may  we  not  ap- 
peal to  all  unprejudiced  persons,  and  ask  of 
them  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  parties,  if  Evangelical  Societies, 
and  our  own  Society  in  particular,  were 
similarly  dealt  with ; and  if  men,  who  do  not 
understand  our  principles,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, appreciate  our  mode  of  action,  would  at 
least  refrain  from  us,  and  let  us  alone  ? But 
this  is  not  so,  and  one  cause  may  be  indi- 
cated why  the  same  tolerance  is  not  per- 
mitted to  us,  which  we  are  willing  to  concede 
to  others.  It  is  indisputable  that  Evangelical 
Societies  are  the  best  supported  at  home,  as 
well  as  blessed  with  the  largest  amount  of 
satisfactory  results  abroad.  Yet  how  is  this  ? 
for  we  cannot  pretend  that  the  professors  of 
evangelical  principles  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  the  superiority  in  number.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  hold  another  principle  as 
their  basis,  are  divided  into  sections,  and  that 
very  probably  not  one  of  these  subdivisions  is 
co-equal  in  number  with  the  men  of  evange- 
lical principles.  Unitedly,  however,  they 
have  the  preponderance.  Yet  in  income, 
strength  of  agency,  and  extensiveness  of 
operation,  the  Evangelical  Societies  of  the 
Church  of  England  occupy  the  foremost 
ground.  Whence  is  this?  Because  of  the 
superiority  of  their  leading  principle.  Their 
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radix  is  truthful,  scriptural.  In  the  mass  of 
membership  which  connects  with  this,  and  so 
in  its  aggregate  constitutes  a Society,  there 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  more  or  less  of  that 
admixture  which  at  present  is  inseparable  from 
all  human  institutions.  But  God’s  truth  is  at 
work  in  the  body,  and  therefore  it  is  pervaded 
by  an  energy  and  perseverance  very  superior 
to  the  mental  galvanism  which,  in  default  of  a 
better  influence,  is  sometimes  brought  into  re- 
quisition, when  a mixed  mass  is  moved  for  a 
brief  space  into  a sort  of  spasmodic  effort, 
•powerful  while  it  lasts,  but  of  short  duration. 
But  these  artificial  and  uncertain  impulses, 
interrupted  by  long  periods  of  languor  and 
inertness,  are  very  different  from  the  steady 
and  persevering  action  of  a living  principle. 

Hence  there  are  some  who  are  ill-affected 
towards  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
They  are  so  for  various  reasons.  They  would, 
if  possible,  interrupt  our  prosperous  advance- 
ment. These  are  the  men  who  look  upon  the 
reformation  as  a calamity,  and  who  desire 
nothing  so  mnch  as  to  bring  the  English 
church  and  the  Romish  apostacy  to  mutual 
advances,  and  eventual  reconciliation.  To 
get  rid,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  would  be  to  remove  a 
grand  obstacle  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
their  object.  They  are  active,  intriguing, 
and  clever  men,  and  they  have  their  dupes— 
respectable  and  well-meaning  persons,  but 
of  strong  prejudices  and  dim  perceptions  of 
truth,  who  are  by  no  means  aware  of  the 
depth  and  strength  of  that  conspiracy  which 
exists  in  this  country  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
reformed  faith,  and  who  may  he,  nay,  indeed, 
are,  usually  incredulous  as  to  its  existence. 
Through  such  the  secret  emissaries  work. 
Some  bugbear  is  conjured  up  ; some  grievous 
misrepresentation  is  devised  and  put  into  cir- 
culation. The  Church  Missionary  Society 
proposes  certain  arrangements  as  desira- 
ble to  be  carried  out  in  any  extension  of 
the  Episcopate.  Hence  the  rumour,  “ The 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  opposed  to 
any  extension  of  the  Episcopate and  then, 
by  an  easy  transition,  “The  Church  Missio- 
nary Society  is  impatient  of  episcopal  re- 
straint— is  an  enemy  of  the  Episcopate.” 
Forthwith  there  is  disquietude  and  alarm,  and 
then  comes  the  sound  of  warlike  preparations. 
If  not  swords,  pens  are  wielded,  and  elabo- 
rate articles  are  put  forth,  such  as  those  in 
which  we  have  been  of  late  so  unsparingly 
assailed.  Meanwhile  the  secret  instigators 
of  the  movement,  the  sowers  of  dissension 
and  division  in  the  Church  of  England 
lie  in  perdue , and  wait  for  the  gratify- 
ing spectacle  which  they  hope  to  see— the 


[sift. 

disruption  of  the  Society.  These  are  the 
Hamans,  and  the  Society  in  their  eyes 
is  as  Mordecai  sitting  at  the  king’s  gate; 
and  their  temper  of  mind  is  identical  with 
his  who  said,  “ All  this  availeth  me  nothing, 
so  long  as  I see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at 
the  king’s  gate.”  If  Mordecai  had  been 
more  servile  in  his  demeanour  towards  Hainan, 
it  might  be  that  he  had  escaped  an  unen- 
viable notice;  but,  alas  1 “ he  bowed  not,  nor 
did  him  reverence.”  Honest  men  cannot 
compromise  their  principles,  and  therefore 
the  prototype  did  not  more  earnestly  desire 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  than  onr  modern 
Hamans  the  destruction  and  overthrow  of 
those  great  combinations  in  which  men  of 
evangelical  principles  find  opportunity  of 
grouping  themselves  together,  and  thus  en- 
couraging one  another’s  hearts,  and  strength- 
ening one  another’s  hands. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  “ Christian 
Remembrancer”  on  “the  Church  Missio- 
nary Society  and  the  Indian  Episcopate” 
assures  us  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  any 
hostility  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
We  shall  endeavour  so  to  persuade  ourselves. 
But  may  he  not  be  giving  expression  to  the 
enmity  of  others  ? for  assuredly  as  we  read 
his  article,  it  seemed  to  us  as  though  we 
were  gazing  upon  the  gallows  fifty  cubits 
high,  which  Haman,  with  such  zest,  prepared 
for  Mordecai,  no  doubt,  not  with  his  own 
hands,  but  through  the  skill  and  industry  of 
others.  But  in  all  seriousness  we  would 
ask  him,  does  he  really  wish  to  break  up  the 
Society  t Some  good  service  assuredly  it  has 
done,  and  this  he  admits.  “ We  recognise 
the  zeal  for  extending  the  Gospel  which  it 
has  embodied,  and  the  entering  in  among  the 
heathen  which  it  has  so  successfully  ob- 
tained, and  we  honour  it  for  its  works’  sake.” 
Whatever,  then,  be  its  faults  or  defects,  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  use  it. 

Is  it  well,  then,  is  it  safe,  to  aim  a fatal 
stroke  at  an  agency  which  God  has  con- 
descended to  use  in  the  great  work  of  saving 
souls,  and  thus  wound  it  unto  death  ? But 
this  the  writer  has  essayed  to  do.  According 
to  his  statements,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  is  assuming  undue  power  : it  is  of 
lay  and  Presbyterian  origin,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  is  adopting  devices  of  Romish  growth. 
It  is  a “ monstrum  informe  > ingens ,”  combining 
in  itself  all  that  be  thinks  to  be  evil  in  Presby- 
terianism on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Roxnan&n 
on  the  other.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  the 
Jesuits  of  old,  who,  “in  Paraguay  and  India, 
were  engaged  in  most  unseemly'  and  dis- 
astrous conflicts,  with  Prelates  first,  and  then 
with  the  Pope,”  by  some  mysterious  trans- 
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migration,  has  entered  into  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  and  what  remains  but 
the  conclusion,  which  is  plainly  enough  in- 
dicated, if  not  avowed,  that,  like  the  Jesuits, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  by  an  act  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. We  know  one  party  who  would 
exalt  in  such  an  issue,  and  we  think  we  can 
assure  our  friend  that  the  co-operation  of 
his  holiness  the  Pope  could  be  had  without 
difficulty  on  such  an  occasion,  and  that  be 
would  take  part  in  it  with  much  more  hearty 
zeal  than  his  predecessor  did  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  July  1773.  But  here- 
after, when  the  excitement  of  the  present 
discussion  has  passed  away,  supposing  this 
issue  to  be  obtained,  does  be  really  think  that 
the  recollection  of  it  would  afford  him  satis- 
faction, when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a near 
eternity?  We  have  said  that  the  tendency 
of  his  article  has  been  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Society.  We  have  no  wish  to 
misrepresent  him,  but  we  refer  to  the  article 
itself.  He  labours  first  to  sever  the  bishops 
from  their  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  that 
upon  the  plea  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  the 
Episcopate.  We  have  before  declared,  and 
we  repeat  the  assurance,  that  to  a judicious 
and  well-considered  extension  of  the  Episco- 
pate, the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  only 
not  opposed,  bnt  has  given,  and  will  continue 
to  give,  all  the  aid  in  its  power.  But  it  does 
not  consider  it  desirable  to  introduce  the 
Episcopate  into  the  primitive  roughness  of 
newly-broken  Mission  ground,  or  by  encum- 
bering the  native  churches  with  a foreign 
Episcopate,  stunt  their  growth  and  future 
usefulness.  And  yet,  because  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  parentally  interested  in 
the  well-being  and  future  prosperity  of  those 
itteresting  churches  which  it  has  been  the 
instrument  of  raising  up,  refuses  to  identify 
itself  with  crude  and  ill-considered  schemes, 
it  is  at  once  denounced  in  what  we  must 
designate  unregulated  language,  as  guilty  of 
the  assumption  of  “ unregulated  power,”  as 
u self-aggrandizing  and  factious,”  “disloyal 
to  authority,”  “ having  recourse  to  all  secular 
ffieaos  to  support  its  influence,  and  guilty  of 
a disingenuous  evasiveness.”  What  is  the 
proof  introduced  of  the  Society’s  factious 
spirit?  The  Gospel-Propagation  Society,  in 
1857,  “ formally,  and  by  an  act  of  the  cor- 
porate body,  prepared  a memorial  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  the  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company,  setting  forth  the  unwieldy  extent 
of  the  Indian  dioceses,  referring  to  the  thou- 
sands of  native  Christians  in  the  province  of 


Tinnevelly,  and  praying  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  erect  three 
new  episcopal  sees  in  India.”  “ The  Church 
Missionary  Society  expressed  surprise  at  this 
movement.”  No  doubt  it  did  so.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  Tinnevelly  converts  have  been 
given  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; but 
in  the  arrangements  thus  proposed  for  the* 
future  status  of  these  converts  no  referenoe  is 
made  to  the  wishes  or  views  of  the  Church1 
Missionary  Society,  but  the  interests  of  the 
whole  body  of  converts  are  dealt  with  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  though  it  bad  no 
existence  at  all. 

“ In  this  prayer,”  we  are  informed,  “seve- 
ral of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missio- 
nary Society  concurred,  whose  names  are 
contained  in  the  list  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.”  Yes, 
and  in  obtaining  these  signatures  the  exist-' 
ence  of  the  Society  was  again  ignored ; nor 
was  the  Parent  Committee  aware  that  its 
Missionaries  had  been  applied  to  on  the  sub- 
ject, until  their  names  appeared  in  print. 
But  the  Church  Missionary  Society  “deli- 
berately repudiated  the  memorial.”  Nay, 
but  the  position  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  unhappily  complicated  on  the 
subject.  The  appending  of  the  names  of  its 
own  Missionaries  compelled  it,  unless  it  fully 
agreed  with  the  movement,  unequivocally  to 
say  so.  Had  the  kindred  Society  confined 
itself  to  its  own  Mission,  and  contented  itself 
with  the  signatures  of  its  own  Missionaries, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  might  have 
remained  silent,  as  it  preferred  to  do.  But 
this  was  no  longer  possible.  The  Society  felt 
the  question  was  not  merely,  whether  the 
Episcopate  should  be  extended,  but  how  it 
had  best  be  done.  And  when  constrained  to 
act,  it  was  simply  to  this  point  that  it  directed 
itself,  not  to  a direct  repudiation  of  the  prayer 
of  the  memorial,  but  as  to  the  necessity  of 
introducing  such  arrangements  as  might  best 
secure  the  successful  issue  of  the  measure : 
the  Committee’s  request  to  those  who  bad  the 
control  of  Indian  affairs  simply  amounting 
to  this,  that  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
any  new  Bishopric  in  India,  measures  might 
be  adopted  “for  better  defining  episcopal 
powers  and  the  relative  ecclesiastical  position 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.”  Is  this  repudiation? 

Such,  however,  the  writer  assumes  it  to  be, 
and  on  this  assumption  be  proceeds.  “The 
memorial  thus  repudiated  was  adopted,  not 
by  a Committee  merely,  but  by  the  incorpo- 
rated Society  itself,  by  the  Board  usually  pre- 
sided over  by  the  archbishop,  and  attended 
by  other  bishops,  and  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  body  of  bishops, all  of  whom  are  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Society.1’  Their  Lordships,  therefore, 
it  would  appear,  are  bound  by  this  decision ; and 
inasmuch  as  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
for  reasons  sufficiently  cogent,  declined  to  coun- 
tersign such  a memorial*  and  prayed  for  fur- 
ther inquiry  and  wise  preliminary  measures, 
the  bishops  who  are  members  of  both  So- 
cieties, are  required  u to  consider  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  policy  for 
which  they  are  responsible  in  one  Society  is 
now  opposed  by  the  other ; and  we  respect- 
fully ask,  which  they  intend  to  abide  by.  We 
beg  them  to  consider  their  position,  and  ascer- 
tain how  it  is,  by  whose  instrumentality  and 
rashness  they  are  placed  in  conflict  with 
themselves.  We  beg  respectfully  to  inquire 
whether  their  position  as  Vice-Presidents  of 
at  least  one  Society  is  more  than  a name ; and 
whether  they  are  willing  to  delegate  the  autho- 
rity of  their  rank  and  position  to  its  acting 
manager,  and  accept  such  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical or  Missionary  polity  as  these  may  please 
to  put  forth.  They  are  surely  bound  to 
examine  the  matter,  and  to  assert,  if  they 
claim  it,  a voice  in  so  important  a question  as 
the  fur,  legitimate,  and  necessary  extension 
of  the  apostolic  office  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  world,  which  we  hesitate  not  to  say  is 
deliberately  repudiated  by  the  Church  Missio- 
nary Society,  in  their  name,  and  under  their 
authority,  as  members  of  the  Committee.” 
It  is  not  without  necessity  that  the  word 
“ respectfully  ” is  introduced  into  the  above 
paragraph.  To  us  it  does  not  read  respect- 
fully. Rather  it  sounds  like  an  attempt  to 
force  upon  their  lordships  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  instead  of  leaving  them  free,  on 
the  evidence  w'hich  might  be  placed  before 
them,  to  form  their  own.  But  on  such  un- 
fair showing  does  he  labour  to  carry  out  so 
serious  an  issue,  as  the  severance  from  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage. 

But,  not  content  with  this  suggestion,  he  is 
solicitous  to  induce  a similar  act  of  separation 
on  the  part  of  the  clerical  members  of  the 
Society.  They  are  warned  against  the  dangers 
of  u a Directorate  controlled  by  managing  Se- 
cretaries.” But  the  Committee  is  appointed 
at  the  Society's  annual  meeting,  by  the 
members  of  the  Society  at  large.  Other  bodies 
have  the  power  of  appointment  in  themselves, 
and,  when  new  members  are  chosen,  the 
general  body  of  supporters  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter;”  but  if  the  action  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Committee  displeases  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  the  remedy  is  in  their 
own  hands:  they  can  object,  and  substitute 
others.  Its  lay  element  is  especially  refer- 
red to  in  the  hope  of  provoking  the  jealousy 


[skpt. 

I of  the  clergy — “ a layman  is,  and  always  has 
been,  its  President,”  ....  " in  the  presence, 
certainly  of  high,  if  not  the  highest  digni- 
taries, a layman  still  presides  over  Com- 
mittees.” What  does  the  writer  really  ob- 
ject to  in  this  arrangement?  Is  this  his  idea, 
that  the  lay  element  should  never  be  permitted 
to  take  precedence  of  the  clerical  ? Yet  the 
Sovereign  is  a lay  element,  and  occupies  the 
throne  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries. Perhaps  the  writer  would  prefer  to 
see,  as  at  Rome,  the  priestly  element  en- 
throned. And  yet  we  should  have  supposed 
that  the  organization  of  the  Society  would 
have  been  considered  unobjectionable  by  the 
generality  of  Englishmen.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  second  law  of  the  Society  is  thus  worded 
— “ The  office  of  Patron  of  the  8ociety  shall 
be  reserved  for  such  member  of  the  Boyal 
Family  as  may  honour  it  with  their  protec- 
tion ; and  that  of  Vice-Patron  for  His  Grace 
the  Primate  of  all  England,  if,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  he  shall  accept  the  office. 
The  President  shall  be  such  temporal  peer  or 
commoner  as  may  be  appointed  to  that  office: 
and  Vice-Presidents  shall  consist  of  all  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  who,  being  members  of 
the  Society,  shall  accept  the  office;  and  of 
such  temporal  peers  or  commoners  as,  being 
also  members,  shall  be  appointed  thereunto.” 
And  then  it  is  true  that  the  Committee  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  lay  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  associated  with  them 
are  all  such  clergy  as  are  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. With  such  a constitution  in  existence, 
it  is  absurd,  nay,  more  than  absurd,  it  is  mis- 
chievous, and  of  malign  intent,  to  speak  of 
“ usurpation  of  authority  in  the  acting  organs 
of  the  Society.”  If  there  be,  as  the  writer 
pretends,  symptoms  of  such  a tendency,  the 
corrective  is  easily  administered.  But  our 
ingenious  friend  would  evidently  desire  to  see 
a division  in  our  camp,  and  every  man's 
sword  set  against  his  fellow.  He  therefore 
recommends  a protest  from  members  of  the 
Society — “ We  do  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of, 
at  least,  the  members  of  the  Committee,  those 
clergy  who  are  such  by  their  office,  to  giro 
this  subject  caBdid  and  deliberate  attention 
to  form  and  express  their  opinion,  whether 
they  intend  to  adopt  the  view  promulgated  in 
their  name,  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  Mis- 
sions, episcopal  authority,  present  and  active 
in  them,  is  to  be  dispensed  with;  ....  we 
are  bold  to  say  that  such  is  not  their  view, 
not  their  determination:  we  believe  that 

others  have  abused  their  consequence,  and 
spoken  in  their  name,  without  their  concur- 
rence; that  they  have  been  betrayed:  and 
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therefore  we  venture  to  submit  to  them  whe- 
ther it  is  not  incumbent  on  them  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  imputation  thus  recklessly 
cast  upon  them.’'  The  writer  assures  us  that 
he  does  not  place  himself  in  hostility  to  the 
Society.  When  a man,  arresting  us  with  a 
drawn  sword^  makes  serious  passes  at  the 
vital  parts,  where  the  most  dangerous  wounds 
may  be  inflicted,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
the  assurances  to  which,  at  the  same  moment, 
he  is  giving  utterance,  that  he  is  not  your 
enemy, and  is  actuated  by  no  hostile  intentions. 
We  are  bound,  of  course,  in  all  courtesy,  to 
accept  his  assurance ; but  we  must  at  the 
same  time  defend  ourselves  just  the  same  as  if 
he  were  in  earnest,  and  be  on  the  alert  to 
parry  his  strokes.  He  has  addressed  himself 
to  the  clergy.  May  we  also  be  permitted  to 
speak  freely. 

Well,  then,  let  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  premonished : the  present  is 
more  than  a question  respecting  the  extension 
of  the  Episcopate : it  is  a question  as  regards 
the  sufficiency  of  the  presbytery  for  the  cure 
of  souls.  There  are  certain  offices  which  we 
know  to  be  exclusively  with  the  Episcopate, 
and  which  the  presbyters  of  the  church  are 
incompetent  to  perform.  Such  are,  confirma- 
tion, the  admission  of  candidates  to  holy 
orders.  But  for  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  God’s  word,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  we  were  wont  to  consider  the 
presbyters  as  well  qualified  as  the  bishop,  and 
carrying  with  them  just  as  full  a measure  of 
blessing.  We  had  in  remembrance  to  how 
“weighty  an  office  and  charge  they  have 
been  called — to  be  messengers,  watchmen, 
and  stewards  of  the  Lord:  to  teach  and  to 
premonish;  to  feed  and  to  provide  for  the  Lord’s 
family.”  But  we  have  been  in  error.  Before 
congregations  have  been  gathered,  or  there 
are  any  to  bo  confirmed  or  ordained,  even 
in  the  very  incipiency  of  evangelistic  opera- 
tions, the  Episcopate  must  supplement  the 
action  of  the  presbytery,  which,  unless  thus 
conjoined,  is  valueless  as  to  any ’permanent  re- 
sults. This  is  the  real  question  as  regards 
the  introduction  of  the  bishop  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mission,  whether  the 
presbytery  possesses  any  distinct  action  or 
usefulness,  or  whether  it  be  emasculate  unless 
in  conjunction  with  the  Episcopate.  And  this, 
too,  in  presence  of  the  parochial  system  of 
the  Church  of  England,  where  the  resident 
minister  is  not  a bishop,  but  a presbyter ; and, 
in  such  an  arrangement,  recognised  as  requiring 
only  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
officially  competent  for  the  development 
of  all  objects  connected  with  the  cure  of  souls. 

The  views  which  the  writer  entertains  of 


the  presbytery  will  best  appear  from  his  own 
words.  “ Paul,  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostolic  company  were  apostles.  Pres- 
byters were  the  after  appointment,  to  carry 
on  their  work  at  the  local  points  where  con 
verts  had  been  gained.”  But  were  not  the 
apostles  presbyters  ? Does  not  Peter,  in  his 
first  Epistle,  chap,  v.,  say— “ irpurfSvrcpovs 
toxjs  iv  vpiv  napaKaXa),  6 crvp&pfaPxrrtpos and 
John,  in  his  second  and  third  Epistles,  desig- 
nates himself  thus — “6  irptofivrcpos”  How  is 
it  then  that  presbyters  were  an  after  appoint- 
ment ? But  were  not  the  terms  irpca&vrcpo « 
and  cm<rK6noi  applied  to  the  same  individuals 
(Acts  xx.  17.  28.)?  How  is  it,  then,  that 
the  apostolic  office  is  inclusive  of  eVurx&roi 
only,  and  not  of  nptcr^vrcpoi  ? What,  in  briet^ 
were  the  apostles  ? They  were  evangelists, 
or  presbyters,  or  bishops,  as  we  now  under- 
stand  the  term,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  truth 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  church  required. 
These  functions  have  come  down  to  us.  But 
besides  these,  there  were  others,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  have  not  been  transmitted. 
They  were,  for  example,  inspired  men,  super- 
naturally  directed,  and  possessed  of  miracu- 
lous powers.  To  no  one  order,  therefore, 
amongst  us,  neither  to  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  has  the  apostolic  office,  in  its  pleni- 
tude,  descended.  Bishops  of  the  present  day 
cannot  be  affirmed,  except  in  a modified 
sense,  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Apostles. 
Nor  are  they  exclusive  in  that  succession; 
for  modern  presbyters  are  their  successors, 
so  far  as  the  apostles  were  presbyters ; and 
evangelists,  or  Missionaries,  are  their  suc- 
cessors, so  far  as  the  apostles  were  evange- 
lists, or  Missionaries;  but  none  can  be  con- 
sidered to  have  entered  efficaciously  into  the 
succession  who  have  not  entered  into  the 
truth  and  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Without 
this,  men  have  only  the  form,  not  the  truth 
and  reality  of  their  office. 

We  cannot  but  protest  against  this  undue 
magnifying  of  the  Episcopate,  to  the  great 
disparagement,  not  only  of  other  orders  of 
the  ministry,  but  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christ’s  faithful  people,  as  “ a spiritual 
house,  a royal  priesthood,  to  offer  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.” 
It  is  “the  apostolic  Episcopate  which  has 
been  found  so  fruitful,  so  full  of  evangelic 
blessing  in  other  lands,  and  in  all  ages.” 
“The  perpetuity  of  the  church,”  not  so  much 
in  apostolic  doctrine— this  seems  to  be  a matter 
of  leas  moment— but  in  “ the  apostolic  form,” 
this  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  this  is  to 
be  secured  by  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate. 
As  this  is  done,  “churches  will  be  able  to 
multiply  themselves : they  will  exist  as 
2 D 
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witnesses  for  the  primitive  rule  and  faith, 
against  the  infinite  subdivisions,  and  the 
various  and  lax  doctrines  of  Christian  sects 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  corruptions 
and  despotism  of  the  Papal  monarchy  on  the 
other.”  But  are  we  so  really  uninstructed,  so 
blind  to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  as  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  power  to  conserve  the 
church  from  error  rests  in  the  Episcopate  ? 
Have  bishops  never  become  themselres  viti- 
ated with  false  doctrine,  and  helped,  by  their 
influence,  to  spread  the  taint  among  the 
churches  over  which  they  presided  ? Churches 
have  preserved  the  form  and  lost  the  truth  of 
doctrine,  and  what  have  they  become  ? 
Whited  sepulchres  and  grave-yards  of  the 
spiritually  dead,  where  souls  lie  sleeping  in 
the  death  and  gloom  of  a lifeless  formality, 
until  the  Saviour’s  voice,  the  message  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  power  of  the  resurrection,  is 
made  to  pass  over  those  places  of  the  dead. 
Thus  the  Greek  church  is  “the  orthodox 
Greek  church  ” — this  corrupt  body,  without 
truth  of  doctrine,  or  holiness  of  life,  whose 
bishops  and  priests  not  only  fail  to  minister 
the  Gospel  to  the  people,  but  abuse  all  the 
power  and  influence  which  they  possess  in 
efforts  to  prevent  the  light  from  penetrating 
within  the  gloomy  precincts  over  which  they 
preside : it  is  episcopal  in  form,  and 
therefore  a sister  church,  which  no  one  may 
intermeddle  with.  If,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  it  intercepts,  instead  of  transmitting 
the  light,  its  right  to  do  so  is  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  no  one  is  to  disturb,  divide,  or 
interfere  with  those  prelates,  who  are  thus 
contravening  the  great  purpose  for  which 
church  offices  were  instituted.  The  Episco- 
pate has  been  preserved ; then  let  us  rejoice, 
although  it  tramples  under  foot  the  Gospel 
of  the  Redeemer : and  as  to  souls,  let  them- 
perish,  rather  than  the  church’s  catholicity 
be  disturbed.  These  men  are  “ brother 
bishops,”  and  therefore,  according  to  “the 
cecumenic  canons,”  “intrusion  into  their  sees  is 
prohibited,”  and  all  attempts  to  disseminate 
the  knowledge  of  God’s  saving  truths  amongst 
these  dark  bodies  are  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  aggressors  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  the  dark  ages,  on  the  liberties  of 
independent  churches. 

Such  is  the  exaggerated  view  entertained 
by  this  school  of  the  Episcopate : in  it  consists 
the  vitality  of  a church.  Where  this  is  ab- 
sent, let  the  presbytery  be  never  so  efficient, 
and  the  Gospel  be  taught  with  never  so  much 
care  and  diligence,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  are  a few  desultory  short-lived 
results,  without  comprehensiveness  or  dura- 
bility. Where  episcopacy  be  retained,  the 


[sift. 

Gospel  may  fall  into  desuetude  and  be  for- 
gotten, and  yet  (he  body  which  has  ceased  to 
be  a depository  of  God’s  truth  will  continue 
to  be  a portion  of  the  church  catholic.  It 
is  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate,  not  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on  the 
faithful  dispensation  of  the  word,  which  “ re- 
kindles Christian  life  in  almost  unchristiaoized 
communities,  and  in  feebly-sustained  Mis- 
sions.” It  is  “ the  apostolic  office”— and  that 
per  se,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  presbytery, 
which  is  thus  emasculated  and  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  servile  dependence  on  the  Epi- 
scopate—that  alone  confers  efficiency. 

The  bishop,  “as  such,”  it  matters  not 
what  he  may  be  as  to  his  views  of  religions 
doctrine,  “ is  the  legitimate  ruler  and  di- 
rector of  the  Missionary  action  of  the  church.” 
He  may  be  an  hinderer  of  the  great  cardinal 
truth,  that  “ we  are  justified  before  God  only 
for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  works  or 
deservings : he  may  be  an  advocate  for  the 
baptism  of  polygamist  converts  ; or  obstruct 
the  formation  of  the  native  pastorate  by  insist- 
ing on  qualifications  unattainable  in  the  in- 
fantile condition  of  the  native  churches  :”hut 
it  matters  not  he  is  the  legitimate  director  of 
the  Missionary  action  of  the  church:  and 
it  only  remains  for  the  clergy  to  surrender 
their  own  convictions,  and  submit  their  will 
to  his ; for  he  by  himself,  within  his  diocese, 
bears  the  key  of  the  house  of  David:  he 
opens,  and  no  man  shuts,  and  6huts,  and  no 
man  opens.  As  the  Episcopate  constitutes 
the  vitality  of  the  church,  he  who  fills  it 
must  be  left  entirely  to  hi9  own  absolute  and 
irresponsible  action;  and  except  with  his 
sanction,  and  under  his  direction,  no  forward 
movement  must  be  made. 

Yet  with  these  exaggerated  views,  and 
undue  magnifying  of  the  office,  which  is  only 
injured  and  weakened  by  unscriptural  pre- 
tensions being  urged  on  its  behalf,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  Episcopate  is  the  idol  of 
this  school  only  just  so  long  as  it  moves  in 
the  orbit  which  they  prescribe,  and  yields 
Itself  to  the  furtherance  of  their  peculiar 
objects.  But  let  a bishop  be  evangelical  in 
his  principles,  and  convinced  that  his  office 
is  valuable  only  as  it  maintains  and  sets  for- 
ward the  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel,  proceed 
to  act  decidedly,  and  in  accordance  with 
those  principles,  and  then  that  on  which  praise 
and  adulation  had  been  so  proftisely  lavished 
becomes  the  object  of  extreme  obloquy  and 
vituperation.  In  their  treatment  of  the 
Episcopate  on  these  occasions,  this  school 
reminds  us  of  the  Neapolitan  population, 
who  honour  the  saints  with  much  homage,  in 
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order  to  persuade  them  to  the  free  dispensing 
of  such  temporal  blessings  as  they  want ; but 
if  they  be  disappointed — if  the  rain  does  not 
eome,  or  the  mortality  of  some  prevailing 
epidemic  diminish  not,  then  they  become 
angry  with  the  image,  and  abuse  it  as  much 
as  they  had  previously  honoured  it.  We 
hare  only  to  refer  to  another  article  in  this 
periodical — the  “Christian  Remembrancer” 
for  July,  to  fiod  an  illustration  of  all  that  we 
hare  just  stated.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
graced than  the  low  vilification  of  which 
Bishop  Gobatis  the  subject.  He  is  a modern 
Jeroboam,  “ who  sets  up  high  places  where 
high  places  have  been  before,  because  he  sees 
they  draw;  he  sends  out  scripture  readers 
in  appointed  circuits,  because  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  scripture  readers  to  get  into  polemi- 
cal talk;  he  opens  schools  injudicious  situa- 
tion', because  be  finds  by  catching  the 
children  he  can  lure  the  parents;  he  has 
chapels  for  the  elder  and  schools  for  the 
younger,  just  as  in  that  famous  door,  still 
preserved,  it  is  believed,  at  Cambridge,  Sir 
Isaac  the  Great  cut  one  hole  to  admit  the 
eat,  and  another  to  admit  the  kitten.  He  is 
a setter  of  night  lines,  ‘ in  forbidden  eastern 
waters/”  Our  readers  will  understand  by 
rachpa'sages  what  it  is  that  Bishop  Gobat 
bu  really  done,  and  how  it  is  that  he  has  pro- 
voked the  ire  of  these  men;  but  we  would 
very  simply  ask,  Is  he  not  a bishop?  Has 
he  not  been  consecrated  by  archiepiscopal 
hands?  Yet  is  he  dealt  with  disrespectfully. 
Yes:  “he  has  endeavoured  to  bear  rule  by 
dint  of  overbearing  arrogance,  not  by  the 
influence  of  meekness.”  But  surely — we 
quote  from  the  pages  of  the  “ Christian 
Remembrancer,”  which,  in  one  article  nnduly 
magnifies  the  Episcopate,  and  in  another  dis- 
gracefully treads  it  under  foot— surely  u the 
Episcopate  is  under  law : its  general  powers  in 
spiritual  matters  have  been  long  since  de- 
fined ; its  rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties, 
m regard  to  the  other  order  of  the  ministry, 
we  well  ascertained.”  Surely  it  is  not  for  any 
usoriated  body  of  churchmen,  lay  or  clerical, 
that  brings  itself  in  collision  with,  and  that 
disputes  these  rights  and  duties,  to  charge 
the  Episcopate  with  undefined  powers  or 
trtiitrary  authority.  ” No : this  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  Anglo  -Catholics. 
w Gymno-hiblism”— such  is  the  new  coinage 
of  disparaging  phraseology,  by  which  we  are 
to  understand  the  truth  affirmed  in  Art.  YI. 
of  the  Church  of  England,  “ Holy  Scripture 
containetb  all  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
so  that  whatsoever  Is  not  found  therein 
nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  as  an  article  of 


faith,  or  be  thought  as  requisite  to  salva- 
tion ” — this  is  the  object  of  their  utter 
antipathy,  and  against  this  the  Episcopate 
is  to  bear  itself  with  uncompromising  hosti- 
lity ; and  so  long  the  Episcopate  is  under  law, 
and  neither  clergy  or  laity  are  to  interfere 
with  it : it  is  an  element  too  sublimated  for 
ordinary  men  to  deal  with — one  on  which 
they  are  incompetent  to  form  any  judgment. 
But  let  a bishop  refuse  the  dictation  of  this 
Anglican  school,  and  conscientiously  and  fear- 
lessly maintain  God*®  truth,  and  then  writers 
in  the  “ Christian  Remembrancer,”  after  ex* 
parte  statements,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
call  accumulative  evidence,  proceed  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a bishop  may  “scandalize 
Christendom,  abuse  the  ear  of  the  church  at 
home,  divide  his  own  communion,  give  a text 
to  the  scorner,  and  a theme  of  taunt  to  the 
infidel.”*  So  remarkably  does  the  tone  and 
temper  of  Anglo- Catholicism  vary  according 
as  the  bishop  happens  to  be  “ of  this  or  that 
way  of  thinking.”  So  long  as  he  thinks  with 
and  acts  with  the  school,  he  is  a bishop  as 
stick — a divine  ordinance : if  otherwise,  his 
Episcopate  is  no  protection  to  him  from  vin- 
dictive intolerance  and  misrepresentation.  So 
in  the  article  under  review,  amidst  the  fulsome 
adulation  which  he  offers  to  “episcopacy  in 
the  abstract,”  the  writer  finds  opportunity 
to  disparage  the  character  of  the  living  and 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  charge  of  one 
of  our  recently  appointed  bishops  is  referred 
to,  and  the  expression  of  his  conviction  that 
a too  minute  surveillance  of  the  action  of  the 
presbytery  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopate  was 
not  desirable,  as  indeed  it  is  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  great  extent  of  our  home  dio- 
ceses, is  thus  sneeringly  remarked  upon — 
“This  theory  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the  con- 
clusion it  in  fact  points  to,  are  contained  in 
the  old  couplet — 

“ It  is  so  great,  because  it  is  so  small: 

It  would  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all.” 

We  will  only  say  that  it  is  not  the  enemies 
of  the  church  alone  who  will  begin  to  think 
whether  episcopacy  of  tide  kind  is  worth  the 
keeping.”  We  thought  so.  It  is  only 
episcopacy  of  a particular  kind  that  is  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration  with  the  Anglo-Catholic. 

So  with  the  memory  of  the  honoured  dead. 
The  profane  footsteps  of  the  writer  prase 
rudely  within  the  sacred  precints.  So  long 
as  any  disconnected  passages  can  be  found  in 
the  charges  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
which  are  disapprobatory  of  any  thing  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
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ciety,  they  are  eagerly  and  ostentatiously 
brought  forward ; but  when  the  same  prelate, 
towards  the  close  of  his  long  Episcopate,  gives 
the  strongest  possible  proof  of  his  confidence 
in  that  Society  by  vesting  in  its  hands,  and 
placing  at  its  disposal,  the  large  sum  which 
he  had  collected  for  the  endowment  of  Mis- 
sionary canons  in  connexion  with  the  Cathe- 
dral as  a centre  of  Missionary  action,  it  is 
most  disingenuously  attributed  to  his  increas- 
ing infirmities,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
his  intellectual  powers  retained  their  vigour 
and  clearness  to  the  very  last. 

It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Church  of 
England,  should  that  day  ever  arise,  when  its 
Episcopate  shall  be  induced  to  submit  itself  to 
the  influence  of  that  party  which,  in  its  hosti- 
lity to  the  great  cardinal  truth  of  Protestant- 
ism, “ the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  salvation,”  (Vide  heading  of  Article  VI.) 
has  disparaged  it  by  the  low  term  of  “ Gy  mno- 
biblism.”  We  do  not  affirm  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  the  “Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Episcopate”  to  be  of  this  school, 
although,  as  he  has  placed  himself  in  such 
close  alliance  with  them,  the  discrimination 
between  him  and  others  more  thoroughly 
anti-evangelical  becomes  a matter  of  very 
delicate  perception,  just  as,  in  natural  things, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent shades  of  the  same  colour : but  this  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  are  those 
amongstus,  “false  brethren  unawares  brought 
in,”  who,  in  their  adulation  of  the  Episcopacy, 
have  one  object  in  view — to  obtain  such  an 
influence  over  it  as  to  be  enabled  to  wield  it 
as  an  instrument  against  the  free  action  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  not  attachment  to  the  Epi- 
scopate which  moves  them,  so  much  as  hatred 
to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  grace.  Their 
clamour  for  extension  simply  originates  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that,  amidst  the.  in- 
crease of  episcopal  appointments,  they  shall 
meet  with  many  of  like  views  with  them- 
selves, who,  as  well  in  the  commencement  as 
maturity  of  Missions,  will  help  to  the  intro- 
duction of  another  Gospel : and  so  long  as 
the  Episcopate  is  subservient  to  this  policy,  it 
shall  have  adulation  ; but  the  bishop  who  con- 
scientiously uses  his  office  for  its  true  and 
proper  object,  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  Gospel  truth,  must  prepare  himself  for 
some  portion  of  that  obloquy  which  has  been 
so  unsparingly  expended  on  Bishop  Gobat. 
Evangelism  in  & bishop  is  an  offence  unpar- 
donable, and  calls  forth  a spirit  of  hostility 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  itself  of 
coarse  and  unmeasured  language.  To  such 
Bishop  Gobat  has  been  subjected.  His  wise 
and  scriptural  procedure  for  the  spread  of 
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truth  and  light  is  designated  “hostile  ap- 
proaches,” “ the  covered  way,  the  zigzag, and 
the  mine.”  He  is  one  who  has  recourse  to 
“adroit  ambuscades;”  men  who  approach 
him  for  further  instruction  are  “ the  budding 
neophytes,  or,  Gobatic&,  the  inquirers.”  He 
“ does  not  designedly  single  out  individuals 
for  his  attempts  at  conversion.  He  does  not 
put  salt  on  the  tail  of  this  or  that  particular 

bird He  circulates  the  Scriptures,  we 

may  suppose,  with  a general  aim,  but  which 
can  only  succeed  by  the  conversion  of  indivi- 
duals. He  leaves  the  law  of  moral  attraction 
to  settle  who  are  to  be  converted.  The  col- 
porteur or  reader  goes  about,  and,  as  of  old, 
certain  men  cleave  unto  him.  Still  the  fact  of 
his  not  having  an  individual  aim,  if  fact  it  be, 
does  not  alter  the  character  of  bis  act.  The 
act  is  one  of  proselytizing  as  against  tbe 
whole  Greek  communion,  from  which  these 
chance  adherents  are  detached,  as  truly  as 
he  who  should  fire  a loaded  gun  from  hit 
window  into  a crowded  thoroughfare  would 
be  held  guilty  of  a murderous  intent  against 
society  in  general,  or,  as  lawyers  say,  of 
malice  against  all  mankind.  Is  it  not  prose- 
lytizing if  the  Romanists  hawk  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  and  saints  in  popular  thorough- 
fares, and  fling  into  cab-windows  stories 
about  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  and  our  Lady  of 
Salsette  ? Bishop  Gobat  takes  his  basis  on 
the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only.  Dr.  Wiseman 
recognises  reverence  as  due  to  images  and 
relics,  and  ascribes  an  authority  to  tradition, 
and  a value  perhaps  to  legend.  The  former, 
in  his  popular  movements,  appeals  to  tbe 
pride  of  reason  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ; the  latter  to  the  feelings  of  reverence, 
the  sense,  and  tbe  imagination:  yet  actions 
precisely  similar  would  surely  be  accounted 
proselytizing  in  the  latter,  wbich  are  so  de- 
nied in  the  former.”  “Actions  precisely 
similar”— to  restore  a fallen  church,  and  to 
corrupt  a scriptural  church,  in  tbe  estimation 
of  the  writer  are  actions  precisely  similar. 
Bishop  Gobat  seeks  to  communicate  truth; 
Cardinal  Wiseman  to  infect  with  error:  one 
imparts  the  corrective,  the  other  disease: 
they  are  alike  faulty.  Bishop  Gobat  is  no 
better  than  the  Romish  emissary,  and  the  lat- 
ter no  more  blameable  than  the  Protestant 
bishop : they  had  each  touched  the  bounds 
of  a sister  episcopacy,  and  the  Episcopate  is 
the  vital  and  saving  element  of  a church,  whe- 
ther it  cover  truth  or  error,  and,  as  such,  ought 
never  be  interfered  with ; and  Bishop  Gobat, 
in  his  solicitude  to  save  souls,  is  as  one  who, 
“ actuated  by  malice  against  all  mankind, fin  s 
indiscriminately  a loaded  gun  into  a crowded 
thoroughfare;”  and  thus,  professedly  in  its 
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zeal  for  episcopacy,  but  really  in  its  hostility 
to  Gospel  teaching,  the  “ Christian  Remem- 
brancer ” permits  in  its  pages  a bishop  to  be 
compared  to  the  juvenile  delinquent,  who,  in 
contravention  of  the  captain’*  order  prohi- 
biting ship’s  boys  fishing  from  the  vessel’s 
sides,  is  found  lurking  in  the  main  chains  with 
a line  and  a hook,  and,  when  taxed  with  dis- 
obedience, indignantly  urges,  “No,  Sir,  I 
was  not  fishing:  I was  only  setting  night - 
fins#.”  And  then  follows  the  application, 
“ He  merely  lets  drop  the  line  : there  is,  to  be 
sore,  a hook,  baited,  perhaps,  at  one  extre- 
mity, probably  at  the  end  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  water : how  that  may  be  he  is  not 
quite  certain,  as  he  looks  another  way,  and 
walks  off  without  further  notice.  Happening 
to  pass  the  spot  again,  his  curiosity  is  inte- 
rested by  a wriggling,  the  struggles,  probably, 
of  a spirit  * engaged  in  research.’  And  now 
be  looks  you  fully  in  the  face,  and  wants  to 
know  if  it  be  not  his  duty  as  a Christian  to 
help  the  unlucky  fish— if  fish  there  be,  and 
there  probably  is— out  of  his  uncomfortable 
position,  into  which  he  has  done  nothing,  you 
see,  to  bring  him.  Would  you,  caviller,  like 
to  be  left  to  wriggle  on  the  hook  of  eager  in- 
quiry? Surely  no.  But  is  he,  therefore,  a 
‘ fisher  of  men’  in  these  forbidden  eastern 
waters  ? No,  indeed,  he  is  only  a setter  of 
* night  lines.’  The  defence  need  surprise  no 
one,  though  one  may  notice  the  relishing 
naivete  with  which  your  true  Protestant  turns 
Jesuit  And  how,  we  would  ask,  is  the  writer 
of  the  above  sentence  to  be  classified?  True 
Protestant  he  certainly  is  not : what  affinity 
he  has  with  the  other  designation  we  leave  at 
the  door  of  his  conscience.  We  would  only 
say,  that  the  tactics  of  the  “Christian  Remem- 
brancer,” in  this  its  101st  Number,  have 
not  been  wise  or  well  chosen.  The  two  arti- 
cles, “The  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Indian  Episcopate,”  and  “ Bishop  Gobat 
and  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,”  ought  not  to 
have  been  placed  in  such  proximity.  In  the 
first  of  these  articles,  under  the  pretext  of  great 
reverence  for  bishops  “ as  such,”  and  a deep 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  their  office, 
a fierce  attack  is  made  on  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  ; but  in  the  second  article,  in- 
stead of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a 
bishop  becomes  the  object  of  vituperation, 
tod  is  shamefully  lampooned.  The  Episcopacy 
is  only  the  pretext.  The  true  animus  is  a 
bitter  hostility  to  pure  evangelism,  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself;  a spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  so  strong,  that  even  bishops  them- 
selves, when  evangelical,  meet  no  mercy. 

But  a little  further.  The  Church  Missio- 


nary Society  has  urged,  in  moderate  and  be- 
coming language,  that  “ measures  may  be 
adopted  for  defining  the  episcopal  powers, 
and  the  relative  ecclesiatical  position  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  previously  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  new  bishoprics  in  India.” 
Forthwith  the  Society  is  denounced  to  be  an 
anti-episcopalian  conspiracy,  “ casting  the 
frame  of  its  action  into  another  mould  than 
that  of  the  church.”  Its  effrontery  is  thus 
rebuked — “The  Episcopate  is  under  law; 
it  has  its  place  known  and  recognised  in 
Christ’s  church  ; its  general  powers  in 
spiritual  matters  have  been  long  since  defined ; 
its  rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties,  in 
regard  to  the  other  order  of  the  ministry,  are 
well  ascertained.  It  is  not  for  any  associated 
body  of  churchmen,  lay  or  clerical,  that 
brings  itself  into  collision  with,  and  that  dis- 
putes those  rights  and  duties,  to  charge  the 
Episcopate  with  undefined  powers  or  arbi- 
trary authority.”  “ The  bishop  is  under  law.” 
True,  like  every  other  office  and  relation  in 
which  men  are  placed,  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities are  clearly  defined ; but,  as  in  other 
offices  and  duties,  the  individual  charged  for 
a time  with  such  responsibilities  may  be 
either  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  his  obligations, 
or  indisposed  to  compliance,  and  he  may  thus 
act  against  the  law  of  his  office.  If  the  writer 
in  the  “ Christian  Remembrancer”  can  show 
us,  not  only  that  the  office  is  under  law,  but 
that  the  individuals  introduced  into  this 
office  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  deviation  from  that  law,  then, 
of  course,  an  office  so  peculiar  and  super- 
natural in  its  action  is  elevated  far  above  all 
human  arrangements.  But  if  bishops,  like 
other  men,  may  do  wrong,  may  judge  erro- 
neously, or,  from  other  causes,  commit  them- 
selves to  a course  of  action  which  hinders 
instead  of  helping  the  Gospel,  then  is  it  for 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  interests 
of  the  church  at  large,  that  such  measures  be 
adopted  as  may  provide,  as  much  as  possible, 
against  such  abuse  of  office.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  the  form  of  ordaining  or  consecrating 
an  archbishop  or  bishop,  there  is  an  express 
reference  to  this  principle,  and  the  designate 
is  empowered  to  exercise,  not  absolute  or 
irresponsible  authority,  but  such  as  be  has  by 
God’s  word ; nay,  more  : lest  he  should  be 
disposed  to  pass  the  limits  there  assigned  to 
him,  and,  through  defective  conscientiousness 
disregard  injunctions  such  as  these— “ Rebuke 
not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a father,  and 
the  younger  men  as  brethren “ Against 
an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation  but  before 
two  or  three  witnesses,”  &c.;  he  is  re- 
minded that  there  are  secular  laws  which 
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have  force  in  this  respect,  and  which  restrain 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  place  the 
necessary  restraint  upon  themselves ; and  that 
the  authority  exercised  by  him  is  to  be  such 
**  as  shall  be  committed  by  the  ordinance  of 
this  realm.”  Such  safeguards  exist  in  this 
eountry — laws  which  define  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  and  intervene  to  preserve 
the  weaker  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
stronger.  They  are  intended  as  restraints  on 
men,  in  whatever  position,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  who  would  otherwise  abuse 
the  power  and  authority  entrusted  to  them. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
request  that  like  precautions  may  be  ex- 
tended to  our  colonial  possessions  and  depen- 
dencies. For,  at  present,  what  is  the  status 
ef  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  in  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  the 
bishop  ? Rather  that  of  “ stipendiary  curates 
than  of  beneficed  clergymen  ; for  a bishop 
in  England  cannot  refuse  a licence  or  institu- 
tion to  a benefice  without  assigning  a reason 
which  will  bear  investigation  before  a Court 
ofCommon  Law ; nor  can  he  deprive  a clergy- 
man of  his  benefice  without  a judicial  pro- 
cess. But  no  law  has  provided  any  such 
oheck  in  the  case  of  Missionaries.  The  bishop 
has  the  power  of  withholding  a licence,  or  of 
withdrawing  it,  at  his  sole  discretion,  without 
assigning  any  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  stipen- 
diary curates  in  this  country.”  This  assuredly 
is  not  satisfactory.  Societies  and  Committees 
also  have  their  duties  to  perform.  The  writer 
of  the  article  under  review  is  pleased  to  admit 
that  “ Societies  are  a recognised  agency  in  our 
church.”  If  so,  then  they  have  their  duties 
and  their  rights.  Yet  our  impugner  appears 
to  question  this.  “We  are  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand what  rights  these  are.”  We  will  reply 
in  the  language  of  the  late  Bishop  f Calcutta, 
an  authority  not  unfrequently  referred  to  in 
this  diatribe  on  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he  cannot  object. 
Writing  to  the  Calcutta  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee, May  26th,  1837,  he  says — “The 
Missionary  Committees  have  a far  greater 
latitude  in  India  than  lay-patrons  at 
home.  On  presenting  his  clerk  to  the  bishop, 
the  patron  at  home  is  functus  officio . The 
clergyman  is  removed,  on  being  once  insti- 
tuted and  licensed,  totally  and  for  ever  from 
the  patron,  and  is  transferred  to  the  super- 
intending of  the  bishop.  The  patron  has 
nothing  whatever  more  to  do  with  him.” 
But  in  India  the  Committee  is,  (1.)  the 
continued  paymaster  of  the  Missionary 
after  he  is  duly  licensed,  for  institution  and 
induction  there  are  none.  (2.)  They  corre- 
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pond  with  him.  (3.)  They  supply  him  with 
catechists.  (4.)  They  report  his  chief  pro- 
ceedings home.  (6.)  They  propose  removals 
and  changes  of  station  to  the  bishop. 
(6.)  They  exercise  unavoidably  an  influence 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  mere  lay-patron, 
and  are  aiding,  in  a variety  of  ways,  to  the 
comfortable  and  honourable  discharge  of  the 
Missionary’s  most  exalted  and  most  spiritual 
duties.”  Moreover,  these  its  rights  a Com- 
mittee is  bound  to  exercise.  There  is  a foot- 
note to  the  article  in  question,  which,  in  some 
half-dozen  lines,  contains  more  common  sense 
than  is  to  be  found  in  half-a-dozen  pages  of 
the  essay  to  which  it  is  appended,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  added  by  some  wiser 
head,  like  a drag  on  the  dangerous  velocity 
of  a locomotive  : it  is  this,  “ while,  however, 
we  would  vindicate  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  bishop,  we  are  far  from  calling  in  question 
the  special  duty  which  belongs  to  every  Society, 
as  trustee  of  charitable  funds,  of  the  disposal 
of  which  it  must  give  a full  and  strict  account. 
Every  Missionary  Society  is  bound,  in  fidelity 
to  its  contributors,  to  satisfy  itself  that  proper 
agents  are  chosen  to  engage  in  the  work.  When 
chosen,  they  are  under  the  bishop’s  jurisdic- 
tion ; but  the  Society  is  still  bound  to  ascer- 
tain, by  communications  from  themselves, 
that  they  are  engaged  in  work  of  the  cha- 
racter contemplated  by  the  Society,  and  to 
inform  itself  of  the  results  of  such  work.” 
Societies,  then,  have  their  duties,  and  bishops 
have  their  duties.  How  desirable  that  the 
respective  boundaries  of  these  jurisdictions 
be  clearly  defined,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding.  Is  it  surprising, 
in  the  present  uncertainty  of  these  relation- 
ships, that  perplexities  have  occurred,  and 
misunderstandings  sometimes  arisen  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Society  abroad  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  ? They  have  not  been 
confined  to  our  Society.  The  writer  before 
us  has  busied  himself  in  calling  up  some  of 
the  old  difficulties  which  have  long  been 
buried  in  oblivion.  We,  too,  did  we  think  it 
our  duty  so  to  do,  might  search  into  the  trans- 
actions of  other  Societies,  and  we  should  find 
there  like  experiences.  But  we  affirm,  that 
with  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  the  danger 
of  such  collisions  necessarily  increases ; and 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties.  Com- 
mittees at  home,  bishops  abroad — Missiona- 
ries, nay,  above  all,  the  truth  of  God,  which 
grievously  suffers  when  collisions  take  place — 
we  ask  for  an  adjustment  of  these  relation- 
ships. “It  is  impossible  not  to  apprehend 
occasional  contrariety  of  judgment  on  prac- 
tical operations,  between  a bishop  personally 
taking  part  in  the  work,  and  the  Missionaries 
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long  engaged  in  it,  or  the  Committee  with 
whom  the-  funds  are  entrusted ; and  that  par- 
tialities will  exist  for  particular  systems  of 
operation.  Such  contrarieties  or  particularities 
in  a settled  church  create  little  trouble,  be- 
cause all  parties  have  their  prescribed  depart- 
ments of  labour ; but  in  Missionary  operations 
■othing  is  yet  defined.  When  such  contra- 
rieties of  judgment,  therefore,  have  arisen,  they 
have  interfered  with  the  whole  work  of  a 
Mission.  Every  thing  has  been  checked  and 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  idiosyncracies  of 
a spiritual  ruler.  The  Committee  abstain 
from  citing  the  instances ; but  they  plead  for 
the  avoidance  of  the  risk,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  may  prevent  its  occurrence 
in  India.” 

But  against  all  such  arrangements,  the 
school  of  which  the  writer  in  the  “ Christian 
Remembrancer  ” is  an  exponent,  protests  totis 
riribus . They  want  the  extension  of  an  Epi- 
scopate, unlimited  in  its  power,  and  capable, 
therefore,  of  arbitrary  action  : and  why  ? Be- 
cause it  is  only  such  an  Episcopate  that  it  can 
hope  to  use  in  contravention  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  an  irresponsible  Espiscopate  be  promoted 
on  the  scale  which  is  now  contended  for,  and 
we  shall  next  see  with  what  indefatigable  ear- 
nestness the  anti-evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  will  labour  to  fill  it  with 
persons  of  its  own  selection ; and  then  will 
come  the  great  effort  to  extrude  the  pure 
Gospel  from  the  existing  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ini- 
tiation on  evangelical  principles  of  any  new 
Missions. 

It  is  because  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, by  its  memorials  and  statements,  has 
boldly  countermined  these  secret  operations, 
that  it  has  been  assailed  with  such  severity  : 
no  pains  are  spared  to  inflict  upon  it  serious 
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Distrust  is  sought  to  be  introduced 
between  the  Committee  and  the  friends  of  the 
Society  in  general ; the  clergy  are  addressed 
in  thp  hope  of  estranging  them;  and  the 
bishops  are  summoned  to  withdraw  them- 
selves. The  Church  Missionary  Society  is 
described  as  “ a rising,  encroaching  tyranny 
in  the  church  ;”  but  it  is  because  we  resist  the 
encroachments  of  a tyrannical  principle— a 
principle  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  intolerant 
to  all  who  refuse  to  be  coerced  into  servility 
to  its  rule,  that  we  are  so  designated.  We 
cannot,  however,  expect  to  be  more  leni- 
ently dealt  with  than  the  Episcopate.  Our 
libeller  is  pleased  to  say,  We  are  not  among 
those  who  make  an  idol  of  the  Episcopacy.” 
No  doubt  The  article  on  the  Jerusalem 
bishopric  is  conclusive  on  that  point.  “As 
Catholic  Christians,  we  are  something  more 
than  mere  episcopalians.”  We  apprehend  so; 
and  we  would  ask  how  much  is  comprehended 
in  the  expression,  “ Catholic  Christians.”  The 
roots  of  this  principle  have  felt  their  way  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Protestantism,  and  have 
introduced  themselves  into  connexion  with  an- 
other system.  The  idol  lies  in  that  direction, 
and  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
only  an  object  of  adulation  so  far  as  cer- 
tain secret  purposes  are  subserved.  It  is 
altogether  a mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
measure  of  Jesuitism  abides  with  us.  The 
sympathizers  with  Home  have  so  much  need 
in  their  vocation  of  that  peculiar  mode  of 
action,  that  they  have  absorbed  the  whole  o* 
it,  and  have  left  nothing  for  us  but  the 
straightforward  procedure  which  alone  befits 
the  honest  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  here  we  close  this  controversy — 
Si  quis 

Opprobriis  (lignum  laceravit,  integer  ipse ; 

Solventur  risu  tabula ; tu  missus  abibis. 
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A espout  on  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pegu  for  the  year  1855*66,  by  the 
Commissioner,  Major  P.  Phayre,  has  been 
placed  in  our  hands.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  condensed  information  which  it  presents, 
and  the  satisfactory  evidence  which  it  affords 
of  rapid  improvement  in  this  recently  ac- 
quired district. 

We  shall  place  some  extracts  before  our 
readers  bearing  upon  various  points  of  ad- 
ministrative detail. 

“The  country  of  the  Lower  and  Central 
Irrawaddy,  which  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Indian  Empire  in  December  1852,  contains 
about  32,260  square  miles.  It  extends  from 


the  sea,  on  the  south,  to  a line  drawn  along 
the  parallel  of  19  deg.  N.  latitude,  from  the 
Arracan  mountains  on  the  west  as  far  east  as 
the  hills  bordering  the  River  Salween.  This 
tract  comprised  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  districts  extend- 
ing for  fifty  miles  beyond  Prome,  and  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Sitang  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  province  now  to  be  described  is 
situated  in  the  valleys  of  two  rivers,  the  Irra- 
waddy and  the  Sitang.  These  flow  in  a gene- 
ral direction  towards  the  south.  Their  valleys 
are  bounded,  on  either  side,  by  mountain 
ranges.  The  range  on  the  west  of  the 
Irrawaddy  is  that  which  separates  Arracan 
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from  Burmah.  Its  extreme  altitude  is  from 
8000  to  4000  feet.  That  on  the  east  runs 
midway  between  the  Irrawaddy  and  Sitang 
rivers,  and  has  an  altitude  not  exceeding 
1500  feet.  It  is  the  water-shed  from  whence 
tributary  streams  pour,  east  and  west,  into 
the  two  main  rivers.  On  the  slopes  of  this 
central  range  the  finest  teak  forests  are 
situated.  It  is  generally  called,  by  the  Bur- 
mese, Yo-ma,  meaning  backbone  or  main 
range.  On  the  east  of  the  Sitang,  the  first 
range  of  hills,  termed  Poungloung,  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  river,  has  a 
height  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  From  thence, 
as  far  east  as  the  Salween  river,  is  a succes- 
sion of  mountain  ranges,  the  highest  of  which 
is  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  of  these 
mountains  are  covered  with  fine  timber-trees, 
well  adapted  for  house-building  and  general 
purposes.  The  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  in. 
tersected  by  numerous  salt-water  creeks, 
which  are  the  highways  for  communication 
throughout  more  than  10,000  square  miles  of 
country.  Their  banks  are  fringed  with  a 
variety  of  richly  foliaged  mangrove  trees. 
The  land  within  is  a vast  expanse  of  rich 
alluvial  soil,  which,  even  to  the  rude  tillage 
of  the  Burmese  peasant,  scratching  the  earth 
with  a rake  in  small  patches,  which  dot  the 
surface  amidst  boundless  grassy  plains,  returns 
a hundred -fold.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the 
country  the  soil  is  le3s  fertile.  Yet  even  there  it 
is  bountiful,  and  though  the  seasons  are  not  so 
certain,  nor  the  rain  so  abundant,  as  near  the 
sea-coast,  the  husbandman  is  not  depen- 
dent on  one  cereal,  viz.  rice,  but  can  raise  a 
great  variety  of  crops. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  country  above 
indicated  consist  principally  of  three  tribes, 
belonging  to  the  Mongolian  race.  They 
are : — 

1.  The  Burman.  I 3.  Karen. 

2.  Talaing.  | 

These  people  have  no  doubt  emigrated  in 
a remote  period  from  the  great  plateau  of 
Central  Asia,  and,  following  the  courses  of 
the  Salween  and  other  great  rivers,  through 
the  Chinese  Province  of  Yum&n,  have  reached 
the  Irrawaddy  by  the  branch  which  flows 
from  that  country. 

The  first  is  the  dominant  race,  which  has 
held  possession  of  Pegu  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury. The  conquest  of  Pegu  by  Alompra, 
the  founder  of  the  present  royal  firm ily  of 
Burmah,  was  going  on  just  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  original  southern 
limits  of  the  Burman  people  may  be  set  down 
about  Prome  ; but  the  Burmans  have  now 
become  either  really  or  nominally  the  mass 
of  the  population  far  south  of  that  limit. 
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The  Talaing  race  has  probably  inhabited  the 
lower  course  of  the  Irrawaddy  from  a very 
remote  period.  There  is  no  other  race  now 
extant,  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  anterior 
to  it  in  possession  of  the  delta.  To  the  eye  of 
a stranger,  these  people  are  not  distinguish* 
able  from  the  Burmans. 

The  Karens,  divided  into  two  great  tribes, 
are  now  spread  over  the  whole  delta,  and  are 
industrious  agriculturists.  Their  arrival  in 
the  lower  Irrawaddy  is  no  doubt  compara- 
tively a recent  event.  In  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  province  they  inhabit  the  hills, 
whole  clans  residing  together  in  one  long 
barrack-like  shed.  In  the  mountains,  east  of 
the  Sitang  river,  are  tribes  closely  allied  to 
those,  and  called  Karen  by  the  Burmese,  who 
appear  to  be  aboriginal.  Those  of  them 
nearest  to  the  plains,  though  rude,  are  sim- 
ple, truthful,  and  confiding  in  the  British 
Government.  Those  more  remote  live  a life 
of  savage  independence,  and,  with  the  suspi- 
ciousness of  savages,  desire  to  have  little  or 
no  intercourse  with  strangers. 

There  are  a few  other  tribes  in  the  pro- 
vince, but,  being  mere  stragglers  from  else- 
where, it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  their  names.  They  are — 

1.  Khyens.  I 3.  Shans. 

2.  Zabaings.  | 

The  Khyens  are  a numerous  race  in  the 
Arracan  mountains,  where  many  of  their 
clans  are  independent.  The  term  Zabaing 
refers  rather  to  an  occupation  than  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  a race.  The  people  so  called 
are  breeders  of  silk,  worms  in  the  hill  districts. 
The  term  is  probably  a Shan  word,  applied 
to  those  who  first  introduced  the  worms  from 
the  eastward,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  not  now 
understood.  The  Shans  are  emigrants  from 
the  country  of  Laos,  who  have  settled  down 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  small  par- 
ties. All  the  tribes  enumerated  belong  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  family. 

The  Burmese  language  belongs  to  the 
monosyllabic  class,  and  is  probably  allied  to 
the  Thibetan.  The  alphabet  with  which  it  is 
written  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Pali,  and 
has  probably  been  introduced  through  Cey- 
lon. It  is  evident  that  the  Burmese  received 
a knowledge  of  letters,  with  their  religion, 
from  Indian  Buddhist  Missionaries. 

The  Talaing,  or  Mon  language,  though  of 
the  same  general  class  as  the  Burmese,  differs 
considerably  from  it,  as  much  probably  as 
English  does  from  high  German.  It  ap- 
proaches, I believe,  nearer  to  the  Karen  lan- 
guage. The  written  character  has  the  same 
type  as  the  Burman,  but  with  some  specific 
differences. 
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The  Karen  language  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous dialects,  which  vary  so  much  from 
each  other,  that  a Karen  of  the  South  re- 
quires some  continued  intercourse  to  under- 
stand the  tribes  called  Karen  inhabiting  the 
bills  beyong  the  Sitang  river.  The  Karen 
language  was  not  a written  one,  until  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  a modification  of  the 
Burmese  alphabet  was  adapted  to  it  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionaries.  Since  then 
thousands  of  that  people  have  learnt  to  read 
their  own  tongue.” 

Such  is  the  province  generally,  its  physical 
mpect  and  inhabitants. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  and 
the  successive  defeats  of  the  Burmese  army, 
great  confusion  ensued.  Rangoon  and 
Bissein  fell  to  our  armies  in  April  1852,  but 
the  British  troops  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
confined  to  the  sea-port  towns,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  became  a prey  to  anar- 
chy. Various  bandit  chiefs  set  up  a pseudo- 
independent authority,  and  carried  on  civil 
wars,  while  the  character  of  the  country  in 
the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy,  intersected  by  a 
net-work  of  creeks,  seriously  impeded  the 
sction  of  land  forces,  and  the  efforts  made  for 
itstranquillization.  This,  however,  was  effected 
so  far  as  the  lower  provinces  were  concerned, 
in  the  spring  of  1858;  but  in  the  north 
affairs  remained  unsettled.  There  was  no 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  country  would  be 
restored  or  otherwise  to  Burmab,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  occurrences  which  took 
place  in  1824, 1825,  1826,  on  the  evacuation  of 
Pegu  by  the  British,  when  all  who  had  been 
active  in  affording  to  them  assistance  were 
not  only  deprived  of  their  estates  by  the 
Barmeae  Government,  but  some  of  them  put 
to  death  on  various  pretences,  caused  many 
to  stand  aloof  from  us.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  early  part  of  1855,  the  British  rule  had 
been  extended  over  the  entire  province,  and 
even  the  district  of  Tharawaddy,  stretching 
eighty  miles  in  length  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  amidst  the  hills  and  dense 
forests  of  whose  eastern  boundary  the  turbu- 
lent had  found  for  years  a secure  shelter,  was 
reduced  to  order. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  has  been 
diligently  employed  in  carrying  out  various 
ptas  of  improvement.  The  province  lias 
been  divided  into  six  districts,  Rangoon, 
Basiem,  Henzada,  Tharawaddy,  Prome,  and 
Tboungoo.  Local  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed ; a river  police  organized ; a line  of 
demarcation  made  for  the  protection  ot  the 
northern  frontier;  and  defensive  posts  erected 
along  the  line,  from  the  Amman  hills  on  the 
west,  to  the  central  range  which  lies  mid- 


way between  the  Irrawaddy  and  Sitang 
rivers.  A regiment,  the  Pegu  Light  In- 
fantry, composed  of  natives  of  the  pro- 
vince, has  been  raised  and  disciplined,  and  is 
employed  in  garrisoning  these  frontier  posts. 
The  revenue  in  two  years  has  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  two-fifths  to  one.  Rice, 
almost  the  only  grain-product  of  the  country, 
is  greatly  increasing  in  cultivation,  the  pro- 
hibition on  its  exportation,  which  existed 
under  the  Burmese  rule,  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  exports  having  advanced 
from  17,344  tons  in  1858-54,  to  120,674  in 
1855-56.  The  town  of  Rangoon,  which,  on 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Burmese  authori- 
ties, has  risen  from  its  ashes,  remodelled  and 
improved.  “ Brick  pathways  have  been 
changed  into  metalled  roads;  narrow  and 
noisome  alleys  into  broad  and  airy  streets; 
bambu  huts  into  neat  houses ; a few  irregu- 
lar pucka  godowns  are  replaced  by  rows  of 
handsome  brick  shops  and  warehouses.  The 
river  frontage  no  loDger  presents  a back  view 
of  squalid  hovels,  tottering  on  a foundation  ot 
foetid  mud,  but  a clear  strand,  wholly  open 
on  the  river  side,  and  on  the  land  side  lined 
by  pucka  houses.  • « . Already  the  river 
teems  with  ships,  bearing  the  colours  of  all 
nations;  the  banks  are  lined  by  a denser 
crowd  of  boats,  plying  between  the  shore  and 
the  shipping,  conveying  to  them  the  produce, 
not  only  of  Pegu,  but  lead,  cutch,  petroleum, 
and  timber,  from  Ava  and  Ameerapoora,  and 
receiving  back  tea,  silk,  crockery,  and  spices 
from  China  and  the  Straits;  wine,  spirits, 
and  tobacco  from  India ; and  the  produce  of 
the  looms  and  factories  of  the  mother  country.” 
But  there  is  one  element  of  improvement 
which  we  regard  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  that  is,  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  province.  So  long  as  a popu- 
lation continues  under  the  influence  of  a false 
religion,  their  fidelity  to  a Christian  Govern- 
ment can  never  be  depended  upon.  Irritated, 
because  deprived  of  political  ascendancy,  the 
false  system  refuses  to  be  concialiated,  mis- 
represents every  act  of  Government,  and 
engenders  suspicion  and  dislike  amongst  the 
people.  Millions  may  be  expended  in  social  im- 
provements ; wise  fiscal  regulations  have  given 
a wholesome  stimulus  to  industry  and  com- 
merce ; yet  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  remain 
without  any  feeling  of  attachment  to  their 
rulers,  which,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  can  be  de- 
pended upon : nay,  the  very  measures  intended 
for  their  good,  through  prevailing  ignorance 
and  superstition,  may  become  the  occasion  of 
deep-seated  disaffection  and  rebellion.  A wise 
Government  will  therefore  regard  with  satis- 
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faction  such  an  increase  of  Christianity  I 
among  its  heathen  subjects  as  is  the  result  of 
conviction  and  of  their  own  choice.  Not 
only  for  its  own  sake  will  it  do  so,  bat  because 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  population  ; 
for  a Christian  Government,  deserving  of  the 
name,  must  know  and  be  convinced  that 
scriptural  Christianity  .is  the  regeneration  of 
nations,  and  that  the  ablest  legislation,  in 
separating  from  this,  can  only  touch  the 
surface  of  society.  It  is  only  as  the  domestic 
circle — the  nation's  inner  life,  is  reached  and 
cleansed — that  a people  can  become  civilized 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression,  for 
otherwise  the  quasi  civilization  which  exists 
will  be  like  that  of  the  Chinese  or  Hindus,  a 
veil  that  renders  indistinct,  but  does  not 
wholly  conceal,  violated  relationships  and 
callous  hearts. 

, And  yet  the  position  of  a Christian  Govern- 
ment is  a delicate  one,  and  requires  discreet 
action.  If  solicitous,  for  the  reasons  already 
referred  to,  that  Christianity  should  become 
acceptable  to  the  people,  it  will  carefully  ab- 
stain from  all  direct  interference.  Political 
power,  secular  influence,  must  rqmain  quite 
apart.  They  have  been  sometimes  used  to 
try  and  check  the  progress  of  Christian  in- . 
quiry  ; but  a just  retribution  has  never  failed 
to  paralyze  the  arm  which  has  been  thus  up- 
lifted against  the  command  of  God,  and  the 
true  interests  of  man.  But  neither  may 
political  influence  be  used  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  That  work  is  only  of  value  as 
it  is  genuine,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be 
secured,  the  people  must  be  left  so  free  and 
uninterfered  with,  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 
ducement to  embrace  it,  save  their  own  con- 
viction of  its  truth. 

. It  is  in  this  respect  that  private  effort,  in 
the  form  of  Missionary  Societies,  comes  in  so 
appropriately  and  seasonably  to  aid  the  action 
of  the  Government.  The  Government  will 
just  so  far  deal  with  the  agents  of  such  or- 
ganizations, as  to  secure  to  them  a fair 
hearing.  Violence  shall  not  be  suffered  to 
obstruct  them.  So  long  as  they  are  discreet 
they  shall  be  free  to  move  and  free  to  act 
amongst  the  people.  The  Government  may 
well  secure  such  liberty  to  men  who, 
although  by  a separate  action,  are  supple- 
menting its  efforts,  and  accomplishing  results, 
which,  however  desirable,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  any  human  legislation  to  attain.  Yet 
while  the  Government  withholds  itself  from 
all  attempts,  either  by  bribery  or  compulsion, 
to  force  on  the  action  of  Christianity,  it  will 
not,  if  it  be  wise,  discourage  or  misrepresent 
the  proceedings  of  faithful  Missionaries.  It 
will  not  look  coldly  on  their  labours,  or  view 
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with  distrust  the  nett  and  restorative  energy 
which  they  are  introducing  into  the  stagnant 
mass.  They  will  not  speak  of  the  work  of 
evangelization  as  a dangerous  experiment, 
calculated  to  disaffect  the  natives,  and  pro- 
voke disturbance  or  rebellion.  The  progress 
of  Christian  truth  is  not  by  a sudden  violence, 
but  by  a gradual,  and,  in  many  instances, 
scarcely  perceptible  progress.  Disturbances 
will  occasionally  take  place  in  families,  asoae 
more  advanced  than  the  rest,  under  strong 
convictions,  casts  his  idols  to  the  moles  tad 
to  the  bats ; and  a district  be  disquieted  for  a 
season  from  similar  causes  on  an  extensive 
scale.  These,  however,  are  short-lived  agita- 
tions, and  soon  quiet  down  again,  while  every 
new  acquisition  which  Christianity  makes 
is  an  advance  towards  permanent  tranquillize- 
tion,  and  the  establishment  of  Christian 
government  on  a settled  basis.  So  long  as 
Missionaries  are  discreet,  even  although,  for  a 
season,  untoward  issues  should  arise,  a ruler, 
who  has  a just  sense  of  his  position,  will  feel 
that  he  dare  not  interfere  to  embarrass  or 
to  stay  their  action  : that  would  be  disloyally 
and  presumptuously  to  employ  the  power 
with  which  he  has  been  entrusted  against  the 
interests  of  Him  whom  the  Father  has  exalted 
at  bis  right  hand,  that  “ at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow."  He  dare  not  do  it : 
it  would  be  to  insure,  at  no  distant  period, 
his  own  overthrow.  As  experienoe  has 
already  shown  in  India,  the  heathen,  from 
whom  be  had  discouraged  the  Gospel,  and 
forced  it  away,  would  eventually  become  his 
direst  enemies,  and,  by  a just  retribution,  the 
disquietude  and  rebellion  which  he  bad 
dreaded,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  an  unio- 
structed  and  ignorant  people,  and  grappling 
with  him  as  with  a giant's  strength,  would 
threaten  either  the  subversion  of  his  rule,  or  a 
costly  expenditure,  in  order  to  its  perpetuation, 
of  money  and  of  men.  If  it  be,  therefore,  the  pari? 
of  a wise  ruler  to  look  with  a friendly  aspect 
on  the  advancement  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  heathen  placed  under  his  care,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  And,  that  in  the  Government  report  on 
the  province  of  Pegu  there  is  just  that 
measure  of  notice  bestowed  on  Missionary 
action  and  it9  results  which  we  think  to  be 
desirable.  The  labours  of  Missionaries  am 
not  ignored,  neither  are  they  aggressed 
upon,  and  unkindly  dealt  with,  but  they  are 
acknowledged,  and  favourably  referred  to. 
The  results  are  indeed  important.  Even 
within  the  province  of  Pegu,  the  Christian 
converts  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  population,  and  we  may  anticipate  a 
still  more  rapid  extension. 

“ ^he  actual  number  of  Christum  oonwsrte 
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among  the  Karens,  in  the  province  of  Pegu, 
h 10,322  persons.  These,  with  their  families, 
sake  a probable  number  of  60,000  souls 
under  instruction  or  Christian  influence. 
These  are  Protestants.  The  Catholic  Missio- 
naries have  probably  one  thousand  converts. 
Those  of  the  Karens  who  reside  amongst  the 
Burmese  and  Takings  in  the  delta  of  the  Irra- 
waddy have  generally  become  Buddhists ; 
while  tboee  living  amidst  the  hills,  like  all  the 
bill  tribes  of  Indo-Chinese  race,  worship  the 
spirits  of  the  mountains  and  the  streams,  by 
offerings  of  food  and  flowers,  by  feasting  and 
revelry*  The  regular  periods  of  worship,  when 
whole  tribes  unite  in  a demonstration,  are 
only  observed  at  seed-time  *nd  harvest.  The 
•Burmese,  Takings,  Zabaings,  and  Sbans,  are 
Baddhists  of  the  atheistic  school.” 

• Favourable  mention  is  made,  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  report,  of  the  educational 
measures  of  the  same  Missionaries. 

9uch  notices  of  Missionary  action  the  Pegu 
Ceaunisrioner  felt  it  his  duty  to  introduce  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  province,  amidst  the 
convulsions  of  India,  has  remained  undis- 
turbed, so  much  so  as  to  be  enabled,  without 
danger  to  itself,  to  surrender  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Calcutta  Government  the  European 
forces  stationed  at  Rangoon  and  other  places, 
it  aright  have  been  concluded  that  onr  high 
officials  at  home,  if  they  could  not  have  con- 
jured in  regarding  the  progress  of  Christianity 
as  an  element  of  improvement,  would  at  least 
have  been  dilenft.  We  regret  to  say  that  this 
has  not  been  the  case. 

On  July  27th  there  was  kid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords  the  copy  of  a letter, 
heariug  date  April  28, 1868,  from  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  to  the  Chairman,  Ac.,  of  the  East- 
kdk  Company.  That  paper  we  have  not 
time  to  deal  with  at  present.  Suffice  it  to 
toy,  that  it  insists  upon  a reversal  of  the  edu- 
cational measures  which  have  been  in  pro- 
•gftts  ia  India  since  1864  and  that  more 
especially  does  it  direct  itself  against  grants- 
io-aid  to  Missionary  schools.  These  are  con- 
demned as  compromising  the  Government 
vith  that  which  is  designated  as  a system  of 
proselytisro,  and  thus  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  empire  u by  exciting  the  apprehension 
that  the  Government  desires,  through  educa- 
tion, to  convert  the  people.” 

To  this  procedure  of  giving  grants-in-aid 
to  Missionaries  the  noble  writer  of  the  letter 
chiefly  attributes  “ the  almost  unanimous 
mutiny  of  the  Bengal  array,  as  well  as  very 
extensive  indications  of  a hostile  feeling  among 
the  people.” 

. Now.  we  put  it  to  any  reasonable  man, 


whether  it  be  credible,  possible,  that  a 
system  which  had  been  in  existence  not  so 
much  as  three  years  when  the  disturbances 
broke  out,  could,  within  so  short  a time,  have 
excited  so  serious  and  extensive  a re- 
bellion? Here  is  a deep-seated  conspiracy 
planned  with  great  subtilty,  and  pervading 
the  entire  of  the  Bengal  army  and  Presidency, 
so  that  there  was  scarcely  one  native  re- 
giment which  had  not  its  band  of  con^ 
spirators  diligently  occupied  in  disaflecting 
the  body,  and  thus  co-operating  with  one 
great  movement  which  was  in  progress 
through  the  land  ; and  yet  this  upheaving 
of  many  thousands,  in  one  tremendous  con- 
vulsion—which,  after  gigantic  efforts  upon 
the  part  of  England,  is  still  like  the  sea,  when, 
in  its  swollen  and  agitated  state,  it  exhibits  the- 
force  of  the  hurricane  that  has  but  just  ex- 
pended its  fury  and  passed  away— has  been 
chiefly  caused,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  late 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  by  some 
grants-in-aid  which  have  been  given  to  a fevV 
Missionary  schools  throughout  the  land,  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  from  1864  to  1857.  But 
this  opinion,  fraught  as  it  is  with  absurdity,  k 
sustained  by  a memorandum  from  Sir  G.  R. 
Clerk,  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Board,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  18  by  accumulative  evidenco 
brought  together  from  various  quarters  to 
confirm  the  position  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 
This  document  will  no  doubt  receive  all  this 
attention  that  it  merits,  and  Will  be  taken  to 
pieces  by  abler  hands  than  ours.  But  how 
much  it  is  worth  as  a body  of  evidence,  the 
accuracy  and  impartiality  of  which  may  be 
depended  upon,  our  readers  will  best  judge 
from  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  tho 
province  of  Pegu.  We  shall  first  place  before 
our  readers  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk's  annotations  on 
Major  Phayre's  report,  and  then  indicate  some- 
few  points  which  we  consider  not  unworthy 
of  their  attention. 

t(  An  instance  of  our  supercilious  disregard 
of  the  existing  institutions  of  others,  com- 
bined with  what  would  be  a ridiculous,  were  it 
not  so  dangerous  an  obtrusion  of  our  own,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Commissioner's  official 
report  on  Pegu,  in  1855-50.  Thus,  4 Although, 
the  revenue  system,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
which  existed  under  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment, was  extraordinarily  clumsy,  yet  it  was 
not  oppressive,  and  appears  to  have  suited 
the  people,  and  to  have  been  acceptable  to 
them.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  had 
abundance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  generally 
comfortable  houses. 

44  4 Throughout  the  province,  as  elsewhere 
in  Burmah,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  lari- 
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guage  in  the  Buddhist’s  monasteries.  There  are 
few  villages  without  one  of  these  establish- 
ments. The  phoongees,  or  monks,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  and  offerings  of  the 
people,  and  are  the  national  schoolmasters. 

“ 4 Female  education  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. Girls  are  taught  in  private  schools, 
by  lay  masters,  or  by  women  who  have  taken 
religious  vows.  They  would  not  be  admitted 
at  the  monasteries.’ 

“Then  comes  our  onslaught,  preparatory 
to  a large  amount  of  self-laudation. 

44  4 Normal  schools  have  been  commenced 
by  the  American  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Ran- 
goon and  elsewhere.  The  (British)  Govern- 
ment have  made  a donation  of  2000  rupees  to 
the  Rttngoon  normal  school  (Missionary). 

44  4 The  Rev.  Mr.  Simons,  a Missionary  be- 
longing to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  at  Prome,  visits  that  jail  (British)  on 
each  Sunday,  and  discourses  with  the  prisoners 
(natives).  He  informs  me  that  he  has  hopes 
of  having  effected  good  among  them.’ 

44  Now  this  is  an  unjustifiable  proceeding 
towards  helpless  confined  prisoners  of  another 
persuasion,  whose  own  priests,  if  attempting 
to  enter  the  jail,  would  have  a bayonet  at 
their  breasts  in  an  instant.  Moreover,  escaped 
convicts  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  retaliate 
this  endurance  of  any  degree  of  suffering  be- 
yond that  whicb  may  have  been  judicially 
awarded. 

44  When  there  ensue  bloodshed  and  anarchy, 
such  as  prevail  now  in  India,  it  is  not  the 
American  Government  which  feels  the  degra- 
dation and  insult  that  are  hurled  by  indignant 
masses  at  the  public  authorities. 

44  4 Jail  discipline,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
scarcely  had  a commencement  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pegu.  During  the  year  1853,  out- 
breaks, almost  simultaneously,  occurred  in 
every  jail  in  the  province.  In  these,  numbers 
of  lives  were  sacrificed.  This  result  was  un- 
avoidable, for  the  prisoners  made  desperate 
attempts  to  escape,  and,  in  many  cases,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  arms  of  their  guards^’ 

44  The  official  records  show  that  these  out- 
breaks also  occurred  in  jails  in  some  of  our 
oldest  districts  in  India;  that  experienced  ma- 
gistrates have  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
conforming  to  4 circulars  ’ for  overcoming 
certain  caste  prejudices  without  disturbance  ; 
but  the  Government  appear  to  have  known  so 
little  of  the  people  of  India,  that  they  have 
persevered  with  no  better  support  than  the 
sympathizing  Native  Infantry.” 

Now  the  passage,  as  it  reads,  is  calculated 
to  produce  false  impressions.  The  reader 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  paragraphs 
taken  from  the  Pegu  Commissioner’!  report 
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are,  in  the  original  document,  in  as  close  con- 
nexion with  each  other  as  they  appear  to  be 
in  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk’s  memorandum.  Thus 
regarded,  the  impressions  to  which  they  tend 
are  as  follows — that  the  people,  under  the 
Burmese  Government,  were  in  a comfortable 
and  prosperous  condition,  so  as  to  render 
little  interference  necessary  on  our  part,  and 
that  they  might  very  advantageously  be  left 
in  the  condition  in  which  we  found  them; 
that  the  people  were  provided  with  their  own 
educational  establishments,  where  they  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  efforts  inclusive 
even  of  female  education  to  a considerable 
extent;  that  notwithstanding  this,  American 
Missionaries  had  intruded  their  normal 
schools,  and  other  measures  of  the  same  na- 
ture, on  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  which  the  Governor  of  Pegu  had  sup- 
plemented by  grants-iu-aid ; that  American 
Missionaries  had  even  been  permitted  to  visit 
the  jail,  and  discourse  with  the  prisoners,  a 
44  precipitate  innovation  on  jail  discipline,” 
which  has  already  caused  irritation  and  at- 
tempts at  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  prison- 
ers ; and  which,  if  suffered  to.  continue,  will 
issue  in  more  formidable  disturbances:  and 
then  we  are  forewarned,  44  When  there  ensue 
bloodshed  and  anarchy,  such  as  prevail  now 
in  India,  it  is  not  the  American  Government 
which  feels  the  degradation  and  insult  that 
are  hurled  by  indignant  masses  at  the  public 
authorities.” 

Now  if  our  readers  suppose  that  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  one  another  in  the  original  document, 
which  they  appear  to  do  in  the  above  passage, 
they  are  greatly  deceived.  They  are  extracts 
taken  from,  various  parts  of  the  report,  broken 
off  from  their  legitimate  connexion  with  other 
passages  which  modify  the  meaning,  and  very 
ingeniously  adjusted,  so  as  to  answer  a pur- 
pose and  imply  conclusions  with  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do. 

The  first  extract  in  the  compilation  is  Sec- 
tion 133  in  the  report,  p.  28,  a part  of  the 
chapter  on  revenue ; and,  if  all  that  be  re- 
quisite to  the  well-being  of  a people  is  that 
they  have  abundance  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  generally  comfortable  houses,  the  people 
of  Pegu,  in  these  respects,  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  provided  for.  But  what  was 
their  moral  state,  for  we  are  not  speaking  of 
mere  animals,  bnt  of  men?  We  refer  to  the 
criminal  returns,  and  find  first-class  crimes 
in  fearful  prominence:  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  of  such  cases  — crimes  accompanied 
with  murder— having  been  perpetrated  daring 
a single  year,  in  a population  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a quarter  6f  souls.  44  The  cool 
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and  deliberate  way  the  Burmese  commit  mur- 
der is  remarkable.  They  appear  to  place  no 
value  on  life.”  Snch  is  the  millennial  state 
to  which  the  population  had  attained  under 
the  happy  influence  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
and  the  educational  efforts  of  Buddhist  monks. 
44  Perhaps  the  main  oause  of  the  disregard  of 
human  life  which  exists  may  be  traced — pa- 
radoxical thongh  it  be —to  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion, which  forbids  the  taking  of  all  animal 
life,  but  draws  no  broad  distinction  between 
the  life  of  the  lower  animals  and  that  of  man. 
When  the  passions  are  excited,  the  feeble 
bonds,  which  refrain  from  murder,  are  soon 
burst  asunder.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that, 
at  the  capital,  it  is  infinitely  easier  now  to 
compound  for  the  killing  of  a man  than  the 
killing  of  an  ox.”  Other  crimes  are  frequent, 
such  as  assaults  with  wounding,  the  dhas,  a 
generic  name  for  knife,  dagger,  &c.,  being 
always  at  hand,  and  quarrels  frequently 
leading  to  bloodshed ; but  we  pass  on  to  the 
matter  of  jails,  and  it  appears  that,  during  the 
year  1653,  44  outbreaks  almost  simultaneously 
occurred  in  every  jail  in  the  province.”  What 
caused  these  emeules  ? The  intrusion  of 
American  Missionaries  into  the  jails  on  Sun- 
days ? Not  at  all.  The  specific  cause,  al- 
though entirely  omitted  in  Sir  G.  R.  Clerk’s 
memorandum,  is  expressly  given  in  the  re- 
port It  is  as  follows— 

44  Under  the  Burmese  Government,  crimi- 
nals were  either  executed  with  despatch,  or 
after,  even  for  the  most  heinous  offences,  a few 
weeks  or  months’  confinement,  they  were 
generally  released  on  payment  of  a fine,  or 
sometimes  by  intercession  of  the  Buddhist 
monks.  After  the  province  became  British, 
and  when  men  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  terms  of  seven,  ten,  or  more  years, 
they  at  first  never  appear  to  have  supposed 
that  this  was  any  thing  more  than  a nominal 
sentence.  Their  relatives  used  to  apply  for 
their  release,  as  if  confident  of  its  being 
granted.  When,  however,  they  saw  that 
these  applications  were  not  attended  to,  de- 
spair possessed  them,  and  a general  effort  was 
made  to  escape  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  prisoners  have, 
like  the  rest  of  the  community, 4 settled  down,’ 
and  general  open  risings  in  jail  are  not  heard 
at  During  1856,  one  deperate  attempt  was 
nade  by  convicts  at  work  near  the  river-side 
Rangoon,  to  escape,  but  they  were  all 
retaken.” 

Jail  outbreaks  ia  Pegu  have  had  as*rauch  to 
do  with  Missionary  action  there  as  the  grant- 
in-aid  system  with  the  Indian  mutiny.  There 
to  just  as  much  evidence  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other.  It  is  a gratuitous  assumption  sug- 


gested by  strong  prejudices  against  all  at- 
tempts to  promote  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  To  obey 
the  commands  of  Christ,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  men,  endangers  the  quietude  of  the 
British  empire,  and  therefore  must  needs  be 
subjected  to  every  species  of  discouragement 
and  misrepresentation. 

But  again,  it  might  be  concluded  from  the 
memorandum  that  the  American  Missiona- 
ries, by  the  establishment  of  schools,  were 
unnecessarily  interfering  with  a people,  who 
were  already  sufficiently^  provided  with  edu- 
cational institutions  of  their  own.  Probably, 
in  the  mind  of  some  legislators,  it  is  a matter 
of  perfect  indifference  whether  a child  attend 
a heathen  or  a Christian  school,  and  whether 
he  be  taught  to  worship  idols  or  to  worship 
the  true  God.  We  trust  that  the  Christian 
people  of  this  great  country  are  not  just  yet 
prepared  to  approve  of  snch  opinions,  and 
suffer  them  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon  as 
the  policy  of  England.  Bat  what  will  our 
readers  think  when  they  are  informed  that 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionaries have  mainly  reference  to  a people 
who  have  otherwise  no  schools,  no  educa- 
tional establishments  whatever,  and  who, 
until  the*  Americans  took  them  np  in  the  way 
of  help,  of  necessity  could  neither  read  or 
write,  for  their  language  had  never  been 
reduced  to  writing  ? 

The  extract  in  the  memorandum  beginning 
thus — 44  Throughout  the  province,  as  else- 
where in  Rurmah,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language,  &c.,”  is  to  be  found  in  Sections  164 
and  165  of  the  report  Then  follow  in  the 
report,  Sections  166  and  167 — 

44  Normal  schools  have  been  commenced  at 
the  chief  towns  of  the  districts  of  Rangoon, 
Bassein,  Henzada,  and  Prome,  by  the  Ame- 
rican Baptist  Missionaries.  Village  schools 
have  also  been  opened.  These  are,  almost 
entirely,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Karens. 

44  The  greatest  degree  of  success  appears  to 
have  been  achieved  in  the  Bassein  district* 
where  the  Rev.  Mr*  VanMeter  informs  me  he 
has  thirty-eight  village  schools.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  is  1008  scholars.  These 
schools  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  books  are  supplied 
gratis.  Of  these  schools,  two  are  academies, 
in  which  the  course  of  study  embraces  arith- 
metic, land  surveying,  history,  geography, 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  all  in  the 
Karen  language.  In  the  academies,  also,  the 
pupils  are  instructed  in  theology,  and  they 
are  carried  further,  in  each  branch  of  educa- 
tion, than  the  scholars  in  the  ordinary  village 
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schools.  Attention  is  likewise  paid  to  Bur- 
mese, as  the  language  of  business  and  of 
intercourse  between  the  several  races  inhabit- 
ing the  country." 

These  paragraphs  are  omitted  in  the  me- 
morandum. They  would  not  have  sustained 
the  accusation  of  “a  supercilious  disregard 
of  existing  institutions/1  there  having  been 
no  institutions  existing  among  the  Karens 
which  could  have  been  disregarded.  It  an- 
swered better  the  purpose  of  those — who  wish 
to  misrepresent  the  persuasive  and  gentle 
change  In  opinion*  and  inclination  which 
Christianity,  when  introduced  like  leaven 
into  the  mass,  is  sure  to  produce,  as  a dan- 
gerous system  of  proselytisin— so  to  garble 
the  extracts,  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  educational  measures  of  the  Missio- 
naries were  directed,  not  to  the  Karens,  but 
the  Burmese. 

But  again,  “The  British  Government  have 
tntede  a donation  of 2000  rupees  to  the  Rangoon 
Normal  School  (Missionary)."  So  runs  the 
memorandum.  Notification  of  this  fact  thus 
appears  in  the  report — “The  Government 
have  made  a donation  of  2000  rupees  to  the 
Rangoon  'normal  school,  where  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  197  Karen  scholars.” 
These  concluding  words  the  memorandum 
Omits,  and  in  place  of  them  substitutes  the 
owe  ominous  word,  “ Missionary." 

What  shall  our  readers  think  of  garbling 
Otich  as  this?  The  reactionary  policy  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Ellenborough  is  a very  serious 
proceeding,  carrying  with  it  heavy  respon- 
sibility, and  at  least  requiring,  before  decided 
upon,  very  careful  and  impartial  considera- 
tion. We  might  have  ventured  to  entertain 


the  hope,  that,  with  the  resignation  of  tbs 
noble  Lord  from  the  Board  of  Control,  tbs 
letter  recommending  it  would  have  passed 
into  oblivion.  But  this  is  wot  the  case. 
Written  on  April  28th,  it  is  ordered  to  bo 
printed  on  July  27th,  and  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  An  unexpected  pro- 
minence has  been  given  to  it.  It  has  beet 
referred  to  by  the  new  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  as  embodying  the  principles 
which,  for  the  present  at  least,  are  to  regolsts 
the  Government  of  India. 

In  Lord  Stanley’s  reply  to  the  deputstioa 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  various  Miwio 
nary  Societies,  he  was  pleased  to  state— 
“ Having  been  questioned  with  respect  to  tbs 
paper  which  has  lately  been  issued,  oontaining 
a letter  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s,  and  a me- 
morandum by  Sir  George  Clerk,  I am  bound 
to  say  that  my  feelings  are  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  those  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
and  Sir  George  Clerk."  Lord  Ellen  borough's 
letter  contains  the  principle  of  which  Lord 
Stanley  approves ; Sir  G.  Clerk’s  memoran- 
dum the  evidence  in  support  thereof.  Ws 
ask  our  readers,  is  the  latter  a document  to 
he  depended  upon  ? We  have  dealt  with  oue 
portion  of  it : but  the  entire  document  is  of 
similar  construction. 

We  desire  to  know  whether  the  country  is 
prepared  to  sanction  so  serious  a retrograda- 
tion  on  no  more  reliable  evidence  than  that 
which  is  presented  in  the  memorandum  of  Sir 
G.  R.  Clerk  ? We  can  only  say,  that  if  it 
be,  the  policy  will  be  worthy  of  the  arguments 
on  which  it  is  based — a vicious  policy  on  a 
foundation  of  misrepresented  facts. 


MISSIONARY  SKETCHES  IN  NORTH  INDIA  WITH  REFERENCES, 
TO  RECENT  EVENTS.  BY  MRS.  WE1TBRECHT. 


Reobnt  events  have  indeed  given  a painful 
prominence  to  the  Mission  field  of  North. 
India.  If  God’s  people  in  this  country  were 
in  any  measure  forgetful  of  its  claims,  and 
if  the  efforts  put  forth  for  its  evangelization 
were  disproportionate  to  its  necessities,  that 
forgetfulness  has  been  corrected,  it  has  been 
forced  on  our  attention.  Amidst  scenes  of 
unutterable  horror,  and  the  bitter  sufferings 
of  numbers  of  our  countrymen,  we  have  been 
familiarised  with  its  vast  extent,  and  towns 
and  cities,  unknown  in  the  records  of  Missio- 
nary effort,  are  now  well  known.  Whatever 
may  be  the  effect  on  politicians,  this  we  know., 
that  the  determination  of  the  Christian  church 
is  to  labour  more  earnestly  than  ever  for  the 
evangelisation  of  these  provinces,  and  we  ex- 
press the  hope,  that  wherever  European  blood 


has  been  sbed  during  the  late  struggle,  there, 
io  memorial  of  the  dead  aud  in  mercy  to  the 
living,  a Christian  Mission  will  be  com- 
menced, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  such  a 
change  effected,  in  the  people,  that  the  Chris- 
tian children  shall  shudder  at  the  atrocities 
committed  by  their  heathen  parents. 

“ India  has  long  been  crying  to  England 
through  her  Missionaries,  and  the  cry  has 
fallen  unheeded,  even  on  Christian  ears.  A 
cry  of  deep  distress  has  lately  been  heard 
from  those  distant  shores,  which  has  entered, 
not  into  the  ears  only,  but  into  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  families  in  this  laud  ; and,  while 
the  blood  of  England’s  murdered  sous  and 
daughters  is  yet  fresh,  let  us  calmly,  deter- 
minate^, courageously,  enter,  with  quickened 
ardour,  perseverance,  and  energy,  upon  the 
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work  oflodia's  evangelization.  Thus  let 
England  be  avenged  on  her  enemies. 

“That  were  indeed  a glorious  return  to 
make  to  those  who  have  wounded  her  in  her 
tenderest  relations ; and  it  would  be  a return 
worthy  of  the  name  she  bears,  as  a country 
professing  allegiance  to  One  who  bled  and 
died  for  man's  redemption — One  whose  own 
misnoD  from  heaven  to  earth  contains  in  it 
the  spring  and  principle  of  every  mission  of 
mercy,  and  of  grace,  that  can  be  attempted."* 
At  such  a moment,  when  North  India  is 
thus  imprinted  on  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
Mrs. Wei tbrecht ’s interesting  publication  comes 
most  seasonably.  It  blends  the  recollections 
of  the  past  with  the  realities  of  the  present, 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  as  regards  the  fu- 
ture. Names  and  labours  which  ought  never 
be  forgotten,  are  revived  and  placed  before 
the  reader.  He  is  taken  by  the  hand,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  various  Missionary  stations 
from  Calcutta  to  Mirut  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  her  subject,  the  authoress 
groups  together  all  that  is  most  interesting 
for  the  reader  to  reflect  upon,  and  paints  the 
various  scenes  with  an  accuracy  and  freshness 
which  a long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  localities  could  alone  enable  her 
to  do.  We  regret  that  we  have  no  room  for 
other  than  very  limited  extracts,  but  we  shall 
introduce  some  few  passages,  which  we 
doubt  not  will  decide  many  of  our  readers  to 
obtain  the  volume  for  themselves.  The  book 
opens  with  Calcutta,  and,  after  a sketch  of 
various  Missionary  stations,  dedicates  one 
chapter  to  the  solemn  chastisements  which 
have  recently  fallen  on  the  land,  the  dangers 
and  marvellous  preservation  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  heartrending  scenes  which  presented 
themselves,  when  the  survivors  of  the  fearful 
massacres  up  the  country  began  to  arrive. 

“A  great  part  of  the  distress  of  our  coun- 
try-people in  Calcutta  has  arisen  from  the 
coostant  arrivals  of  their  stripped  and  suffer- 
ing friends,  and  the  dreadful  tales  of  woe  all 
had  to  relate.  So  many  of  these  touching 
•tones  have  already  appeared  in  print,  that 
we  will  only  mention  one  or  two,  extracted 
from  private  letters. 

“ ‘ On  going  on  board  the  steamer,  as  it 
was  passing  down  the  river,'  writes  a medical 
roan,  ‘ I beheld  on  the  decks,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  vessel,  English  children,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  running  about  without  a 
•Ingle  garment  of  any  kind  at  ached  to  them  ; 
and  upwards  of  forty  of  these  poor  things  are 
&ow  collected  in  Calcutta,  who  are  too  young 
to  tell  their  names  or  parentage,  and  remain 

* Mrs.  Weitbrecht’s  Missionary  Sketches. 


unclaimed.  In  many  instances*  it  is  scarcely 
known  bow  they  were  preserved;  but  it  would 
seem  chiefly  by  the  compassion  of  Hindd 
villagers,  who  have  in  many  instances  been 
kind  and  pitiful,  and  the  faithfulness  of  na- 
tive nurses,  many  of  whom  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  resign  their 
infant  charges  to  the  murderer's  grasp.* 

“ ‘On  descending  to  the  cabin,  I was 
startled  by  seeing  five  ladies  huddled  toge- 
ther on  the  floor  in  one  corner,  without 
dresses,  and  all  covered  by  one  sheet. 

“ * One  poor  refugee,  the  wife  of  a civilian, 
reached,  in  her  flight,  a village  of  Maitres 
(very  low-caste  Hindus).  They  were  very 
kind  to  her,  and  consulted  for  her  safety. 
She  proposed  to  them  to  feign  herself  a 
corpse,  and  have  flowers  strewed  over  the 
doth  that  covered  her,  if  lour  of  them  would 
carry  her  to  the  river,  as  if  lor  burning,  where 
she  knew  there  was  a boat.  As  these  are  the 
very  people  employed  to  carry  the  dead,  this 
plan  answered  admirably,  and  they  told  those 
who  met  them,  and  inquired  what  they  had 
got,  that  it  was  a relative  of  their  own.' 

“ Thus  she  reached  the  river  side,  found  a 
boat,  embarked,  and  escaped.  It  was  a pure 
act  of  benevolence,  for  she  had  no  reward  to 
give  her  deliverers  ; and  it  shows  that  the 
Hindus  can  do  a kindness  without  a mercer- 
nary  motive,  which  has  sometimes  been  ques- 
tioned by  their  European  masters. 

“ ‘ Another  arrived,  who  was  left,  the  last 
European  female,  among  nearly  two  thousand 
Sepoys,  who  had  been  delivered  by  the  Lord 
out  of  their  hands,  but  how  she  could  hardly 
detail.  For  a month  she  and  her  children 
wandered  up  and  down  the  country,  living  in 
the  jungle  when  man  refused  them  shelter, 
and  feeding  on  whatever  they  could.  In  the 
morning  ahe  would  seek  some  village,  and 
look  out  among  the  women  in  the  streets  for 
one  with  an  infant  at  her  hreast  about  the 
age  of  her  own,  which  she  would  hold  up  to 
her,  to  let  it  speak  its  awn  wants  and  tale  of 
early  sorrow.  Some  women  thus  appealed  to 
would  gladly  nurse  the.  babe ; others  would 
turn  away.' 

“ How  she  lived  she  could  not  tell ; but  one 
day  she  was  pitting  under  a tree  with  her 

* The  writer  was  informed  by  a Missionary,  who 
had  himself  escaped  from  the  mutineers,  that  he 
had  taken  pains  to  trace  the  .causes  which  had  ope- 
rated on  the  villagers  who  manifested  sympathy 
with  our  suffering  countrymen,  and  he  had  inva- 
riably found  that  those  who  bad  been  in  somejnea-t 
sure  influenced  by  Christian  schools  or  preaching— 
i,e.  indirect  Missionary  effort — though  nominally 
heathen,  were  the  persons  who  shownd  soma  feeling 
and  compassion  to  the  refugees. 
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children,  persuaded  that  the  end  of  her  jour- 
ney was  come.  * She  saw  some  sowars  (ca- 
valry) coming  towards  her,  and,  fearing  their 
errand,  rose  with  her  little  ones,  walked 
quietly  up  to  them,  and  said,  4 1 know  you 
are  seeking  to  kill  me : kill  the  children  first 
—don’t  torture  them — then  kill  me.’ 

44  4 Their  hearts  were  In  the  hands  of  Him 
who  notices  the  sigh  of  the  sorrowful.  They 
•aid  they  would  not  kill  her,  but  took  her  to 
a place  of  shelter,  and  an  influential  native 
gentleman  sent  her  on  to  a station,  where 
she  was  received  by  some  Europeans,  who 
did  all  they  could  for  her ; but  then  her  mind 
seemed  to  fail  her,  and  she  lost  her  memory, 
only  knew  her  baby  died  a victim  to  its  pri- 
vations. When  able  to  travel,  she  was  moved 
to  a place  on  the  river,  where  she  heard  of 
her  husband’s  death — a dreadful  blow.  Her 
little  boy  was  then  seized  with  cholera,  but 
he  was  spared  to  her,  and  accompanied  her  to 
Calcutta  with  her  daughter,  where  this  deli- 
cate and  nervous  female,  who  had  lived 
through  what  many  strong  ones  would  have 
sunk  under,  has  rallied,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  spared  to  her  children.’  ” 

Leaving  these  sad  scenes,  well  designated 
in  the  chapter  which  delineates  them  44  the 
voice  of  the  rod,”  let  us  accompany  the  au- 
thoress up  the  great  stream  of  the  Ganges. 

44  As  we  gradually  ascend  the  stream,  we 
are  interested  in  observing  many  things  pe- 
culiar to  India.  At  comparatively  short  in- 
tervals, the  gb&ts,  or  landing-places,  descend 
from  the  banks  into  the  water.  These  wide 
flights  of  steps  are  finished  on  each  side  with 
a balustrade,  and  the  head  of  each  is  usually 
crowned  by  a picturesque  building,  either  a 
unosque,  a pagoda,  or  a cluster  of  small  Hin- 
du temples,  called  mhuts,  which  are  of  bee- 
hive shape,  and  not  a great  deal  larger,  and 
which,  when  grouped  together,  produce  a 
very  good  effect. 

44  We  are  attracted  by  the  crowds  of  men 
and  women  bathing  at  these  various  gh&ts. 
We  notice  particularly  the  women,  half  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  with  little  bunches  of 
flowers  which  they  have  purchased  from  the 
priest  in  the  temple  before  they  descended 
to  the  river,  and  we  listen  to  their  affecting 
prayer,  40  holy  mother  Gunga,  accept  our 
offering,  and  wash  away  our  sins.’  The  little 
nosegay  is  then  set  afloat,  and  the  deceived 
worshipper  finishes  her  ablution,  with  the 
persuasion  that  she  is  inwardly  and  outwardly 
purified. 

14  The  scenery  on  either  side  of  the  river  is 
charmiug.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  concur  in  producing 
perpetual  verdure ; and  though  the  sun  pours 


down  so  fierce  a flood  of  light,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  its  scorching  influence  were  suf- 
ficient to  dry  up  every  blade  of  grass,  the 
whole  earth  is  covered  with  a rich  carpet,  and, 
the  moment  the  sun  sets,  a refreshing  cool- 
ness fills  the  air,  and  the  eyes  are  feasted 
with  scenery  of  the  richest  luxuriance. 

44  The  rich  foliage  descends,  in  many  placet, 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  and  the  tree 
often  dips  its  pendants  into  the  water  at  full 
tide.  The  b&mbu  flings  its  long  branches  down 
with  all  the  grace  of  the  willow,  the  numerous 
species  of  palm-trees  rise  in  regal  majesty 
above,  and  the  fine  feathery  foliage  of  both 
are  relieved  by  the  bright  masses  of  theneem, 
the  pepul,  and  a host  of  others,  some  bearing 
resplendent  flowers  of  a thousand  dyes. 

“ The  mangolia  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta,  and,  amid  a vast  num- 
ber of  the  acacia  tribe,  there  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar beauty,  called  the  babul : it  is  covered 
with  a small  tufted  flower  of  a golden  colour, 
which  gives  out  so  delicious  a perfume  to  the 
breeze  that  one  is  sufficient  to  scent  a garden. 

44  At  intervals,  between  the  pagodas— which 
generally  communicate  with  villages  a little 
inland,  whose  thatched  roofs  are  discernible 
between  the  trees — pretty  houses  appear,  in- 
habited by  Europeans  or  rich  native  gentle- 
men, standing  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gar- 
dens full  of  gorgeous  flowers,  which  blossom 
in  profusion  all  the  year  round,  interspersed 
with  groves  of  mango,  tamarind,  and  other 
fruit-trees,  in  attractive  variety,  and  bringing 
to  our  minds  pleasant  recollections  of  whst 
we  heard  and  read  of  India  in  our  early  days. 

44  But  in  the  midst  of  such  thoughts  we  are 
painfully  interrupted  by  noticing  the  blazing 
funeral  pile,  consuming  the  body  of  some  de- 
ceased Hindu  of  high  caste,  or  by  the  corpse 
of  one  of  lower  rank,  which  has  been  cast 
entire  into  the  water,  and  floats  past  our 
boat,  with  birds  of  prey  feediug  upon  it  as  it 
descends  the  stream.  We  see  Agurparah  on 
our  right,  and,  ascending  higher,  8erampur 
on  oar  left;  and  their  Christian  churches  and 
Missionary  dwellings  seem  to  whisper  a 
cheering  word  to  us  in  passing,  and  to  bid  ns 
forget  the  hosts  of  idol  temples  that  still  so 
far  outnumber  them,  and  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  4 the  idols  He  shall  utterly  abolish* 
Our  hearts  are  full  of  prayerful  aspirations 
that  it  may  soon  be  said  of  this  land, 4 Arise, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.’  ” 

We  heartily  recommend  this  little  volume, 
with  its  accompaniment,  a well-executed 
map,  to  the  Christian  ladies  of  England.  The 
authoress  and  the  subject  have  alike  claims 
upon  them. 
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The  gate  into  the  vast  interior  of  China  is 
to  be  thrown  open  in  May  1859.  The  Mis- 
sionary and  the  merchant  will  be  free  to  enter  • 
the  onq  with  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
are  for  all  nations;  the  other  with  his 
British  goods  and  manufactures,  which,  if 
well  assorted,  and  got  up  with  special  refe- 
rence to  the  necessities  of  the  Chinese  market, 
after  a little  time,  when  the  people  get  ac- 
customed to  us,  will  be  sure  to  pay.  The 
prospect  before  us  is  grand  and  imposing. 
Often  have  we,  in  desire  looked  beyond  the 
narrow  seaboard  and  the  mountain  ranges 
which  separate  it  from  the  central  platform 
of  the  empire,  and  thought — When  shall  free 
access  be  afforded  us  to  those  stirring,  busy 
myriads,  who  labour  so  industriously  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  Qf  their  brief  span  of  existence 
here,  and  know  nothing,  think  nothing,  of 
eternity  t At  length  the  barriers  have  given 
way,  and  Chinese  exclusiveness  must  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  foreigner.  The  great  river 
road,  the  “ Father  of  rivers,”  the  “ Child  of  the 
ocean,”  is  to  be  free  of  access  to  the  stranger, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  Hankow.  This  city  is  in  the 
province  of  Hupeh.  At  the  point  where  the 
Han— a great  river  in  itself,  whose  sources  of 
supply  are  far  distant  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  Shense  and  Honan — yields  to  the 
superior  magnitude  of  the  Yang-tze,  the 
contributiona  of  its  mighty  stream,  stand 
chutering  together  the  three  cities  of  Wu- 
chang, Hannan,  and  Hankow,  forming,  with 
their  widely-extended  suburbs,  one  great 
mart.  The  united  population  is  estimated  at 
three  millions  to  five  millions  of  souls.  “ No 
other  place  in  China  presents  an  equal  amount 
of  wealth  and  population  in  the  same  area, 
rieing  with  the  greatest  emporia  of  the 
world.”*  This  is  the  confluence  whither  flow 
the  mercantile  enterprises  of  Hupeh  province, 
northward  of  the  Y&ng-tze  ; of  Hunan,  its  sis- 
ter province  on  the  southern  bank ; and  of 
Sttchaen,  higher  up  the  stream  of  the  great 
river,  the  finest  province  of  all  China,  which 
appears  to 44  produce  every  thing— more  silk 
than  any  other  province,  more  and  better 
wax  and  tobaoco,  grass  cloths  of  the  finest 
quality,  tea  of  the  coarsest,  grain  in  vast  quan- 
tities.” 

Let  ns  pause  a moment.  We  have  a fe  w 
words  to  address,  first  to  the  British  mer- 


*  Vide  “Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,”  vol. 
br  1855,  p.  258. 


chant,  and  then  to  the  British  Christian  who 
is  anxious  for  the  evangelization  of  China. 
No  doubt  these  characteristics  are  often  to  be 
found  combined  in  the  same  person ; and 
where  the  merchant  is  one  who  regards  divine 
counsel,  there  will  be  no  need  to  impress 
this  upon  his  mind,  that  gain  got  by  injuring 
our  fellow-man  is  no  gain,  but  a calamity. 
A demoralizing  traffic,  like  that  of  opium,  can 
have  no  blessing  from  God.  It  interferes 
with  the  procedure  of  the.  lawful  trader,  and 
destroys  his  market.  Under  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  opium  the  Chinese  lose  alike  the 
means  and  disposition  to  buy  of  him  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  Hfe. 
The  opium  trade  injures  the  Chinese,  and 
hinders  the  development  of  honourable  com- 
merce, which,  while  advantaging  itself^  not 
only  does  no  injury  to  others,  but  benefits 

them,  and  improves  their  condition.  We  want, 

then,  British  merchants,  men  worthy  of  the 
name,  who  will  eschew  opium  in  its  debasing 
associations,  and  fit  out  their  ships  for  the 
new  market  of  the  Yang-tze  with  goods, 
which  they  can  sell  with  a good  conscience, 
and  which  the  Chinese  can  purchase  without 
the  fear  of  injury. 

Now,  hitherto  our  exchanges  with  China 
have  been  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  We 
have  purchased  of  the  Chinese  tea  and  silk  to 
the  amount  of  15,000,000/.,  and  they  have 
purchased  ,from  us  commodities  to  the  value 
only  of  10,500,000/.  The  balance  of  4,500,000/. 
we  have  to  pay  in  hard  specie.  Hence  the 
absorption  of  silver,  and  the  monetary  de- 
rangement consequent  upon  this.  But  of  our 
sales  to  China,  opium  has  been  the  prepon- 
derating article,  while  those  of  a healthful 
character  have  been  in  greatly  inferior  quan  • 
titifes.  Opium  is  delivered  to  the  amount  of 
7, 000, 000/., while  of  the  remainder,  3,500,000/., 
two  millions  only  have  been  in  British  manu- 
factures, and  the  rest  in  Indian  cotton. 

This  may  seem  a discouraging  view  of 
things,  and  the  merchant  may  consider  it 
hopeless  to  contend  against  so  great  a dis- 
advantage. He  may  regard  China  as  a great 
market,  so  spoiled  by  opium,  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  any  thing  healthful  and  of  reci- 
procal benefit;  and  no  doubt,  to  a great 
extent,  East-Indian  opium  has  helped  to  block 
out  British  manufactures  from  the  Chinese 
market. 

But  we  would  not  have  the  British  mer- 
chant take  so  discouraging  a view  of  things. 

2F 
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Hitherto  the  competition  between  opium  and 
British  manufactures  has  been  on  unequal 
terms.  The  opium  has  been  contraband  and 
has  paid  no  duty,  while  British  goods  have 
been  severely  taxed.  Moreover,  the  respec- 
tive fields  on  which  they  have  hitherto  ope- 
rated have  been  unequal.  The  opium  has,  we 
fear,  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  although, 
we  venture  to  hope  with  diminished  power 
as  it  advances  from  the  coast,  the  rays  of  its  un- 
happy influence  becoming  more  sparse  and 
scattered,  so  as  to  leave  untouched  large 
masses  of  the  population.  But  British  ma- 
nufactures have  scarcely,  if  at  all,  penetrated 
into  the  interior.  They  have  not  made  their 
way  beyond  a certain  distance  from  the  free 
ports,  and  this  from  various  causes.  First, 
because  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  adapt  the 
goods  which  have  been  sent  out  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  market,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  Chinese  people.  The  native  cloth  suits 
them  better  than  our  cottons,  because  it  lasts 
longer : they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  flimsy 
cloths  whose  inherent  poverty  is  attempted  to 
be  disguised  with  dressing,  which  the  buyer 
rubs  out  with  his  hands.  But  further,  British 
goods,  whether  suitable  or  otherwise,  have 
not,  except  in  inconsiderable  quantities, 
reached  the  interior  cities  of  China.  There 
have  been  not  only  custom-houses,  and  the 
uncertainty  connected  with  arbitrary  imposts, 
but  the  transit  has  been  impeded  by  other 
causes.  “ All  the  free  ports,  except  Shanghae, 
are  separated  from  the  inland  waters  of 
China  by  a chain  of  mountains.”  Over  these, 
goods  must  be  transmitted.  “ Every  piece  of 
merchandise  brought  down  from  or  carried 
up  to  the  interior  must  be  carried  for  twenty 
miles  over  a chain  of  mountains,  and  carried 
on  men’s  backs.”  If  there  be  no  mountain 
barriers  between  Shanghae  and  the  interior, 
there  has  been  a hindrance  in  that  direction 
likewise — the  Ta-kwan,  or  . great  custom- 
house at  Hangchow.  Between  the  Wang  Poo 
river  and  its  affluents  and  the  network  of  inte- 
rior waters  there  is  no  communication.  Goods 
must  be  transhipped  at  Hangchow,  and  thus 
come  under  the  grasp  and  heavy  imposts  of 
the  Ta-kwan.  But  in  addition  to  these  dis- 
advantages under  which  British  goods  have 
laboured,  we  have  had  as  yet  no  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  colder  provinces,  to  which 
our  woollens  will  be  most  acceptable.  All 
these  difficulties  by  the  new  treaty  are  swept 
out  of  the  way.  The  great  Yang-tze  will 
conduct  our  merchant  vessels  by  an  easy 
course  bej*ond  those  mountain  barriers  into 
the  populous  interior.  The  transit  duties 


leviable  at  inland  custom-houses  are  to  be 
duly  regulated,  and  published  in  English  and 
Chinese,  and  the  merchant  is  to  have  the  op- 
tion of  commuting  them  at  an  ad  valorem  rate. 
The  new  port  of  Neuchong,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Liantung  and  the  sea  port  of  Moukden, 
will  place  us  in  immediate  communication 
with  Manchowria  and  the  millions  of  Corea, 
“ where  men  are  jammed  together  far  closer 
than  in  China  Proper,  and  where  the  climate 
is  one  which  requires  thick  clothing,  and 
does  not  produce  cotton.” 

It  is  an  opportune  moment  for  the  fair 
trader ; or,  if  we  may  not  use  the  expression 
now  that  the  trade  in  opium  has  been  le- 
galized, for  the  honourable  British  merchant 
who  is  anxious  to  advantage  himself  only  so 
far  as  he  can  do  so  without  injury  to -others. 
Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  who 
improve  the  opportunity  must  organize  in 
complete  separation  from  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  opium  trade.  “ There  are  some  houses 
which  pay  a certain  attention  to  cottons  or 
woollens,  but  the  largest  British  houses  in 
China  care  very  little  about  British  exports. 

. . . The  fact  is,  this  business  is  neither  plea- 
surable nor  profitable.  These  men  come  out 
to  make  fortunes  in  from  five  to  seven  years, 
not  to  force  English  calicoes  up  into  remote 
places.  Their  work  is  to  buy  Chinese  pro- 
duce. If  the  English  manufacturer  wants  his 
work  done,  they  will  do  it  for  him  as  it 
comes  in  their  way.  But  if  he  wants  extra- 
ordinary exertion,  carefully  collected  infor- 
mation, and  persevering  up-country  enter- 
prise— and  this  is  what  he  does  want— he 
must  do  it  himself.”* 

We  are  persuaded  that  wholesome  com- 
merce, energetically  put  forth,  is  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  degrading  opium 
trade,  and,  by  giving  the  millions  of  the  in- 
terior, as  yet,  to  a considerable  extent  we  trust, 
free  from  the  morbid  craving  after  opium — a 
legitimate  excitement,  and  opening  a chan- 
nel by  which  their  energies  may  be  exercised 
without  detriment  to  themselves,  if  it  cannot 
altogether  prevent,  at  least  to  mitigate  and 
modify  the  evil.  Why  should  opium  gather 
7,000,000/.  from  China,  and  British  manu- 
factures only  2,000,000/.  ? We  wish  to  see  this 
proportion  reversed.  Healthful  commerce  is 
competing  successfully  with  the  slave  trade 
on  the  African  coast,  and  why  not  with  the 
opium  traffic  on  the  Chinese  coast  ? We  fear 
that  the  British  Government  in  India  will  still 
continue  to  cultivate  and  sell  opium,  and 


* “ China  in  1 857-*3,”  from  the  Times* pp.  200,  201 . 
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merchants  of  high  and  low  repute  be  found  to 
purchase  and  transmit  the  drug  to  China, 
and  numbers  of  infatuated  Chinese  be 
found  to  purchase  and  consume  it,  to  their 
own  great  injury,  until  better  influences  come 
into  action,  of  which  we  see  but  little  hope 
at  present.  But  we  must  not  take  a dis- 
heartening view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Much,  very  much  may  be  done,  if  done  boldly 
and  promptly;  and  much  of  this  may  be 
effected  by  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  right  stamp. 

And  now  a brief  word  to  the  friends  of  Mis- 
sions. After  all,  China’s  hopes  and  prospects,  as 
indeed  those  of  every  other  nation, are  wrapped 
up  in  the  Gospel.  The  moral  constitution  of 
that  great  empire  is  in  a sadly  enfeebled  state, 
but  the  Gospel  is  the  specific.  If  there  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  merchant,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Missionary.  To  him,  also, 
China  is  open.  Christianity  is  to  be  tolerated, 
and  its  professors  protected  throughout  the 
empire ; but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  the 
permission  to  trade  covers  the  wholesome 
and  the  hurtful  article,  so  likewise  is  it  with 
respect  to  the  toleration  of  Christianity:  it 
extends  alike  to  the  genuine  and  the  spurious 
article— that  which  helps  and  that  which  hurts 
the  soul.  Protestantism  and  Popery  alike 
have  free  entrance.  Here,  too,  there  will  be 
competition  : as  the  opium  trader  will  exert 
himself  to  pre-occupy  the  ground  and  block 
out  the  honourable  merchant,  so  will  the 
emissaries  of  Rome  crowd  on  to  pre-occupy, 
if  possible,  by  every  and  any  device,  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinese,  so  as  to  allow  no  room 
for  the  action  of  the  Gospel.  Shall  the  ser- 
vants of  Rome  outstrip  the  servants  of  Christ  ? 
Shall  they  manifest  more  zeal  for  error  than 
we  do  for  truth  ? Shall  we  hear  of  shipments 
of  Romish  bishops,  and  priests,  and  Sonars  de 
Ckaritk , basted  up  the  waters  of  theYang-tze, 
while  Protestant  Missionaries  continue  to  go 
forth,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  by  scanty 
bands?  Awake  to  the  Lord’s  work,  to  your 
own  duties  and  responsibilities,  Christian 
England ! Come  forth  from  your  retirement 
the  many  in  this  land,  who  know  in  your 
hearts*  experience  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
and  decide  on  an  effort  on  behalf  of  China 
proportionate  to  the  grandeur  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. What  a disgrace  will  it  not  be,  if, 
when  God’s  providence  opens  so  wide  a door, 
God’s  professing  church  is  found  without  the 


heart  to  use  it ! What  a shame,  if,  as  the 
horizon  of  usefulness  expands,  our  hearts  are 
found  unequal  to  expand  with  it ! Then,  in- 
deed, may  the  emissaries  of  Rome  triumph 
over  our  fallen  state,  and  mock  at  those  who 
were  always  complaining  that  China  was  not 
open,  and,  when  it  did  open,  were  found  un- 
equal to  the  emergency.  We  have  lingered 
long  enough  upon  the  coast,  amongst  the 
most  deteriorated  of  the  population,  and  the 
most  disadvantageous  of  circumstances.  Shall 
the  merchant  go  up  the  Yang-tze  with  his 
goods,  and  the  Romish  priest  with  his  fables, 
and  the  Christian  evangelist  be  left  behind  ? 
Would  we  could  blow  such  a trumpet  as 
Gideon  blew  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,  and  Abiezer  was  gathered  after 
him ! Would  we  could  utter  sounds  which 
should  be  heard  and  felt  in  every  Christian 
home  throughout  England  ! Lo,  the  pillar 
moves,  and  shall  the  Lord’s  host  remain  be- 
hind? Whom  shall  we  Christian  men  and 
women  of  England  resemble  at  this  crisis? 
Shall  we  be  like  that  portion  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  whom  the  prophetess  commended, when 
she  sang — “ Out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a root 
of  them  against  Amalek ; after  thee,  Benjamin, 
among  thy  people  ; out  of  Machir  came  down 
governors,  and  out  of  Zebulon  them  that 
handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and  the  princes 
of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah ; even  Issachar, 
and  also  Barak  or  like  those  in  whom 
there  was  nothing  praiseworthy,  so  that  the 
strings  of  the  prophetic  harp  could  only  utter 
lamenting  and  reproving  sounds — “For  the 
divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great  search- 
ings of  heart.  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan  ; 
and  why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships  ? Asher 
continued  on  the  sea-shore,  and  abode  in  his 
breaches.”  Yes,  it  shall  be  registered  above, 
what  is  done  now,  what  part  we  take,  whe- 
ther we  be  evasive  of  our  duty,  or  hearty  and 
self-denying;  and  on  the  great  day  of  account 
the  record  shall  be  unfolded  before  angels  and 
men.  “ Blessed  shall  they  be  of  whom  it  shall 
be  said,  Zebulon  and  Napthali  were  a people 
that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field.”  What  do  we  want? 
The  occupation  of  every  leading  point  to 
which  access  is  afforded  us,  and  that  by  men 
of  devotedness  and  ability,  who,  with  lin- 
guistic powers,  shall  be  able  to  grasp  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Chinese  language.  But  we 
must  forbear  at  present. 
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Ohob,  when  man,  disinclined  to  carry  out 
the  divine  command  that  he  should  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it,  crowded  one  locality 
with  an  over-population,  while  other,  and 
probably  fairer  regions,  were  left  tenantless, 
a pressure  was  put  upon  him  which  con- 
strained him  to  forego  his  own  inclinations, 
and  to  move  forward  in  obedience  to  the  pro- 
vidential purpose  of  God.  “ The  Lord  said, 
Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound 
their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand 
one  another’s  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth.”  The  same  tendency  to  adhe- 
sion has  continued  to  manifest  itself.  Old- 
established  regions,  long  the  dwelling-places  of 
man,  have  become  so  overcrowded  as  to  render 
the  means  of  subsistence  difficult,  while  in 
strong  contrast  with  these  are  the  vast  soli- 
tudes of  our  world,  lying  waste  and  tenantless 
save  by  wandering  tribes,  the  remnants  of 
once  numerous  races,  which  have  wasted  away 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  their  own 
vices.  From  the  densely-]>opulated  coun- 
tries man  requires  to  be  led  forth  into 
the  possession  of  vast  tracts  intended  for 
his  use,  but  which  he  has  never  occupied ; and 
a new  providential  phenomenon,  although  of 
a different  character  from  that  which  took 
place  at  Babel,  is  effecting  this  result.  In- 
stead of  being  constrained,  man  is  allured  to 
leave  his  old  homes.  An  object  of  attraction, 
potent  in  the  influence  which  it  exercises  on 
the  natural  mind,  is  being  exposed  to  his 
view.  It  is  gold.  It  is  being  found  in  im- 
mense quantities — treasures,  such  as  in  former 
years  might  have  graced  the  pages  of  some 
imaginative  tale,  but  which  in  our  day  are 
reduced  to  the  tangible  results  of  the  miner’s 
industry;  and  these  rich  deposits  have  their 
place  in  the  neglected  regions,  which  have 
hitherto  been  left  almost  devoid  of  the  pre- 
sence of  man.  There  the  treasure  lay,  scarcely 
veiled  beneath  the  soil,  only  needing  the  ap- 
plication of  a gentle  violence  to  remove  the 
thin  covering  and  reveal  it  to  the  eye  aud 
hand ; yet  until  the  appointed  moment  came, 
it  remained  as  closely  secreted  as  though  it 
needed  a shaft  to  be  sunk  several  hundred 
feet  to  reach  it.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  discovery  made,  than  the  gold-producing 
regions  became  powerful  centres  of  attrac- 
tion, where  population  increased,  and  men  of 
diverse  nations  grouped  together  with  unpre- 
cedented rapidity. 

Upper  California  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1543,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after,  viz.  in  1767  they  decided  to 


settle  and  civilize  it,  the  enterprise  being  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  priesthood.  A Fran- 
ciscan friar  was  named  Missionary  President. 
San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  so 
called  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  were  successively  occupied.  The  sys- 
tem carried  out  was  an  enslavement  of  the 
aboriginal  race  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
despotism  of  the  fathers ; one  so  deteriorating 
in  the  influence  which  it  exercised,  that  the 
population  could  only  be  sustained  by  prose- 
lytizing expeditions  into  the  Indian  territo- 
ries, in  which  women  and  children  were  the 
first  objects  of  capture,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  husbands  and  parents  would  voluntarily 
follow  them  into  captivity.  The  newly  cap- 
tured, according  to  the  Franciscan  mode, 
were  as  rapidly  as  possible  converted  into 
Christians.  Captain  Beechey,  in  1826,  thus 
describes  the  process — “ I happened  to  visit 
the  Mission  about  this  time,  and  saw  these 
unfortunate  beings  under  tuition.  They  were 
clothed  in  blankets,  and  arranged  in  a row 
before  a blind  Indian,  who  understood  their 
dialect,  and  was  assisted  by  an  alcalde  to  keep 
order.  Their  tutor  began  by  desiring  them 
to  kneel,  informing  them  that  he  was  going 
to  teach  them  the  names  of  the  persons  com- 
posing the  Trinity,  and  that  they  were  to 
repeat  in  Spanish  what  he  dictated.  The 
neophytes  being  thus  arranged,  the  speaker 
began  — ‘Santissima  Trinidada,  Dioft,  Jesu 
Christo,  Espiritu  Santo,’  pausing  between 
each  name  to  listen  if  the  simple  Indians,  who 
bad  never  spoken  a Spanish  word  before, 
pronounced  it  correctly,  or  any  thing  near 
the  mark.  After  they  had  repeated  these 
names  satisfactorily,  their  blind  tutor,  after  a 
pause,  added  ‘ Santos/  and  recapitulated  the 
names  of  a great  many  saints,  which  finished 
the  morning’s  tuition.  After  a few  days,  no 
doubt,  these  promising  pupils  were  christened, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  Christians  and  genie  de  razon.  Indeed,  l 
believe  that  the  act  of  making  the  cross  and 
kneeling  at  proper  times,  and  other  suchlike 
mechanical  rites,  constitute  no  small  part  of 
the  religion  of  these  poor  people.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  conversion  is,  however,  fre- 
quently stimulated  by  practices  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  primary  kidnapping  of  the 
subjects.  ‘ If,  as  not  unfrequentiy  happens, 
any  of  the  captured  Indians  show  a repug- 
nance to  conversion,  it  is  the  practice  to  im- 
prison them  for  a few  days,  and  then  to  allow 
them  to  breathe  a little  fresh  air  in  a walk 
round  the  Mission,  to  observe  the  happy  mode 
of  life  of  their  converted  country  meu ; after 
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which  they  are  again  shut  up,  and  thus  con- 
tinue incarcerated  until  they  declare  their 
readiness  to  renounce  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers.*  As  might  be  believed,  the  cere- 
monial exercises  of  the  Roman- Catholic  reli- 
gion occupy  a considerable  share  of  the  time 
of  these  people.  Mass  is  performed  twice 
daily,  besides  high  days  and  holidays,  when 
the  ceremonies  are  much  grander,  and  of 
looger  duration  ; and  at  all  the  performances 
every  Indian  is  obliged  to  attend,  under 
the  penalty  of  a whipping;  and  this  same 
method  of  enforcing  proper  discipline,  as  in 
kneeling  at  proper  times,  keeping  silence,  Ac., 
is  not  excluded  from  the  church  servico  itself. 

In  the  aisles  and  passages  of  the  church,  zeal- 
ous beadles  of  the  converted  race  are  sta- 
tioned, armed  with  sundry  weapons  of  potent 
influence  in  effecting  silence  and  attention, 
and  which  are  not  sparingly  used  on  the  re- 
fractory or  inattentive.  These  consist  of  sticks 
and  whips, long  goads,  Ac., and  they  are  not  idle 
in  the  hands  of  the  officials  that  sway  them.” 
Such  modes  of  conversion  were  far  from 
being  of  an  attractive  character,  and  the 
native  tribes,  which  had  once  been  numerous 
around  the  Missions,  gradually  receded,  and 
withdrew  into  the  interior.  And  yet  while 
thus  depopulating  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
aboriginal  races  were  concerned,  the  fathers 
afforded  no  encouragement  to  free  settlers  of 
their  own  blood.  Jealous  lest  their  authority 
should  be  interfered  with,  they  “arrogated  to 
themselves  the  property  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  bind,  so  that  settlers  could  only  establish 
themselves  by  their  toleration.  By  this  means 
only  a select  number  were  admitted,  and 
these  firm  adherents  of  the  Missionaries,  who 
would  blindly  obey  their  mandates;  which 
mandates,  with  the  inquisition  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoood,  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.” 
Hence,  in  1836  the  whole  of  the  free  settlers 
did  not  exceed  5000,  a number  inclusive  of  the 
whole  population  of  white  and  mixed  castes. 

In  1822  California  became  a province  of 
revolted  Mexico,  and  the  Missions  soon  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  these  political  changes. 
The  new  Government  directed  the  liberation 
from  the  serfdom  of  the  padres  of  all  Indians 
who  had  good  characters,  and  were  supposed 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  from  having  been 
taught  the  art  of  agriculture  or  some  other 
trade.  For  such  a transition  it  was,  however, 
found  that  the  Christian  Indians  were  wholly 
unprepared.  “ These  people,  who  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  the  care  and  discipline 
of  schoolboys,  finding  themselves  their  own 
masters,  indulged  freely  in  those  excesses 
which  it  had  been  the  endeavour  of  their 
tutors  to  repress  ; and  many  having  gambled 


away  their  clothes,  implements,  and  even 
their  land,  were  compelled  to  beg  or  plunder, 
in  order  to  support  life.  They  at  length  be- 
came so  obnoxious  to  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants, that  the  padres  were  requested  to  take 
some  of  them  back  to  the  Missions,  while 
others,  who  had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanors, 
were  loaded  with  shackles,  put  to  hard  work, 
and  employed  in  transporting  enormous  stones 
to  the  beach  to  improve  the  landing-place.”* 
Thus  the  results  of  these  Missions,  so  far 
from  being  of  advantage  to  society,  were  found 
to  be  embarrassing  and  injurious  ; and  yet  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  evils  which  they 
had  generated,  necessitated  their  continuance. 
The  padres  could  alone  control  tbeir  converts. 
But  new  difficulties  arose.  The  pecuniary 
supplies  from  Mexico  dried  up;  the  great 
source  of  income,  “ the  pious  fiind  of  Califor- 
nia,” became  diverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, and  eventually  a law  was  passed  by  the 
general  Congress  of  Mexico  “for  entirely  re- 
moving the  Missionaries,  dividing  the  lands 
and  cattle  amongst  the  Indians  and  settlers, 
and  appropriating  their  funds  in  Mexico  to 
the  use  of  the  state.”  f Thus,  amidst  changes 
and  reverses,  the  Missions  dwindled  away, 
and  their  boasted  results,  having  no  reality 
or  power  of  endurance,  with  the  removal  of 
the  earthly  supports  by  which  they  had  been 
propped  up,  fell  to  pieces. 

In  the  February  of  1844  the  exploratory 
expedition  of  Captain  Fremont  crossed  the 
Sierra  Nevada  by  a pass  2000  feet  higher 
than  the  south  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  9338  feet  above  the  sea. 
Descending  amidst  great  difficulties,  they 
struck  the  Rio  da  los  Americanos,  and  en- 
camped at  its  junction  with  the  river  Sacra- 
mento. Leaving  behind  them  the  snow-covered 
ridges  and  pines  forests  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, they  reached  at  length  a surpassingly 
beautiful  country.  “The  undulating  river 
shore  was  shaded  with  live  oaks,  which 
formed  a continuous  grove  over  the  country, 
the  grassy  sward  extending  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.”  Some  extracts  from  Captain 
Fremont’s  diary,  as  affording  us  glimpses  of 
the  interior  of  California  in  its  time  of  soli- 
tude may  be  interesting. 

“ March  25th — We  travelled  for  twenty- 
eight  miles  over  the  same  delightful  country, 
and  halted  in  a beautiful  bottom  at  the 
ford  of  theRio  de  los  Mukelemnes,  receiving  its 
name  from  an  Indian  tribe  living  on  the  river. 
The  bottoms  on  the  stream  are  broad,  rich, 
and  extremely  fertile,  and  the  uplands  are 

* Captain  Beechey’s  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  vol. 
ii.  p.  320. 

t Forbes’s  “ California,”  p.  112. 
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shaded  with  oak  groves.  A showy  lupiuus, 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  growing  four  to 
five  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  spikes 
in  bloom,  adorned  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  filled  the  air  with  light  and  grateful  per- 
fume. On  the  26th  we  halted  at  the  Arroyo 
de  las  Calaveras  (Skull  Creek),  a tributary  to 
the  San  Joaquin.  This  place  is  beautiful, 
with  open  groves  of  oak,  and  a grassy  sward 
beneath,  with  many  plants  in  bloom,  some 
varieties  of  which  seem  to  lovo  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  and  grow  there  in  close  small  fields- 
Near  the  river,  and  replacing  the  grass,  are 
great  quantities  of  ammole  (soap  plant),  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  in  California  for 
making,  among  other  things,  mats  for  saddle 
cloths.” . . . 

“March  27 — We  came  among  innumera- 
ble flowers ; and,  a few  miles  further, 
fields  of  the  beautiful  blue-flowering  lupine, 
which  seems  to  love  the  neighbourhood  of 
water,  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  a 
stream.  We  here  found  this  beautiful  shrub 
in  thickets,  some  of  them  being  twelve  feet 
in  height.  Occasionally  three  or  four  plants 
were  clustered  together,  forming  a grand 
bouquet  about  ninety  feet  in  circumference, 
and  ten  feet  high,  the  whole  summit  covered 
with  spikes  of  flower,  the  perfume  of  which 
is  very  sweet  and  grateful.  A lover  of  na- 
tural beauty  can  imagine  with  what  pleasure 
we  rode  among  these  flowering  groves,  which 
filled  the  air  with  a light  and  delicate  fra- 
grance. We  continued  our  road  for  about 
half  a mile,  interspersed  through  an  open 
grove  of  live  oaks,  which,  in  form,  were  the 
most  symmetrical  and  beautiful  we  had  yet 
seen  in  this  country.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
rested  on  the  ground,  forming  somewhat  more 
than  half  a sphere  of  very  full  and  regular 
figure,  with  leaves  apparently  smaller  than 
usual.  The  Californian  poppy,  of  a rich  orange 
colour,  was  numerous  to-day.  Elk  and  several 
bands  of  antelope  made  their  appearance. 
Our  road  now  was  one  continual  enjoyment, 
and  it  was  pleasant  riding  among  this  assem- 
blage of  green  pastures,  with  varied  flowers 
and  scattered  groves,  and  out  of  the  warm 
green  spring  to  look  at  the  rocky  and  snowy 
peaks  where  lately  we  had  suffered  much.” 

On  their  route,  from  time  to  time,  parties 
of  the  Indians,  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
were  met.  M W bile  we  were  searching  for  a 
ford,  some  Indians  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and,  having  discovered  that  we  were 
not  Spanbh  soldiers,  showed  us  the  way  to 
the  ford,  several  miles  above.  The  Indians  of 
the  Sierra  make  frequent  descents  upon  the 
settlements  west  of  the  coast  range,  which 
they  keep  constantly  swept  of  horses  : among 


them  are  many  who  are  called  Christian 
Indians,  .being  refugees  from  Spanish  Mis- 
sions. Several  of  these  incursions  occurred 
while  we  were  at  Helvetia  Occasionally 
parties  of  soldiers  follow  them  across  the 
coast  range,  but  never  enter  the  Sierra.  On 
the  opposite  side  we  found  some  forty  or  fifty 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  meet  us  from  the 
village  below.  We  made  them  some  small 
presents,  and  invited  them  to  accompany  us 
to  our  encampment,  which,  after  about  three 
miles  through  fine  groves,  we  made  on  the 
river.  The  Indians  brought  otter  skins,  and 
several  kinds  of  fish,  and  bread  made  of 
acorns,  to  trade.  Among  them  were  several  who 
had  come  to  live  among  these  Indians  when  the 
Missions  were  broken  up,  and  who  spoke  Spa- 
nish fluently.  They  informed  us  that  they  were 
called  by  the  Spanish,  Mansitos  (tame),  iu 
distinction  from  the  wilder  tribes  of  the 
mountains.  They,  however,  tbiuk  themselves 
very  insecure,  not  knowing  at  what  unfor- 
seen  moment  the  sins  of  the  latter  may  be 
visited  on  them.”  Collisions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  marauding  Indians  and 
avenging  Spaniards;  and  in  re-ascending  the 
mountains  the  travellers  had  their  attention 
directed  to  a spot  where  a refugee  Christian 
Indian  bad  been  killed  by  a party  of  soldiers 
which  had  unexpectedly  penetrated  the  hilly 
country.  Further  on,  two  Mexicans,  a man 
and  boy,  craved  from  them  protection,  their 
party  having  been  attacked  by  Indians,  the 
boy’s  father  and  the  guide  slain,  and  two 
women,  the  man’s  wife  and  the  boy’s  mother, 
carried  away  into  slavery. 

In  these  extracts,  no  traces  are  to  be  found 
of  an  evangelizing  influence  resulting  from 
the  labours  of  the  Franciscans.  The  so-called 
Christian  Indians,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Missions,  rejoined  the  wild  tribes  in  the  in- 
terior, carrying  with  them  no  Christian  prin- 
ciple— nothing  to  sustain  themselves  or 
others— and  soon  relapsed  into  barbarism. 

Soon  after  the  Mexican  revolution,  Ame- 
ricans began  to  cross  the  mountain  barriers 
of  the  interior,  and  settle  down  amidst  the 
inviting  uplands  of  California.  From  the 
borders  of  the  Mississippi  they  opened  a path 
through  tribes  of  Indians  hostile  to  the  white 
man,  presenting,  in  their  extraordinary  daring, 
a remarkable  contrast  to  the  timidity  and  in- 
dolence of  the  Creole.  Several  Americans 
were  found  by  Fremont,  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  di  Jos  Americanos,  the  first  pioneer 
having  reached  this  new  home  from  Missouri 
in  1838-39.  These  migrations  continued  to 
increase  so  rapidly,  that  San  Francisco  was, 
in  fact,  an  American  Settlement  before  Cali- 
fornia became  a territory  of  the  United  Suite*. 
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In  1846,  war  broke  out  between  that  Govern- 
ment and  Mexico,  and  in  1847  California  be- 
came an  American  annexation. 

Up  to  this  period  the  golden  treasures  of 
the  region  had  remained  undiscovered.  The 
Indians,  whilst  searching  diligently  for  the 
flints  which  they  needed  for  their  arrow 
heads,  discovered  it  not.  The  Spaniards  had 
their  lust  for  gold,  and  they  had  dreamy  ex- 
pectations of  riches  Jo  be  found  on  these  coasts. 
The  expedition  (1537)  of  Francisco  de  Ulloa 
“bad  returned  in  safety  to  Mexico,  after 
having  visited  the  river  Colorado  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  as  high  as  30^  north.  Many  and 
wondrous  were  the  tales  these  bold  adven- 
turers related  of  precious  stones,  and  gold,  and 
pearls,  of  amazons  and  w ealthy  cities."  Ex- 

peditions were  fitted  out,  but  with  ill  success ; 
until  at  length  the  Jesuit  fathers  undertook 
the  task,  and  commenced  their  Missions,  160 
years  after  the  discovery  of  California  by 
Grigalva,  in  1534.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Lower  California,  in  1767,  and 
the  transfer  of  their  Missions  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, Upper  California  was  occupied  by 
the  zeal  of  the  new  Missionaries.  Amidst 
their  busy  agricultural  operations  the  fathers 
also  thought  of  gold,  and  found  time  to  sink 
•hafts  in  search  of  it.  They  sunk  them  in  the 
centres  of  districts  since  found  to  be  rich  in 
gold,  and  they  found  it  not.  It  was  not 
designed  to  be  their  portion ; but  that  which 
they  could  not  find,  after  the  country  had 
passed  to  the  Americans,  came  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  sought  it  not.  The  first  disco- 
very occurred  in  December  1847,  when  some 
labourers,  constructing  a ditch  near  Sacra- 
mento, discovered  some  flakes  of  gold.  A 
gentleman,  taking  an  early  wa|k  among  the 
bills  around  Sonora,  struck  his  foot  against  a 
•tone,  and  turning  to  look  at  that  which  had 
caused  him  a momentary  inconvenience,  found 
a piece  of  quartz  richly  coated  over  with  gold 
—so  rich,  that  it  contained  more  gold  than 
dross.  Market  gardeners,  who  had  occupied 
apparently  valueless  tracts  for  the  purpose  of 
cabbage  growing,  found  themselves  in  the 
midit  of  the  richest  diggings. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  the  long 
period  when  Romish  priests  exercised  through- 
out the  land  a dominant  power,  the  treasures 
remained  concealed.  Had  they  been  disco- 
vered previously,  what  welcome  aid  they 
would  have  afforded  to  the  world-wide  exten- 
•iou  of  Romish  proselytism  ; but  they  were 
reierved  for  other  hands.  Then  commenced 
the  rapid  increase  of  population. 

The  powerful  influence  of  gold  upon  the 
human  mind  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  nu- 
merous adventurers  of  various  nations  and 


languages,  who,  with  unprecedented  rapidity, 
congregated  on  the  Californian  shore.  From 
1846  to  1848  the  white  inhabitants  numbered 
only  10,000  souls.  “At  the  end  of  1849 
200,000  persons  had  congregated  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  1860  there  were 
250,000,  and  60,000  more  were  expected  from 
the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Englishmen  were  to  be  found 
there,  and,  amongst  them,  Cornish  miners  in 
considerable  numbers,  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  as  well  as  some 
who  had  been  squatters  in  Australia;  Mexicans, 
wrapped  up  in  their  variegated  blankets  and 
broad-brimmed  hats ; Germans  ; Italians ; 
Frenchmen.  Of  this  nation  the  immigration 
had  been  so  large,  that  some  parts  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  were  completely  French 
in  appearance,  the  shops,  restaurants,  and 
estamioets  being  painted  according  to  French 
taste,  and  exhibiting  French  signs,  the  very 
letters  of  which  had  a French  look  about , 
them.  There  were  also  Americans  m great  va- 
riety—mechanics,  backwoodsmen,  and  farm- 
ers from  the  western  States.  From  the 
State  of  Missouri  the  people  had  flocked  in 
thousands  to  the  gold-diggings.  “ Their  cos- 
tume was  always  exceedingly  old  and  greasy- 
looking.  They  had  none  of  the  occasional  fop- 
pery of  the  miner,  which  shows  itself  in  bril- 
liant red  shirts,  boots  with  flaming  red  tops, 
fancy-coloured  hats,  silver  - handled  bowie 
knives,  and  rich  silky  sashes.  Their  hats  were 
felt,  of  a dirty-brown  colour,  and  the  shape  of  a 
short  extinguisher.  Their  shirts  had  perhaps, 
in  days  gone  by,  been  red,  but  were  now  a 
sort  of  purple.  Their  pantaloons  were  gene- 
rally of  a snuffy-brown  colour,  and  made  of 
some  woolly  home-made  fabric.  Suspended 
at  their  back,  from  a narrow  strap  buckled 
round  the  waist,  they  carried  a wooden-han- 
dled  knife  in  an  old  leathern  sheath,  not 
stitched,  but  riveted  with  leaden  nails;  and 
over  their  shoulders  they  wore  straps  of  cot- 
ton or  cloth  as  suspenders— mechanical  con- 
trivances never  thought  of  by  any  others  in 
the  mines.  As  for  their  boots,  there  was  no 
peculiarity  about  them,  excepting  that  they 
were  always  old.  Their  coats— a garment  not 
frequently  seen  in  the  mines  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year — were  very  extraordinary 
things,  exceedingly  tight,  short-waisted,  long- 
skirted  surtouts  of  home-made  frieze  of  a 
greyish-blue  colour.  As  for  tbeir  persons, 
they  were  mostly  long,  gaunt,  narrow-chested, 
round-shouldered  men,  with  long,  straight, 
light-coloured,  dried-up-looking  hair,  small, 
thin,  sallow  faces,  with  rather  scanty  beard 
and  moustache,  and  small  grey  Bunken  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  be  keenly  perceptive  of  every 
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thing  around  them.  But  in  their  movements 
the  men  were  slow  and  awkward,  and  in  the 
towns  especially  they  betrayed  a childish 
astonishment  at  the  strange  sight  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  diverse  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  fact  is,  that,  till  they  came  to 
California,  many  of  them  had  never  in  their 
lives  before  seen  two  houses  together,  and  in 
any  village  in  the  mines  they  witnessed  more 
of  the  wonders  of  civilization  than  ever  they 
had  dreamed  of” 

But  besides  these,  there  is  another  class 
which  claims  recognition.  Even  Chinese  ex- 
clusiveness has  been  overcome,  and  when- 
ever gold  deposits  are  to  be  found,  that  acqui- 
sitive people,  nowithstanding  prohibitory  en- 
actments, are  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  Part  of  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  is  occupied  by  Chinese  retail  mer- 
chants. These  constitute  a wealthy  clique, 
by  whom  ships  are  chartered  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  their  nation  brought  over.  No 
sooner  does  a ship  reach  port  with  Chinese 
immigrants,  than  they  are  taken  in  charge  by 
the  head  men,  supplied  with  necessary  stores, 
and  forwarded  to  the  mines,  where  an  impost 
is  exacted  on  their  labour,  to  repay  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made.  “ It  is  said 
that  these  self-constituted  mandarins  exercise 
so  much  influence  over  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion of  the  country  as  to  subject  them  to  fines 
and  bastinado,”  and  even  transmission  back 
to  their  native  land. 

In  the  quarter  of  San  Francisco  where  this  peo- 
ple congregated,  “the  majority  of  the  houses 
were  of  Chinese  importation,  and  were  stores 
stocked  with  hams,  tea,  dried  fish,  dried  ducks, 
and  other  very  nasty-looking  Chinese  eata- 
bles, besides  copper  pots  and  kettles,  fans, 
shawls,  chessmen,  and  all  sorts  of  curiosities. 
Suspended  over  the  doors  were  brilliantly- 
coloured  boards,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
head-board  over  a grave,  covered  with  Chi- 
nese characters,  and  with  several  yards  of  red 
ribbon  streaming  from  them,  while  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  long-tailed  celestials,  chat- 
tering vociferously  as  they  rushed  about  from 
store  to  store,  or  standing  in  groups  studying 
the  Chinese  bills  posted  up  in  the  shop  win- 
dows,” Ac. 

One  more  section  of  population  remains  to 
be  mentioned— Jews — the  only  people  who 
did  not  betake  themselves  to  gold-digging. 
“ While  men  of  all  classes  and  nations  showed 
such  versatility  in  betaking  themselves  to 
whatever  business  or  occupation  appeared  to 
be  most  advisable,  without  reference  to  their 
antecedents,  and  in  a country  where  no  man, 
to  whatever  class  of  society  he  belonged,  was 
in  the  least  degree  ashamed  to  roll  up  his 


sleeves  and  dig  in  the  mines  for  gold,  or  to 
engage  in  any  other  kind  of  manual  labour, 
it  was  a remarkable  fsct  that  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  among  whom  this  was  not 
observable.”  They  contented  themselves  with 
the  clothing-trade,  which  was  entirely  in  their 
hands. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  from  Fre- 
mont’s Journal  have  given  us  some  idea  of 
wbat  California  was  before  the  gold  immigra- 
tion. Let  us  now  glance  at  a later  publication, 
and  realize  the  position  of  the  mines,  the  faci- 
lities of  approaching  them,  and  the  disturbance 
given  to  the  beautiful,  yet  wild  and  unoccu- 
pied interior. 

“ Looking  at  the  map  of  California,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ‘ mines  ’ occupy  a long  strip 
of  mountainous  country,  which  commences 
many  miles  to  the  eastward  of  San  Francisco, 
and  stretches  northward  several  hundred  miles. 
The  Sacramento  river  running  parallel  with 
the  mines,  the  San  Joaquin  joining  it  from  the 
southward  and  eastward,  and  the  Feather  river 
continuing  a northward  course  from  the  Sa- 
cramento— all  of  them  being  navigable— pre- 
sent the  natural  means  of  communication  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  ‘ mines.’  Ac- 
cordingly, the  city  of  Sacramento,  about  200 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  sprang  up  as  the 
depot  for  all  the  middle  part  of  the  mines, 
with  roads  radiating  from  it  across  the 
plains  to  the  various  settlements  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  like  manner,  the  city  of  Marys- 
ville, being  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
navigation  of  the  Feather  river,  became  the 
starting- place  and  the  depot  for  the  mining 
districts  in  the  northern  section  of  the  States ; 
and  Stockton,  named  after  Commodore  Stock- 
ton,  of  the  United-States’  navy,  who  had  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron  during  the 
Mexican  war,  being  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  San  Joaquin,  forms  the 
intermediate  station  between  San  Francisco 
and  all  the  * southern  mines.’ 

“ Sacramento  city  is  next  in  size  and  im- 
portance to  San  Francisco.  Many  large  com- 
mercial houses  had  there  established  their 
head- quarters,  and  imported  direct  from  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  river  is  navigable  so  fir 
by  vessels  of  600  or  800  tons.” 

The  plains,  elevated  very  little  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  spread  out,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  “like  an  ocean  of 
grass-covered  earth,  dotted  with  trees,  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine  with  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  the  dense  patches  of  wild  flowers.” 
“ But  after  a few  weeks  of  dry  weather,  the 
hot  sun  burns  up  every  blade  of  vegetation, 
the  ground  presents  a cracked  surface  of 
hard- baked  earth,  and  the  repds  are  ankle- 
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deep  in  the  finest  and  most  penetrating  kind 
of  dust.”  Far  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
plains  rise  44  mountains  beyond  mountains, 
all  so  distinctly  seen  as  to  leave  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  shape  or  relative  position  of 
any  one  of  them,  and  fading  away  in  regular 
gradation  till  the  most  distant,  though  clearly 
defined,  seemed  still  to  be  the  most  natural 
and  satisfactory  point  at  which  the  view 
sbonld  terminate.”*  The  ascent  from  the 
plains  is  very  gradual,  over  a hilly  country 
well  wooded  with  oaks  and  pines.  As, 
by  bad  roads,  full  of  ruts,  and  roots  of 
trees,  the  traveller  penetrates  deeper  into 
the  hill  country,  the  traces  of  gold-digging 
begin  to  meet  bis  eyes,  the  uptorn  earth  in 
the  ravines  and  hollows  indicating  the  diggings 
which,  having  been  exhausted  of  the  surface 
gold,  had  been  deserted  by  the  miners.  44  A 
long  straggling  street  of  clapboard  houses 
and  log  cabins,  built  in  a hollow  at  the  side 
of  a creek,  and  surrounded  by  high  and  steep 
hills,  points  out  the  centre  of  existing  effort. 
The  bed  of  the  creek,  and  all  the  little  flats 
alongside  of  it,  were  a confused  mass  of  heaps 
of  dirt  and  piles  of  stones,  lying  around  the 
innumerable  holes,  about  six  feet  square,  and 
five  or  six  feet  deep,  from  which  they  had 
been  thrown  out.”  “ Along  the  whole  length 
of  the  creek  . . . were  parties  of  miners,  some 
laying  into  it  with  picks,  some  shovelling 
the  dirt  into  the  4 long  toms/  or,  with  long- 
handled  shovels,  washing  the  dirt  thrown  in, 
and  throwing  out  the  stones,  while  others 
were  working  pumps  or  baling  water  out 
of  the  holes  with  buckets.  There  was  a con- 
tinual noise  and  clatter,  as  mud,  dirt,  stones, 
aod  water  were  thrown  in  all  directions; 
and  the  men,  dressed  in  ragged  clothes  and 
big  boots,  wielding  picks  and  shovels,  and 
rolling  big  rocks  about,  were  all  working 
as  if  for  their  lives,  going  into  it  with  a will 
and  a degree  of  energy  not  usually  seen 
among  labouring  men.” 

But  California  was  not  to  have  a monopoly 
m gold  production.  Almost  simultaneously, 
Australia  commenced  to  reveal  its  hidden 
treasures.  About  the  same  time  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
in  Upper  California,  English  convict  colo- 
nization commenced  on  the  Australian  shore. 
Oa  January  20tb,  1788,  the  first  fleet  an- 
chored in  Botany  Bay.  What  the  colony 
was  in  1809,  after  twenty  years  of  a misera- 
ble infancy,  may  be  understood  by  the 
following  extract  from  a brief  despatch  of 
Governor  Macquarrie's 

14 1 found  the  colony  barely  emerging  from 
# Borthwiek’s  “ Three  years  in  California,”  p.  1 08, 


infantine  inbecility,  suffering  from  various 
privutions  and  disabilities;  the  country  im- 
penetrable beyond  forty  miles  from  Sydney  ; 
agriculture  in  a yet  languishing  stute ; com- 
merce in  its  early  dawn  ; revenue  unknown  ; 
threatened  with  famine ; distracted  by  faction ; 
the  public  buildings  in  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion ; the  few  roads  and  bridges  almost  im- 
passable ; the  population  in  general  depressed 
by  poverty  ; no  credit,  public  or  private ; 
the  morals  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
in  the  lowest  state  of  debasement ; and  reli- 
gious worship  almost  totally  neglected.” 

An  energetic  man,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  pro- 
gress. 44  He  made  roads,  erected  public  build- 
ings, and  again  and  again  traversed  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  colony,  following 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  new  explorers.”  On 
Christmas-day,  1809,  the  first  brick  church, 
St.  Philip’s,  was  consecrated  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden;  and  in  1812  the  popula- 
tion was  found  to  consist  of  10,454  indivi- 
duals, of  whom  5,513  were  men,  and  2200 
women.  The  Blue  Mountains  on  the  west 
bounded  the  settlement,  beyond  which  no 
one  had  been  able  to  penetrate  the  country. 
Necessity,  however,  forced  the  settlers  to  sur- 
mount this  barrier.'  A drought  occurred  in 
1813,  which  not  only  injured  the  crops,  but 
deprived  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of 
sufficiency  of  pasturage.  Threo  gentlemen 
volunteered  to  attempt  once  more  the  arduous 
task  of  searching  for  a pass  across  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Their  names,  Wentworth,  Lawson, 
Blaxland,  are  still  remembered  in  the  colony. 
44  With  incredible  toil  and  hardships,  they 
effected  a passage  across  a chain  of  moun- 
tains clothed  with  dense  timber  and  brush- 
wood, and  intersected  by  a succession  of 
ravines,  which  presented  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties, not  so  much  from  their  height  a9 
their  precipitous  character.  At  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  an  easy 
journey  led  to  Bathurst  Plains,”  the  finest 
pasture  country  the  colonists  had  yet  seen,  and 
the  locale  of  the  first  great  gold  discovery  iu 
Australia.  A practicable  road  was  soon  con- 
structed ; and  on  May  7th,  1815,  a little  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a site  was  selected 
on  which  a town  was  to  be  built,  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Bathurst. 

Other  valuable  tracts  were  discovered,  and 
Australia  began  to  be  regarded  as  a promising 
field  for  agricultural  enterprise.  Colonists  in- 
creased, attracted  by  a free  passage,  with 
free  grants  of  land,  and  the  use  of  convict 
labour.  The  Hunter-River  district,  one  of 
the  finest  for  agricultural  purposes,  was 
settled..  A wilderness  in  1822,  by  1827  half 
a million  of  acres  along  the  river’s  bank  had 
2 G 
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been  surveyed,  granted,  or  sold  to  settlers 
whose  capital  was  estimated  at  from  400,000 
to  600,000/.,  and  whose  stock  included  26,000 
horned  cattle,  and  80,000  fine-woolled  sheep. 
On  Port  Hunter  stands  Newcastle.  The 
River  Hunter  and  its  tributaries,  the  Paterson 
and  the  Williams,  afford  access  to  valuable 
tracts,  and,  amongst  others,  by  a deep  cleft 
through  a spur  of  the  Australian  Cordilleras, 
to  the  great  squatting  district  of  New  England 
and  Liverpool  Plains.  Between  Botany  Bay 
and  Shoal  Haven  is  “ Illawarra,  also  known 
as  the  Five  Islands,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  wildly  beautiful  districts  in  the  world, 
which,  from  its  peculiarity  of  situation, 
bounded  by  the  sea  for  eighteen  miles, 
running  north  and  south,  and  by  a mountain 
chain  which  encircles  about  150,000  acres, 
unites  the  peculiarities  of  both  temperate  and 
tropical  climates — a sort  of  Norway  or 
Switzerland,  rocks,  lakes,  fat  alluvial  valleys 
under  a southern  sun,  tempered  by  breezes 
from  the  sea.” 

In  the  year  1834,  Victoria,  or  Port  Philip, 
was  a desert.  Enterprising  settlers  from 
Tasmania  commenced  to  occupy  it  in  1835, 
and  in  April  1837  the  town  of  Melbourne 
was  laid  out  on  two  hills,  east  and  west  hills, 
sloping  down  to  the  hanks  of  the  river  Yarra. 
In  1836  commenced  the  colonization  of  South 
Australia,  and  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Adelaide  was  selected  ; the  port  then  a narrow 
creek  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Rich- 
mond, the  landing  in  a mangrove  swamp. 
The  mangrove  creek  is  now  a convenient 
harbour,  united  by  a railway  with  the  capital. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  trace 
the  Australian  colonies  through  their  inter- 
mediate changes,  the  seasons  of  promise, 
sanguiue  expectation,  and  discouraging  re- 
action. There  has  been  the  winter  season 
of  depression  ; there  have  been  political  con- 
tests, on  various  questions,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal— land  question,  convict  question,  taxa- 
tion question.  Amidst  all,  progress  was  made, 
and  the  “year  1850  found  New  South  Wales 
with  200,000  free  people,  an  export  of 
2,899,600/.,  and  an  import  of  2,078,300/.” 
With  the  next  year  came  the  gold  discoveries, 
to  which  we  wish  to  give  this  article  a special 
direction  ; but  before  we  enter  upon  this  latter 
period,  there  is  a point  in  the  previous  history 
which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  al- 
though a painful  one  to  bring  to  remem- 
brance. How  have  the  aboriginal  tribes 
been  dealt  with  since  the  first  shipment  of 
convicts  reached  those  shores  ? The  records 
of  the  past  intimate  that  they  existed  in 
considerable  numbers.  When  the  first  settlers 
landed,  “ the  native  blacks,  who  then  swarmed 


along  the  whole  coast,  from  Botany  Bay  and 
far  beyond  in  either  direction,  came  to  meet 
the  white  strangers  naked,  armed  with  tbe 
shield,  the  spear,  and  the  boomerang,  which 
tho  settlers  at  first  took  for  a wooden 
sword.”  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  un- 
happy race,  that  the  white  men  with  whom 
they  had  to  do  in  the  first  instance  were 
the  refuse  of  England’s  population,  men 
too  bad  to  be  kept  at  home,  and,  for  their 
crimes,  exiled  to  the  antipodes.  Soon  col- 
lisions arose.  As  flocks  and  herds  and 
population  increased,  and  more  room  was 
needed,  the  stranger  appropriated  it  without 
any  reference  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  native  races.  44  They  were  unceremo- 
niously thrust  back  without  treaty,  bargain, 
or  apology.”  The  ground  being  appropriated, 
tbe  blacks  were  punished  if  they  trespassed. 
Thus  dealt  with,  they  began  a course  of 
mischievous  aggression : the  white  man  reta- 
liated. Ruthless  men,  as  they  often  were,  in 
whose  eyes  human  life  was  of  no  value,  hire- 
ling convicts — emancipist,  expiree,  or  ticket- 
of-leaver — they  banded  themselves  together, 
and  on  the  tracks  of  the  savage  hurried  for- 
ward to  blood  and  acts  of  extermination. 
“It  was  common,  after  an  inroad  of  tbe 
blacks  upon  the  sheep  or  cattle,  for  the  men 
of  two  or  three  adjoining  stations  to  assemble 
for  a regular  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  in 
which  old  and  young  were  shot  down  like 
wolves,  pregnant  women  being  special  objects 
of  destruction,  as  the  pole- cat,  or  weasel,  heavy 
with  young,  is  a rich  prize  for  the  English 
gamekeeper.  Occasionally  bush-gossip  let 
out  that  the  black-fellows  were  going  to  get  a 
dose ; and,  indeed,  in  more  than  one  notorious 
instance,  damper,  well 4 hocussed  * with  arsenic 
or  strychnine,  was  laid  in  the  way  of  the  sa- 
vages, whereby  many  were  killed.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  to  justice  tbe 
perpetrators  of  this  cowardly,  as  well  as  bar- 
barous, act.”*  The  damper  was  analysed, 
poison  detected,  but  no  white  evidence  coold 
be  obtained.  44  The  bodies  of  the  poisoned 
were  too  far  decomposed  for  a lucid  diagnosis, 
and,  in  short,  their  deliberate  murderers 
escaped  the  cord.”  It  was  not  always  so, 
however.  About  the  year  1837,  44  a party  of 
stockmen  on  Liverpool  Plains,  having  had 
their  herd 8 much  molested  by  the  natives, 
determined  on  signal  vengeance,  and  resolved 
to  wreak  it  on  the  first  blacks  they  met. 
Having  fallen  in  with  the  remnants  of  a tribe, 
which,  having  been  partially  domesticated 
with  Europeans,  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
they  captured  the  whole  of  them,  with  the 
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exception  of  a child  or  two,  and  having  bound 
them  together  with  thongs,  fired  into  the 
mass  until  the  entire  tribe,  twenty- seven  in 
number,  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 
The  white  savages  then  chopped  in  pieces 
their  victims,  and  threw  them,  some  yet 
living,  on  a large  fire,  a detachment  of  stock- 
men  remaining  several  days  on  the  spot  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  bodies.  In 
this  case  the  law  was  sternly  vindicated,  for 
the  murderers,  having  been  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial,  seven  of  them  in  one  day 
expiated  their  offences  on  the  scaffold/1  With 
such  records  before  us,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  whole  tribes  have  perished  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  were  dark  times, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  humiliating; 
and  it  is  with  pain  we  write  the  following  sen- 
tence— the  Spaniards  have  not  been  so  guilty  as 
regards  the  aborigines  of  California  as  we,  the 
English,  have  been  respecting  the  aborigines  of 
Australia.  For  the  former,  something  was 
attempted  to  be  done.  It  was  an  ignorant 
and  mistaken  effort,  for  the  Spaniards  were  an 
unenlightened  nation,  and  had  lost  themselves 
in  the  superstitions  of  the  Romish  system : 
they  knew  no  better.  But  Protestant  Eng- 
land long  withheld  her  hand  from  the  poor 
blacks  of  Australia.  She  cast  upon  their  dis- 
tant shores  the  tainted  element  of  a convict 
population,  and  interfered  with  no  sufficient 
effort  to  save  them  from  injury.  There  are 
but  few  left  now  to  whom  reparation  can  be 
made  for  past  injuries  inflicted  on  their  race* 
In  the  Blue  Book  of  Victoria  colony  for  the 
year  ending  December  81st,  1853,  the  num- 
ber of  2500  is  the  supposed  amount  of  abo- 
rigines. In  the  Blue  Book  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  for  the  year  ending  1854,  the  number  of 
aborigines  is  sixteen. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  period  of  gold  dis- 
covery. 

In  1848  an  individual  engaged  on  iron  works 
at  Berrima,  in  the  county  of  Camden,  eighty- 
one  miles  from  Sydney,  exhibited  to  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  on  whom  he  had  waited  for 
the  purpose,  a lump  of  gold  imbedded  in 
quartz,  and  offered,  for  800/.,  to  make  known 
the  locality  where  he  had  found  it.  The  mass 
was  conjectured  to  have  come  from  California, 
and  the  offer  was  declined.  But  the  ex- 
istence of  gold  deposits  in  Australia  was  no 
longer  to  remain  a secret.  A gentleman  (Mr. 

E.  Hargreaves),  visiting  California,  was  struck 
with  the  similarity  between  the  richest  dig- 
gings of  that  country  and  a district  of  Bat- 
hurst which  he  had  travelled  over  fifteen  years 
previously.  He  thus,  in  his  own  mind,  esta- 
blished an  identity  between  these  two  aurife- 
rous regions,  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
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I seven  years  previously,  had  pointed  out  as 
existing  between  the  eastern  chain  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Ural  Mountains;  a pregnant 
fact,  of  the  value  of  which  he  felt  so  strongly 
convinced,  that,  in  1840,  a year  before  the  Ca- 
lifornian discovery,  in  an  address  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Cornwall,  he  recom- 
mended unemployed  Cornish  tin-miners  to 
emigrate  to  New  South  Wales,  and  dig  for 
gold  in  the  debris  and  drift  of  the  Australian 
Cordillera.  But  Hargreaves  resolved  to  test 
the  conclusion  to  which  his  mind  had  come, 
and,  returning  to  Australia,  after  an  exploring 
expedition  of  two  months,  found  all  his  ex- 
pectations realized,  and  indicated  to  the  Co- 
lonial Government,  Lewisponds,  Summerhill 
Creek,  and  Macquarrie  River,  as  the  localities 
where  gold  was  to  be  found.  The  gold  dig- 
ging commenced  in  May  1851,  with  such  an 
uncertain  measure  of  success,  that  some  left 
disgusted,  when  a powerful  stimulus  was  sup- 
plied by  the  following  incident.  “In  the 
first  week  of  July  an  educated  aboriginal, 
formerly  attached  to  the  Wellington  Mission, 
and  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  W.  J. 
Kerr,  Esq.,  ofWallawa,  about  seven  years, 
returned  home  to  bis  employers  with  the  in* 
telligence  that  he  had  discovered  a large  mass 
of  gold  amongst  a heap  of  quartz  upon  the 
run  whilst  tending  his  sheep.  He  had  amused 
himself  by  exploring  the  country  adjacent  to 
his  employer’s  land,  and  his  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  spot  by  observing  a speck  of 
some  glittering  yellow  substance  upon  the 
surface  of  a block  of  quartz  ; upon  which  he 
applied  his  tomahawk,  and  broke  off  a portion. 
At  that  moment  the  splendid  prize  stood  re- 
vealed to  his  sight.  His  first  care  was  to 
start  off  home  and  disclose  his  discovery  to 
his  master ; and  in  a very  short  period  three 
blocks  of  quartz,  containing  a hundred-weight 
of  gold,  were  released  from  the  bed,  where, 
charged  with  unknown  wealth,  they  had 
rested  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years,  await- 
ing the  hand  of  civilized  man  to  disturb 
them.”  For  twenty  years  the  stock-keepers 
had  kept  their  cattle  in  these  districts,  and, 
civilization  creeping  in,  had  planted  in  every 
fertile  valley  a band  of  colonists  intent  on 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits ; and  har- 
vests had  been  sown  and  reaped,  and  the  low- 
ing herds  yielded  their  milk  and  butter  in  the 
midst  of  riches,  which  remained  unnoticed 
until  the  moment  came  when  they  stood  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  of  man. 

The  gold-fields  of  Victoria  soon  followed 
those  of  Bathurst,  and  Ballarat  and  Mount 
Alexander  became  centres  of  effort.  At 
Mount  Alexander— the  Mount  Byng  of  Mit- 
chell— visited  by  that  enterprising  traveller  in 
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1835,  the  gold  was  taken  up  with  pocket- 
knives  from  soil  a few  inches  below  the  sur- 
fuce,  in  such  profusion,  that  one  man  filled  a 
quart  pot  with  small  nuggets  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  excitement  was  intense.  The  road 
from  Melbourne  opens  to  view  an  extensive 
sweep  of  plains,  and  there,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  line  of  pilgrimage  might  be 
traced,  now  rising  into  view,  now  hid  for  a 
moment  as  it  moved  along  the  undulations — 
English,  Germans,  Irish,  Scotch, Tasmanians — 
all  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  the  spot  where 
they  might  be  enriched  with  gold. 

On  rising  from  the  plains  into  the  hilly 
country  the  scenery  becomes  beautiful,  hills 
rising  over  hills,  covered  with  grass  and 
shady  trees,  the  valleys  enamelled  with 
flowers.  The  dividing  range  passed,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  changes— a fact  observed  by 
Mitchell  in  his  first  exploration  of  this  dis- 
trict. The  extract  in  his  work  which  refers 
to  this  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

“ We  were  fast  approaching  those  summits 
which  had  guided  me  in  my  route  from  Mount 
Cole,  a height  then  more  than  fifty  miles  be- 
hind us.  Like  that  mountain,  these  heights 
also  belonged  to  a lofty  range,  and  were  im- 
mediately over  a lower  part  of  it,  through 
which  I hoped  to  effect  a passage.  Leaving 
the  party  to  encamp,  I proceeded  forward  in 
search  of  a hill  I had  long  seen  before  me, 
and  found  that  the  heights  immediately  be- 
yond our  camp  were  part  of  the  dividing 
range,  and  broken  into  deep  ravines  on  the 
eastern  side.  Pursuing  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  still  higher  summits  on 
the  north-east,  I came  at  length  upon  an  open 
valley,  enclosed  by  hills  very  lighrly  wooded  ; 
a change  evidently  owing  to  a difference  in 
the  rock,  which  was  granite,  consisting  of 
small  grains  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  a few 
plates  of  mica,  whereas  the  hills  we  had  re- 
cently crossed  belonged  chiefly  to  the  volcanic 
class  of  rocks,  with  the  exception  of  the  range 
I had  crossed  that  evening  in  my  way  from 
the  camp,  which  consisted  of  ferruginous  sand- 
stone. With  the  change  of  rock  a difference 
was  also  obvious  in  the  shape  of  the  hills,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  water,  and  the 
character  of  the  trees.  The  hills  were  distin- 
guished by  a bold,  sweeping  outline,  and  were 
no  longer  broken  by  sharp-edged  strata,  but 
crowned  with  large  round  masses  of  rock. 
Rushing  water  was  gushing  from  every  hollow 
in  much  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere; 
and,  lastly,  the  timber,  which,  on  the  other 
range*,  consisted  chiefly  of  iron  bark  and 
stringy  bark,  now  presented  the  shining  bark 
of  the  blue  gum,  or  yarra,  and  the  grey  hue 
of  the  box.  The  anthisteria  australis , a grass 
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which  seems  to  delight  in  a granitic  soil,  also 
appeared  in  great  abundance ; and  we  also 
found  the  aromatic  tea— Tasmania  aromatica 
— which  represents  in  New  Holland  the  win- 
ter’s bark  of  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  this  tree 
were  of  a hot,  biting,  cinnamon-like  taste,  on 
which  account  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  pepper- 
tree.  I could  rise  with  ease  to  the  summit  of 
this  friendly  hill  that  I had  seen  from  afar,  and 
found  it  but  thinly  wooded  on  the  summit,  so 
that  I could  take  my  angles  round  the  horizon 
without  difficulty.  Again  reminded  by  the 
aspect  of  this  region  of  the  Lower  Pyrennees 
and  the  pass  of  the  Orbaicetta,  I named  this 
summit  Mount  Byng.” 

The  effect  produced  by  these  discoveries  on 
the  'population  of  the  colonies  was  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  old  modes  of  occupation,  and 
the  direction  of  human  energies  and  effort, 
under  a high-wrought  excitement,  into  new 
channels.  The  little  knots  of  population 
which  had  collected  at  certain  well-known 
localities,  leaving  the  interior  unoccupied, 
were  in  a great  measure  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed abroad,  and  thus  the  movement  com- 
menced, which  afterwards,  as  from  a centre, 
extended  itself  in  different  directions,  until  it 
made  itself  felt  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica. The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  rushed  to 
Bathurst.  Manufacturers  and  tradesmen  lost 
their  workmen.  Homes,  trades,  and  appoint- 
ments were  given  up,  and  an  equipment  for 
the  diggings,  in  the  shape  of  a dray,  arms, 
tools  for  mining,  was  regarded  as  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  best  stationary  employment. 
The  same  powerful  influence  which  acted  on 
those  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
gold-fields,  extended  itself  to  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  ; and  as  the  news  spread  homeward 
to  the  old  countries,  numbers  decided  on  emi- 
grating to  the  new  El  Dorado.  The  noble 
expanse  of  Port  Philip’s  waters  was  soon 
studded  with  shipping,  while  between  the 
beach  and  the  town  numberless  tents  were 
pitched,  the  temporary  refuge  of  the  new 
comers,  their  families,  and  effects.  Some- 
times the  arrivals  took  place  at  the  most 
unpropitious  moment — when  the  weather  was 
most  inclement,  rain  pouring  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  mud  more  than  knee-deep,  not 
only  in  the  thoroughfares,  but  in  every  spot 
where  it  was  possible  for  a human  being  to 
set  bis  foot.  And  when  at  length  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  journey  from  Melbourne  to  the 
diggings  had  been  overcome, and  the  dreadful 
roads,  whose  badness  spoiled  the  pleasurable 
feelings  which  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Aus- 

ttrnlia  Felix  was  fitted  to  produce,  had  been 
passed,  then  there  came  the  severity  of  labour 
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tod  the  peculiar  strain  which  intense  excite- 
ment exercises  on  man ; the  depression  of 
disappointment;  the  exultation  of  success; 
and  all  in  search  of  an  object  whose  influence 
on  the  character  and  future  prospects  is  more 
likely  to  be  for  evil  than  for  good.  Men  found 
they  had  to  toil  hard  if  they  would  have  the 
gold.  It  was  not  always  to  be  picked  up  on 
the  hill-sides  in  an  afternoon  stroll,  nor  were 
nuggets  to  be  gathered,  like  potatoes,  by  the 
bushel.  Some,  discourage^,  sold  their  equip- 
ments and  turned  back,  taunted  by  the  vil- 
lagers and  upward  passengers  on  the  road 
hythe  cant  phrase,  “Have  you  sold  your 
cradle  V* 

But  others  remained,  and  the  places  of  the  gold 
deposit  presented  a busy  scene.  Some  used  the 
cradle.  “ The  cradle  is  placed  lengthwise  with 
m the  water.  Thecradleman,  holding  the  handle 
his  left  band,  with  a stick  or  scraper  to  break  the 
lumps  of  earth  or  stir  up  the  contents,  keeps 
the  cradle  constantly  going.  The  waterman, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  cradle,  with  a ladle 
of  any  kind,  keeps  baling  water  continuously 
into  it  A third  man  washes  carefully  into  a 
large  tin  dish  the  deposit  that  has  fallen 
through  the  sieves  of  the  cradle  on  to  the 
boards  beneath,  carries  it  into  the  stream, 
where  he  stands  knee-deep,  and,  tilting  the 
dish  np  under  the  water,  and  shaking  its 
contents,  the  precions  metal  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  earth  and  sand  are  washed  out 
by  the  water. 

u After  long-washing,  the  glittering  dust  is 
seen  along  the  bottom  edges  of  the  dish.  This 
residuum  is  carefully  washed  into  a pannikin, 
dried  over  the  fire,  and  bottled  and  packed  for 
exportation.  Meanwhile  the  cradleman  and 
waterman  examine  the  quartz  stones  in  the 
upper  sieve  foi*  quartz  gold.  Occasionally  some 
are  found  with  pieces  of  quartz  adhering.  The 
rest  are  thrown  aside.  The  cradle  filled,  the  men 
are  at  work  again,  and  the  rocking  recom- 
mences. On  the  top  of  the  hill  diggers  are  hard 
at  work ; the  carriers  descend  the  steep  side, 
dragging  a loaded  sled  filled  with  the  gold- 
impregnated  earth,  some  with  tin  vessels  on 
their  heads,  others  with  bags  on  their  backs. 
The  earth  thrown  down,  they  reascend  the 
toilsome  way ; and  this  is  the  process  from 
morn  till  dewy  eve.,,# 

Such  were  the  new  and  unexpected  scenes 
into  which  our  Australian  colonies  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  influx  of  population  into 
the  great  maelstrom  of  excitement  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  increase 
of  population  in  New  South  Wales  for  the 


* Sidney’s  “ Australian  Colonies,"  p.  253. 


year  1854  amounted  to  20,000,  although,  in 
this  colony,  we  may  consider,  unless  new  dis- 
coveries be  made,  that  the  surface  efflorescence 
of  the  gold  deposit  has  been  gathered  up, 
the  value  of  gold  sent  to  England  being  esti- 
mated— 

In  1853,  at  ....  £1,781,172 

In  1854,  at 773,209 

Reduction  ....  £1,007,963 

But  in  Victoria,  it  has  been  far  otherwise. 
The  gold  yield  in  the  colony  increased  year 
by  year  from  1851  to  1856.  In  1857,  as  com- 
pared with  1856,  there  has  been  a slight  di- 
minution. 

8TATI8TICAL  TABLE. 

Returns  of  the  total  amount  of  gold  brought  to 
Melbourne  by  Government  escort,  during  each  year 
since  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields. 


oz. 

dwt 

1851 

104,154 

0 

1852 

. . . . 1,148,829 

0 

1853 

. 1,491.436 

0 

1854 

. 1,476,666 

7 

1855 

. 2,132,397 

19 

1856 

. 2,625,968 

15 

1857 

. 2,481,020 

7 

Total  . . . 11,460,472 

8 

The  necessity  of  more  scientific  operations 
than  those  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  is  now, 
however,  beginning  to  be  felt.  It  is  understood 
that  all  the  ground  which  has  been  worked 
by  mere  diggers  can  be  successfully  worked 
over  again,  while  for  the  quartz  reefs  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery  is  indipensable.  As 
the  alluvial  deposits  become  worked  up,  num- 
bers who  are  engaged  in  them,  and  who  are 
unfitted  for  steady  mining  operations,  will 
be  drafted  off  to  other  branches  of  industry, 
and  the  social  arrangements  of  the  colony  be 
thus  expedited. 

“ The  number  of  persons  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria  actually  engaged  in  the  several  opera- 
tions of  mining  is  stated,  last  July,  at  62,236. 
This  includes,  not  only  the  miners,  but  also  the 
casters  of  washing-stuff,  engine-drivers,  &c., 
but  excludes  all  other  persons  in  the  gold- 
fields,^ and,  amongst  others,  the  Chinese,  who 
have  reached  Australia  in  considerable  num- 
bers. At  the  date  of  recent  despatches,  their 
numbers  at  the  Victoria  diggings  are  esti- 
mated at  no  less  than  25,454.  Of  these,  a 
population  of  20,000,  or  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  Europeans,  is  engaged  in  the  production 
of  gold.  Such  a heavy  tide  of  immigration  ap- 
peared to  be  setting  in  from  the  celestial 
empire  on  the  Australian  shore,  that,  “ ex- 
cluded from  South  Australia  and  Victoria  by 
the  imposition  of  heavy  penalties,”  they  have 
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been  endeavouring  to  obtain  access  to  the  in- 
terior through  the  port  of  Sydney.  “Ship 
after  ship  has  arrived  from  Canton,  each 
bringing  300  at  a time  of  these  industrious 
foreigners.  The  shopkeepers  are  not  un- 
friendly to  this  immigration,  for  the  Chiuese 
purchase  their  outfits  in  Sydney,  and,  as  they 
pay  cash,  are  no  despicable  customers;  but 
the  diggers  dislike  them  extremely,  and 
grudge  them  all  the  gold  they  get  as  so  much 
loss  to  themselves ; while  the  working-classes 
generally  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  arrival 
of  swarms  of  men  who  may,  at  some  future 
time,  abandon  the  gold-fields,  and  supply 
squatters,  manufacturers,  and  railway  con- 
tractors with  cheap  labour.”  The  result  has 
been,  that  a Bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales,  levying  a tax  of  10J.  a-head 
on  each  Chinese  passenger  arriving  by  sea. 

Assuredly  there  never  was  a period  when 
the  thirst  for  gold,  and  the  powerful  influence 
which  it  exercises  over  the  human  mind,  was 
more  apparent  than  at  present. 

But  are  there  not  better  riches— unsearchable 
riches,  as  the  apostle  speaks—  durable  riches,  as 
the  wise  man  calls  them  ? They  are  close  at  hand. 
They  are  not  hid.  They  are  revealed.  They  are 
obtruded  on  the  attention  of  men — the  riches 
for  the  soul ; the  all  things  which  pertain  to 
life  and  godliness.  A man  may  belike  him  who 
found  the  auriferous  mass  of  one  hundred 
weight  of  pure  gold ; yet  what  can  that  do  for 
him  as  an  immortal  being  ? Can  it  buy  par- 
don, and  ease  the  conscience  ? emancipate  him 
from  the  degrading  yoke  of  sin  ? enable  him 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  hope?  Nay, 
very  often  sudden  enrichment  injures  a man  ; 
strengthens  his  sins,  as  well  as  strengthens  his 
temptations;  gives  him  more  opportunity  for 
indulging  them  ; ruins  him  for  eternity.  Man 
wants  something  better  adapted  to  his  need ; 
and  God  has  provided  and  placed  it  near  him. 
And  yet  this  great  hope  of  the  Gospel — the 
hope  that  is  in  Christ — he  cares  not  for  it;  and, 
when  it  is  urged  upon  him,  he  rejects  it,  and 
treads  it  under  foot.  He  will  nothave  Jesus.  No; 
his  heart  says,  u We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us.”  He  is  in  poverty  : yes ; his 
soul  is.  As  an  immortal  being  he  is  in  rags : 
the  filthy  rags  of  his  own  righteousness  are  all 
he  has  to  cover  him : he  is  in  a state  of  guilty 
nakedness,  and  has  nothing  wherewith  to 
come  before  God.  His  soul  hungers,  and 
seeks  to  still  its  cravings  with  vain  things. 
He  spends  his  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  his  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not,  when  he  might  have  the  sure  mercies 
of  David — the  true  manna,  the  living  waters. 
And  yet  he  deceives  himself  as  to  his  impo- 
verished condition,  and  often  never  finds  it 


out  until  he  be  laid  upon  the  bed  of  death,  or 
perhaps  not  even  then.  When  shall  men  listen 
to  the  voice  of  Him  who  says,  “ I counsel 
thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich.” 

Strange  it  was  that  the  golden  deposits 
should  have  remained  so  long  a secret,  and 
that  for  some  sixty  years  the  Spaniards  had 
their  Missions,  and  the  English  their  convict 
colonies  in  the  midst  of  riches,  and  yet  they 
found  it  not. 

But  mark,  when  they  did  come  to  light, 
how  eagerly  men  rushed  to  the  rich  localities. 
How  powerfully  attractive  the  influence! 
What  an  abandonment  the  world  has  seen  of 
old  countries,  and  old  associations,  end  old 
occupations ! What  a ready  endurance  of 
hardships  if  men  might  haply  reach  the  El 
Dorado  1 

The  riches  of  a soul  are  centered,  not  in  a 
locality,  but  in  a person,  a living  person ; one 
who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ; one  who 
brings  Himself  near  in  promise  for  frith  to 
lay  hold  upon.  In  Him  are  bid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  and 
there  is  in  Him  a power  of  attraction  of  a su- 
perior kind.  He  draws  hearts,  and  they  who 
experience  that  attraction  are  willing  to 
abandon  all  that  interferes  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Him.  Paul  did  so.  (Phil,  iii.)  Numbers 
of  His  people  have  done  so:  they  have  sur- 
rendered willingly,  goods,  friends,  liberty, 
honour,  reputation,  life,  rather  than  part  with 
Christ.  They  have  esteemed  Him  better  than 
all ; and  they  go  up  to  Him,  not  with  the  feet 
of  the  body,  but  with  the  strong  desire  of  soul. 
Natural  men  give  up  other  things  for  gold: 
gracious  men  give  up  gold  for  Christ.  Natural 
men  will  give  up  one  earthly  thing  for  another 
which  they  esteem  more  contenting,  more 
precious:  gracious  men  give  up  all  for  Jesus. 
It  is  true  they  are  as  yet  comparatively  few, 
who,  like  Paul,  are  willing  to  count  all  things 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  But  it  shall  not  be 
always  so.  Great  discoveries  shall  yet  be 
made  of  the  preciousness  of  revealed  truth. 
Rich  mines  shall  be  opened,  and  they  shall 
become  powerful  centres  of  attraction.  “ Many 
people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  os 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ; and  He  will  teach 
us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths, 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.”  All  the 
great  discoveries  which  have  characterized 
our  era — the  increase  of  the  current  medium 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations, 
which  previously  had  been  of  a restricted 
character,  inadequate  to  the  growing  neces- 
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sitiss  of  a rapidly  expanding  field  of  enter- 
prise ; the  application  of  electricity  to  the  use  of 
nan,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  irrespec- 
tively of  distance,  thought  is  interchanged — all 
are  accelerating  the  movement  of  human  af- 
fairs towards  the  great  crisis,  when  old  things 
shall  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new. 
“For  behold,  I create  new  heavens  and  a new 
earth:  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered, nor  come  into  mind.” 

Meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed  how,  at  the 
gold-diggings,  men  toil  and  labour.  Some 
busy  themselves  in  deep  excavations : they 
dig  often  and  deep,  and  there  is  no  gold.  Still 
they  persevere,  until  they  reach  the  bluish 
marl  in  which  gold  grains  are  deposited : 
others  ply  the  cradle.  One  breaks  the  lumps 
of  earth;  another  pours  in  a continuous  stream 
of  water ; a third  washes  carefully  into  a low 
dish  the  deposit  that  has  fallen  through  a 
sieve  of  the  cradle  on  the  boards  beneath ; 
until,  after  long  washing,  the  glittering  dust  is 
seen  along  the  bottom  edges  of  the  dish.  Why 
do  they  take  such  pains  ? Because  they  are 
in  earnest.  Reader,  are  you  in  earnest  ? You 
say  that  you  do  not  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
religion ; that  it  has  not  enriched  you ; that 
yon  are  still  poor.  But  have  you  sought  ? If 
you  have,  you  must  find,  for  the  promise  is, 
“Seek, and  ye  shall  find.”  Have  you  sought 
Him  where  He  -is  to  be  found,  in  his  word — 
his  word  read  and  his  word  preached?  Have 
yon  sought  Him  on  your  knees,  diligently 
and  humbly  ? Have  you  sought  Him  in  his 
ordinances,  means  of  grace  ? Have  you  sought 
Him  as  the  diggers  seek  the  gold?  Is  He  not 
worth  the  same  pains  which  they  bestow  on 
the  gold  that  perisheth  ? Is  He  less  worthy  ofit  ? 
Ire  you  like  those  who  went  to  the  gold-dig- 
gings expecting  to  find  nuggets  strewed  like 
pebbles  over  the  surface,  and  when  they  found 
that  they  must  work  to  get  them,  and  that, 
too,  in  rainy  and  inclement  weather,  amidst 
discomfort,  they  turned  away  disgusted  ? So 
some  turn  away  from  Christ.  They  would 
take  Him,  if  they  might  have  him  cheaply, 
and  on  their  own  terms ; but  when  it  is  said, 
“Strive  ye  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,” 
they  turn  back,  and  walk  no  more  with  Him. 

A few  more  observations  will  complete  our 
review  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold- 
fields, and  enable  us  to  introduce  our  readers, 
in  a future  Number,  to  the  Fraser  River  dis- 
trict and  Vancouver's  Island,  without  the 
abruptness  which  would  have  been  unavoid- 
able, had  no  notice  been  taken  of  the  previous 
history  of  gold  discovery. 

But  let  us  observe  how,  in  distant  portions  of 
our  world,  new  centres  of  population  have  been 
formed,  and  the  foundations  of  new  empires 


are  being  laid.  A certain  portion,  indeed,  of 
the  population,  drawn  together  at  these  points, 
is  of  a floating  character,  and  will  remain  only 
so  long  as  the  surface  gold  lasts.  So  soon  as 
this  has  been  reaped,  and  settled  industry  be- 
comes necessary  in  order  to  obtain  further 
supplies,  they  will  move  on  to  new  fields, 
and  migrate,  as  many  have  done,  from 
California  to  Australia,  and  from  Australia 
elsewhere.  But  the  more  valuable  portion 
will  remain,  and  settle  down  in  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  the  land.  After  the  first  excite- 
ment is  over,  and  a little  capital  has  been 
amassed  at  the  gold-diggings,  the  more  steady 
and  reliable  will  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, or  such  other  branches  of  industrial 
labour  as  they  were  accustomed  to  in  their 
own  country,  and  for  the  produce  of  which 
they  find  a market  open.  They  who  mine 
must  have  the  needful  supplies  provided  for 
them  by  others ; and  thus  the  gold  which  they 
dig  passes  from  them  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Thus  encouragement  is  afforded  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  ordinary  branches  of  industrial 
effort ; and  as  these  progress,  society,  which 
at  first  was  in  a rude,  chaotic  state,  will  begin 
to  assume  shape  and  form. 

Let  us  glance  a moment  at  the  progress 
of  the  Australian  colonies  Thus,  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  it  is  inte- 
resting also  to  observe  that  agriculture  is 
being  extended,  the  increase  during  the  year 
1854  being  estimated  at  7409  acres,  of  which 
3000  have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of 
food  for  cattle.  In  the  amount  of  land  sold 
there  has  been  also  an  increase  from  73,675 
acres  in  1853,  to  83,396  acres  in  1854.  In- 
creased facilties  are  being  given  to  settlers  by 
the  introduction  of  railroads  and  other  means 
of  communication  by  which  the  transit  of 
produce  to  the  sea-marts  is  facilitated. 

But  the  progress  of  Victoria  is  far  more 
rapid.  The  population  in  the  beginning  of 
1851  was  computed  as  23,000  in  1853  it 
had  increased  to  198,406. 

In  1866  it  had  progressed  to  410,706  seals 
and  in  1857  to  470,000.  In  the  year  1843 
the  city  of  Melbourne  contained  1095  build- 
ings, assessed  value  66,847/.;  in  1858  it 
contained  11,163  buildings,  assessed  value 
995,945/.  The  house  rate,  which  in  1843  was 
15*21/.,  was,  in  1858,  atashilling  in  the  pound, 
49,797/. 

On  looking  closely  into  the  statistics  of 
population,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
we  find  orthodox  Protestants  to  he  greatly 
in  the  majority . By  the  expression  ‘ orthodox 


* Sidney’s  “ Australian  Colonies,”  p.  323. 
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Protestants,’  we  understand  those  whose  pro- 
fession of  faith  is  inclusive  of  all  that  is 
requisite  to  the  saltation  of  the  soul.  The 
entire  aggregate  of  such  amounts  to  no  less 
than  200,506  individuals,  while  Romanists 
number  only  70,160,  although  some,  without 
sufficient  data,  would  rate  them  as  high  as 
90,000.  They  are  doing  their  utmost,  how- 
ever, to  increase  their  ranks,  by  encouraging 
immigration  from  Ireland.  Protestant  in- 
fluence, however,  must  continue  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  if  only  the  various  denominations 
of  scriptural  Christians  subordinate  their 
human  differences  to  the  grand  essentials  of 
salvation  in  which  they  are  in  accord.  The 
pressure  of  serious  responsibility,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  thing  like  adequate 
provision  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  vastly 
increasing  population,  have  hitherto  precluded 
the  indulgence  of  a sectarian  spirit.  “Any 
thing  like  denominational  warfare  is  justly 
regarded  here  as  unnatural  strife.  Sectarian 
zeal  is  altogether  at  a discount.  There  is  too 
much  in  the  outfield  of  the  colony,  too  urgent 
a necessity  to  be  provided  for,  too  arduous  a 
battle  to  be  fought  with  a common  foe,  to 
permit  of  such  a mistake,  or  to  sanction  so 
pregnant  a crime  as  a debate  amongst  our- 
selves on  our  points  of  difference.  Hence 
there  is  a very  brotherly  feeling  among  evan- 
gelical churches  and  ministers.  They  meet 
together  and  work  together,  not  only  without 
apparent  jealousy,  but  with  every  token  of 
sincere  goodwill;  and  out  of  this  mutual 
charity  has  sprung  an  Evangelical  Alliance, 
which  is  destined,  I trust,  to  bind  still  more 
closely  together  the  various  branches  of  the 
Golden  Candlestick,  and  to  accomplish  many 
blessed  results  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  our  people.”  There  is  indeed  a great 
work  to  be  done;  not  only  to  supply  their 
own  interior  wants,  but  to  act  aggressively  on 
the  numbers  without,  whose  profession  of 
religion  is  devoid  of  saving  truth,  amounting, 
inclusively  of  Romanists,  Chinese,  and  wan- 
dering aborigines,  to  upwards  of  120,000.* 

We  may  well  conceive  what  a pressure  of 
responsibility  this  vast  increase  of  population 
lias  thrown  upon  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne 
and  his  clergy.  One  brief  extract  from  his 
correspondence  may  help  our  readers  to 
realize  bis  difficulties. 

“Bishop's  Court , Melbourne , July  21, 1857. 

“ There  never  was  a period  when  we  stood 
more  in  need  of  help  from  our  brethren  in 
England.  During  the  last  year  I have  been 


* Correspondent  in  “ News  of  the  Churches,” 
September  1858. 


obliged  to  request  my  Commissary  not  to 
send  out  any  more  clergymen,  because  1 could 
not  maintain  them  upon  their  arrival  until  they 
should  be  appointed  to  a parochial  cure,  nor 
defray  the  expenses  attendant  upon  their 
removal  to,  and  first  settlement  in,  the  place 
where  they  might  be  located.  At  the  same 
time,  applications  for  clergymen,  and  pro- 
mises of  maintenance  upon  their  appointment, 
are  continually  made  to  me.  My  hands  are 
fettered  only  by  the  want  of  a few  hundreds 
of  pounds  annually  for  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  clergy- 
men ; and  it  is  the  more  painful,  because  I am 
sure  that  every  100/.,  thus  supplied,  would, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  call  forth  many 
hundreds  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  for  local 
objects. 

“Moreover,  every  year  increases  the  in- 
equality between  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people  and  the  provision  made  for  their  supply. 
New  gold-fields  are  continually  opened,  new 
villages  formed,  new  lands  brought  under  cul- 
tivation ; but,  alas ! few  new  parishes  con- 
stituted, few  additional  ministers  located  in 
the  country. 

“ The  questions,  How  is  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  clergymen  to  be  procured  ? and,  If 
procured,  how  are  they  to  be  maintained? 
still  await  a satisfactory  solution.  I know 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  .alone  can  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest ; and  also  that 
He  alone  can  dispose  the  hearts  of  men  to 
contribute  of  their  substance  to  his  service ; 
but,  nevertheless,  He  acts  through  the  agency 
of  man,  and  by  an  instrumentality  adapted  to 
the  proposed  end.  We  must,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  devise  suitable  means,  and  seek  the 
blessing  of  God  in  the  employment  of  them. 
Accordingly,  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
our  Church  Assembly  is  now  much  occupied 
with  the  latter  of  these  questions — the  raising 
of  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
the  church  in  this  Colony ; and  my  own  at- 
tention has  been  long  directed  to  the  former— 
the  raising  of  a body  of  clergy. 

“ England,  I doubt  not,  contains  many 
persons  qualified,  both  spiritually  and  intel- 
lectually, to  become  able  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  but  to  whom  there  is  no  opening  for 
admission  to  the  ministry  at  home.  Such, 
if  they  could  be  conveyed  to  us,  and  tested  for 
a time  here,  would  be  very  valuable  fellow- 
helpers  in  our  work.  They  must,  however, 
be  very  carefully  selected,  and  must  be  men, 
not  only  of  decided  piety  and  sound  doctrine, 
but  also  of  superior  intellectual  abilities,  and 
of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigour.” 
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« HOW  IS  A CHRISTIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  DEAL  WITH  CASTE?” 


A paper  on  the  subject  of  caste,  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  has  been  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Con- 
ference. It  enters  generally  on  the  subject 
of  csste,  its  true  theory  and  influence  upon 
the  Hindu  character,  the  tenacity  with  which 
it  dings  to  the  Hindh  mind,  and  still  lives  on 
amidst  the  changes  to  which  Hindu  society 
has  been  subjected,  as  though  reserved  in  its 
overthrow  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 
The  entire  tract  is  highly  important ; but  it  is 
the  concluding  portion  of  it,  in  which  the 
question, 44  What  is  to  be  done  with  caste  V*  is 
pointedly  answered,  that  we  consider  to  be  of 
the  most  value,  and  which  we  now  introduce 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

“ What , the a,  is  to  be  done  with  caste  ? 

“ After  all  that  has  now  been  stated,  and 
nach  more,  to  the  same  effect,  that  might  be 
adduced,  it  would  seem,  that,  as  a Christian 
Government,  we  are  shut  up  to  but  one  con- 
tinent and  practicable  line  of  action,  even  that 
of  solemnly  resolving  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  caste,  to  wash  our  hands  in  inno- 
cency  eorwerning  it,  and,  in  every  possible  way , 
timply  to  ignore  its  existence  altogether . 

“Not that  we  would  urge  an  exterminating 
crusade  against  caste  or  its  peculiar  usages. 
Ftr,  very  far  from  it.  Let  there  be  no  direct 
or  violent  attack,  by  the  arm  of  secular 
power,  on  it  or  any  of  its  usages.  So  long  as 
our  native  fellow- subjects  are  in  darkness, 
and  know,  and  feel,  and  believe  no  better,  let 
them  retain  and  freely  practise  what  usages 
and  customs  they  please,  so  far  as  these  do 
not  interfere  with  the  peace  and  order  of  so- 
ciety, or  openly  trench  on  the  grand  funda- 
mental laws  of  general  morality.  But  while 
we  would  studiously  abstain  from  all  forcible 
means  of  inducing  or  compelling  them  to  tear 
asunder  and  throw  away  the  encumbering 
fetters  of  caste,  let  us  be  careful,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  to  refrain  from  aught  that  would 
confound  hare  tolerance  with  favouring  ap- 
probation-simple liberty  of  conscience  with 
formal  sanction  of  law. 

“Instead  of  fencing  round  caste,  as  hereto- 
fore, with  favours  and  prerogatives,  let  us,  by 
practically  not  recognising  it  at  all,  denude  it 
of  all  special  favours  and  prerogatives. 

“ Instead  of  scouting,  as  formerly,  the  most 
ordinary  claims  of  religious  toleration ; in- 
stead of  fawning  on  Mohammedans  and  high- 
caste  Hindus,  and  inflicting  the  grossest 
stigma  and  injustice  on  all  bearing  the  Chris- 
tian name — declaring  the  former  alone  to  be 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  respectability,  emolu- 


ment, and  trust,  civil  and  military,  and  igno- 
miniously  extruding  the  latter  by  prohibitory 
regulations ; yea,  and  when  any  of  the  laws 
on  the  subject  may  have  been  relaxed,  modi- 
fied, or  annulled,  instead  of  still  throwing,  as 
in  time  past,  all  possible  encouragements  in  the 
way  of  the  former,  and  all  imaginable  dis- 
couragements in  the  way  of  the  latter ; let  us 
henceforth  proclaim  it  to  all  India  and  the 
world,  that,  in  future,  we  are,  as  a Govern- 
ment, to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
caste  as  such ; that  we  are  to  ask  no  questions 
concerning  it;  that  we  are  to  look  to  the 
highest  qualifications  for  the  particular  busi- 
ness in  view,  and  to  these  alone , as  the  deter- 
mining elements  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
Let  us  honestly  act  out  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  such  a proclamation,  by  practically  proving 
to  India  and  the  world,  that  whosoever  brings 
the  most  eminent  qualifications  into  the  labour- 
market,  throughout  every  department — mili- 
tary, judicial,  fiscal,  police,  or  educational, 
must  thereby  ensure  a decided  preference, 
and  fetch  the  highest  price.  And  let  it  further 
be  made  to  be  felt,  that,  mental  attainments, 
original  and  acquired,  as  well  as  official  apti- 
tude, actual  or  potential,  being  equal,  he  will 
be  the  object  of  choice  whose  moral  character, 
not  in  the  Hindu  ceremonial  sense,  but  the 
true  European  or  Christian  sense,  is  best  esta- 
blished ; or  whose  openly  avowed  and  con- 
sistently professed  moral  and  religious  prin-  * 
ciples  may  furnish  the  surest  guarantee  for 
uprightness  and  conscientiousoeas  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty. 

“ In  actually  carrying  out  such  an  ordi- 
nance, let  it  be  decreed,  that,  in  registering 
the  names  of  successful  candidates,  their 
proper  names  alone,  and  not,  as  mo*t  fre- 
quently hitherto,  their  caste,  be  officially  re- 
corded ; or  if,  in  addition  to  the  bare  name, 
there  be  columns  for  place  of  nativity,  semi- 
nary of  education,  or  any  other  item  of  iden- 
tification, let  it  still  be  peremptorily  forbidden 
to  have  any  separate  column  for  caste.* 

44  In  these  several  ways,  let  caste,  without 
any  violent  or  forcible  interference,  be  simply 
and  absolutely  ignored  by  our  Christian  Go- 
vernment, in  connexion  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  offices  at  its  disposal  throughout 
every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  the 
effect  will,  in  time,  be  found  vastly  to  exceed 
the  apparent  smallness  and  simplicity  of  the 


* This  is  meant  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  re- 
gistering of  the  names  of  successful  candidates  for 
office ; and  it  is  not  designed  to  extend  to  registers 
connected  with  general  statistical  purposes. 
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means.  The  mere  fact  of  such  universal  and  and  I believe  there  are  few  who  will  not 
continuous  non-recognition  of  caste,  by  the  eagerly  employ  those  native  Christians  com- 
paramount  and  sovereign  power,  will  silently  petent  to  fill  appointment*.  I consider  I 
operate  on  the  Asiatic  mind,  as  by  a slow  but  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  at  this  crisis, 
steady  process  of  attrition  ; and,  along  with  if  I did  not  endeavour  to  secure  a portion  of 
other  and  more  potent  influences,  will  even-  the  numerous  appointments  in  the  judicial 
tually  succeed  in  reducing  its  once  lofty  and  department  to  native  Christians;  and  I shall 
proud  pretensions  into  something  like  a fluent,  be  happy  (as  far  as  1 can)  to  advance  their 
or  constantly  diminishing,  and,  finally,  eva-  interests  equally  with  those  of  the  Moham- 
nescent  quantity.  Besides  its  simplicity  and  inedan  and  Hindu  candidates.  Their  future 
practicability,  the  grand  advantage  of  adopting  promotion  must  depend  on  their  own  merit#, 
such  a course  is,  that  it  obviously  involves  no  I shall,  therefore,  feel  obliged  by  each  Mis- 
violence  to  religious  scruples,  no  restraint  on  sionary  favouring  me  with  a list  of  the  native 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  real  nature  of  every  Christians  belonging  to  them,  who,  in  their 
particular  service,  its  requisitions,  its  peculi-  opinion,  are  fit  for  the  public  service.' 
arities,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  must  “ What  is  now  required  is,  that  an  order 
be  well  known.  Every  man,  who  thinks  him-  somewhat  similar  to  this,  in  its  spirit,  scope, 
8elfqualified,  is  free  to  offer  himself  as  a can-  and  leading  object,  but  still  more  compre- 
didate;  there  is  no  compulsion,  direct  or  in-  hensive  in  its  range  and  explicit  in  its  terms, 
direct ; only,  if  any  one  does  enter  on  any  should  be  Authoritatively  promulgated  for  all 
special  line  of  service,  he  must  be  prepared  India 

faithfully  to  discharge  all  the  duties  associated  “ It  were  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
with  it,  and  bear  with,  or  conform  to,  all  its  paper  to  refer  to  the  modes  in  which  private 
resulting  accessories  and  inseparable  conco-  individuals,  in  their  domestic  and  social  eco- 
mitants.  Let  him  be  made  assuredly  to  nomy,  ought  to  deal  with  caste.  Suffice  it  to 
understand,  that,  having  once  been  admitted  say,  that  the  grand  principle  of  igiwrxng  it  to 
into  any  post  or  office,  from  the  lowest  to  the  the  uttermost  is  as  applicable  to  them  as  to  f 
highest,  no  excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  the  Government. 

any  of  the  duties  properly  connected  there-  “It  behoves  us  all,  however,  to  remember, 
with,  on  the  score  of  interference  with  caste  that,  though  this  ignoring — consistently  and 
or  any  other  usages  whatsoever,  will  for  a mo-  universally  acted  out — may,  and  indeed  must, 
ment  be  listened  to  or  tolerated.  Of  the  na-  help  in  somewhat  abating  its  noxious  influ- 
ture  of  any  such  interference,  real  or  sup-  ences,  it  can  never  of  itself  wholly  eradicate 
posed,  he  himself  is  left  to  be  the  sole  and  it.  No ; caste  has,  like  a cedar,  struck  its 
indisputable  judge.  If  he  has  settled  it  in  his  roots  deep  into  every  crevice  of  the  soil  of 
own  mind  that  the  discharge  of  the  required  Hindu  nature ; wound  itself,  like  the  ivy, 
duties  is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  round  every  stem  and  branch  of  Hindu  intel- 
caste  purity,  good  and  well ; but  if  otherwise,  lect ; and  tinged,  as  with  a scarlet  dye,  every 
then  he  has  only  to  hold  back,  and  not  bring  feeling  and  emotion  of  the  Hindu  heart.  It 
himself  within  the  fatal  circle  of  temptation  reaches  to  the  unborn  child ; it  directs  the 
to  stain  or  tarnish  it  by  contact  with  aught  nursing  of  the  infant.  It  shapes  the  training 
that  is  weakly  and  credulously  imagined  to  be  of  youth ; it  regulates  the  actions  of  manhood ; 
polluting.  it  settles  the  attributes  of  old  age.  Itenteis 

“What  has  been  here  suggested  as  the  into  and  modifies  every  relationship  of  life; 
proper  practical  course  to  be  pursued  accords  it  moulds  and  gives  complexion  to  every  de- 
substantially  with  the  recent  order  of  Sir  John  partment  of  society.  Food,  and  raiment,  and 
Lawrence  in  the  Punjab  — ‘The  system  of  exercise,  and  the  very  functions  of  nature, 
caste,'  says  that  noble  document,  ‘ can  no  must  obey  its  sovereign  voice.  With  every 
longer  be  permitted  to  rule  in  our  services,  personal  habit,  every  domestic  usage,  every 
Soldiers  and  Government  servants  of  every  social  custom,  it  is  inseparably  interwoven, 
class  must  be  entertained  for  their  merits,  From  the  cradle  to  the  funeral  pile,  it  sits  like 
irrespective  of  creed,  caste,  or  class.  The  na-  a presiding  genius  at  the  helm,  guiding,  di- 
tive  Christians,  as  a body,  have,  with  rare  ex-  recting,  and  determining  every  movement  of 
captions,  been  set  aside.  I know  not  one  in  the  inner  and  outer  man.  Beyond  the  ashes 
the  Punjab  (to  our  disgrace  be  it  said)  in  any  of  the  funeral  pile,  it  follows  the  disembodied 
employment  under  Government.  A propo-  spirit  to  ‘ the  world  of  shades,'  and  fixes  its 
sition  to  embody  them  in  the  public  service,  destiny  there.  It  communicates  itself  to  all  ( 
six  months  ago,  would  assuredly  have  been  the  parts  of  a living  idolatry  ; chains  each  to 
received  with  coldness,  and  would  not  have  an  unchangeable  position;  and  cements  the 
been  complied  with : but  a change  has  come;  whole  into  a close  and  rock -like  Lody. 
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“ How,  then,  are  we  to  get  rid  of  caste  ? 
Plainly,  it  is  too  old,  too  intricate,  too  deeply 
seated,  too  extended  in  its  ramifications,  to 
/ give  way  to  any  power  that  is  merely  human. 
What,  then,  can  exorcise  its  demon-spirit  ? 
Nothing,nothing,  but  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  quickening,  renewing,  sancti- 
fying the  whole  Hindu  soul.  It  is  grace,  and 
not  argument— regeneration  of  nature,  and 
not  any  improved  policy  of  Government: 
m a word,  the  everlasting  Gospel,  savingly 
x brought  home  by  the  energy  of  Jehovah’s 
Spirit,  which  alone  can  effectually  root  out 
and  destroy  the  gigantic  evil. 

“And  it  is  the  same  energy,  in  working 
through  the  same  Gospel  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion, that  can  root  out  and  destroy  the  other 
^ monster  evil  under  which  India  still  groans — 
Idolatry,  with  its  grim  satellite,  Supersitition. 
As  caste  and  idolatry  sprang  up  together 
from  the  same  rank  soil  of  old  nature— grow- 
ing with  each  other’s  growth,  and  strength- 
ening with  each  other’s  strength— luxuriating 
in  mutual  embrace  and  mysterious  wedlock 
for  untold  ages — fling  abroad  their  arms, 

4 branching  so  broad  and  long,’  as  to  smite 
the  whole  land  with  the  blight  of  their  por- 
tentous shadow,  both  are  destined  to  fall 


together.  The  same  cause  will  inevitably 
prove  the  ruin  of  both.  The  same  light  of 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  accompanied 
by  the  grace  of  God’s  Spirit,  will  expose  the 
utter  folly  and  irrationality  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  ; and,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
lay  bare  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  that  half- 
natural, half-artificial  caste-system,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  uphold  them.  Then 
will  the  stupendous  fabric  ofidolatary  fall 
down,  like  Dagon  before  the  ark  of  the 
liviog  God  ; while  the  anti-social  and  tyran- 
nous dominion  of  caste  will  be  resented,  ab- 
horred, and  trampled  under  foot,  with  an  in- 
dignation not  lessened  by  the  reflection,  that, 
over  ages  and  generations  without  number, 
it  hath  already  swayed  undisturbed  the 
sceptre  of  a ruthless  despotism,  which  ground 
men  down  to  the  condition  of  irrationals, 
and  strove  to  keep  them  there  with  the 
rigour  of  a merciless  necessity. 

“ Oh  that  the  Protestant  churches  of  Bri- 
tain, America,  and  the  European  continent, 
would  awake  and  arise  to  the  responsibilities 
of  present  duty— the  height  of  present  op- 
portunity ! What  triumphs  might  we  not 
then  expect,  under  God,  to  accrue  to  the  Re- 
deemer’s cause  in  India ! ” 


MONOGAMY,  AND  THE  BAPTISM  OF  POLYGAMISTIC 

CONVERTS. 


The  following  foot-note  occurs  in  the  “ Chris- 
tian Remembrancer”  for  July  last — 

“ It  i8  highly  unsatisfactory  to  find  the  Com- 
mittee (Church  Missionary  Society),  simply 
on  its  own  authority,  adopting  and  announcing 
to  its  Missionaries  a decision  upon  so  im- 
portant a question  as  the  i baptism  of  poly- 
gamist converts.’  The  Society,  and  through 
it,  in  some  degree,  the  church,  is  committed 
by  such  a step,  although  it  owes  its  origin 
merely  to  a single  individual.  Pending  any 
authoritative  decision,  such  a question,  in- 
volving as  it  does  Christian  morals,  and  pru- 
dence, and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  should  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  each  foreign 
bishop  in  bis  diocese,  which,  however,  as 
usual,  is  wholly  overlooked  by  the  Committee 
in  the  matter.  The  circumstance  of  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  seconded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  having  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  contrary  to  that  asserted 
by  the  Committee,  ought  at  least  to  have 
mused  them  to  hesitate.  As  it  is,  should  a 
Missionary  of  the  Society  he  in  the  Bishop  of 
Natal's  diocese,  whose  judgment  is  he  to 
follow  1” 

The  following  paper  was  written  some  time 
back.  The  above  foot-note  induces  us  to  give 


it  insertion.  The  “ Christian  Remembrancer  99 
inquires  what  course  a Missionary,  amidst 
differing  opinions,  is  to  pursue.  The  answer 
is  plain— that  which  is  according  to  Scripture. 

u What  is  marriage  ?”  is  a question  which  is 
being  now  agitated,  whether  the  institution  he 
such  as  that  it  may  lawfully  assume  a poly- 
gamistic  aspect,  or  whether  the  union  of  one 
husband  with  one  wife,  in  such  wise  as  to  he 
binding  on  each,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
be  that  vital  and  essential  property,  a depar- 
ture from  which  is  destructive  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that 
man  in  Eden  was  monogamistic.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  a departure  from  this 
original  strictness  wa3  permitted ; that  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  individuals,  who,  being 
under  the  special  care  and  protection  of  God, 
as  being  in  a peculiar  sense  his,  had  neverthe 
less  taken  more  than  one  wife,  and  yet  con 
tinued  to  enjoy  his  favour ; that  polygamistis 
practices  eventually  received  a positive  re- 
cognition and  status  under  the  dispensation  of 
Moses;  that,  under  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, there  is  no  such  full  and  express 
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prohibition  of  polygamy  as  to  render  its 
usage  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of,  and 
continuance  in,  a Christian  profession ; and 
that  there  are  passages  on  the  records  of  the 
New  Covenant  which,  while  preferential  * of 
monogamy,  nevertheless  concede  the  Chris- 
tian status  of  the  man  who  had  more  than  one 
wife.  Views  such  as  these,  existing  either 
germinally  in  some  minds,  or  in  others  in  full 
development,  seriously  affect  their  conduct. 
Some  openly  advocate  polygamy,  and  carry 
on  a crusade  against  the  restriction  to  one 
wife  as  injurious  to  man,  and  productive  of 
manifold  social  evils.  The  nucleus  of  this 
section  of  opinion  will  be  found  at  Utah, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  whither  men 
and  women,  who  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  views,  expatriate  themselves 
from  countries  whose  laws  inflict  penalties 
on  the  bigamist. 

Others  there  are,  who,  admitting  marriage, 
in  its  original  form,  to  be  monogamistic,  be- 
lieve polygamy  to  be  injurious  to  man,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  They 
consider,  however,  that  polygamistic  prac- 
tices had  divine  recognition  conceded  to  them 
under  the  dispensation  of  Moses ; and  that, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  there  is  no 
such  express  enactment  on  the  subject  as  to 
preclude  the  baptism  of  a polygamist ; that 
it  is  a mistake,  and  grievous  obstruction  to 
Christianity,  to  require  of  such  men  a sepa- 
ration from  their  other  wives  in  order  to  the 
retention  of  one  only  ; and  that  they  ought  to 
be  baptized,  if  in  other  respects  qualified,  with- 
out such  a requisition.  At  the  same  time, 
they  would  prohibit  the  formation  of  any  new 
polygamistic  ties,  and,  suffering  those  which 
had  been  previously  formed  to  diminish  by 
the  natural  process  of  mortality,  would  thus 
gradually  reduce  these  exceptional  cases  to 
that  monogamistic  uniformity  which  is  most 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

This  opens  an  important  question.  Mis- 
sionary efforts  progress  ; and  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  consolidation  of  native  churches, 
precisely  the  same  work  which,  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  occupied  the  attention  of 
apostles  and  evangelists,  when,  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  many  tongues,  the  first 
harvest  of  converts  was  brought  into  the 
church,  and  provision  was  needful  to  be  made 
for  their  congregational  incorporation,  and 
the  due  ordering  of  their  Christian  society  and 
communion  with  each  other.  We  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  first  founders  of  Christian 
churches  found  themselves  beset  by  like  diffi- 
culties, and  called  to  the  solution  of  like  ques- 
tions. We  may  well  conceive  that  they  sought 
and  obtained  guidance  and  direction,  and  that 


the  same  aid  will  still  and  ever  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  Lord’s  servants  in  analogous  circum- 
stances. We  have  not,  indeed,  their  direct  r*- 
velation,  but  we  have  that  which  they  have 
left  on  record,  and  this  will  suffice  for  us.  The 
question  is  one  of  primary  importance.  To 
baptize  a polygamist  is  to  admit  that  a man 
tnay  be  a true  and  faithful  Christian,  and  yet 
have  many  wives ; and  this  concession  being 
once  made,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  spite  ot 
all  efforts,  the  practice  will  perpetuate  itself. 
Let  it  be  once  ruled  that  polygamy  is  con- 
sistent with  a faithful  Christian  profession, 
and  some  will  soon  be  found,  who,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  is  lawful  to  some  is  lawful  for 
all,  will  demand  the  extension  of  the  same 
liberty  to  all  members  of  the  chnrch.  Bud 
the  first  evangelists  sanctioned  the  baptbrn 
of  polygamists,  the  practice  would  have  so 
extended  itself,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there 
could  be  no  question  on  the  subject.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  monogamistic  standard  among 
professedly  Christian  nations  proves  the  ex- 
clusion of  polygamy  ab  initio. 

Whenever  individuals  are  disposed  to  relax 
the  stringency  of  Christian  requirement  in 
favour  of  polygamistic  candidates,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  because  they  have  come  to 
eertain  conclusions  on  this  subject  in  thtir 
own  minds — first,  that  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  there  is  a divine  recognition  of 
polygamy;  and,  secondly,  that  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  there  is  no  such  full 
and  express  declaration  of  its  utter  incompa- 
tibility with  a Christian  profession,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  reception  of  such  a candidate. 

Let  us  proceed  to  give  these  points  all  due 
consideration;  and  first,  the  position,  that 
polygamistic  practices  have  received  diviue 
recognition  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses. 

There  is  presumptive  evidence  against  thi< ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  how  such  a recogni- 
tion could  be  reconciled  with  the  original  in- 
stitution, or  with  the  revival  of  that  ori- 
ginal institution,  and  its  positive  re-enactment 
by  Christ  himself.  But  further — 

Marriage,  in  its  first  institution,  involved 
the  element  of  unity ; so  much  so,  that  in  this 
its  primitive  aspect  it  is  used  as  an  emblem 
of  the  spiritual  marriage  and  unity  between 
Christ  and  his  church — “and  they  two  shall 
be  one  flesh.79  True  marriage  is  the  union 
of  twain,  so  that  they  become  one.  flow 
shall  this  union  be  preserved,  if  the  duality  of 
the  parties  be  destroyed,  and,  instead  of  one 
wife,  there  be  several  ? If  each  he  a true  wife, 
each  is  one  with  the  husband ; but  how  shall 
this  be,  for  the  husband  is  divided — his  affec- 
tions and  companionship  are  divided  ? And 
kf  the  wives  be  severally  one  with  the  bus- 
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band,  then  should  they  be  one  collectively  : 
but  amongst  the  many  wives  there  is  dis- 
union, and  that  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  affection  which  they  bear  the  husband ; for 
true  affection  claims  to  have  the  object  it 
loves  in  its  integrity,  and  is  justly  jealous 
when  this  its  right  be  interfered  with,  and 
there  is  peace  among  them  only  when 
there  is  indifference  to  the  husband.  In  every 
way  the  unity,  which  is  an  essential  element 
of  true  marriage,  by  polygamy  is  invaded  and 
broken  up : and  that  which  the  polygamist 
calls  marriage,  is  deficient  in  an  essential 
property  of  that  marriage  which  God  insti- 
tuted. 

But  now  let  us  look  to  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, and  the  recognition  of  polygamy  of 
which  it  is  alleged  to  be  comprehensive  ; and, 
first,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  let  us 
premise  what  it  is  which  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  find  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
which  some  misinterpret  as  recognition.  It 
is  explained  in  the  words  which  our  Lord 
uses,  Matt.  xix.  8,  “ Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put 
away  your  wives.”  Now  how  much  of  force 
does  the  word  encrpt^v,  which  we  translate 
“suffered,”  carry  with  it?  sanction,  recog- 
nition, or  merely  non-interference  with  the  na- 
tural tendencies  so  faras  the  interposition  of  an 
express  prohibition  is  concerned  ? We  answer, 
the  last  is  all  the  force  the  word  carries  with  it. 
It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used,  Luke  viii.  32, 
The  devils  besought  him,  if  he  cast  them  forth 
from  the  man,  that  he  would  suffer  them  to 
enter  into  the  swine;  “and  He  said  unto 
them  Go that  is,  He  did  not  so  put  forth  his 
power  as  to  prevent  them.  He  exerted  it  to 
cast  them  out  of  the  man,  but  in  the  matter 
of  the  swine  He  suffered  them  to  act  out  their 
own  impulse.  He  did  not  command  them  so 
to  do : He  did  not  sanction  it ; but  merely  He 
did  not  hinder  it : as  it  is  Mark  v.  13,  Km 
avrois  €v$€cos  o I rjtrovs.  Just  so  far 
m this  the  Mosaic  dispensation  went  in  the 
matter  of  polygamy:  it  did  not  authorise, 
•action,  recognise,  but  merely  it  did  not 
hinder  by  a positive  prohibition,  except  in 
particular  cases  of  an  excessively  injurious 
ckar*eter,  but  suffered  man  to  follow  out  his 
natural  impulse.  And  why  not  a positive 
prohibition?  Because  it  would  have  been 
in  advance  of  the  dispensation,  and  ineffec- 
tive because  of  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts. 
Tbe  dispensation  was  preliminary.  There 
was  not  a full  development  of  the  truth  of 
God : there  could  not  be,  therefore,  a full  de- 
velopment of  the  precept ; for  with  the  pre- 
cept there  must  be  a proportionate  measure  of 
power  and  influence  available,  to  secure  obe- 


dience to  its  requirements ; and  in  order  to 
dispose  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  to  obey  a 
monogamistic  precept,  there  was  requisite 
that  full  influence,  which  can  only  be  yielded 
by  a full  exposition  of  Gospel  truth.  The 
measure  of  influence  which  tbe  prelimi- 
nary dispensation  was  capable  of  yielding  did 
not  suffice  for  such  a precept,  and  therefore 
the  precept  was  deferred,  upon  the  principle 
which  our  Lord  himself  suggests,  Matt.  ix. 
16,  17,  “ No  man  putteth  a piece  of  new 
cloth  into  an  old  garment,  for  that  which  is 
put  in  to  fill  it  up  taketh  from  the  garment, 
and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  Neither  do  men 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  battels 
break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the 
bottles  perish ; but  they  put  new  wine  into  new 
bottles,  and  both  are  preserved.”  Not  only 
would  a direct  prohibition  of  polygamy  have 
been  ineffective  because  of  the  hardness  of 
men’s  hearts,  but  it  would  have  occasioned 
an  injurious  reaction  ; and  men  having  that 
put  upon  them,  which,  in  their  then  state,  they 
were  unable  to  bear,  would  have  broken  loose 
even  from  such  restraints  as  might  be  placed 
upon  them. 

The  status^  then,  of  revelation,  with  respect 
to  polygamy  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
was  that  of  abstinence  from  a positive  prohi- 
bition. To  men’s  natural  impulses,  if  they 
so  indulged  them,  such  an  obstruction  was 
not  offered.  All  that  revelation  essayed  then 
to  do,  was  to  mitigate  and  moderate  the 
existing  evil. 

Let  this  view  be  verified  by  a reference  to 
some  of  those  passages  which  are  supposed 
to  embody  a recognition  of  polygamy.  We 
refer  to  Deut.  xxi.  15.  It  is  said,  “If  a man  have 
two  wives i.  e.  if  a man,  through  the  lust  of 
his  own  heart,  has  brought  himself  into  that  t 
position,  then  the  lawgiver  proceeds  to  lay 
down  rules  which  might  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  amount  of  social  evils  which  such 
a root  of  bitterness  was  calculated  to  produce. 
But  here  is  no  sanction,  no  recognition,  no 
more  than  there  is  in  the  18th  verse,  “If a 
man  have  a stubborn  and  rebellious  son.” 
We  find  Laban  saying  to  Jacob,  Genesis 
xxxi.  50,  “If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughter, 
or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  besides 
my  daughters:”  as  well  might  it  be  pre- 
tended, that  Laban  designed  to  sanction 
and  recognise  such  a proceeding  as  the  law- 
giver, when  be  said,  “ If  a man  take  two 
wives.”  The  idea  of  Jacob  doing  this  was 
not  more  abhorrent  to  the  thought  of  Laban, 
than  the  act  of  bigamy,  which  the  lawgiver 
supposes,  was  in  the  sight  of  God.  This 
mode  of  expression  continually  occurs,  and  is 
to  be  so  understood.  Exod.xxi.7,  “ If  a man 
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sell  his  daughter;”  not  surely  that  God  ap- 
proved or  sanctioned  such  a proceeding ; but 
if  so  unnatural  a thing  was  done,  then  hu- 
mane regulations  were  introduced  to  prevent 
her  being  further  degraded.  Thus,  evils 
which  the  law  could  not  prevent,  because  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  were  rendered 
less  virulent,  less  antisocial  in  their  aciion. 

Precisely  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  natu- 
ral tendency  in  the  corrupt  heart  to  avenge. 
Under  the  preliminary  dispensation,  with  its 
imperfect  measure  of  influence,  it  were  use- 
less to  enunciate,  “ Love  your  enemies,”  &c. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  moderate  the 
impulse  of  the  vindictive  principle.  Though 
it  could  not  be  repressed,  it  might  be  kept 
within  certain  bounds:  the  measure  of  reta- 
liation was  not  to  exceed  the  measure  of  in- 
jury  inflicted.  (Exod.  xxi.  24.) 

In  some  cases  of  polygamy,  of  a very  ob- 
jectionable character,  the  law  did  enter  a pro- 
hibition. Polygamy  with  two  sisters  was 
expressly  interdicted.  (Lev.  xviii.  18  ) But 
beyond  these  more  aggravated  cases  .the  law 
did  not  advance  in  the  way  of  positive  pro- 
hibition. 

In  various  ways,  however,  God  expressed 
his  mind  upon  the  subject.  Monogamy  alone 
bad  the  stamp  of  the  divine  approbation,  and 
that  very  fully  and  largely.  When  not  deal- 
ing with  exceptional  cases  produced  by 
man’s  sins,  but  indicating  that  course  which 
He  desired  should  be  pursued,  God  always 
speaks  of  “wife”  in  the  singular,  never  ot 
wives.  Thus  for  instance,  (Lev.  xxi.  13)  there 
is  an  express  enactment.  The  high  priest 
« shall  take  a wife  in  her  virginity  he 

shall  take  a virgin  of  his  own  people  to  wife. 
Here,  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest,  there  is  a 
specific  example : he,  at  least,  was  to  be  a 
monogamist.  There  is,  in  his  case,  an  express 
commandment  to  that  effect,  and  God  gives 
here  that  express  sanction  and  recognition 
to  monogamy,  which  is  in  no  instance  to  be 
Jound  in  connexion  with  polygamistic  prac- 
tices. . . 

So  in  Psalm  cxxviii.,  in  the  description  of 
the  man  who  is  blessed  of  the  Lord,  it  is  not 
said,  “ thy  wives,”  but  “ thy  wife  shall  be  a 
fruitful  vine.”  So  again  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs is  decidely  monogamistic.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  ruinous  vagrancy  of  the 
unchaste  mind,  the  direction  is,  “ Drink 
waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern;”  and  then, 
immediately,  “Rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy 
youth.”  So  again,  Prov.  xix.  14,  “ A pru- 
dent wife  is  from  the  Lord in  the  choice  of 
one  wife  his  gracious  guidance  may  be  ex- 
pected, but  no  further.  He  who  goes  beyond 
the  singular  limit  is  leltof  the  Lord.  So  again, 


in  Prov.  xxxi.,  in  the  description  given  of 
the  virtuous  woman  who  is  a crown  to  her 
husband,  the  whole  passage  applies  to  one  who 
is  solely  and  exclusively  in  the  relation  of  wife, 
and  sharing  it  with  none  other ; and  who,  there- 
fore, had  the  opportunity  of  a full  superinten- 
dence of  her  household,  and  thus  of  advancing 
the  best  interests  of  her  husband.  “ Strength 
and  honour  are  her  clothing.”  Yes,  that 
marriage  is  honourable  in  all— honourable  to 
the  man  and  honourable  to  the  woman ; but 
beyond  the  one  wife  there  is  dishonour  and 
deterioration.  So  again,  Eccles.  ix.  9, 
“Live  joyfully  with  thy  wife  whom  thoi 
lovest :”  to  do  so  is  agreeable  to  God  ; it  is 
according  to  his  mind  and  purpose : but  even 
under  the  imperfect  dawn  of  a preparatory 
dispensation,  before  there  was  a full  exposi- 
tion of  his  will,  He  ignores  polygamy,  and 
witholds  from  it  all  countenance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  out  this 
part  of  the  subject  more  in  detail,  but  time 
will  not  permit.  It  is  evident,  that  although, 
particular  cases  excepted,  there  was  no  ex- 
press prohibition  of  polygamy,  yet  that  the 
whole  weight  and  influence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings  were  in  favour  of  marriage  as 
a monogamistic  institution,  and  that  man  was 
under  preparation  and  gradual  training  against 
the  time  when  marriage,  by  express  enact- 
ment, might  be  restored  to  its  original  single- 
ness, and  polygamy  repudiated  by  positive 
prohibition.  And  thus,  at  the  close  of  the 
training  process,  the  mind  of  God  comes  out 
with  felicitous  distinctness  on  this  important 
subject  in  Malachiii.  The  people  had  taken 
additional  wives  from  amongst  the  heathen, 
and  their  offering  was  no  more  regarded,  and 
the  Lord’s  favour  was  withheld  from  them; 
and  when  they,  blind  as  to  their  own  wicked- 
ness, inquired,  “Wherefore?”  the  answer  was, 
verse  14,  “ Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness 
between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth, 
against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously/’ 
The  true  position  of  the  wife  is  thus  vindi- 
cated : “ Yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and  the 
wife  of  tby  covenant.”  Such  is  her  position, 
that  which  belongs  to  her  exclusively,  and  is  to 
be  shared  by  none  other ; and  then  comes  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  divine 
mind  on  this  important  subject,  “ And  did  be 
not  make  one?”  Was  not  that  the  original 
institution?  Had  He  so  purposed  it  that  it 
should  be  so,  could  not  He,  who  gave  the 
one,  have  given  more  ? But  no : He  made 
one,  and  no  more.  It  is  the  law  of  human 
creation : “Male  and  female  created  Ho  them.” 
In  the  creation  of  fowls  and  animals  tb«s 
words  are  not  introduced.  There  was  no  es- 
sential duality  in  their  formation*  In  tlrt 
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omission  of  this,  they  were  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  ; but,  in  the  case  of  wan,  the  adap- 
tation of  the  man  to  one  woman,  and  of  the 
woman  to  one  man,  is  first  specified : they 
are  first  covenanted  in  pairs,  and  then  the 
blessing  is  given,  “ Be  fruitful  and  multiply.” 
It  is  a law,  the  groundwork  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  very  constitution  of  man’s  na- 
ture. In  proportion  as  he  departs  from  it, 
he  degrades  himself  to  the  level  of  the  brutes, 
and  loses  the  blessing — “ Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth;”  a blessing 
which  can  only  be  his  as  he  is  retentive  of 
the  marriage  institution.  Nor  does  this  in- 
teresting passage  in  Malachi  stop  here.  It 
goes  still  further ; “And  wherefore  one  ?”  God 
is  pleased  to  assign  one  reason  of  his  having 
so  ordained,  “ That  He  might  seek  a godly 
seed.”  How  shall  children  be  trained  for  God 
tnder  poly  gam  istic  institutions?  Take  the 
records  of  every  family  into  which  polygamy 
was  permitted  to  enter,  whether  Abraham’s 
tent  or  Jacob’s  household  : in  both  were  dis- 
sensions and  unhappy  influences.  In  the  one 
case,  Isaac  was  conserved  only  by  the  dis- 
missal of  Hagar  and  her  son ; in  the  other, 
Joseph  was  conserved  from  the  contamination 
of  his  ungodly  brethren  only  by  his  removal  to 
Egypt  See  Jacob’s  first-born,  demoralized 
by  the  laxity  which  prevailed  in  his  father’s 
household,  and  the  want  of  holy  moderation 
in  the  parent,  reproduced,  in  an  aggravated 
form,  in  the  sensuality  of  his  sons.  God  did 
not  cast  off  those  of  his  people  who  were  be- 
trayed into  polygamy.  No.  “Thouwasta 
tiod  that  forgavest  them,  though  Thou  tookest 
vengeance  of  their  inventions.”  (Ps.  xcix.  8.) 

We  conclude,  therefore,  on  this  first  head, 
that  to  suppose  there  has  been  any  thing  like 
i sanction  or  recognition  of  polygamy  on  the 
part  of  God,  in  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures, 
is  a misapprehension  of  their  true  meaning, 
which  a prayerful  perusal,  and  diligent 
collation  of  the  various  passages  bearing  on 
the  subject,  would  serve  to  dissipate. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  next  assertion,  that 
there  is  no  such  full  and  explicit  affirmation 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  polygamy  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  polygamistic  candidates  should  be 
excluded  from  baptism. 

Let  us  look  to  Markx.  The  question  was 
as  to  the  facility  of  divorcement,  in  which  the 
Jews  at  that  time  indulged  themselves,  and 
for  which  they  wished  to  obtain  Christ’s 
sanction.  Moses,  as  they  said,  suffered  them 
to  write  a bill  of  divorcement,  &c.  Our  Lord 
explains  how  this  was — “ For  the  hardness  of 
vour  heart.”  No  express  prohibition  was 
interposed,  for  the  reasons  already  stated ; but 


the  law  did  interpose  to  protect  the  woman,  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  from  the  injurious 
action  of  the  man.  She  was  not  to  be  put 
away  without  a legal  process. 

Our  Lord  then  proceeded  to  declare  that 
this  inconsistency  and  disruption  of  the 
marriage  bond  was  altogether  opposed  to 
God’s  original  appointment.  “ From  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  God  made  them 
male  and  female.”  There  was  a law  of  duality 
in  the  creation  of  man  : “ He  made  them  male 
and  female,”  apaev  kol  (hjkv9  in  the  singular; 
that  is,  one  man  with  reference  to  one  woman, 
and  one  woman  with  reference  to  one  man. 
He  then  teaches  that  the  divine  institution  of 
marriage  unites  two  so  that  they  become  one 
— u They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh and  as 
one,  therefore,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other. 
For  as  it  is  said,  Gal  iii.  20,  “ God  is  one,” 
and  therefore  there  was  no  room  for  the 
interposition  of  a mediator  between  cove- 
nanting parties,  who  were  one  in  the  essence 
of  the  Godhead ; so,  likewise,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  between  parties  whom  God  hath  so 
joined  together,  as  that  the  man  “ shall  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  (shall  he 
cemented)  to  his  wife,”  there  is  no  room  for 
the  introduction  of  a third  party;  and  the 
institution,  from  its  very  nature,  abhors,  and 
is  repugnant  to,  the  separation  of  the  conjoined 
parties,  or  the  introduction  of  a third  party. 

In  fact,  it  would  appear,  that,  under  the  pe- 
culiar training  of  the  Old  Testament, the  Jews 
had  become  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
polygamy,  but  their  sensuality  had  sought 
compensation  in  the  facility  of  divorce.  But 
in  this  passage  the  Lord  as  strongly  re-enacts 
monogamy  as  the  rule  of  his  kingdom,  as  He 
prohibits  divorce,  except  in  cases  of  unfaith. 
fulness.  He  refers  marriage  back  to  its  original 
institution,  and  replaces  it  on  that  basis ; and 
that  they  understood  Him  as  restricting  a hus- 
band to  one  wife,  is  evident  from  the  remark 
of  the  disciples,  “ If  the  case  of  the  man  be 
so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry.” 
They  intended  to  say,  that,  on  the  whole,  if 
the  tie  was  one  of  such  an  indissoluble  cha- 
racter, a man  would  best  consult  his  own  hap- 
piness by  abstaining  from  it  altogether.  Our 
Lord  terminates  the  matter  by  simply  reply- 
ing, that  their  suggested  rule  could  never  be 
one  of  universal  application. 

We  say,  then,  that  here  there  is  an  express 
exposition  of  the  Lord’s  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject, intended  for  the  guidance  and  regulation 
of  his  church.  His  words  prohibit  divorce, 
except  in  the  special  case  referred  to: 
then  do  they  as  decidedly  prohibit  polygamy ; 
'for  his  prohibition  of  divorce  is  grounded 
upon  the  monogamistic  character  of  the  mar* 
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riage  institution ; and  this,  therefore,  is  as 
strongly  affirmed  as  the  other  is  condemned. 
And  if  our  Lord  re-asserts  the  original  insti- 
tution as  that  which  is  henceforward  to  be 
considered  as  the  marriage  which  he  recog- 
nises and  sanctions,  then  does  he  cast  out 
polygamy  as  well  as  divorce,  as  abuses  which 
were  to  have  no  place  in  his  kingdom. 

We  shall  find  this  law  and  rule  reiterated 
in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  1 Cor.  vii.2,  where  he  says, 41  Nevertheless, 
to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his 
own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own 
husband.”  The  Greek  is  singularly  expres- 
sive : fjcaoroff  ttjv  eavrop  yvvaiKa 
€Ka<mj  top  idtop  avdpa  c^rra>.  Not  only  was 
each  man  to  have  his  own  wife,  but  the  wife 
was  to  have  her  husband  in  such  wise  as  that 
he  should  be 4<  top  idtop”  to  herself— her  own 
specially,  in  separation  from  all  others.  Can 
this  be  said  in  the  case  of  polygamy,  where 
each  wife,  so  far  from  having  her  husband 
" top  i8tov,”  has  him  only  in  common  with 
others  ? Is  this  repudiatory  of  polygamistic 
practices,  or  otherwise  T If  not,  how  can  it 
be  reconciled  ? If  it  be,  finita  est  causa : there 
is  no  more  room  for  controversy.  Polygamy, 
according  to  the  Christian  rule,  is  unlawful, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  admission  of  a 
polygamist  by  baptism  into  the  church  of 
Christ. 

But  a passage  is  adduced  from  1 Tim.  iii, 
in  which  the  apostle,  enunciating  the  qua- 
lifications of  one  who  was  to  be  selected 
as  a presbyter,  makes  use  of  the  expression 
“ The  husband  of  one  wife.”  From  thence  it  is 
inferred  that  there  were  those  in  the  church 
who  had  more  than  one  wife,  who  were  polyga- 
mists, and  who,  although  not  prohibited  from 
baptism,  were  nevertheless  precluded  from 
the  higher  position  of  (maKcmos. 

We  answer, it  is  a greater  advancement  from 
the  world  into  the  Christian  body,  than  from 
the  Christian  body  to  the  ministry  of  the 
church.  The  one  connects  with  the  essentials 
of  salvation,  the  other  concerns  only  the  de- 
gree of  service.  The  body  of  believers,  into 


which  the  individual  is  concluded  by  baptism 
to  be  introduced,  is  the  royal  priesthood. 
There  can  be  no  higher  status.  Ordination  con- 
fers no  priesthood,  but  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
does.  If,  then,  polygamy  were  a disqualifica- 
tion from  the  minor  distinction,  it  must  have 
disqualified  from  the  greater.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  conclude  from  the  passage  the 
existence  of  polygamists  within  the  church.  If 
polygamists,  as  such,  were  disqualified  from 
the  ministry,  d,  fortiori  they  were  disquali- 
fied from  baptism.  We  do  not  speak  as  to 
gifts  and  capabilities,  but  as  to  moral  pre-re- 
quisites. We  believe  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
epistle,  chap.  v.  9,  where,  in  order  to  admis- 
sion amongst  the  widows  of  the  church,  this 
is  specified,  “ having  been  the  wife  of  one 
man  one  who,  in  her  unconverted  state,  had 
been  free  from  the  laxity  which  was  common 
amongst  heathen  women,  and  had  adhered 
with  fidelity  to  one  husbaud  : and,  just  so,  ad- 
mission to  the  ministry  was  to  be  limited 
to  those  who,  in  their  unconverted  state,  had 
not  broken  through  the  decencies  of  life,  but 
had  contented  themselves  with  one  wife. 
Such  irregularities,  repented  of,  excluded  not 
from  baptism,  but  to  the  episcopate  and  the 
widowhood  it  was  esteemed  desirable  that 
none  should  be  admitted,  but  such  as  “ had 
a good  report  of  them  which  are  without.” 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  there 
no  recognition  of  polygamy  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  but  that  there  is  express  pro- 
hibition of  it  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

As  such,  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  permitted 
to  find  entrance  into  the  Christian  church. 
The  candidate  who  is  unwilling  to  reduce  him- 
self to  the  simplicity  of  the  monogamistic  in- 
stitution is  either  suffering  under  defective  in- 
struction or  defective  influence.  He  either 
does  not  know  what  he  ought  to  do,  or, know- 
ing it,  is  not  prepared  to  do  it.  In  either  case 
he  is  not  as  yet  qualified  for  baptism,  and 
must  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  becomes 
to  better  instruction,  or  a better  mind. 
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Wb  hare  visited  Australia  and  California, 
not,  indeed,  in  search  of  gold,  but  in  search 
of  information,  and  with  a desire  to  under* 
stand  the  phenomena  which,  id  connexion 
with  gold  discoveries,  are  being  wrought  out 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  now 
ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us  from  Cali* 
fornia  to  a New  El  Dorado,  British  Columbia# 
and  its  important  dependencies,  Vancouver 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  correspondent 
of  the  “ Times”  has  agreeably  described  the 
character  of  the  coast  scenery  from  San 
Francisco  to  Vancouver’s  Island.  Jutting 
headlands,  eighteen  in  number,  are  the  land- 
marks by  which  the  steam-navigator  may 
estimate  the  progress  which  he  makes,  until, 
rounding  Cape  Flattery,  he  enters  the  Straits 
of  Fuca.  This  vast  extent  of  coast  is  described 
as  being  one  contiuuous  pine  forest.  “ From 
the  shore,  where  the  trees  dip  into  the  sea, 
back  to  the  verge  of  the  distant  horizon,  over 
hills,  down  valleys,  across  ravines,  and  on 
and  around  the  sides  and  tops  of  mountains, 
it  is  one  great  waving  panorama  of  forest 
scenery.”  ....  “ Yet  the  broken  character  of 
the  conntry  relievos  the  scene  from  mono- 
tony, and  it  fully  realizes  the  idea  of  the 
gTand  and  the  beautiful  combined.  One  sjwt 
in  particular  made  an  impression  upon  me 
which  1 wish  I bad  the  power  to  convey  by 
words.  Between  Cape  Mendocina  and  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  on  the  northern  limits  of  Cali- 
fornia^ a grand  collection  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, of  every  variety  of  size,  shape,  and  form, 
occurs.  This  grand  group  recedes  in  a gentle 
sweep  from  the' coast,  far  inland,  where  it 
terminates  in  a high  conical  mountain,  over- 
topping the  entire  mass  of  pinnacles  which 
cluster  around  it.  The  whole  is  well  clothed 
with  trees  of  that  feathery  and  graceful  foliage 
peculiar  to  the  spruce  and  larch,  and  inter- 
spersed with  huge  round  tilainps  of  ever- 
greens, with  alternations;  of  long  glades  and 
great  open  patches  of  lawn,  covered  with  rich 
grass  of  that  bright  emerald  green  peculiar 
to  California.  This  woodland  scene,  viewed 
of  an  early  morning,  sparkling  with  dew- 
drops  under  the  rising  sun  which  slowly  lifted 
the  veil  of  mist  hanging  over  it,  surpassed  in 
beauty  any  thing  I have  seen  on  this  continent. 

. . . The  scenery  which  fenects  the  eye  on  enter- 
ing the  Straits  of  Fuca  is  one  of  great  beauty. 
On  the  left  is  the  long-looked-for  Island  of 
Vancouver,  an  irregular  aggregation  of 
hills,  showing  a sharp  angular  outline  as 
they  become  visible  in  the  early  dawn,  co- 
vered with  the  eternal  pines,  saving  only 


occasional  sunny  patches  of  open  greensward’ 
very  pretty  and  picturesque,  but  the  hills 
not  lofty  enough  to  be  very  striking.  The 
entire  island,  properly  speaking,  is  a forest. 
On  the  right  we  have  along  massive  chain 
of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow,  called 
the  Olympian  range— very  grand,  quite 
alpine  in  aspect.  This  is  the  peninsula, 
composed  of  a series  of  mountains  running 
for  many  miles  in  one  unbroken  line,  which 
divides  the  Straits  of  Fuca  from  Puget  Sound. 
It  belongs  to  America,  in  the  territory  of 
Washington,  is  uninhabited,  and,  like  its  op- 
posite neighbour,  has  a covering  of  pines  far 
up  towards  the  summit.  The  tops  of  these 
mountains  are  seldom  free  from  snow.  The 
height  is  unknown,  perhaps  15,000  feet ; while 
far  away  in  the  distance,  within  the  Wash- 
ington territory,  loom  loftily  the  giant  forms 
of  Mount  Baker  aud  Mount  Rainer.  Inter- 
posed between  shores  of  a character  thus 
striking,  the  waters  of  the  straits  expand, 
bearing  upon  their  bosom  the  clustering 
islands  of  San  Juan.” 

Our  readers  have  now  entered  the  thresh- 
old of  a territory,  which,  visited  by  Van- 
couver in  1792,  has  been,  since  then,  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  British  Crown,  but  one  which, 
regarded  as  of  little  value,  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  fur-trading  Companies,  until  the 
discussion  of  the  Oregon  question  brought 
it  into  notice  j and  now  the  discovery  of  gold 
deposits  has  suddenly  invested  the  whole 
territory  with  a paramount  importance. 
We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  its  true 
elements  of  value  are  of  a far  deeper  and 
more  permanent  character  than^those  which 
connect  with  gold-finding  ; and  that,  when  the 
efflorescence  has  been  gathered  up,  and  the 
strong  excitement  which  now  exists  has 
subsided,  its  capabilities  as  a home  for  man 
will  be  found  to  have  attracted  thither  ele- 
ments of  population  far  superior  to  the 
reckless  and  improvident  miner,  who  too 
frequently  gathers  riches  out  of  the  sand  to 
expend  them  on  folly  and  vice,  and,  at  the 
termination  of  his  labours,  is  as  penniless  as 
when  his  toil  commenced. 

Before  we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  geogra- 
phical features  of  this  new  country,  it  may 
be  well  to  premise  that  the  climate  of  the 
territories  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  far  superior  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
vast  extent  of  country  which  stretches  east- 
ward of  those  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Hudson’s  Bay.  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson states  that  the  mean  temperature  on 
21 
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the  Pacific  coast  of  British  North  America 
is  about  twenty  degrees  higher  than  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  difference  of  climate  as  the  Pacific  is 
approached  is  marked  and  decided.  “The 
prevalent  winds  in  the  regions  beyond  the 
tropics  have  a great  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  countries  which  they  pass  over. 
The  prevalent  winds  in  the  extra-tropical 
regions  being  from  the  westward,  those  winds 
bring  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  a large  quantity 
of  moisture,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
ameliorate  the  climate  of  the  regions  which 
receive  its  first  benefit.  As  they  proceed 
further  to  the  eastward,  they  lose  a portion 
of  that  moisture  and  pass  over  regions,  frozen 
or  covered  with  snow  through  a large  part 
of  the  year.  Hence,  as  they  come  down  to 
Canada,  they  are  more  severe,  charged  with 
less  moisture,  and  actually  colder  by  having 
given  up  latent  heat  to  the  regions  they  have 
passed  over.”  * 

A glance  at  the  physical  conformation  of 
the  great  American  continent  will  help  us 
in  endeavouring  to  place  before  our  readers 
the  characteristics  of  British  Columbia. 

A prominent  feature  of  that  continent  is 
the  great  backbone,  or  mountainous  vertebra, 
usually  denominated  the  Andes,  extending 
over  a space  of  more  than  10,000  miles  from 
the  arctic  to  nearly  the  antarctic  circle. 
This  mountain  range  may  be  thus  divided — 
the  great  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  extending 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
a stretch  of  4500  miles;  the  mountain  system 
of  Central  America,  1200  miles;  and  the 
North- American  Cordillera,  extending,  under 
different  names,  from  about  the  twentieth  to 
the  fifty-eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Now 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes  frequently  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  eastern  and  western,  enclosing  thus  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  such  as  those  of  Cuenca  and 
Quito.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  chain 
this  tendency  is  more  decidedly  developed, 
in  the  Oregon  or  Rocky  Mountains  extending, 
in  two  parallel  chains,  from  the  Sierra  Verde 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  occa- 
sionally united  by  a transverse  ridge.  Besides 
these,  there  is  another  chain  in  the  Sea-alps  of 
California  and  of  the  north-west  coast,  running 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  from  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  to  Behring  Strait,  this  also  being 
connected  with  the  interior  ranges  by  trans- 
verse ridges,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
Snowy  Mountains,  the  water-shed  between 
the  Colorado,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 


* Vide . Answers  265  and  268,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lefroy,  before  Select  Committee  on  Hudson's  Bay. 
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California,  and  the  Columbia,  which  enters 
the  Pacific.  The  Sea-alps  run  parallel  with 
the  coast,  and  at  a short  distance  from  it,  as 
far  as  Mount  Olympus,  when,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  Vancouver's  Island,  they  appear 
to  unite  with  the  chains  which  occupy  Russian 
America.  The  southern  portion  of  this  chain 
is  sometimes  called  the  Cascade  range,  from 
the  numerous  falls  and  rapids  which  mark 
the  course  of  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers, 
as  they  force  their  way  through  this  barrier 
to  the  sea.  Thus,  at  Fort  Yale,  about  110 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  that 
river  rushes  between  huge  and  naked  rocks 
belonging  to  the  Cascade  range,  the  sides 
being  almost  perpendicular.  So  far  as  this 
point,  the  navigation  is  open  for  vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water; 
but  at  the  rapids  a portage  has  to  be  made 
along  an  Indian  track-way,  and  over  rugged 
ground. 

We  have  noticed  the  main  features  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  British  Columbia,  and, 
with  these  outlines,  the  disposition  of  the  en- 
tire territory  may  be  understood.  First,  we 
have  Vancouver  Island,  extending  from  lati- 
tude 48°  19'  to  50*  53'  N.,  and  longitude  123* 
17' to  128'  28'  W.  “Its  length,  measured 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  is  278  miles,  its  extreme 
length  290  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  50  to  65  miles.  On  the  east  and  north- 
eastern side  it  is  separated  from  the  main  land 
of  British  America  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound ; and  on  the 
south  from  that  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan-de-Fuca;  while  on  the 
north  and  western  it  lies  open  to  the  North 
Pacific.”  North  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound 
will  be  found  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands,  be- 
tween 52"  and  54*  north  latitude.  The  group 
consists  of  three  islands,  about  150  miles  in 
length  by  about  60  miles  in  breadth. 

The  mainland,  with  its  bold  shores,  divides 
itself  into  three  distinct  portions,  the  maritime 
territory  varying' in  breadth  as  the  Sea-alps 
close  in  upon,  or  retire  from,  the  shore.  It  is 
much  intersected  by  creeks  and  inlets  of  the 
sea.  Fort  Simpson,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  more  particularly,  is  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier,  on  a peninsula.  Of  tliia 
portion  of  the  territory  there  is  little  available 
information.  “If  native  report  can  be  relied 
upon,  large  tracts  of  level  pasture  land  are  to 
be  met  with  near  Tschesatl,  or  Jarvis  inlet, 
midway  up  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Advancing  beyond  the  Sea-alps,  we  have 
next  to  consider  the  extensive  plateau  through 
which  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers 
pursue  their  course,  extending  to  the  first 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  “ The  Fra- 
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ter  river  rises  in  the  north,  and  keeps  a 
direct  coarse  through  the  centre  of  the  colony 
for  upwards  of  400  miles,  until  where,  at  the 
u Forks,”  it  is  joined  by  the  Thompson  river ; 
it  then  turns  to  the  west,  until  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia : it  is  at  present  na- 
vigable for  steamers  for  about  150  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  Thompson  river,  which  is 
hut  an  insignificant  stream  as  compared  with 
the  Fraser,  rises  in  the  east,  in  the  Roeky- 
Mountain  range,  and  Rows  through  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  magnificent  country,  until 
it  unites  with  the  larger  stream.  The  colony  is 
intersected  also  by  a great  arm  of  the  Columbia, 
bat  which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea  except 
through  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
Finlay  river,  rising  north  of  the  Fraser,  keeps  a 
southerly  course  until  it  joins  the  Peace  river, 
which  runs  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  east,  into  Lake  Athabasca.  There  are 
other  rivers  again  tb  the  north-west— the 
Salmon  and  the  Simpson,  which  flow  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  opposite  Queen  Charlotte’s 
lriand,  which  island  is  also  embraced  in 
the  new  colony.  There  are  also  numerous 
inland  lakes,  but  none  of  great  magnitude. 
The  country  is  principally  mountain  and 
valley,  the  Peak  Mountains  and  Cascade 
Mountains  running  through  its  centre,  paral- 
lel with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a north- 
west course : the  valleys  are  described  by  all 
who  have  seen  them  as  rich  and  beautifhl,  and 
the  mountain  scenery  truly  sublime.”* 

On  this  plateau  are  to  be  found  many  of  the 
fur-trading  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay-Com- 
pany. Fort  St.  James,  the  principal  -ddpot, 
stands  near  the  outlet  of  Stuart’s  lake,  a sheet 
of  water  about  fifty  miles  in  length  by  three 
or  four  in  breadth.  The  scenery  is  said  to  be 
magnificent.  The  low  western  shore  is  in- 
dented by  a number  of  small  bays  formed  by 
wooded  points  projecting  into  the  lake,  while 
the  background  rises  abruptly  into  a ridge 
of  hiHs  of  varied*  magnitude  and  beauty. 
“ On  the  east  the  view  is  limited  to  a range 
of  two  or  three  miles  by  the  intervention  of  a 
high  promontory,  from  which  the  eye  glances 
to  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.”'  “ Further  on,  over  a some- 
what fiki  country,  and  in  latitude  53°  north, 
stands  Fort  Alexandria,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fraser,  so  called  after  the  celebrated  traveller 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  It  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  prairies. 
The  surrounding  country  is  beautifully  diver- 
sified by  hill,  dale,  grove,  and  plain : the  soil 
is  rich,  yielding  abundant  successive  crops  of 
grrinand  vegetable.” t 

* Hand-Book  to  British  Columbia,  pp.  5,  6. 

t Cornwallis's  British  Columbia,  p.  114. 


Of  the  capabilities  of  the  Thompson-river 
district  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Sir 
George  Simpson,  in  a letter  to  Sir  John  Pelly, 
dated  February  1857,  admits  that  the 
“ country  situated  between  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Fraser  river  is  remarkable  for  the  sa- 
lubrity of  its  climate,  and  excellence  of  its 
soil.”  Now  the  Couteau  eountry,  or  Thomp- 
son-river district,  is  a continuation  of  this 
territory,  and  possesses  the  same  character- 
istic features.  Mr.  James  Cooper,  a resi- 
dent for  the  last  six  years  in  Vancouver’s 
Island,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, describes  this  district  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  This 
information  he  had  received' from  individuals 
who  had  lived  in  that  country,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  probably  thirty  or  forty  years. 

One  remaining  tract  of  this  mainland  claims 
our  attention  for  an  instant — that  which  is 
enclosed  between  the  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  One  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Select  Committee  had 
traversed  this  district,  having  journeyed  up 
the  Columbia  river,  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains  between  Mount  Hooker  and 
Mount  Brown.  Hb  describes  the  country 
north  of  the  boundary  as  a u woody  country,, 
not  very  fertile,  and  rather  mountainous ; the 
grass  scant,  but  apparently  nutritious,  the 
country  at  the  back  of  the  route  being  prairie 
ground.”  This  description  is  sufficiently  modi- 
fied and  cautious.  There  is  evidently,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  questions  put,  and  the 
answers  they  received,  nothing  of  over  colour- 
ing. We  are  therefore  wholly  unable  to 
reconcile  with  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  the  following  passage  in  a- work. on  the 
Hudson’s-Bay  territories,  published  in  1840 — 
“ The  territory  north  of  the  40th  parallel,  and 
north-west  of  that  drained*  by  the  Columbia 
river  (New  Caledonia),  is  a sterile  land  of 
snow-clad  mountains,  tortuous  rocks,  and 
lakes  frozen  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  presenting  scarcely  a single  spot  in 
which  any  of  the  vegetables  used  as  food  by 
civilized  man  can  be  produced.” 

Sir  George  Simpson  made  a journey  of 
2000  miles  in  forty-seven  days,  from  the  Red 
River  vid  Fort  Edmonton  to  Fort  Colville,  in 
1841.  He  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the 
confluence  of  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Columbia,  near  Fort  Kotanie,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  mountains 
rising  about  half  that  altitude  around.  The 
descending  river  to  the  Kotanie  country  was 
rugged  and  boggy,  with  thick  and  tangled 
forests,  craggy  peaks,  and  dreaiy  vales ; here 
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and  there  hills  of  parched  c’ay,  where  every 
shrub  and  blade  of  grass  was  brown  and  sap- 
less, as  if  newly  swept  by  the  blast  of  a 
sirocco ; with  occasionally  prairies  and  open 
swards,  intersected  with  gloomy  woods  and 
burning  pine  forests.  In  one  place  a valley 
was  seen  thirty  miles  long  by  six  wide,  with- 
out a tree,  and  environed  by  mountains.  The 
natives  of  these  regions  were  generally  in  a 
wretched  condition.”* 

We  cannot  accept  this  statement : on  the 
contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  when 
explored  by  those  who  will  candidly  and 
without  reservation  state  what  they  know,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  Thompson’s  river.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  Brigham  Young  purposes  to  lead  his 
next  Mormon  exodus  to  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia  river,  as  a land  possessed  of  great 
natural  advantages,  where  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold  are  seldom  known. 

The  information  we  have  been  enabled  to 
collect  concerning  these  interior  countries  is 
as  yet  very  scant.  Before  the  influx  of  gold- 
diggers,  however,  the  veil  of  mystery  will  be 
rudely  torn  away,  and  we  shall  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  features  of  a territory,, 
which, up  to  the  present  time, has  been  dealt  with 
as  a land  so  destitute  of  natural  capabilities  as 
to  be  fitted  only  for  fur-trading  purposes. 
Whatever  it  be,  whether  uniformly  barren, 
or  with  rich  productive  districts  dispersed 
abroad,  this  at  least  is  certain— that  gold  has 
been  discovered  ; that  the  Fraser  and  Thomp- 
son rivers,  and  probably  the  Upper  Columbia 
are  auriferous  streams,  and  secrecy  and  mys- 
ticism are  no  longer  possible. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  this  paper  to  pass  on  to 
the  examination  of  Vancouver’s  Island.  An- 
other and  important  subject  claims  our  atten- 
tion. British  Columbia  is  the  home  of  the 
Red  man,  and  here  he  is  to  be  found  in  larger 
numbers  than  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  His  means  of  subsistence  have 
been  more  abundant,  the  climate  less  severe : 
he  retains  much  of  bis  native  independence, 
and  is  not  reduced  to  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  his  brethren  on  the  east  of  the 
mountain  range,  and  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  numerical  disproportion, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  George 
Simpson,  is  considerable.  In  the  larger  ex- 
tent of  territory,  on  the  east  side,  the  Indian 
population  is  estimated  at  53,000;  on  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  inclusive  of 
Vancouver’s  Island,  at  80,000. 

Now  we  have  been  in  possession  of  these 

* " Hudson’s- Bay  Territories,”,  by  R.  M.  Mar- 
tin, Esq.,  pp.  26,  27. 
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lands  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and,  since  18*21,  they  have  been  under 
the  exclusive  licence  of  the  Hudson’s-Bay 
Company.  What  has  been  done  for  the  abo- 
riginal  tribes  in  the  way  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion ? On  June  13th,  1857,  the  first  Protestant 
Missionary  reached  Vancouver’s  Island.  Pre- 
viously to  that  a Roman-Catholic  Mission, 
subsidized  by  the  Company,  the  chief  seat  of 
which  is  in  Oregon,  presented  the  only 
faint  semblance  of  a recognition  upon  our 
part  that  the  Indians  were  heathen,  that  they 
needed  instruction,  and  that  we  were  under 
an  obligation  to  afford  to  them  the  means  of 
Christian  ministration. 

Explicit  testimony  has  been  afforded  on 
this  point:  we  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
J . Cooper  before  the  Select  Committee.  (4001) 
Mr.  Kinnaird. — “ Had  you  many  schools 
there  (at  Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island),  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives  ? — Not  one  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  natives.”  (4005)  “ Are  there 
any  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indians? 
— Not  one.”  (4000)  " And  is  there  nothing 
done  for  the  Indians  ? — Nothing  at  all  is  done : 
there  has  heen  no  attempt  at  civilization  at 
all.”  "Or  at  Christianizing? — Nothing  at  all.” 
“ You  said  that  the  Indians  resided  on  the 
sea  coast : do  they  generally  reside  in  villages 
on  the  coast?— Yes,  each  tribe  has  a village 
of  its  own.”  u They  are  not  scattered  abroad 
in  the  country? — No.”  "Then  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  schools  and 
churches  for  them,  if  it  were  thought  right  ? — 
None.”  " But  no  steps  for  this  purpose  have 
been  taken? — No,  except,  as  I mentioned 
before,  that  one  or  two  Roman-Catholic  priests 
have  been  among  them.”  " Have  any  chapels 
been  erected  ? — The  Roman  Catholics  have 
one  chapel.”  “ Where?— In  Victoria.” 

The  Hudson’s-Bay  Company,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  authority,  has  promoted  indiscrimi- 
nately Protestant  and  Romish  Missions.  Sir 
George  Simpson,  on  the  question  being  put 
to  him,  (1101)  "Will  you  state  what  reli- 
gious establishments  there  are?”  gave  the 
following  reply,  "In  the  Company’s  terri- 
tories there  are  nineteen  Missionary  stations 
of  the  Church  of  England,  twelve  Roman 
Catholic,  four  Wesleyan,  and  one  Presby- 
terian, making  a total  of  thirty-six.  In 
Oregon  there  is  a Roman-Catholic  Mission ; 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  one ; at  Albany 
and  Temuscaming,  one  ^ at  the  Pic  there  is  a 
Wesleyan  Missionary;  at  Fort  William  there 
is  a Roman-Catholic  Missionary ; and  at  Van- 
couver’s Island  there  is  a Church-of-England 
Missionary  ; making  in  all  forty-two  stations.” 
We  would  take  leave  to  ask,  is  it  a matter  of 
indifference  wfhether  it  be  Protestantism  or 
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Popery,  the  pure  Gospel  or  its  counterfeit, 
tbit,  by  English  influence,  is  promoted 
imoogst  the  heathen  ? What  is  Romanism  ? 
Simply  this— Christian  truth  and  human  error 
so  compounded,  that  the  former  is  neutral- 
ized, and  reduced  to  inertness,  while  the  de- 
leterious influences  of  the  latter  pervades  the 
whole  system.  Let  a wholesome  ingredient 
be  taken  and  mixed  with  poison  in  such 
quantities  as  that  the  poison  shall  be  the  pre- 
ponderating element,  and  if  the  entire  com- 
pound thus  subtlely  prepared  be  absorbed 
into  the  system,  what  must  be  the  result? 
This  may  be  immediately  pronounced  an  un- 
charitable judgment,  for  if  this  be  true,  it  may 
be  urged  no  Romanist  can  be  saved.  None  can 
be  saved  by  the  system.  Many,  we  trust,  are 
saved  in  despite  of  it;  that  is,  they  are  not  bond 
fide  Romanists : they  attach  themselves  to  the 
troth  rather  than  to  the  error  of  the  system. 
But  why,  within  the  Hudson’s-Bay  terri- 
tories, have  Protestant  and  Roman-Catholic 
Missions  been  indiscriminately  sanctioned  ? 
We  suppose*  it  has  been  concluded  that  both 
are  good,  although  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
degree,  and  both  capable  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  heathen.  Where,  then,  are 
the  results  of  Romanism  in  this  respect  ? Her 
Missions  amongst  the  heathen  have  been  a 
failure.  Romanism  is  simply  an  adaptation 
of, Christianity  to  the  requirements  of  the 
natural  mind.  It  gains  adherents,  not  by 
raising  man  out  of  his  fallen  state  to  newness 
of  nature  and  life,  but  by  bringing  itself 
down  to  a level  with  his  corrupt  condition. 
It  is  not  human  nature  that  is  amended,  but 
Christianity  that  is  debased.  The  lower  the 
man  is  sunk,  the  more  the  system  must  be 
willing  to  adulterate  itself  with  unworthy  ele- 
ments ; and  thus,  in  heathen  lands,  Romanism 
differs  little  from  heathenism,  except  in  name, 
aad  the  heathen  who  are  called  converts  are 
practically  as  much  heathen  as  they  were 
before. 

We  candidly  acknowledge  that  such  is  our 
view  of  the  peculiar  action  of  Romanism  upon 
the  heathen,  that,  in  commencing  a Mission 
for  the  communication  of  Christian  truth,  we 
should  far  prefer  a field  of  labour  where  no 
attempt  at  improvement  bas  been  made,  than 
one  on  which  Romish  emissaries  had  ex- 
pended their  most  zealous  exertions.  Ro- 
manized heathenism  is  far  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  the  same  element  in  its  origi- 
nal state.  Wherever  Romanism  has  oppor- 
tunity of  acting,  if  it  does  nothing  more,  it  at 
least  effects  this— it  prejudices  the  human  mind 
•gainst  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ.  Tbc  only 
consolatory  circumstance  in  the  presence  of 
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the  fact  that  Christianity  has  hitherto  been 
known  .to  the  Vanconver-Island  Indians  by 
its  misrepresentation  only,  is,  that  the  Romish 
Mission  has  been  so  weak,  that  the  mischief 
effected  can  only  be  of  limited  extent.  No 
doubt,  had  Protestant  Missionaries  been  in 
the  field  at  an  earlier  date,  Romanism,  in  its 
contrariety  to  the  truth,  would  have  mani- 
fested greater  activity. 

In  the  licence  which  placed  these  north- 
western territories  under  the  rule  of  the  Hud- 
sonVBay  Company,  that  Company  became, 
for  the  time  being,  the  representative  of  the 
parent  state,  and  ought  to  have  carried  with 
it  into  the  government  of  the  dependency 
the  principles  of  the  mother  country.  And 
here,  amongst  us,  the  establishment  is  Protes- 
tant. It  is  true  there  have  crept  in  of  late 
deviations  from  the  integrity  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  state  subsidizes  Maynooth,  a col- 
lege for  the  education  of  Romish  priests,  and 
appoints  and  salaries  Romish  chaplains  in 
the  army.  These  irregularities  we  regret, 
more  especially  as  we  fear  they  will  increase 
to  more  ungodliness.  It  is  true  the  reasons 
urged  are  plausible.  Many  Romanists  are 
serving  as  soldiers  of  the  country,  and  as  we 
accept  their  service,  it  is  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  invidious  thing  not  to  afford 
them  the  consolations  of  their  own  religion. 
We  confess  we  cannot  see  the  force  of  this 
reasoning.  We  believe  the  compromise  on  our 
part  to  he  neither  for  the  good  of  the  soldier, 
nor  for  the  good  of  the  country.  We  believe 
the  soldier  would  he  better  without  his  priest. 
Apart  from  priestly  influence,  there  might  be 
some  hope  of  the  superstitions  in  which  he 
has  been  trained  losing  their  power  over  his 
mind  ; the  darkness  might  become  less  dense, 
and  opportunity  be  afforded  for  more  correct 
views.  The  great  auxiliary  of  priestcraft, 
whereby  the  human  mind  is  most  effectually 
closed  against  the  claims  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed religion,  is  prejudice,  and  this  assuredly, 
without  the  presence  of  the  priest  to  feed  and 
strengthen  it,  would  lose  somewhat  of  its  in- 
exorable character.  And  if  we  are  bold  to  say 
that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  soldier 
that  the  country,  by  pecuniary  aid,  should 
help  the  Romish  system  in  its  efforts  to  retain 
its  superstitious  ascendancy  over  the  human 
mind,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  add  our 
conviction,  that,  for  the  country  itself,  nothing 
can  be  more  prejudicial.  These  compromises 
must  be  displeasing  to  Him  who  is  a jealous 
God.  Moreover,  Romish  agents  will  uever 
make  either  soldiers  or  civil  subjects  of  a Pro- 
testant state  more  loyal,  but  much  less  so.  It  is 
impossible  it  can  he  otherwise.  The  Romanist, 
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otherwise  with  the  best  intentions,  can  render 
but  a divided  allegiance.  Our  Saviour  could 
say,  “ My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world and 
therefore  the  recognition  of  his  kingship  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the 
allegiance  which  we  owe  to  our  earthly  Sove- 
reign. But  the  head  of  the  Romish  system 
cannot  with  truth  make  a similar  affirmation* 
Bellarmine’s  admissions  on  this  point  are 
worthy  of  observation  ; for  while  he  denies 
that  the  Pope  by  divine  right  possesses  di- 
rectly temporal  power,  hdf  at  the  same  time, 
admits  that  there  is  a sense  in  which  he  does 
possess  the  highest  temporal  power,  and  he 
illustrates  it  by  the  union  between  flesh  and 
spirit  in  the  person  of  man.  The  flesh,  he 
observes,  is  subordinate ; the  spirit  presides. 
The  flesh  has  liberty  to  perform  its  own  pro- 
per functions,  provided  they  interfere  not 
with  the  end  and  duties  of  the  spirit.  But 
when  they  do,  the  flesh  is  to  be  restrained, 
and  placed  under  coercion.  Thus,  political 
and  ecclesiastical  power  constitute  one  body. 
The  spiritual  power  does  not  interfere  with 
temporal  affairs,  but  permits  them  to  proceed, 
provided  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
spiritual  object,  or  do  not  need  to  be  made 
available  for  its  accomplishment.  But  should 
such  contingencies  arise,  the  spiritual  power 
may  and  ought  to  coerce  the  temporal  power, 
by  every  means  which  may  be  requisite  for 
that  purpose.  His  words  are  these — <4  Ita 
prorsus  politics  potestas  habet  suos  principes, 
leges,  judicia  &c.,  et  similiter  ecclesiastics 
suos  episcopos,  canones,  judicia.  Ilia  habet 
pro  fine,  temporalem  pacem,  ieta,  salutem 
aeternam.  Inveniuntur  quandoque  separatee, 
ut  olim  tempore  apostolorum,  quandoque 
conjunct®,  ut  nunc.  Quando  autem  sunt 
conjunct®,  ununt  corpus  efficiunt,  ideoque 
debent  esse  connex®  et  inferior  superiori 
subjccta  et  subordinate.  Itaqua  spirituals 
non  se  miscet  temporalibus  negotiis,  sed  sinit 
omnia  procedere,  sicut  antequam  essent 
conjunct®,  dummodo  non  obsint  fini  spiri- 
tual!*, aut  non  sint  necessaria  ad  eum  conse- 
quendum.  Si  autem  tale  quid  accidat,  spiri- 
tuals potestas  potest  et  debet  coercere  tem- 
poralem omni  ration©  ac  viA,  qu»  ad  id 
necessaria  esse  videbitur.”* 

But  although  there  be  unhappily  these  de- 
flections from  the  integrity  of  our  Protestant 
principle,  yet  still  the  state  is  essentially  Pro- 
testant. We  have  not  two  distinct  religious 
establishments,  a Protestant  and  a Popish  one. 
Romish  ecclesiastics  assume,  indeed,  national 

* “ Disputationes  Rob.  Bellarmini,"  cap.  6. 
De  Romano  Pontif,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 


titles,  but  the  state  regards  such  as  foolish 
usurpations,  and  regards  them  with  justly- 
merited  contempt.  But  in  the  Hudson’s- 
Bay  Company 's  administration  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  compre- 
hensive alike  of  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

But  there  is  now  a Protestant  Missionary 
in  British  Columbia,  and  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  revert  to  the  circumstances  of  his  ap- 
pointment. An  appeal  on  behalf  of  Van- 
couver’s Island  and  its  native  inhabitants  was 
published  in  our  Number  for  July  1856.  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Prevost,  R.N. 
That  paper  drew  forth  from  an  anonymous 
friend  a contribution  of  £500,  expressly  for  a 
Mission  to  Vancouver’s  Island.  Soon  after, 
Captain  Prevost  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  “ Satellite, ’*  on  a special  mis- 
sion to  Vancouver,  expressed  his  willingness 
to  give  a free  passage  to  a Missionary,  if  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  were  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Mr.  W. 
Duncan,  who  had  passed  through  the  High- 
bury Training  College,  readily  complied  with 
the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  proceed  to 
that  distant  land,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Admiralty,  left  England  on  board  the 
“Satellite,”  December  23,  1858,  arriving  at 
Vancouver’s  Island  June  13,  1857.  Subse- 
quently, Fort  Simpson,  at  the  extreme  north 
of  the  British  Columbian  coast,  was  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  locality  for  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Mission.  The  dialect 
spoken  at  this  place  is  the  Chimsyan.  The 
sum  total  of  resident  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fort  is  estimated  at  very  nearly  2500  : 
there  are  also  seventeen  other  tribes,  all  living 
within  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  who  either 
speak  Chimsyan,  or  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  it.  And  besides  this,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  the  Indians  from  the  interior  con- 
gregate at  this  depot,  for  trading:  purposes,  to 
the  number  of  15,000.  The  condition  in  which 
Mr.  Duncan  found  these  tribes  will  be  best 
collected  from  the  following  synopsis  which 
he  has  forwarded  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Chimsyan  Indians. 

“In  a general  way,  the  Chimsyan  In- 
dians about  Fort  Simpson  begin  to  break  up 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February. 
About  100  of  them  then  go  to  Victoria,  or  the 
American  ports,  which  are  about  500  miles 
south  of  this  place  : others  go  to  places  where 
they  make  canoes,  boxes,  Ac.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  March  there  is  a general  break  up  for 
about  three  weeks*  All  that  can  possibly  be 
spared  from  the  camp,  and  are  able  to  go. 
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now  proceed  to  take  small  fish  in  a channel 
a little  to  the  north  of  Fort  Simpson.  This  fish 
is  so  abundant  that  they  take  it  by  means  of  a 
scoop  net  There,  also,  they  prepare  grease 
and  oil  for  their  yearly  consumption,  and  for 
sale.  They  also  bring  immense  quantities  of 
the  fish  to  the  Fort,  which  is  salted,  and 
serred  out  in  rations  to  the  men  all  the  year 
round. 

“ After  this  the  Indians  begin  to  break 
away  in  hunting  and  trading  parties,  and 
then  is  the  time  that  large  numbers  of  strange 
Indians  come  here  to  trade:  also  a second 
party  of  about  100  leave  for  Victoria,  and 
other  places  south.  This  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  April.  In  the  summer,  those  that 
are  left,  employ  themselves  in  preserving  sal- 
mon-herring  spawn,  and  berries,  all  of  which 
they  meet  with  in  abundance  near  at  hand. 
At  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Indians 
who  went  south,  return,  bringing  great  quan- 
tities of  rum,  and  various  kinds  of  property, 
most  of  which  is  got  by  demoralizing  prac- 
tices. Then  feasting  and  house-building  com- 
mence, and  a great  many  young  people  of 
both  sexes  are  admitted  into  the  mysterious 
craft  they  call  4 Allied white  people  call  it 
‘Medicine  work/  Property,  also,  now  is 
given  away,  or  changes  hands,  and  a great 
quantity  is  torn  up. 

44  These  things  occupy  them  till  February 
again.  At  present  (Feb.  1868)  there  are  143 
houses  occupied;  a great  number  of  these 
are  built  on  the  beach,  and  have  to  be  sup- 
ported on  props  to  escape  being  flooded. 
They  are  generally  large  and  strong  build- 
ings, and  cost  them  a deal  of  labour  to  erect ; 
but  their  labour  is  greatly  augmented  in  car- 
rying out  a fashion  they  have  of  raising  two 
massive  pieces  of  round  timber  horizontally, 
one  for  each  side  of  the  roof  to  rest  upon. 

“The  sides  of  the  houses  are  made  of  broad 
split  plank,  let  into  recesses  made  in  the  cor- 
ner and  centre  uprights.  The  roofs  consist  of 
largeslabs  of  bark,  a huge  hole  being  left  at  the 
top  for  the  smoke  to  escape  by.  Some  of  the 
fronts  are  very  fantastically  painted.  The 
doorway  is  generally  very  low,  and  the  door 
itself,  in  most  cases,  nothing  more  than  a piece 
of  plank  suspended  from  the  inside,  just  suffi- 
cient to  8 top  up  the  entrance.  Some  few 
houses  have  figures,  either  painted  or  carved 
in  wood,  attached  to  them.  These  figures 
denote  the  crest  of  the  family  within  : for  in- 
stance, one  house  has  a huge  piece  of  timber 
on  the  top,  to  represent  a whale ; others  have 
eagles,  kc.  The  inside  of  the  houses  is  gene- 
rally very  cheerless.  A bark  mat  placed  over 
a board  forms  a bed,  and  they  have  generally 
the  blanket  they  go  out  in,  and  a mat  to  cover 
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them  when  they  sleep.  Boxes  of  property 
and  food  are  placed  all  round  the  house,  with 
small  recesses  left  for  sleeping  compartments. 
The  floor  is  invariably  mud,  with  a few  shells 
scattered  on  the  top. 

“ There  has  been  a good  deal  of  building 
this  year,  and  I am  happy  to  say,  that,  in 
two  or  three  cases,  improvements  have  been 
introduced.  A chief  is  now  finishing  a house 
which  will  have  a wooden  floor  and  two  small 
windows  in  it. 

“It  is  in  connexion  with  housebuilding 
that  most  of  their  feasting  takes  place. 
Their  greatest  luxury  at  such  times  is  rice 
and  molasses : their  second  dish  of  import- 
ance is  berries  and  grease.  Now  and  then 
1 hear  of  a rum  feast  being  given,  which 
is  generally  succeeded  by  quarrelling,  and 
sometimes  murder.  They  are  very  particular 
about  whom  they  invite  to  their  feasts,  and, 
on  great  occasions,  men  and  women  feast 
separately,  the  women  always  taking  the  pre- 
cedence. Vocal  music  and  dancing  have 
great  prominence  in  their  proceedings.  When 
a person  is  going  to  give  a great  feast, 
he  sends,  on  the  first  day,  the  females  of 
his  household  round  the  camp  to  invite  all 
his  female  friends.  The  next  day  a party  of 
men  is  sent  round  to  call  the  male  guests  to- 
gether. The  other  day  a party  of  eight  or 
ten  females,  dressed  in  their  best,  with  their 
faces  newly  painted,  came  into  the  Fort  yard, 
formed  themselves  into  a semicircle,  then  the 
one  in  the  centre,  with  a loud  but  clear 
and  musical  voice,  delivered  the  invitation, 
declaring  what  would  be  given  to  the  guests, 
and  what  they  should  enjoy.  In  this  case 
the  invitation  was  for  three  women  in  the 
Fort  who  are  related  to  chiefs.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a band  of  men  came  and  delivered 
a similar  message,  inviting  the  captain  in 
charge. 

“These feasts  are  generally  connected  with 
the  giving  away  of  property.  As  an  instance,  I 
will  relate  the  last  occurrence  of  the  kind.  The 
person  who  sent  the  aforementioned  invita- 
tions is  a chief  who  has  just  completed  building 
a house.  After  feasting,  I heard  he  was  to  give 
away  property  to  the  amount  of  480  blankets 
(worth  as  many  pounds  to  him),  of  which  180 
were  his  own  property  and  the  300  were  to 
be  subscribed  by  his  people.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  feast,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  property 
to  be  given  him  was  exhibited  in  the  camp. 
Hundreds  of  yards  of  cotton  were  flapping 
in  the  breeze,  hung  from  house  to  house,  or 
on  lines  put  up  for  the  occasion.  Furs,  too, 
were  nailed  up  on  the  fronts  of  houses.  Those 
who  were  going  to  give  away  blankets,  or  elk 
skins  managed  to  get  a bearer  for  every  one* 
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and  exhibit  them  by  making  the  persons 
walk  in  single  file  to  the  house  of  the  chief. 
On  the  next  day  the  cotton  which  had  been 
hung  out,  was  now  brought  on  the  beach, 
at  a good  distance  from  the  chief’s  house,  and 
then  run  out  at  full  length,  and  a number  of 
bearers,  about  three  yards  apart,  bore  it  tri- 
umphantly away  from  the  giver  to  the  re- 
ceiver. I suppose  that  about  600  to  800  yards 
were  thus  disposed  of. 

“ After  all  the  property  the  chief  is  to  re- 
ceive has  thus  been  openly  handed  to  him,  a 
day  or  two  is  taken  up  in  apportioning  it  for 
fresh  owners.  When  this  is  done,  all  the 
chiefs  and  their  families  are  called  together, 
and  each  receives  according  to  his  or  her 
portion.  It^  however,  a chief’s  wife  is 
not  descended  from  a chief,  she  has  no 
share  in  this  distribution,  nor  is  she  ever  in- 
vited to  the  same  feasts  with  her  husband. 
Thus  do  the  chiefs  and  their  people  go  on 
reducing  themselves  to  poverty.  In  the  case 
of  the  chiefs,  however,  this  poverty  lasts  but 
a short  time  : they  are  soon  replenished  from 
the  next  giving  away ; but  the  people  only 
grow  rich  again  according  to  their  industry. 
One  cannot  help  but  pity  them,  while  one  la- 
ments their  folly. 

“ All  the  pleasure  these  poor  Indians  seem 
to  have  in  their  property  is  in  hoarding  it  up 
for  such  an  occasion  as  I have  described. 
They  never  think  of  appropriating  what  they 
gather  to  enhance  their  comforts,  but  are  sa- 
tisfied if  they  can  make  a display  like  this 
now  and  then;  so  that  the  man  possessing 
butene  blanket  seems  to  be  as  well  off*  as  the 
one  who  possesses  twenty ; and  thus  it  is  that 
there  is  a vast  amount  of  dead  stock  accumu- 
lated in  the  camp  doomed  never  to  be  used, 
but  only  now  and  then  to  be  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand  for  the  mere  vanity  of  the 
thing. 

“There  is  another  way,  however,  in  which 
property  is  disposed  of  even  more  foolishly.  If 
a person  be  insulted,  or  meet  with  an  accident, 
or  in  any  way  suffer  an  injury,  real  or  sup- 
posed, either  of  mind  or  body  — property 
must  at  once  be  sacrificed  to  avoid  disgrace. 
A number  of  blankets,  shirts,  or  cotton, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  is  torn 
into  small  pieces  and  carried  off.  But  it  is 
only  in  anger  or  trouble  that  property  is  thus 
actually  destroyed.  I am  sorry  to  add  that 
destruction  of  dead  stock  is  not  always  re- 
sorted to  in  anger  or  swellings  of  pride. 

Sometimes  slaves  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  sa- 
tiate the  vanity  of  their  owners,  or  take  away 
reproach.  Only  the  other  day  we  were  called 
upon  to  witness  a terrible  scene  of  this  kind. 
An  old  chief,  in  cool  blood,  ordered  a slave 
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to  be  dragged  to  the  beach,  murdered,  and 
thrown  into  the  water.  His  orders  were 
quickly  obeyed.  The  victim  was  a poor 
woman.  Two  or  three  reasons  are  assigned 
for  this  foul  act : one  is,  that  it  is  to  takeaway 
the  disgrace  attached  to  his  daughter,  who 
has  been  suffering  some  time  from  a ball 
wound  in  the  arm.  Another  report  is,  that  he 
does  not  expect  his  daughter  to  recover,  so  he 
has  killed  this  slave  in  order  that  she  may 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  his  daughter  into 
the  unseen  world.  I think  the  former  reason 
is  the  most  probable. 

“ I did  not  see  the  murder,  but,  immediately 
after,  I saw  crowds  of  people  running  out  of 
those  houses  near  to  where  the  corpse  was 
thrown,  and  forming  themselves  into  groups 
at  a good  distance  away.  This  I learnt  was 
from  fear  of  what  was  to  follow.  Presently 
two  bands  of  furious  wretches  appeared,  each 
headed  by  a man  in  a state  of  nudity.  They 
gave  vent  to  the  most  unearthly  sounds,  and 
the  two  naked  men  made  themselves  look  as 
unearthly  as  possible,  proceeding  in  a creep- 
ing kind  of  stoop,  and  stepping  like  two  proud 
horses,  at  the  same  time  shooting  forward 
each  arm  alternately,  which  they  held  out  at 
full  length  for  a little  time  in  the  most  defiant 
manner.  Besides  this,  the  continual  jerking 
their  heads  back,  causing  their  long  black 
hair  to  twist  about,  added  much  to  their  savage 
appearance. 

“For  some  time  they  pretended  to  be  seek- 
ing the  body,  and  the  instant  they  came 
where  it  lay  they  commenced  screaming  and 
rushing  round  it  like  so  many  angry  wolves. 
Finally  they  seized  it,  dragged  it  out  of  the 
water,  and  laid  it  on  the  beach,  where  I was 
told  the  naked  men  would  commence  tearing 
it  to  pieces  with  their  teeth.  The  two  bands 
of  men  immediately  surrounded  them,  and  so 
hid  their  horrid  work.  In  a few  minutes  the 
crowd  broke  again  into  two,  when  each  of  the 
naked  cannibals  appeared  with  half  of  the 
body  in  his  hands.  Separating  a few  yards, 
they  commenced,  amid  horrid  yells,  their 
still  more  horrid  feast.  The  sight  was  too 
terrible  to  behold.  I left  the  gallery  with  a 
depressed  heart.  What  a dreadful  place  is 
this ! My  only  consolation  I found  to  be  in 
prayer  and  the  blessed  promises  of  God.  I 
may  mention  that  the  two  bands  of  savages 
just  alluded  to  belong  to  that  class  which  the 
whites  term  ‘medicinemen.’  The  superstitions 
connected  with  this  fearful  system  are  deeply 
rooted  here ; and  it  is  the  admitting  and  ini- 
tiating of  fresh  pupils  into  these  arts  that  em- 
ploy numbers,  and  excite  and  interest  all, 
during  the  w inter  months.  This  year  I think 
there  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  parties  of 
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them,  but  each  party  seldom  has  more  than 
one  pupil  at  once.  In  relating  their  pro- 
ceedings I can  give  but  a faint  conception  of 
the  system  as  a whole,  but  still  a little  will 
serve  to  show  the  dense  darkness  that  rests 
on  this  place. 

“ I may  mention  that  each  party  has  some 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself;  but,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  their  divisions  are  but 
three,  viz.  those  who  eat  human  bodies,  the 
dog  eaters,  and  those  who  have  no  custom  of 
the  kind. 

“ Early  in  the  morning  the  pupils  would 
be  out  on  the  beach,  or  on  the  rocks,  in  a 
rtate  of  nudity.  Each  had  a place  in  front  of 
bis  own  tribe ; nor  did  intense  cold  interfere 
in  the  slightest  degree.  After  the  poor  crea- 
ture had  crept  about,  jerking  his  head  and 
screaming  for  some  time,  a party  of  men 
would  rush  out,  and,  after  surrounding  him, 
would  commence  singing.  The  dog-eating 
party  occasionally  carried  a dead  dog  to  their 
pupil,  who  forthwith  commenced  to  tear  it  in 
the  most  doglike  manner.  The  party  of  at- 
tendants kept  up  a low  growling  noise,  or  a 
whoop,  which  was  seconded  by  a screeching 
noise  made  from  an  instrument  which  they 
believe  to  be  tfie  abode  of  a spirit.  In  a little 
time  the  naked  youth  would  start  up  again, 
and  proceed  a few  more  yards  in  a crouching 
posture,  with  his  arms  pushed  out  behind 
him,  and  tossing  his  flowing  black  hair.  All 
the  while  he  is  earnestly  watched  by  the 
group  about  him,  and  when  he  pleases  to  sit 
down  they  again  surround  him  and  commence 
singing.  This  kind  of  thing  goes  on,  with 
several  little  additions,  for  some  time.  Before 
the  prodigy  finally  retires,  he  takes  a run  into 
every  house  belonging  to  his  tribe,  and  is 
followed  by  his  train.  When  this  is  done,  in 
fome  cases  he  has  a ramble  on  the  tops  of 
the  same  houses,  during  which  he  is  anxiously 
watched  by  his  attendants,  as  if  they  expected 
his  flight  By  and  by  he  condescends  to 
come  down,  and  they  then  follow  him  to  bis 
den,  which  is  signified  by  a rope  made  of  red 
hark  being  hung  over  the  doorway,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  person  from  ignorantly  violating 
its  precincts.  None  are  allowed  to  enter  that 
house  but  those  connected  with  the  art : • all  I 
know,  therefore,  of  their  further  proceedings  is, 
that  they  keep  up  a furious  hammering,  sing- 
ing, and  screeching  for  hours  during  the 
day. 

“Of  all  these  parties,  none  are  so  much 
dreaded  as  the  cannibals.  One  morning  I 
was  called  to  witness  a stir  in  the  camp  which 
had  been  caused  by  this  set.  When  I reached 
the  gallery  I saw  hundreds  of  Chimsyans 
sitting  in  their  canoes,  which  they  had  just 
pushed  away  from  the  beach.  I was  told 
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that  the  cannibal  party  were  in  search  of  as 
body  to  devour,  and  if  they  failed  to  find  a 
dead  one,  it  was  probable  they  would  seize 
the  first  living  one  that  came  in  their  way ; 
so  that  all  the  people  living  near  to  the  can- 
nibals’ house  had  taken  to  their  canoes  to 
escape  being  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  the  custom 
among  these  Indians  to  burn  their  dead  ; but 
I suppose  for  these  occasions  they  take  care 
to  deposit  a corpse  somewhere,  in  order  to 
satisfy  these  inhuman  wretches.* 

“ These,  then,  arc  some  of  the  things  and 
scenes  which  occur  in  the  day  during  the 
winter  months,  while  the  nights  are  taken  up 
with  amusements  — singing  and  dancing. 
Occasionally  the  medicine  parties  invite 
people  to  their  several  houses,  and  exhibit 
tricks  before  them  of  various  kinds.  Some 
of  the  actors  appear  as  bears,  while  others 
wear  masks,  the  parts  of  which  are  moved  by 
strings.  The  great  feature  in  their  pro- 
ceedings is  to  pretend  to  murder,  and  then  to 
restore  to  life,  and  so  forth.  The  cannibal, 
on  such  occasions,  is  generally  supplied  with 
two,  three,  or  four  human  bodies,  which  ho 
tears  to  pieces  before  his  audience.  Several 
persons,  either  from  bravado  or  as  a charm, 
present  their  arms  for  him  to  bite.  I have 
seen  several  whom  he  has  thus  bitten,  and  I 
hear  two  have  died  from  the  effects. 

“ One  very  dark  night  I was  told  that  there 
was  a moon  to  see  on  the  beach.  On  going  to 
see,  there  was  an  illuminated  disc,  with  the 
figure  of  a man  upon  it.  The  water  was  then 
very  low,  and  one  of  the  conjuring  parties  hail 
lit  up  this  disc  at  the  water’s  edge.  They  had 
made  it  of  wax,  with  great  exactness,  and  pre- 
sently it  was  at  the  full.  It  was  an  imposing 
sight.  Nothing  could  be  seen  around  it ; but 
the  Indians  suppose  that  the  medicine  party 
are  then  holding  converse  with  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Indeed  there  is  no  wonder  in  the 
poor  creatures  being  deluded,  for  the  peculiar 
noises  that  were  made,  while  all  around  >va9 
perfectly  still,  and  the  good  imitation  of  the 
moon  while  all  around  was  enveloped  in 
darkness,  just  seemed  calculated  to  create 
wild  and  superstitious  notions.  After  a short 


* The  tribes  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
usually  burn  their  dead,  and  the  ashes  are  placed 
in  a box,  which  is  deposited  in  a secluded  spot  in 
the  woods.  This  custom,  however,  is  not  universal 
along  the  coast.  At  Fort  Rupert,  200  miles  south 
of  Fort  Simpson,  Mr.  Duncan  saw  a great  number 
of  boxes  fastened  to  pine  trees,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground,  which  he  was  informed  con- 
tained the  dead : and,  still  further  south,  the  dead 
are  deposited  in  canoes,  which  are  placed  in  order, 
facing  the  east,  on  an  island  or  spot  of  ground  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. — See  Frontispiece • 
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time  the  moon  waned  away,  and  the  conjuring 
party  returned  whooping  to  their  house. 

“ Before  any  young  persons  can  join  these 
medicine  parties  they  are  supposed  to  go  into 
the  bush  for  some  days,  and  be  there  alone, 
whence  they  receive  their  supernatural  gifts. 
But  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
strictly  carried  out,  for  it  is  also  supposed 
that  they  are  not  visible  when  they  come 
back : it  therefore  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
conceal  them  in  their  houses  for  a short  time, 
and  then  publish  a lie.  The  end  of  all  these 
proceedings  is  the  giving  away  property ; so 
the  chiefs  reap  the  benefit.  No  person  need 
think  of  becoming  4 Allied/  until  he  or  his 
friends  have  amassed  considerable  property, 
and  are  disposed  to  beggar  themselves. 

44  One  Sunday  I was  startled  by  a peculiar 
noise  proceeding  from  the  camp,  and  on 
going  to  see  what  was  the  cause,  I observed 
a man,  who,  it  seems,  had  finished  his  educa- 
tion as  an  4 Allied/  and  was  now  going  to  give 
away  his  goods.  He  was  proceeding  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  camp,  and  stepping  all  the 
way  like  a proud  unmanageable  horse.  Be- 
hind him  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
all  holding  on  to  a kind  of  rope,  which  went 
round  his  waist.  They  were  pretending  to 
keep  him  back,  or  hold  him  from  taking  his 
flight.  They  also  kept  up  a furious  noise 
with  that  instrument  which  has  so  much  to 
do  with  their  superstitions.  Presently  this 
party  was  joined  by  other  two,  upon  a similar 
errand,  and  they  now  seemed  to  try  which 
could  make  the  greatest  noise,  or  look  the 
most  unearthly.  The  three  bands,  after  a 
good  deal  of  manoeuvring,  proceeded,  I think, 
to  the  same  chiefs  house.  How  could  I but 
long  for  the  time  to  be  hastened  when  these 
poor  deluded  creatures  shall  be  seen  flocking 
with  meek  and  quiet  step  to  the  house  of  God 
on  his  blessed  day  ? 

44  I think  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
these  parties  I have  described  are  the  doctors  of 
the  Red  Indians,  because  their  proceedings  are 
called  4 medicine  work/  and  they  ‘medicine 
men.’  But  I find  that  the  medical  profession  is 
altogether  a distinct  business,  and  the  doctors 
a distinct  class.  After  investigation  of  the 
matter,  I am  led  to  conclude  that  these  medi- 
cal practitioners  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
who  have  themselves  been  visited  with  some 
serious  sickness,  and  have  recovered  ; or  else 
have  been,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  ex- 
posed to  great  peril,  but  have  escaped  un- 
injured. For  instance,  if  a man  or  woman  is 
taken  in  a fit,  and  remains  motionless  for  so 
long  that  they  are  concluded  dead,  should 
such  a one  ultimately  recover,  that  is  the 
person  who  is  regarded  as  competent  to  deal 
with  diseases ; for  it  is  believed,  that,  during 


the  period  of  unconsciousness,  supernatural 
power  and  skill  was  vouchsafed  them ; and 
also,  by  their  recovering,  it  is  concluded  that 
they  have  successfully  resisted  the  effects  of 
bad  medicine,  or  the  evil  workings  of  some 
malevolent  being.  Still  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  their  doctors  arise  from  these 
circumstances,  but  mostly  so.  I believe  that 
any  shrewd  or  eccentric  man  may,  by  fasting, 
successfully  prognosticating,  or  otherwise  act- 
ing so  as  to  excite  the  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  people  in  his  favour,  secure  a footing  in 
this  lucrative  profession. 

“ Next,  as  to  the  means  employed  by  the 
doctors  to  recover  patients.  For  pains  in  the 
body  they  employ  a bag  of  hot  ashes,  after 
first  placing  a damp  cloth  on  the  skin.  It 
the  patient  is  afflicted  with  a pain  in  the  head, 
they  strike  him  on  the  place  with  small 
branches  of  the  spruce  tree.  For  wounds 
they  have  a salve,  but  they  seldom  use  it  ex- 
cept in  bad  cases : the  most  ordinary  method 
is  simply  to  place  a quantity  of  gum  over  the 
lips  of  the  wound  to  keep  them  closed.  For 
most  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  them,  they 
have  some  herb  or  decoction  which  they  give 
as  a counteractant. 

“But  the  chief  thing  relied  upon  and  re- 
sorted to,  in  case  of  failure  of  other  means,  i* 
incantation.  The  instrument  used  is  a rattle, 
generally  in  the  shape  of  a bird  or  a frog,  in 
the  body  of  which  a few  small  stones  are 
placed.  This  is  whirled  about  the  patient 
while  a song  is  sung.  Occasionally  the  doctor 
applies  his  ear,  or  his  mouth,  to  the  place 
where  the  pain  or  disorder  chiefly  rests.  It 
is  also  very  common,  at  this  stage,  to  make 
incisions  where  the  pain  is  felt,  or  to  apply 
fire  to  the  place  by  means  of  burning  tinder 
made  of  dried  wild  flax.  If  relief  follows 
these  measures,  the  doctor  asserts  that  he  has 
extracted  the  foul  substance  that  has  done  the 
mischief;  which  substance  is  supposed  by 
them  to  be  the  bad  or  poisonous  medicine 
some  evil-disposed  one  had  silently  inserted 
into  the  invalid’s  body.  At  such  an  announce- 
ment made  by  the  doctor,  the  patient,  and  the 
patient’s  friends,  overjoyed  at  his  success,  libe- 
rally present  him  with  such  property  as  they 
have  got.  If,  however,  a relapse  ensues,  and 
the  invalid  dies,  the  doctor  returns  every  par- 
ticle of  the  property  he  has  received.  When 
no  relief  follows  the  first  trial,  a more  furious 
attack  is  made  another  time.  If  still  without 
effect,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  the  patient’s 
recovery. 

“ Another  curious  matter  connected  with 
these  operations  is,  that  when  the  doctor  has 
got  pretty  warm  in  his  work,  he  boldly  asserts 
that  he  can  see  the  soul  of  the  patient,  if  it  is 
present.  For  this  he  shuts  his  eyes  for  some 
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time,  and  then  pronounces  Lis  sentence. 
Either  the  soul  is  in  its  usual  place,  which  is 
a good  sign ; or  it  is  out  of  its  proper  place, 
and  seems  wanting  to  take  its  flight,  which 
makes  the  patient’s  case  doubtful ; or  else  it 
has  flown  away,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  invalid’s  recovery.  The  bold 
deceiver  does  not  even  hesitate  to  tell  the 
people  that  the  soul  is  like  a fly  in  shape,  with 
a Jong  curved  proboscis. 

“ This  people  ascribe  nearly  all  their  bodily 
afflictions,  and  most  deaths,  to  the  secret 
working  of  malevolent  persons.  This  being 
the  case,  when  any  person  dies— if  of  any  im- 
portance amongst  them — and  especially  if 
suddenly,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  fix  upon 
some  one  os  the  cause,  either  a slave,  or  a 
stranger  just  arrived  in  the  camp,  or,  more 
probably  still,  a person  with  whom  the  de- 
ceased has  lately  quarrelled.  Whoever  the 
victim  is,  however — whether  man  or  woman 
—nothing  short  of  his  or  her  life  will  satisfy 
the  bereaved  persons.  They  believe  in  two 
ways  an  evil-disposed  person  may  effect  his 
purpose.  One  is  by  placing  some  bad  medicine 
in  the  meat  or  drink  of  his  victim,  or,  if  sick, 
by  persuading  the  individual  to  drink  a poison- 
ous draught.  The  other  way  is  by  magic,  and 
this  is  by  far  the  most  common  method  they 
suppose.  In  this  case  they  say  that  the  deadly 


substance  is  transmitted  from  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer  to  the  body  of  his  victim,  without 
the  latter  having  any  perception  of  the  event. 

“ Such  superstition  as  this  is  well  calculated 
to  produce  that  distrust  of  each  other  which 
I find  so  prominent  amongst  them ; and  also 
makes  it  somewhat  dangerous  for  one  to  assist 
them  a little  with  real  medicine.  I hear  that 
several  white  persons— some  of  whom  aro 
American  Missionaries— have  been  murdered 
for  attempting  this  kindness,  all  because  their 
medicine  did  not  prevent  death.  There  lias 
not  been  a case  of  that  sort  among  the  Indians 
here  yet;  but  I see  that  the  same  supersti- 
tions which  have  led  other  Indians  to  com- 
mit murder  are  deeply  rooted  here,  so  that  it 
behoves  one  to  be  cautious.  I have  already 
given  medicine  and  advice  to  some,  which  the 
Lord  lias  been  pleased  to  bless  ; so  that  they 
are  beginning  to  gain  confidence,  and  appre- 
ciate my  coming  amongst  them.  My  efforts 
in  this  way  have  as  yet  been  nearly  all  con- 
fined to  the  Fort  people;  but  as  the  Indian 
women  in  here  are  generally  the  most  influ- 
ential in  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  in 
gaining  their  confidence  a great  blow  is 
struck  at  the  prejudices  of  the  people  outside.” 

We  must  reserve  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Duncan's  observations  for  next  month. 


HOW  IS  INDIA  TO  BE  HELD? 


Ax  important  question  this,  and  one  which 
may  well  excite  the  solicitude  of  the  states- 
man. We  have  suppressed  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion; but  the  European  has  not  been  alone 
in  the  conflict : native  troops— of  races  diverse 
indeed  from  the  Sepoy,  but  still  native  troops 
—have  been  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  time 
of  danger.  And  now,  when  the  Sikh  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  Hindustani,  is  the  Sikh 
himself  to  be  depended  upon  ? Recent  events 
give  a significant  answer  to  the  question.  In 
the  10th  Punjab  Irregular  Infantry,  a Malwa 
Sikh  corps,  a conspiracy  has  been  detected, 
the  object  of  which  w as  to  murder  the  Euro- 
peans at  the  station  of  Dora  Ismail  Khan,  re- 
arm the  39th  Sepoy  regiment,  proceed  to 
Multan,  re-arm  two  more  regiments  there, 
and  then  march  in  one  united  body  on  La- 
hore. The  plot  had  been  hatching  a consi- 
derable time,  and  was  discovered  only  four 
or  five  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  its 
explosion. 

How,  then,  is  India  to  be  held  ? How  shall 
a new  outbreak  be  prevented  ? 

We  answer — India,  for  a considerable  time, 
until  higher  and  better  influences  come  into  de- 


cided action,  must  be  held  by  the  strong  hand 
of  power.  “ We  have  learned  now,  from  bitter 
experience,  that  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  the 
people  of  the  country  can  only  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  strangers,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a foreign  army.”  Mr.  Raikes,  from 
whose  book  on  the  revolt  in  the  North-west 
Provinces  of  India  the  above  sentence  is 
quoted,  expresses  his  opinion,  that,  for  the  re- 
tention of  those  provinces,  a force  of  30,800 
foot  and  11,200  horse  will  be  requisite,  be- 
sides a powerful  artillery,  to  be  kept  exclu- 
sively in  British  hands.  The  European  pro- 
portion of  the  force  he  sets  down  at  4500 
British  infantry  and  1100  cavalry,  which  he 
considers  will  suffice,  provided  that  the  wia- 
feri#  of  the  main  body,  the  native  portion  of 
the  force,  can  be  so  arranged  as  that  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  it.  But  hero  lies 
the  difficulty.  A part  of  it,  he  considers, 
should  consist  of  an  “ organized  police  force, 
horse  and  foot,”  to  the  amount  of  10,000  of 
the  latter  and  2700  of  the  former.  But  of 
what  levies  this  force  should  consist  appears 
to  be  uncertain.  “ It  is  far  easier  to  propose  a 
fitting  organization  for  a police  force,  than  to 
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decide  upon  the  material  of  which  such  a body 
should  consist.  The  native  police  of  the 
North-western  Provinces  have  proved  un- 
faithful to  their  salt,  when  opposed  to  the  mu- 
tinous soldiers  of  their  own  country  ; and  the 
higher  the  organization  of  such  police,  the 
readier  have  they  been  to  set  up  as  mutineers, 
and  hurry  to  join  the  revolted  Sepoys  at 
Delhi.  The  organized  police  in  Oude  have 
behaved  as  badly  as  the  regulars;  and  if  we 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  on  this  side  of 
the  Ganges  to  have  entertained  any  such 
force,  our  dangers  and  difficulties  would  have 
been  bo  far  increased.”  And  then,  again, 
from  whence  are  the  native  regiments  to  be 
raised?  “The  future  constitution  of  our  na- 
tive regiments  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  is 
an  anxious  and  difficult  question.”  Mr. 
Raikes  proposes  the  Punjab  Guides  as  the 
model  of  future  organization,  in  which  each 
company  or  troop  consisted  of  a separate 
nationality,  or  of  men  of  one  country,  and  na- 
tive officers  of  another.  “ Take,  for  example, 
the  following  analysis  of  the  Punjab  Guide 
Infantry  at  a late  period.  No.  1 company 
consisted  of  all  sorts  of  up-countrymen,  t.  e. 
high  up  in  or  above  the  Punjab,  underdown 
country  (Purubea)  native  officers.  This  was 
familiarly  called  the  Rulla  Mulla  ( olla  po - 
drida)  company.  No.  2,  Puthans,  from  Pesha- 
wur,  fierce,  relentless,  and  savage-looking. 
No.  3,  Punjabi  Mohammedans,  from  Lahore 
or  Sealkote,  from  the  banks  of  the  Beas,  the 
Ravi,  and  the  Chenab,  tall,  sleek,  good- 
natured,  quiet  men,  easily  managed  in  the 
line,  and  ready  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a brother 
Mohammedan  in  Hindustan  when  duty  re- 
quired. No.  4,  Khas  (pure)  Afridis,  speaking 
Pushtu.  No.  5,  Ghurkas,  from  Nepal,  brave 
little  fellows,  with  high  cheek-bones,  eagle 
eyes,  fond  of  cricket,  shooting,  fishing,  and 
fighting.  No.  0,  Sikhs,  tall,  wiry,  long-en- 
during, from  the  Manjha,  or  mid-country, 
between  the  Beas  and  Ravi.”  “In  regi- 
ments thus  constituted  there  is  a perpetual 
rivalry  of  company  against  company,  or 
troop  against  troop.  National  as  well  as 
regimental  jealousies  and  antipathies  prevent 
combination.  Thus  we  come  back  to  the  old 
lesson,  1 Divide  and  conquer.1  ” “ In  re- 

constituting our  native  army,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  forming  an  organized  police  force,  we 
must  take  the  Punjab  Guide  corps  for  our 
model,  if  we  would  never  drift  into  mutiny 
again.”  Such  is  Mr.  Raikes,  suggestion. 
The  nature  of  the  proposed  solution  proves 
the  greatness  of  the  difficulty.  Let  the  nation 
look  to  it.  We  doubt  the  possibility  of 
organizing,  on  a large  scale,  upon  such  a 
principle.  We  doubt  whether,  after  having 


been  embodied  for  some  time,  the  distinct 
nationalities  would  not  so  far  fuse,  as  to  render 
a simultaneous  act  of  insubordination  by  no 
means  impossible.  England  wants  a trust- 
worthy element.  It  is  only  as  Protestant 
Christianity  spreads  amongst  the  natives  of 
India  that  such  an  element  will  be  attainable. 
He,  then,  who  would  discourage  Missionary 
action,  is  a shortsighted  politician,  unworthy, at 
such  a crisis,  to  direct  affairs.  Lot  the  old  tra- 
ditionary policy  of  discouraging  Christianity 
and  flattering  the  false  religions  of  the  land 
be  persevered  in,  and  at  no  distant  period  we 
shall  have  another  outbreak  worse  than  that 
which  has  just  expended  itself.  The  blood- 
stained barracks  at  Cawnpur;  the  remem- 
brances of  the  past ; the  scenes  of  unutterable 
anguish ; the  dust,  for  graves  there  were  but 
few,  of  our  slaughtered  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  protest  against  the  statesmen 
who  would  attempt  again  to  rule  India  upon 
a principle  of  indifferentism  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  For  our  disloyalty  to  the  Gospel  we 
have  been  disloyally  dealt  with.  We  com- 
promised our  principles  to  advance  our  in- 
terests, and  our  endangered  interests,  pre- 
served from  utter  shipwreck  only  by  an  effort 
of  desperation,  have  avenged  our  violated 
principles.  Shall  we  be  guilty  of  the  same 
infidelity,  and  earn  for  ourselves  the  just  re- 
ward of  a severer  punishment  ? How  shall 
India  best  be  governed?  Upon  Christian 
principle,  and  none  other ; a principle  which 
abhors  coercion,  but  which  just  as  much 
abhors  unfaithfulness  to  our  convictions. 
Let  the  nation,  in  its  policy,  avow  its  con- 
victions, and  refuse,  from  interested  motives, 
either  to  connive  at  falsehood  or  discourage 
truth.  Let  the  Hindu,  if  he  chooses,  follow 
out  his  idolatry,  and  the  Mohammedan,  if  he 
chooses,  continue  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  false 
prophet;  but  if  they  will  listen  to  the  claims 
of  the  Gospel,  let  them  have  full  and  free  op- 
portunity. Let  us  compel  no  man;  let  us 
bribe  no  man  ; but  let  us  deceive  no  man,  by 
pretending  indifference  to  that  which  we  know 
to  be  true,  or  assuming  a deferential  aspect  to 
abominable  systems  which  we  despise  in  our 
hearts.  This  is  the  policy  of  a lie,  and  can 
never  prosper.  India  needs  the  Gospel ; and 
on  India's  reception  of  the  Gospel  depends 
England's  retention  of  her  Indian  dependency. 
Let,  then,  the  Missionary  go  forth  free  and 
unembarassed.  We  want  for  him  no  Go- 
vernment support;  but  the  time  for  official 
pooh-poohing  of  the  truth  of  God  is  past,  and 
we  must  have  no  more  of  it.  The  men  of 
England  will  no  longer  endure  it.  On  two 
subjects  the  heart  of  the  country  is  being 
stirred  : the  confessional  is  one ; the  neutral 
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policy  for  India  is  the  other.  The  country 
will  not  bow  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  one ; 
it  it  resolute  in  the  determination  to  disem- 
barrass itself  of  the  thraldom  of  the  other : and 
at  we  would  warn  the  Church  of  England  to  be- 
ware, if  she  value  her  own  safety,  how  she  tam- 
pers with  the  confessional,  so  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  our  conviction,  that  to  attempt  to  re- 
construct the  old  policy,  which  has  been 
broken  and  crushed  by  the  late  rebellion, 
will  be  the  downfall  of  any  ministry. 

Let  Christianity  go  forth.  We  believe  the 
natives  ore  willing  to  hear,  if  allowed  to  do 
so.  As  they  hear  and  become  influenced, 
we  trust  them,  and  no  further.  Mean- 
while, India  must  be  held  by  a strong  hand. 
Whatever  organization  be  adopted,  the  very 
existence  of  a native  army  will  necessitate 
the  presence  in  the  country  of  a large  Euro- 
pean force.  How,  then,^hall  this  be  so  disposed 
of, as,  both  physically  and  morally,  to  be  kept 
in  as  healthy  a condition  as  possible  ? It  is 
of  importance  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  both,  and  the  necessity  for 
large  and  expensive  reinforcements  be  ob- 
viated as  much  as  possible.  The  soldier  for 
India  should  be  permitted  to  enlist  for  a 
given  period  of  service,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  opportunity  should  bo  afforded 
him  of  settling  down  in  some  of  the  many 
healthy  sites  which  the  hill  countries  offer, 
if  he  should  prefer  doing  so  to  returning  home. 
Moreover,  in  the  selection  of  cantonments, 
the  principle  of  the  Homan  castra  should  be 
acted  upon.  Positions  of  a commanding  cha- 
racter should  be  selected  in  the  different  Pre- 
sidencies as  great  military  centres,  elevated 
sites,  of  a climate  superior  to  the  flat  country 
around,  so  as  to  combine  the  features  of  a 
sanatarium  and  cantonment.  At  present  the 
waste  of  European  life  is  excessive,  and  the 
troops, 'dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
are  deprived,  to  a great  extent,  of  all  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  instruction,  and  come 
under  demoralizing  as  well  as  unhealthy  in- 
fluences. Vicious  habits  and  tropical  diseases 
decimate  them,  and  more  die  of  sickness  than 
by  the  sword.  At  these  central  stations  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  should  be 
amply  provided  for  them,  and  the  most  eli- 
gible measures  be  adopted  to  improve  and 
conserve  the  morale  as  well  as  the  physique 
of  the  troops.  From  these  centres,  railways 
should  be  thrown  out  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  modern  strata  of  our  day,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate communication,  and  enable  troops  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a disturbed  point  with 
promptitude.  Opportunity  would  thus  bo  af- 
forded of  relieving  outlyingdetachments  as  their 
health  or  other  circumstances  might  require. 


Some  such  plan  of  action  appears  to  be 
imperatively  called  for.  The  expense  at- 
tendant upon  it,  if  pecuniary  expenditure  is 
alone  to  be  considered,  would  not  in  tbe  end 
be  greater  than  that  which  is  incurred  by  tbe 
never-ceasing  transhipment  of  powerful  rein- 
forcements to  fill  up  the  waste  of  our  Euro- 
pean force  in  tIndia.  But,  besides  this,  the 
new  recruit  but  ill  supplies  the  loss  of  the 
veteran  soldier,  whose  time  of  service  might 
have  been  doubled,  if  due  measures  had  been 
taken  to  sustain  his  moral  and  physical  consti- 
tution. 

The  existence  of  localities  suitable  for  pur- 
poses such  as  those  to  which  wo  have  re- 
ferred can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Besides 
other  hill  ranges  and  table  lands  to  which  re- 
ference might  be  made,  we  would  specify  the 
Khasia  Hills,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  lying  be- 
tween 25 1 and  20°  N.  latitude,  and  90’  and 
91  o E.  longitude,  forming  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram, the  length  of  which  from  north  to 
south  may  be  assumed  at  about  seventy  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  at  fifty,  giving  an 
area  of  about  3500  square  miles  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  tbe  plains  of  As- 
sam ; on  the  south  by  those  of  Sylhet;  on 
the  wc3t  by  tho  Garro  Hills ; and  on  the  east 
by  the  central  portion  of  Kachar.  “ Viewed 
from  the  plains  to  the  south,  these  hills  have 
the  appearance  of  a long  table-topped  range, 
running  east  and  west,  and  rising  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  with 
its  upper  crest  straight,  sharp,  and  almost  per- 
fectly horizontal.  . . . The  ascent  to  the  hills 
by  the  beaten  road,  is  at  first  very  gradual  along 
the  sides  of  a sandstone  spur ; but  at  the 
height  of  2000  feet  the  slope  suddenly  be- 
comes steep  and  rocky,  and  the  road  mounts 
by  bold  staircases  and  zigzags  to  the  table- 
land above.  In  the  finest  portion  of  the  ascent 
the  road  is  beautifully  shaded  by  groves 
of  the  orange  and  citron,  the  jack  and  the 
betel  palm,  mixed  with  stately  forest  trees, 
many  of  them  entwined  with  pawn , and  here 
and  there  a gigantic  banyan  or  caoutchouc 
tree — 

* Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  tbe  ground 

The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 

About  the  mother  tree  : a pillar’d  shade] 

High  over-arch’d,  and  echoing  walks  between.” 

In  this  shade,  the  pine-apple  and  plaintains 
also  grow  in  wild  profusion,  and  all  seem  like 
the  uncultivated  gifts  of  tho  Creator ; but 
here  and  there  water-pipes  of  hollow  betel 
trunks,  carrying  a stream  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  along  the  bill  side,  show  that  they 
are  not  altogether  untended. 

“ The  groves  from  which  the  whole  of  Bengal 
is  supplied  with  oranges,  occupy  a belt  of 
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from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth,  at  the 
sloping  base  of  these  mountains,  and  in  a soil 
formed  of  the  detritus  of  the  limestone,  which 
constitutes  the  principal  rock  on  this  side  of 
the  range.  They  seem  to  thrive  luxuriantly 
to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  plains, 
where  the  character  of  the  vegetation  indi- 
cates a change  from  a tropical  to  a more  tem- 
perate region,  and  the  wild  raspberry  and 
strawberry  are  detected  on  the  borders  of  the 
numerous  small  springs  which  issue  from 
tissures  in  the  rocks. 

“At  the  height  of 3000  feet  all  tree  vegetation 
suddenly  disappears,  and  the  scenery  becomes 
barren  and  uninteresting.  A few  steps  fur- 
ther on,  however,  and  we  open  a magnificent 
prospect  of  the  upper  scarped  flank  of  the 
valley  of  Mausmai,  along  which  we  ascend 
by  a gentle  acclivity,  in  view  of  four  or  five 
beautiful  cascades,  rolling  over  the  table  top 
of  the  hills,  broken  into  silvery  foam  as  they 
leap  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  horizontally- 
stratified  precipice,  and  throwing  a veil  of 
silver  gauze  over  the  gulf  of  emerald  green 
vegetation,  2000  feet  below.  Indeed,  the  views 
of  the  many  cataracts  of  the  first  class  that 
are  thus  precipitated  over  the  bare  table  land, 
on  which  the  station  of  Cherra  stands,  into 
the  valleys  on  either  side,  surpass  any  thing 
of  the  kind  seen  in  any  of  the  other  moun- 
tain regions  of  India.  Ascending  to  the  table 
top  near  the  village  of  Mausmai,  we  catch 
the  first  view  of  the  station  at  Cherra,  at  an 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  4120  feet.”* 

The  article  in  the  “ Calcutta  Review,”  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  institutes  a com- 
parison between  Cherra  and  Darjiling,!  at  pre- 
sent the  invalid  d£pot  for  European  residents 
in  Bengal,  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  as  a sanitary  station.  The  fall 
of  rain  at  Cherra  is  much  greater  than  that 
at  Darjiling,  but,  as  is  justly  observed  by 
Professor  Owen,  “a  fair  estimate  of  the  cli- 
matal  condition  of  any  locality  can  scarcely 
be  formed  merely  from  a consideration  of  the 
fall  of  rain.”  The  mean  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere constitutes  a much  safer  guide,  and 
this  is  within  a fraction  the  same  at  both 
stations.  In  the  Himalyan  station,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  weather  is  much  greater. 
“The  weather  at  Darjiling  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  for  an  hour ; while  in  the  Kha- 
sia  hills,  even  during  the  height  of  the  rains, 
there  frequently  occur  breaks  of  the  most 


* “ Calcutta  Review,”  Sept.  1856. 
t Darjiling  is  situated  on  one  of  the  lower  and 
outlying  ridges  of  the  great  Himalaya  range,  at 
an  elevation,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  sta- 
tion, from  6500  to  about  7000  feet. 
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lovely  summer  weather,  continuing  for  seve- 
ral days.”  Again,  the  difference  between  the 
extreme  mean  of  temperature  for  the  whole 
year  is  much  greater  at  Darjiling  than  at 
Cherra,  being  23°  40'  at  the  former  place,  and 
only  18°  70'  at  the  latter;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  temperature  at  Cherra  is  more  equable 
throughout  the  year  than  it  is  at  Daijiling.” 

There  is  another  point  of  great  importance, 
the  facility  of  approach:  this  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Khasia  hills.  “ In  the  case  of 
a traveller  from  Calcutta,  for  instance,  pro. 
ceeding  to  Darjiling,  llie  two  nearest  points 
of  access  to  which  he  can  get  by  water  are 
Nalngola  on  the  Purnababa  (the  Dinagapur 
river)  and  Dulalgunge  on  the  Mahanundoor 
Malda  river.  From  Nalagola  he  has  a land 
journey  of  30  miles  to  make  to  Dinagepur, 
and  thence  88  miles  more  to  Silgori  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  or  1 18  miles.  From  Dulal- 
gunge, by  land  journey,  to  Titaliya  is  about  50 
miles,  and  thence  to  Silgori  16,  making  66 
miles.  And  from  Silgori  to  Daijiling  the  dis- 
tance by  the  road  is  45  miles.  That  is,  land- 
ing at  Nalagola,  the  traveller  has  to  perform 
a land  journey  of  163  miles  ; or,  landing  at 
Dulalgunge,  a journey  of  111  miles.  While 
proceeding  to  Cherra,  on  the  contrary,  the 
traveller  lands  at  Pandua,  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  thence  in  one  short  march  ol 
10  miles,  reaches  the  end  of  his  journey. 
The  Surma,  the  Sylhct  river,  by  which  he 
proceeds  to  Pandua,  is  navigable  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  ; and  as  we  understand  it  is 
the  intention  of  Government  to  ran  their 
inland  steamers  to  Sylhet  and  Kachar,  the 
journey  to  Cherra  may  then  be  performed 
with  perfect  ease  and  facility.”* 

One  paragraph  more  from  “Thornton’s 
Gazetteer  of  India,”  on  the  subject  ot 
the  Khasia  hills.  “ This  mountainous  region 
is  considered  to  be  advantageously  situate 
as  an  almost  impregnable  military  post 
for  the  north-eastern  frontier,  arising  from 
its  occupying  the  centre  in  a line  of  ope- 
rations which  might  be  directed  against  an 
eastern  enemy,  and  from  its  possessing  na- 
tural bulwarks,  requiring  little  aid  to  render 
them  impregnable.” 

Numerous  other  localities  might  be  indi- 
cated, scattered  over  the  face  of  the  penin- 
sula; but  we  cannot  pursue  this  part  of  the 
subject  further.  A native  force  may  be,  n»> 
indeed,  must  be,  employed,  and  it  may  be 
done  with  safety,  either  by  mixed  regiments 
or,  if  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
numbers,  by  the  transfer  of  Hindustani  troops 
to  the  Punjab,  and  Punjabi  troops  to  Hin- 
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dustao,  provided  the  native  regiments  he  over- 
awed and  held  in  check  by  an  efficient  Euro- 
pean force f in  a position  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude, should  an  emergency  arise. 

But  there  is  another  question  agitated  at 
the  present  moment  — the  desirableness  of 
European  colonization,  one  on  which  we 
confess  ourselves  to  be  undecided.  The 
“ Calcutta  Review”*  for  March  last,  has 
an  able  article  on  the  subject,  contend- 
ing against  the  possibility  of  such  a mea- 
sure, the  main  obstacle  being  classed  under 
two  leading  heads:  1st.  Obstacles  arising 
from  climate ; and,  2dly,  Obstacles  arising 
from  antagonism  of  race  ; and  it  is  upon  this 
latter  point  that  we  think  the  arguments 
most  cogent.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  with 
the  writer  of  that  article,  that  colonization  is 
a process  whose  special  reference  is  to  new, 
unpeopled,  or  at  least  thinly- peopled  coun- 
tries. The  introduction  of  colonies,  consisting 
of  a dominant  and  superior  race,  into  the 
midst  of  countries  densely  populated  by  an 
inferior  and  subjugated  race,  is  a measure 
of  at  least  uncertain  issue.  Unless  Christian 
truth  be  brought  to  bear  very  powerfully 
on  the  colonist  and  native,  there  must 
arise  either  antagonism  or  amalgamation.  In 
the  one  case  the  natives  are  oppressed ; in 
the  other,  the  European  superiority  of  ch  a- 
racter  is  lost.  “It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  fields  of  Canadian,  and,  still  more  so, 
of  Australian  enterprise  [and  we  may  now 
add  those  of  the  Vancouver  territory],  are 
little  more  than  entered  upon,  and  yet  their 
demands  for  British  labour  are  great  and 
pressing  and  insatiable.  Although  only  on 
the  threshold  of  those  vast  arenas  of  exertion, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  supply  their  demands 
for  British  men  and  British  women.  England 
cannot  supply  the  requirements  of  the  exist- 
ing colonies,  far  less  call  into  existence  fresh 
and  problematical  colonies  in  India.  ...  It 
will  he  enough  for  England  if  she  can  hold 
India,  without  attempting  its  colonization. 
Her  resources  will  be  sufficiently  taxed  to 
provide  and  maintain  the  host  of  British  sol- 
diers which  will  now  be  necessary  for  its 
coercion  and  restraint,  without  undertaking 
the  actual  transfusion  of  her  population— a 
transfusion  which,  even  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished to  a certain  extent,  would  form  an 
impalpable  and  unprofitable  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  India’s  people.” 

These  reasonings  appear  to  carry  with  them 
much  force.  Yet  there  are  many  who  take 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  “ Calcutta  Review  ” for 
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March  last  contains  two  articles,  one,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  colonization,  the  other  in  its  favour. 
The  writer  of  the  latter  article  considers,  that 
by  colonization  the  improvement  of  India 
may  be  expedited.  “The  practicability  of 
European  colonization  in  India  is  a quastio 
vex ata  at  the  present  time.  By  many  it  is 
advocated  ....  as  a means  of  laying 
a sure  basis  for  the  stability  of  British  supre- 
macy in  this  land  (India),  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  such  outbreaks  as  we  have  recently 
witnessed.  It  is  scouted  by  others  as  Utopian, 
and  utterly  impracticable.  We  confess  we 
have  long  approved  of  such  a measure,  judi- 
ciously modified  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of 
India ; and  we  think  it  deserving  not  only  of 
consideration,  but  of  immediate  experiment, 
in  proper  localities.” 

An  unpublished  document,  maintaining  this 
side  of  the  question,  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands.  It  has  been  drawn  up  by  one  long  con- 
versant with  India.  A service  of  thirty-two 
years,  during  which  lengthened  period,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  duties  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  discharge,  both  in  a civil  and 
military  capacity,  he  has  had  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Government  system,  will,  no  doubt, 
induce  our  readers  to  peruse  with  interest  the 
results  of  his  experience. 

A FEW  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  ADVISABILITY 

OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COLONIZATION  OF  THE 

MOUNTAIN  RANGES  AND  TABLE  LANDS  OF 

INDIA,  BY  MAJOR  G.  T.  HALY,  OF  THE  MA- 
DRAS ARMY. 

“Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  India  has 
ever  yet  been  under  European  rule,  it  has 
long  been  well  known  to  all  who  have  given 
the  subject  a thought,  that  India  has  been  won 
and  kept  by  the  European  soldier  ; and  even 
the  most  obtuse  and  bigoted  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  has  been  saved  by  the  European; 
and  it  is  to  them,  and  them  only,  that  we  can 
look  to  retain  it,  but  not  as  hitherto— merely 
by  the  force  of  their  armies. 

“ The  simple  question,  therefore,  is  as  to  the 
best  and  most  economical  mode  of  keeping  up 
a sufficient  number  of  whites,  as  well  by  ex- 
ample to  create  a spirit  of  improvement, 
as  to  check  the  inherent  rebellious  spirit  of 
the  natives  of  India ; for,  independent  of  the 
late  revolting  outbreak,  not  a year  passes 
without  numerous  commotions,  of  more  or 
less  magnitude,  occurring  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And 
such  has  been  the  want  of  confidence,  that 
not  even  a court  of  justice  has  been  w ith- 
out a guard  of  soldiers,  either  European  or 
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native ; and  it  may  be  truly  said  the  revenue 
of  India  has  been  levied  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet:  and  to  this  system,  entailing  the 
necessity  for  small  detachments  to  protect  the 
civilian,  and  in  aid  of,  and  to  back  up,  the  civil 
authority,  may,  in  a great  measure,  be  attri- 
buted the  disorganized  state  of  the  native 
army. 

“ The  paucity  of  European  civilians  has 
necessitated  our  trusting  most  of  the  work  to  be 
carried  out  by  native  functionaries,  principally 
Brahmins,  whose  bigotry  and  antipathies,  to- 
gether with  their  well-known  avaricious  cha- 
racter and  love  of  intrigue,  render  them  at 
least  but  doubtful  instruments  for  honestly 
carrying  out  the  views  and  intentions  of  Go- 
vernment, or  dealing  out  justice  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  belief  of  all  classes,  the  universal  cry 
being,  ‘ Give  us  Europeans  to  deal  with,  and 
to  rule  over  us,  and  we  shall  then  have  fair 
play.*  The  truth  of  this  will  be  more  fully 
shown  by  the  ‘ Madras  Torture  Report/  and 
that  on  the  1 Public  Work  Department 9 of 
the  same  Presidency. 

“ Manifold  authentic  instances  could  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  existence  amongst  the 
Government  native  servants,  of  a systematic 
practice  of  imposition,  now  become  the 
‘ Mamool’  (custom.)  In  fact,  in  one  way  or 
other,  it  is  generally  believed  that  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  over  the  regular  Government  as- 
signment is  so  levied,  the  unfortunate  ryot  cul- 
tivator being  the  principal  sufferer.  These  im- 
positions can  only  be  stopped  by  the  increase 
of  European  Government  servants,  and  by 
throwing  more  Europeans  into  the  country, 
as  their  example,  combining  deference  to  the 
law  with  a manful  resistance  to  such  extortions, 
will  greatly  tend  to  check  them,  by  showing 
that  complaints  will  be  received  and  attended 
to.  The  native,  under  the  present  system, 
dreads  to  make  complaints,  owing  to  the  per- 
secution to  which  he  is  sure  to  be  subjected  by 
the  native  officials.  Hence  the  frequent  risings 
en  masse  of  a district,  as,  in  their  opinion,  the 
only  means  of  bringing  their  grievances  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government,  and  obtaining  re- 
dress. 

“ The  increase  of  the  Christian  population 
would  of  necessity  have  its  own  influence  on 
society  at  large,  and  not  the  least  of  our 
shortcoming  in  India  has  been  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  ignored  our  religion,  more  par- 
ticularly by  showing  a preference  to  heathen 
caste  in  filling  the  Government  offices  with 
Brahmins  and  other  high- castes,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  inferior  castes,  which 
are  understood  to  include  Eurasian  (Indo- 
Britons)  and  other  native  Christians. 
“Theadvisability,itmay  be  said  the  necessity, 


for  an  increase  to  the  European  population  in 
India,  can  hardly,  at  the  present  day,  be  a 
question,  though  the  feasibility  and  mode  of 
accomplishing  it  may  be. 

“ The  European  soldier,  besides  being  the 
most  expensive,  is  also  the  most  unprofitable 
means  of  keeping  up  the  required  material. 
Colonization  by  emigration,  on  the  contrary, 
will,  at  the  same  time  that  it  secures  the  re- 
quired bulwark,  introduce  a superior  working 
class,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  this 
so  much  required  ; for  India  has  much  retro- 
graded in  this  particular,  under  our  rule,  owing 
partly  to  her  home-made  not  being  able 
to  compete  with  European  goods,  though  the 
raw  materia],  in  many  instances,  is  far  supe- 
rior, as  silk,  iron,  wood,  &c.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  surpass  in  durability  the  Bombay- 
made  ship  ? and  these  ships  cost  considerably 
less  than  English-built  ones.  Agriculture  is  car- 
ried on  at  present  in  the  rudest  and  most  pri- 
mitive style  : manuring  is  not  in  the  least 
understood,  and  but  rarely  practised,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  Europeans ; 
and  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  is  entirely  neglected,  ex- 
cept in  isolated  cases,  either  under  the  influ- 
ence or  at  the  suggestion  of  an  European. 
It  must  therefore  be  evident  that  India  has 
much  to  gain  by  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
peans, both  as  regards  the  social- well  being  of 
the  people  and  the  general  advancement  of 
the  country — besides  the  all-important  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  the  British  rule 
in  India  by  the  introduction  and  general  esta- 
blishment of  a population  on  whose  attached 
loyalty,  dependence  could  be  placed  in  times 
of  trouble. 

“ The  climate  of  India  is  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal drawback  to  its  European  colonization. 

! But  this  is  not  so  great  an  obstacle  as  may  at 
first  appear,  consequent  on  the  great  diversity 
of  climate,  caused  principally  by  its  mountain 
ranges,  viz.  in  Bengal,  the  Himalaya;  in 
Bombay,  the  Malabewashur;  and  in  Madras, 
the  Shevaroy,  Pulney,  and  Nilgherries,  the 
latter  of  late  the  sanatarium  even  for  Bengal 
and  Bombay,  owing  as  much  to  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  as  to  its  readiness  of  access,  it 
being  easier  for  those  residing  in  lower  Bengal 
and  Bombay  to  reach  their  vicinity  by  sea,  than 
to  take  a long  and  fatiguing  inland  journey 
to  their  own  mountains,  being  distant  only 
about  eighty  miles  from  the  western  coast, 
and  about  100  from  an  eastern  seaport;  and 
increased  facility  will  likewise  be  afforded  by 
the  railway  shortly  to  be  opened,  and  run- 
ning round  the  basement  of  the  hills. 

“ The  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  Nilgberry 
Hills  exists  besides  in  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
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sanatorium  for  European  troops,  a station 
having  being  formed,  within  the  last  few 
years,  at  Jackatalla,  on  the  top  of  the  eastern, 
orCunur  ghdt,  where  extensive  public  build- 
ings have  been,  and  stid  continue  to  be, 
erected.  Jt  is  likewise  the  resort  of  retired 
and  invalid  officers,  both  civil  and  military, 
some  of  whom  have  opened  large  coffee 
estates,  that  extend  down  the  side  of  the 
mountains  as  low  as  2000  feet,  the  climate 
at  which  altitude  (when  the  jungle  has  been 
cleared)  agrees  well  with  the  European  con- 
stitution ; but  the  uncultivated  tableland  (alti- 
tude 7000  feet)  would  alone  suffice  for  the  occu- 
pation aod  maintenance  of  at  least  5000  fami- 
lies, and  this  without  the  least  interference  with 
the  natives;  the  few  who  live  on  and  cultivate 
the  hills  having  principally  been  induced  to 
do  so  by  the  presence  of  European  residents 
and  visitors.  There  are,  however,  three  classes 
of  native  occupants,  viz.  the  Todawars,  a 
Nomadic  tribe  (fast  disappearing);  Kotah, 
chiefly  iron  smelters  and  smiths;  and  the 
burghers,  or  cultivators  on  a small  scale. 
The  whole  of  these  people  were  found  to  be 
eking  out  a miserable  existence  when  first 
these  hills  were  resorted  to  by  Europeans, 
about  thirty-eight  years  ago ; but  the  burghers 
have  much  improved  since  it  has  become  a 
sanatorium  for  Europeans. 

The  area  of  the  plateau  of  the  Nilgherry 
Hills  comprises  about  300.000  square  acres, 
of  which  not  more  than  25,000  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  productive,  and  the 
climate  sufficiently  cool  to  admit  of  Eu- 
ropeans labouring  throughout  the  day  all  the 
year  round.  The  mean  temperature  at  noon 
averages  68*  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  the 
coldest  seldom  exceeding  42%  with  frost  at 
night  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January.  A most  healthy  climate  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  so  even  a temperature  ; 
and  these  hills  are  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
world  that  have  not  been  visited  by  cholera. 
But  for  a full  description  of  these  beautiful 
hills,  with  this  delightful  climate,  see  Captain 
Ouchterlony’s  report  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, in  the  “ Madras  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Science,”  No.  34.  vol.  xv.,  December 
1848.  I have  restricted  myself  to  observa- 
tions on  the  Nilgherry  Hills,  being  those  with 
"which  I am  personally  well  acquainted ; but 
theKundahs,  an  extensive  adjoining  range, 
must  be  equally  eligible,  and  abound  with 
magnificent  forests  and  virgin  soil,  and  con- 
sequently are  well  suited  for  the  culture  of 
coffee. 

“The  land  on  the  Shevaroy  is  principally 
under  coffee  cultivation ; but  the  Pulneys  still 


remain  waste.  There  is  another  range,  the 
Wynaad,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  western 
seaports,  upon  which  large  coffee  estates  are 
yearly  being  opened.  These  are  lower  (about 
2800  feet),  and  therefore  not  so  well  suited  to  the 
European  constitution.  However,  the  clear- 
ing of  the  jungle,  in  opening  these  estates, 
has  had  a wonderful  effect,  the  result  being  a 
healthy  locality,  in  a part  but  a few  years 
back  noted  for  its  deadly  jungle  fever,  but 
now  admitting  of  the  residence  of  the  Euro- 
pean coffee  planters  with  their  families,  who 
enjoy  excellent  health,  though  their  occupa- 
tion naturally  causes  them  much  exposure. 

u There  are  considerable  tracts  of  teak  forest 
land  both  in  Coorg  and  Mysore,  where  coffee 
and  sugar  estates  have  been  opened  under  Eu- 
ropean superintendence,  which  is  found  neces- 
sary on  all  such  estates  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  there  being  no  lack  of  native  labour 
in  these  parts,  European  managers,  overseers, 
&c.,  are  all  that  would  be  required.  The  cli- 
mate, both  of  Coorg  and  Mysore,  is  well  suited 
to  the  European  constitution ; Bangalore, 
for  instance,  the  largest  European  station  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
healthiest  garrisons  out  of  England. 

t€  In  a country  like  Great  Britain,  from  which 
so  much  emigration  has  flowed,  I shall  not 
presume  on  any  suggestions  as  to  the  advisable 
mode  to-be  pursued  to  gain  the  great  deside- 
ratum of  strengthening  and  improving  our 
possessions  in  India  by  the  European  colo- 
nization of  its  mountain  tracts  and  table  lands, 
further  than  to  remark  that  emigrants  for 
India  should  leave  so  as  to  arrive  at  their 
destination  early  in  November,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  season;  and  that, 
of  course,  on  the  outset,  it  would  be  requisite 
to  hold  out  a sufficient  inducement,  in  the 
way  of  a free  passage,  grants  of  land,  Ac.,  or 
few  will  be  found  willing  to  proceed  to  a 
country  so  little  known  or  understood,  and, 
at  present,  under  so  heavy  a cloud  : yet,  I am 
persuaded  that  there  are  but  few  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  a new  comer  would  so  speedily 
meet  with  comfort,  independency,  and  a re- 
turn for  his  labour  and  outlay — the  climate 
and  soil  being  particularly  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
vegetables  of  all  descriptions,  and  most  of  the 
European  fruits,  including  the  mulberry : and 
the  climate  has  been  proved  well  suited  to  the 
silk-worm. 

“A  most  feasible  mode,  well  deserving 
immediate  attention,  likewise  exists  for  at 
once  commencing  in  India  a system  of  colo- 
nization at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  state, 
viz.  by  inducements  to  officers,  European  pen- 
sioners, and  invalid  soldiers  of  grants  oflaud, 
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&c.  And  with  the  faulty  system  at  present  in  use, 
of  reinforcing  thearmy  by  draftsof  mere  lads,  a 
third  at  least  of  those  now  going  out  will  be 
hors  de  combat , as  soldiers,  within  the  first 
year,  but  would  acclimatize  well  as  settlers  on 
the  hills,  and  should  be  formed  into  a militia, 
in  which  all  other  European  settlers  should  be 
bound  to  serve  if  required;  an  event  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  occur,  as,  indepen- 
dently of  the  force  of  the  example  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  peaceable  population,  the  fact  of 
so  many  able-bodied  acclimatized  Europeans 
being  within  call,  would  have  its  due  weight 
on  the  native  mind,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
for  an  expensive  and  overpowering  European 
force. 

u It  would  require  one  much  more  gifted, 
and  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  to  point  out  the 
numerous  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
introduction  of  European  civilization,  enter- 
prise, and  energy  ; for  it  is  a lamentable  fact, 
and  patent  to  all  acquainted  with  India,  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  by  Government  to 
develope  the  manifold  resources  of  our  Indian 
empire.  On  the  contrary,  a mistaken  and 
blind  policy  has  existed  of  discouraging  Euro- 
pean settlers ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that 
dark  day  has  closed,  and  that  a more  en- 
lightened one  is  dawning,  and  that  India  in 
future  may  look  to  be  liberally  governed,  and 
not,  &s  heretofore,  ruled  by  the  screw  and 
bayonet. 

“ It  may  appear  strange  that  these  mountain 
ranges  are  so  little  known  and  appreciated 
as  sanataria  for  troops ; but  this  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  their  having  only  re- 
cently been  experimentalised  upon  as  such ; 
but  “ Maraool  ” (custom) — that  millstone  of 
Indian  improvement  (equally  crushing  with 
caste) — has  had  its  weight;  therefore  “ Ma- 
mool  ” has  kept  the  sick  soldier  in  hospital  in 
the  plains  till  the  last  moment,  the  survivors, 
at  the  customary  period,  appearing  before  a 
medical  board  to  be  passed  for  transmission 
to  England,  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the 
State,  and  ruin  to  most  of  them,  as  many  are 
immediately  discharged  on  their  arrival,  with 
broken  constitutions,  as  unfit  for  military  ser- 
vice, and  return  to  their  homes  either  to  be  a 
burden  to  their  families  or  their  parishes ; and 


so  ends  the  life  of  many  gallant  soldiers,  who, 
with  timely  change  to  the  hills,  and  care  on 
their  arrival  there,  might  have  recovered,  and 
returned  to  their  duty,  as  able-bodied,  accli- 
matised soldiers,  or  remained  on  the  hills  as 
useful  and  comfortable  settlers. 

“ In  submitting  these  suggestions,  I trust  to 
be  exonerated  for  having  touched  so  lightly 
on  the  all  important  subject  of  religion,  be- 
ing actuated  by  the  dread  of  alarming  those  of 
our  rulers,  whose  dependence  has  hitherto 
been  on  a standing  army,  and  that  with  a 
total  disregard  to  all  true  Christian  principle 
in  their  rule.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
late  Government  has  foundered ; and  so  will 
the  present,  unless  they  manfully  come  for- 
ward at  the  outset  as  Christian  rulers,  and 
neither  fear  nor  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  religion  which  has  been  so  long 
kept  in  the  back  ground  by  a false  and  pu- 
sillanimous policy.  That  this  has  been  the 
ground  of  the  present  disturbance,  and  of  our 
humiliation,  cannot  but  be  the  opinion  of  all 
those  really  acquainted  with  India.  In  proof 
of  this,  who  are  more  respected  by  native 
of  all  castes  than  the  Missionaries?  And 
why  ? Because  they  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  and  uphold  their  religion. 
It  is  our  mistaken  policy  that  has  chiefly 
maintained  caste,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
religion ; the  religious  toleration,  so  much 
boasted  of,  having  been  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  heathen.  This  is  unfortunately  an.  unde- 
niable fact,  which  I am  prepared  to  prove,  as 
well  as  other  points  which,  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  have  been  treated  of. 

“ Education  is  another  most  important  ob- 
ject, one  which,  from  the  thirst  for  learning 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  native  classes 
in  India,  might,  under  judicious  management, 
be  most  easily  carried  on.  The  present  edu- 
cational system  can  hardly  be  so  considered : 
not  the  least  of  its  many  defects  are  its  showy 
but  hollow  university  or  college  institutions, 
in  which  a certain  class  only  is  educated, 
and  that  far  beyond  their  comprehension. 
To  this  faulty  principle  of  over  educating  ibe 
few,  whilst  the  populace  remain  in  their  for- 
mer ignorance,  may  be  traced  many  of  the 
present  evils.” 
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Our  readers  probably  have  scarcely  been 
aware  of  the  anarchy  which  prevails  through- 
out Palestine.  But  it  is  full  time  that  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  lawlessness  and 
insecurity,  both  as  to  life  and  property,  which 
are  universal  throughout  that  province.  The 


Turkish  authorities  have  but  little  power, and 
the  little  which  they  might  wield,  they  are, 
either  from  indolence  or  worse  motives,  un- 
willing to  make  use  of.  It  is  vain  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  Haiti  Scheriff  is  a dead 
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letter, iind  so  far  from  disposing  the  Mohamme- 
dan mind  to  toleration,  has  only  served  to  exas- 
perate it  against  Europeans,  and  all  benevo- 
lent efforts  put  forth  by  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  populations.  The  same  spirit 
which,  in  India,  has  exhibited  the  Moham- 
medan as  the  pitiless  foe  of  the  Christian,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  and  whiofa,  in  Jeddah, 
with  such  a ruthless  outburst  of  fury  has 
glutted  itself  with  the  murder  of  a few  de- 
fenceless Europeans,  seems  as  though  it  could 
scarcely  restrain  itself  in  Palestine : and  so 
angry  is  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  quarter, 
that  events-  of  the  gravest  character,  should 
they  occur  there,  would  not  surprise  us.  Des- 
patches just  received,  from  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere,  are  confirmatory  of  this  view.  Our 
Corresponding  Secretary  at  Jerusalem,  under 
date  of  September  15>  thus  expresses  himself— 
MWe  commend  ourselves  to  your  prayers, 
and  to  those  of  all  our  Christian  friends. 
There  is  no  imminent  danger,  we  think,  and 
we  know  who  ia  our  Protector,  and  that  no- 
thing tan  befal>  us  without  bis  will.  The 
present  circumstances  are  a new  coarse  of 
lessons  we  have  to  go  through,  and  I hope  I 
shall  learn  a good  deal.  Smooth  water  makes 
the  tailor  too  secure.  May  the  Lord  find  us 
wakeful  and  faithful ; and  may  we  be  enabled 
to  set  our  people  an  example  of  true  faith  and 
cheerful  confidence  1” 

On  looking  into  his  journal,  inclusive  of  a 
periodof  nearly  three  months,  from  June  22  to 
September  16,  we  ffnd  the  following  notices  — 

“July  19— Heard  of  disturbances  at  Gaza. 
The  Moslems  attacked  a Greek  oonvent  and 
eharch  there.  One  of  the  monks  was  beaten, 
and  the  Christians  threatened  that  they  would 
he  treated  worse  than  their  follow-believers 
at  Jeddah,  if  they  would  not  behave  in  an 
humble  way.  The  Moslem  inhabitants  of 
Gaza,  like  those  at  Nablous,  are  notorious 
fanatics. 

“ Aug.  18— -Mr.  Kruse,  our  Missionary  at 
Jaffa,  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  returned  from 
his  excursion  at  Khaiffa  and  Beyrout,  and  that, 
on  board  the  steamer  which  brought  him  to 
Khaiffa,  bad  been  the  five  prisoners  concerned 
in  the  assault  on-  the- family  of  Dickson,  the 
American.  In  Beyrout  only  one  had  been 
found  guilty,  and  he  was  bastinadoed  till  he 
confessed  who  the  others  were.  They  all  were 
Dickson’s  neighbours,  and  were  taken  and 
*nt  to  Beyrout.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
time  four  men  that  lately  insulted  Miss 
Saunders  (American),  although  a janissary 
was  with  them.  The  principal  persons  of  the 
Jaffa  Mejlis,  the  Cadi,  &c.,  have  been,  called 
to  Beyrout  to  answer  for  their  negligence. 

u Sept.  0— Yesterday  we  had  hews  that  the 


French  Consul  at  Kos  (Staucbio)  had  been 
killed  by  the  Moslems,  and  the  English  Con- 
sul there  had  had  a narrow  escape.  Events 
of  a sinister  nature  thicken  upon  us.  Mr. 
Klein,  one  of  the  Missionaries,  eame  back 
this  evening  from  Nablous.  He  was  unable 
to  proceed  further  north,  as  the  whole  country 
in  that  direction  was  overrun  by  Bedouins  of 
the  tribe  Es  8aki  (of  the  Meij  Ibu  Amin — 
plain  of  Esdraelon)  who  had  a feud  with  the 
villagers  of  the  district  of  Arabeh,  north-west 
of  Nablous.  Arabs  of  the  Ghor,  near  Beit- 
san  (Scythopolis),  were  just  coming  up  from 
their  valley,  when  Mr.  Klein  had  reached 
Sinjeet,  five  hours  south  of  Nablous*  and  the 
spearmen  were  already  commencing  to  posses* 
themselves  of  the  baggag-emule,  and  would 
have  taken  every  particle,  if  Yakoob,  our  in- 
terpreter, who  knew  the  Sheikh  of  the  party 
(and  bad  eaten  bread  and  salt  under  his  tent)y 
had  not  strongly  remonstrated  against  such  a 
breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality : so  they, 
were  suffered  to  pass  by  unmolested. 

“Sept.  9 — An  old  English  lady,  Mis* 
Creasy,  some  nine  years  ago  under-teacher 
of  the  Bishop’s  girls’-school,  had  left  town  on. 
the  31st  inst.,  late  in  the  evening,  apparently 
in  order  to  go  to  Mr.  Consul  Finn’s  country- 
house,  half  an  hour  distant.  Some  people 
who  met  her  saw  her  going  in  that  direction, 
and  one  of  these  persons  told  her  it  was 
rather  late,  and  afterwards  observed  two  fel- 
lahs coming  up  > behind  her.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  it  soon  became  known  that  she  had 
not  come  to  Mr.  Finn’s  country-house  or 
camp,  and  up  to  this  morning  not  the  least 
traces  of  her  were  to  be  met.  But  this 
morning  a young  Greek  sportsman,  happen- 
ing to  oross  the  fields  between  Mr.  Finn’s 
country-house  and  the  Convent  of  the  Cross, 
saw  some  wild  dogs  tearing  or  devouring 
something,  which,  on- his  shouting,  they  would 
not  quit,  till  he  shot  at  them.  When  he  came 
near*  be  saw  the  dead  body  of  Miss  Creasy*  in 
a horrible  condition.  He  gave  notice  of  his 
discovery  to  the  English  Consul  without  de- 
lay, and  the  Consul  having  sent  for  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  surgeon,  forthwith  repaired  to 
the  plaee,  accompanied  by  other  gentlemen* 
The  body  was  in  a state  of  thorough  decom- 
position, the  feet  and  bands  partly  devoured 
by  dogs,  the  face  as  black  as  coal : on  the 
face  were  evident  marks  that  the  lady  bad 
been  killed  by  heavy  blows,  probably  of 
hands  armed  with  stones.  There  is  hardly 
a doubt  that  the  foul  deed  was  perpetrated 
by  the  fellahs  who  had. been  seen  coming  up 
behind  her.  She  had  been  stripped  of  her 
ear  and  finger- rings,  her  watch,  and  purse, 
and  keys.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Consul, 
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accompanied  by  many  of  the  European  resi- 
dents, weut  to  Casi  Benjamin,  belonging  to 
the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  where  tbe 
Pacha  has  his  summer  residence,  and  re- 
quested him  to  use  all  his  power  in  order  to 
find  the  murderers,  and  protect  tbe  Euro- 
peans, which  the  Pacha  promised  to  do.  All 
the  Christian  inhabitants  are  in  a state  of 
blank  astonishment  and  consternation  at  Jed- 
dah, Gaza,  Jaffa,  Kos.  Wei),  the  Lord  is 
our  protector.  From  henceforth  I shall  no 
longer  go  to  Bethlehem  without  arms.  I 
have  often  been,  this  year,  all  but  attacked  by 
c<mel-d  rivers,  who  derided  me  in  their  rude 
way,  or  tried  to  frighten  my  horse,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  use  my  whip.  Two  of  them 
threw  great  stones  at  me.  I know  the  mere 
sight  of  arms  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  off. 

“ Sept.  Id— The  Pacha  has  formed  a com- 
mittee of  investigation,  composed  of  three 
English  gentlemen,  and  as  many  Effendis,  on 
account  of  Miss  Creasy’s  murder.  Some  six 
or  eight  individuals  have  already  been  im- 
prisoned.” 

To  these  extracts  from  Dr.  Sandrecski's 
journal,  we  add  the  following  communication 
from  our  Missionary  at  Nazareth,  the  Rev. 
John  Zeller.  It  gives  a general  view  of  the 
state  of  Palestine,  confirmatory  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  previous  details  are  cal- 
culated to  produce. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  about  the  un- 
certainty of  the  future  destiny  of  the  Turkish 
empire  in  general,  if  I be  only  allowed  to 
illustrate  the  state  of  anarchy  in  Palestine. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  give  a full  de- 
scription of  the  misrule  of  the  Government  in 
this  land.  Though  I have  been  but  a short 
time  in  Palestine,  I might  fill  a book  with 
most  shocking  instances  of  oppression,  crimes, 
and  misery,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  which  come 
to  my  kno^iidge.  What  I myself  witnessed 
during  the  short  period  of  a fortnight  last 
April,  on  my  way  to  Jerusalem  and  back, 
may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
things. 

u On  my  way  to  Jerusalem,  I visited  a 
Coptic  Christian.  He  told  me,  that,  on  the 
preceding  night,  four  of  his  cattle  had  been 
stolen  from  him  by  some  people  whom  be  had 
recognised.  Whilst  we  were  talking  about 
the  subject,  the  chief  of  the  thieves  himself 
entered  the  house,  in  broad  daylight,  and  de- 
manded a large  sum  for  the  ransom  of  the 
cattle.  Their  owner,  though  he4s  tbe  secretary 
and  friend  of  the  governor  of  Tenin,  who  has 
a considerable  number  of  horsemen  at  his  dis- 
posal, dared  not  to  arrest  the  robber,  nor  hope 
to  recover  his  cattle  in  any  other  way>  The 
.Government,  with  all  its  satellites,  is  * fluid  of 


the  thieves,  more  than  the  thieves  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

“At  a place  where  beautiful  plantations  of 
fig-trees  cover  the  mountains,  1 passed  a 
garden  presenting  a most  mournful  aspect: 
all  the  young  fig-trees  in  it  had  been  cut 
down.  This  is  the  common  revenge  between 
quarrelling  parties,  and  is  never  punished. 
The  district  of  Nablous  is  constantly  dis- 
turbed by  wars  between  two  factions,  each 
striving  for  superiority. 

“ At  another  place  where  I baited  for  the 
hordes  to  drink,  a fellah  (peasant)  came  np  to 
me  with  his  garments  torn,  and  blood  stream- 
ing over  his  face,  and  entreated  me  to  pro- 
cure him  the  protection  of  a European  Consul 
at  Jerusalem,  as  his  enemies  wonld  not  rest 
till  they  bud  killed  him,  and  he  could  expect 
no  protection  from  the  Turkish  authorities. 

“ On  my  way  back  to  Nablous,  my  com- 
panions, who  were  some  distance  behind,  had 
a narrow  escape  from  a party  of  marauders, 
who  attacked  them  with  stones,  shouting  to 
their  fellows  to  encircle  and  plunder  us.  In 
Nablous  I found  a Protestant  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  Rephidim,  who,  with  fire 
families,  had  left  their  village,  and  forsaken 
their  houses  and  property,  in  order  to  escape 
the  unbearable  extortions  of  the  Sheikhs  and 
Government. 

“When  traversing  the  splendid  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  scenery  was  highly  enlivened 
by  tbe  black  encampments  of  Bedouins,  who 
covered  tbe  plain.  Travellers  and  poets  have 
often  endeavoured  to  describe  tbe  romance  of 
Arab  life,  and  tbe  happiness  of  the  Bedouin, 
with  his  ancient  customs,  and  freedom  under 
the  blue  sky  ; but  the  dark  colours  are  very 
near  tbe  hright  ones.  Why  are  only  ruined 
villages  to  be  found  in  the  finest  plain  of 
Palestine  ? Because  of  these  Bedouins.  Like 
the  Midianites  of  okl,  they  come  up  with 
their  flocks  from  the  Jordan  in  the  spring,  to 
feed  on  what  the  peasants  have  sown  at  the 
borders  of  the  plain ; and,  for  the  portion  that 
is  left,  the  owners  have  to  pay  a heavy  ran- 
som to  the  Sheikh  of  the  thieves.  The  Turkish 
Government  turns  a deaf  ear  to  the  peasants’ 
petitions  for  redress,  but  collects,  with  un- 
merciful hand,  fixed  and  arbitrary  taxes,  and 
when  there  is  difficulty  in  the  payment,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Pasha  are  worse  enemies  than 
the  Bedouins. 

“ I will  give  you  an  instance  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  Turkish  officers.  Lately, 
a great  quantity  of  silk  stuffs,  belonging  to  a 
travelling  merchant,  was  stolen  from  the  Khan 
at  Nazareth.  By  the  interference  of  the  con- 
suls at  Jen^alem,  the  authorities  at  Nazareth 
were  urged  to  investigate  the  matter.  A sus- 
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picioas  individual,  a man  perfectly  blind  from 
his  youth,  was  apprehended,  and  received  the 
bastinado  of  400  strokes ; and  it  afterwards 
appeared  that  the  very  Cadi  himself  had  re- 
ceived a principal  share  in  the  goods,  the 
blind  man  being  no  more  than  the  instrument 
in  stealing  them.  The  Cadi,  however,  was 
not  uneasy  at  having  compromised  himself, 
and,  of  course,  very  far  from  giving  up  the 
spoil : nor  are  the  people  surprised  about  it, 
for  they  are  long  ago  used  to  such  things. 

“One  of  our  Protestants,  at  an  out-station, 
Yafa,  is  at  present  involved  in  a very  dis- 
agreeable law-suit.  A young  Moslem  fell 
into  a well  and  died,  but  his  relatives,  pre- 
tending that  a member  of  our  congregation 
had  killed  him,  demanded  the  blood,  Le.  that 
one  of  his  family  should  die  for  him  in  re- 
turn. It  was  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
accused,  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred, 
was  at  a great  distance  from  the  well,  and 
everybody  is  convinced  that  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  only  point  him  out  as  the  murderer 
in  order  to  extort  money.  They  constantly 
threaten  to  kill  him  and  his  whole  family. 
They  have  cut  down  a plantation  of  young 
olive-trees  belonging  to  him,  the  damage  of 
which  amounts  to  10,000  piastres.  They 
encircled,  during  the  night,  his  house  at  Yafa, 
and  shot  bullets  into  the  walls  and  doors. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  pay- 
ment of  3000  piastres;. and  then  some  rascal 
of  a Bedouin,  not  at  all  related  to  the  dead, 
appeared,  pretending  to  be  a relative,  and 
threatening  that  he  would  revenge  the  blood. 
Yet  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Consuls 
have  power  enough  to  stay  such  persecution. 

“Lately,  Elias  Eseaphure,  our  school- 
master in  K’fr-Kana,  was  asked  at  a dinner- 
party, by  the  Cadi  of  Nazareth,  how  he  could 
dare  to  instruct  a Moslem  in  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants.  Elias  answered,  ‘ Because 
the  man  himself  asked  for  instruction.’  Upon 
which  the  Cadi  threatened  to  bring  him  and 
the  Moslem  inquirer  into  much  trouble,  if 
they  should  again  speak  to  one  another.  The 
English  Vice-Consul  from  Khaiffa,  who  was 
present,  reminded  the  Cadi  of  the  liberties 
granted  in  religious  matters  by  the  Scheriff ; 
bat  the  Cadi  answered,  ‘ If  the  Sultan  Abd- 
ul Medjid  himself  should  fulfil  such  promises, 
he  would  soon  be  obliged  to  eat  melous ;’  that 
is,  he  would  be  dethroned. 

u These  few  instances,  collected  from  so 
short  a period  as  the  last  fortnight,  and  from 
so  narrow  a locality,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormity  of  evil  throughout  the  whole  land 
during  a greater  period  of  time.  How,  under 
such  a state  of  things,  passions  are  let  loose, 
how  truth  and  right  are  trodden  down,  and 


how,  consequently,  misery  and  a dangerous 
lethargy  must  increase  among  the  poor  popu- 
lation, may  easily  be  imagined.  But,  alas! 
the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  suffer 
no  less  than  Palestine.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
whole  empire,  ‘The  whole  head  is  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint  From  the  sole  of  the 
foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness 
in  it;  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and'putrifying 
sores  : they  have  not  been » closed,  neither 
bound  up,  neither  mollified . with  ointment. 
Your  country  is  desolate;  your  cities  are 
bqrnrd  with  fire ; yonr  land,  strangers  devour 
it  in  your  presence,  and  it  is  desolate,  as  over- 
thrown by  strangers.’.” 

The  remark  with  which  Mr.  Zeller  closes  his 
communication  is  verified  by  the  intelligence 
which  continues  to  arrive  from  different  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  following  brief  sentence  from  a letter  pub* 
lished  in  the  “News  of  the  Churches,”  for  last 
month,  and  dated  Constantinople,  Sept.  1st, 
1858. 

“ Never  since  the-  bvginning  of  the  late  war 
have  the  political  elements  here  seemed  so 
much  disturbed  as  at  the  present  moment, 
the  immediate  occasion  being  the  discussions 
going  on  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  em- 
pire, and  certain  changes  in  the  ministry,  and 
in  the  use  of  public  funds  growing  out  of  these 
discussions.  The  city  is  so  full  of  rumours 
that  1 am  quite  at  a loss  to  know  what 
to  believe.  There  is  even  much  talk 
about  a rising  up  of  the  Mohammedans 
against  the  Cluristians  and  Franks,  and  a 
general  massacre,  which  has  gained  so  much 
credence,  as  to  lead  some  English  ladies  here 
to  prepare  for  themselves  native  dresses  in 
which  to  disguise  themselves,  if  need  be.  I, 
for  one,  cannot  suppose  that  the  Turks  of  Con- 
stantinople are  so  perfectly  demented  as  to 
undertake  such  a thing,  for  it  would  seal 
their  doom  at  once  and  lor  ever.” 

To  the  same  purpose  is  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  “ Times”  of  Monday,  October 
10th,  1858. 

“We  have  news  from  Berat,  in  Albania, 
to  the  15th  September,  giving  further  ac- 
counts of  the  Turkish  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Christian  population.  While  the  three 
fanatical  Sheikhs  were  exciting,  by  their 
preaching,  the  population  of  Asia  Minor  to 
massacre  the  Christians,  another  of  their  body 
was  similarly  engaged  at  Smyrna,  whence  he 
was  suffered  to  depart  without  any  attempt 
having  been  made  to  arrest  him.  The  Sheikhs 
arrested  at  Monastir,  in  consequence  of  the 
energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Eyalet,  were  in  communica- 
tion with  another  agitator,  by  name  Kodj$- 
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Hadji,  who  came  from  Constantinople  and 
organized  a Mussulman  congregation  at  Berat. 
The  equivocal  conduct  of  several  Beys,  well- 
known  for  their  connexion  with  the  famous 
Soliman,  Governor  of  Podgoritza,  who  was 
dismissed  from  his  plaee  some  few  weeks 
since  in  consequence  of  a complaint  made  by 
the  British  Government,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cadis  and  Mollahs,  who  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  persecuting  the  Rayahs, 
and  of  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussul- 
mans of  that  country,  cause  the  Christians  to 
live  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Sultan  secretly  eneourages  their 
oppressors,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous ; for,  were  it  true,  the  Sultan  would 
risk  his  own  existence.  The  three  fanatical 
Sheikhs  were  received  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction at  Avlona  by  Selim  Bey,  the  Mudir, 
w ho  was  perhaps  ignorant  of  their  purpose. 
They  succeeded  in  affiliating  more  than  5000 
Turks  at  Monastir,  most  of  whom  are  Redifs, 
officers  and  soldiers;  the  Zaptis  and  the 
Cavasses,  or  police,  entered  into  the  conspi- 
racy, but  the  cavalry  resisted  every  tempta- 
tion offered  them  to  assist  in  falling  on  the 
Christians  at  the  moment  they  should  be 
engaged  at  their  devotions  in  church  ; and,  as 
the  Mussulmans  are  always  well  supplied 
with  arms,  the  preparations  were  soon  made. 
There  remained  only  for  the  conspirators  to 
secure  the  adherence  of  a Bey,  who  was 
pointed  out  to  them  as  favourable  to  their 
cause,  and  by  whose  influence  they  would 
gain  over  the  cavalry.  One  of  the  Sheikhs 
waited  on  the  Bey,  disclosed  his  plan,  and 
promised  him  the  highest  position  in  the  pro- 
vince, The  Bey  appeared  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  the  Sheikh,  and  even  made  some  ob- 
jection to  his  plan,  in  order  to  show  his 
sincerity  ; but  after  the  departure  of  the  fana- 
tic he  waited  on  the  Governor-General,  and 
informed  him  of  what  he  had  learned.  The 
Governor  forthwith  adopted  energetic  mea- 
sures, and  caused  several  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  to  be  secretly  arrested.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  all  the  Redrifs,  Zapties,  and 
Cavasses  to  quit  the  town,  accompanied  in 
Appearance,  but  escorted  in  reality,  by  the 
cavalry.  Two  of  the  Sheikhs  were  arrested, 
but  the  third,  whom  the  public  voice  accuses 
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of  being  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy,  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape.  The  Zapties  and  Ca- 
vasse*  have  been  disbanded.  Many  of  the 
Redifs  have  deserted  : the  others  have  been 
marched,  in  small  detachments,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bosnia. 

“ The  execution  of  three  Christians  at  Salo. 
nica,  in  contempt  of  the  amnesty  of  1855,  and 
particularly  the  insult  offered  to  their  remains 
by  the  Turkish  populace,  had  created  so  great 
an  excitement  in  Macedonia,  that  the  English 
Consul  had  requested  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  send  some 
English  ships  of  war  into  the  Gulf  of  Salo  nica. 

“ A Turk  was  strangled  at  Berat  by  three  of 
bis  countrymen  on  the  15th  of  August,  and 
the  assassins,  being  well  known,  were  arrested 
by  order  of  the  Governor,  but  were  released 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Cadi  and  the  Mufti. 
These  persons  pretended  that  the  Christians 
alone  committed  the  crime.  When  the  Go- 
vernor ordered  that  the  dead  body  should  be 
examined,  the  Mufti,  who  was  present,  on 
pointing  out  the  scratches  on  the  neck  of  the 
victim,  said,  “ Do  you  not  recognise  Chris- 
tian nails?”  This  language,  spoken  by  tbe 
interpreter  of  the  law,  might  have  produced 
very  dreadful  consequences,  had  it  not  been 
for  tbe  exertions  made  by  the  Governor  to 
prevent  it. 

“ The  Mudir  of  Avlona,  having  been  lately 
called  on  to  execute  a measure  of  reform, 
replied,  ‘ I do  not  acquiesce  in  the  concessions 
which  have  been  extorted  from  the  Saltan, 
because  they  are  all  contrary  to  law.  The 
Sultan  may  take  my  bead,  but  shall  not  de- 
grade my  conscience/  99 

Collaterally  with  these  disquietudes  are  en- 
couraging tokens  of  a spirit  of  inquiry  amongst 
the  Mohammedan  population,  and  we  most 
be  prepared  to  expect,  that,  as  these  increase, 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  will  display  itself 
still  more  strongly.  A Missionary,  just  re- 
turned from  Palestine,  has  mentioned  a case 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observation, 
of  a Turk,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity , and  earnest! y d esiring  baptism,  although 
it  was  undoubted  that  it  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  his  murder  at  the  hand  of  hi* 
own  relatives. 
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It  is  a maxim  all  but  universally  received, 
that  an  ignorant  population  i9  a constant  po- 
litical danger.  The  school  of  politicians  that 
opposed  popular  education  has  been  so  com- 
pletely overmastered  by  arguments,  facts,  and 
statistics,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a living  re- 
presentative of  the  exploded  prejudice  against 
the  instruction  of  the  masses,  at  any  rate,  the 
masses  of  Great  Britain.  Uneducated  masses  are 
the  fuel  for  the  fiery  tongue  of  the  demagogue  ; 
their  opinions  are  a heap  of  incoherent  preju- 
dices ; and  innovations,  which  seem  to  their 
rulers  most  palpable  improvements,  may  set 
them  at  once  into  a flame,  far  more  easily  to 
be  kindled  than  quenched.  The  poor  ignorant 
French  peasantry  in  Brittany  once  rose  into 
rebellion  at  the  introduction  of  pendulum 
clocks,  because  they  thought  it  Itad  something 
to  do  with  a new  tax  on  salt.  The  CafFres  at 
the  Cape  recently  caused  a disastrous  famine 
by  the  slaughter  of  all  their  cattle  at  the  in- 
junction of  one  of  their  conjuring  impostors. 
The  uneducated  Sepoy  saw  nothing  irrational 
in  the  belief  that  biting  a piece  of  greased 
paper  could  make  him  a Christian.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  an  ignorant  population 
is  a dangerous  population. 

This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  motives  of 
true  statesmanship  which  dictated  the  cele- 
brated Indian  Education  Despatch  of  1854, 
establishing  in  India  the  grant-in-aid  system, 
which  had  worked  so  well  in  England.  Now 
the  chief  educators  of  India  have  always  been 
the  Missionary  body.  They  alone,  as  a body 
—we  fully  admit  that  there  have  been  distin- 
guished individual  exceptions— have  laboured, 
as  their  express  calling,  for  the  elevation 
of  the  teeming  multitudes  of  Hindustan. 
They  have  not  been  allured  there  by 
high  salaries,  or  retiring  pensions;  but 
they  have  gone  thither  because  they  be- 
lieved they  were  in  possession  of  the  true 
secret  that  alone  could  stay  the  social  cor- 
ruption all  around  them.  Having  salt  in 
themselves,  they  have  known  how  to  apply 
the  conservative  element  to  a people  confess- 
edly in  deep  need  of  it;  and  that  people  have 
recognised  their  philanthropy.  It  is  difficult 
for  an  Englishman  to  conceive  the  weight  of 
the  Government  influence  on  the  mind  of  an 
Oriental.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  represen- 
tative principle.  He  pays  his  taxes,  and  ex- 
pects his  rulers  to  do  all  the  rest.  He  bows 
implicitly  to  what  they  may  dictate.  He  has 
little  thought  of  choosing  for  himself.  But 
yet,  in  Bpite  of  this  mighty  momentum  sway- 


ing him  towards  the  one  side,  and  of  all  bis 
preference  for  Governmental  over  voluntary 
action,  we  may  surely  be  astonished  if  we 
And  that  he,  discovering  what  is  really  best 
for  his  own  children’s  welfare,  and  their  ad- 
vancement in  life,  foregoes  the  schools  esta- 
blished by  Government,  and  selects  those 
established  by  Missionaries.  In  Missionary 
schools  the  Bible  is  of  course  a sine-qud-non. 
It  is  plainly  and  openly  stated  to  the  parents 
and  the  scholars  that  the  teacher’s  desire  is  to 
make  them  Christians.  Were  Missionaries 
ever  so  foolish  as  to  conceal  their  object,  the 
native  shrewdness  of  a Hindu  would  at  once 
suspect  it  and  unmask  it.  All  this  however 
notwithstanding,  the  people  know  where  they 
can  get  the  best  education,  and  they  freely 
avail  themselves  of  it  In  the  year  1855,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  on  the  subject, 
the  scholars  in  Government  schools  were  only 
25,362,  the  scholars  in  Missionary  schools 
nearly  fourfold,  the  numbers  reaching  06,177. 
In  the  time  of  agitation  and  suspicion  that 
preceded  the  mutinies,  the  Government  schools 
at  the  seat  of  excitement  were  nearly  deserted; 
the  Missionary  schools  scarcely  suffered  any 
disturbance.  Can  any  man  who  seriously 
examines  the  subject  for  himself  be  brought 
to  believe  that  schools  in  which  the  Bible  is 
taught  are  an  explosive  and  revolutionary 
element,  to  be  discountenanced,  if  not  sup- 
pressed, by  the  powers  that  be  ? 

Among  the  latest  testimonies  to  the  value 
of  Missionary  schools  is  a despatch  from  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras.  Our  readers  are  aware  of 
the  extensive  educational  operations  carried 
on  by  Christian  Missions  in  the  district  of 
Tinnevelly.  There  are  311  primary  schools 
there  connected  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society , besides  probably  about  half  as  many 
more  under  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel ; for  the  precise  numbers  are  not 
furnished  in  the  last  Report.  The  last  half- 
yearly  returns  of  our  own  Mission  there  have 
just  reached  us,  and  show  that  we  are  now 
employing  238  schoolmasters  and  80  school- 
mistresses, all  of  them  Christians,  in  these  311 
schools,  in  all  of  which  instruction  in  the 
Bible  forms  a prominent  department  of  study; 
and  that  these  schools  are  attended,  not  only 
by  4567  children  of  Christian  converts,  but 
also  by  2268  children  of  heathen  parents,  who 
are  cognisant  of  the  universal  course  of  in- 
struction, amountipg  in  all  to  6835  children  ; 
whilst  a small  fee,  nearly  equivalent  cour 
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paratively,  (considering  the  proportionate 
value  of  money  to  an  English  artisan  and  to 
a Shanar  palmyra-climber),  to  the  ordinary 
weekly  payments  of  our  national  schools,  is 
demanded  for  every  male  pupil.  Of  these 
scholars  2492  are  girls.  The  Government 
Inspector,  E.  C.  Caldwell,  Esq.  has  recently 
visited  and  examined  several  of  these  schools 
of  ours,  together  with  various  candidates, 
who  then  presented  themselves  for  the  Aug- 
mentation Grant;  and  we  have  now  before 
us  his  printed  official  report  of  the  result, 
dated  Coonoor,  June  9,  1868,  (No.  462.)  We 
will  not  weary  our  readers  with  his  careful 
analysis  of  the  attainments  of  each  indivi- 
dual schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  in  a 
nominal  list  occupying  several  folio  pages; 
but  he  concludes  by  recommending  eighty 
masters  and  seventeen  mistresses  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society , out  of  127  candi- 
dates, together  with  thirty-five  masters  and 
six  mistresses  of  the  Gospel- Propagation  So- 
ciety, out  of  48  candidates,  for  grants-in-aid, 
according  to  the  principle  established  by  Sir 
C.  Wood’s  celebrated  Educational  Despatch 
of  1854. 

The  chief  of  his  department,  A.  J.  Arbuth- 
not,  Esq  , Director  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  confirms  the  In- 
spector’s recommendation  in  the  following 
emphatic  words — 

“ Mr.  Caldwell  inspected  many  of  the 
schools  under  the  instruction  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses  whom  he  examined,  and  he  re- 
cords his  opinion,  in  the  same  words  and  on 
the  same  grounds  as  the  late  Inspector”— a 
clergyman,  by  the  way,  be  it  remembered, 
considered  by  the  Home  Government  as  un- 
suitable to  be  an  Inspector  because  he  was  a 
clergyman — “that,  ‘this  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful effort  for  the  improvement  of  indige- 
nous education’  (meaning  by  this  term,  the 
Director  presumes,  the  edut  ation  of  the  vil- 
lage population) 4 which  has  been  yet  made 
in  India.’” 

And  yet  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Sir  G. 
Clerk  can  recommend, in  an  official  document 
(April  28th  last)  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  no  grants-iu  aid  shall  henceforth 


be  made  to  Missionary  schools ; and  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  India  repeats 
to  the  gentlemen  connected  with  various 
Missionary  bodies,  who  waited  on  his 
Lordship,  in  reference  to  the  religious 
policy  of  the  new  Indian  Council,  on  Au- 
gust 7th  last,  that  “his  feelings  are  very 
much  in  sympathy  ” with  this  letter  and  me- 
morandum. Are  Christian  people  in  Eng- 
land prepared  for  this  reactionary  policy? 
Will  they  allow  the  practical  experience  of 
able  Civil  Servants  on  the  spot  to  be  over- 
ruled by  home-spun  theories  and  specula- 
tions? Will  the  supporters  of  the  two  great 
Societies  labouring  in  Tinnevelly  witness  with 
acquiescence  the  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement thus  impending  over  their  be- 
neficent labours  ? After  having  received  the 
Grant- in- Aid  for  two  successive  years,  are 
these  Christian  schools  now  to  be  declared 
ineligible?  TJould  such  a proceeding  have 
possibly  any  other  aspect  to  the  natives 
than  that  of  direct  Government  discounte- 
nance of  Christianity?  After  all  that  has 
transpired,  is  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
India  to  be  more  unchristian  than  before  the 
mutinies?  Are  the  Indian  Council  ready  to  re- 
cede from  the  Educational  Despatch  of  1854? 
Is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  a school  to  be 
a disability  against  its  receiving  a*grant-in- 
aid  ? Is  Christianity  to  be  the  only  religion 
put  under  a ban  in  India?  It  matters  little 
to  us  what  statesman  may  hold  the  reins  of 
power.  Our  politics  belong  to  another  king- 
dom : our  iroXlrcvpa  is  in  heaven.  But  it 
matters  much  to  us  whether  our  nation  is 
loyal  to  the  King  of  kings.  We  believe  that 
our  national  safety  is  bound  up  with  our  na- 
tional faithfulness.  Civil  and  religious  liberty 
have  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights.  We 
cannot  separate  the  responsibilities  from  the 
privileges  of  freedom ; and  Christian  English- 
men are  grievously  lacking  to  their  God  and  to 
their  country,  it,  when  they  know  these  things, 
they  do  not  demand, in  a voice  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  they  shall  not  be  made  parties  to 
a policy  which  dishonours  their  Lord,  and 
imperils  the  British  empire. 
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History  has  been  often  called,  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  It  is  something 
more  than  an  old  almanac.  The  study  of  past 
events  is  not  a mere  indulgence  of  an  antiqua- 
rian curiosity  ; but  we  read  the  present  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  such  researches 
do  not  make  us  wiser  and  better.  Specially, 
perchance,  is  this  true  of  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Missions.  What  to  follow,  what  to 
avoid,  what  means  lead  to  success,  and  what 
to  discomfiture,  are  all  spread  before  us  in 
the  experience  of  earlier  evangelists,  as  our 
warnings  or  examples,  written  for  our  admoni- 
tion on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  (ra  rtXrj 
tw>  alavwv)  are  indeed  come.  So  is  it  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  beginning  as  that  chro- 
nicle does,  with  the  earliest  germs  and  de- 
velopment of  Missionary  work,  and  break- 
ing off  so  abruptly  and  incompletely,  as  if  to 
teach  us,  that  though  the  birthday  of  that 
work  was  on  tho  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  to 
live  on  in  its  succession  of  preachers,  even  to 
the  winding  up  of  the  age.  That  inspired 
fragment  of  Missionary  history  is  a perennial 
storehouse  for  all  ‘‘fishers  of  men”  still.  So 
was  it  with  the  lives  of  David  Brainerd,  and 
of  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  North- American 
Indians,  and  with  the  narratives  of  the  early 
Moravian  Missions  to  Greenland  and  the 
Cape,  and  the  Puritan  Missionaries  of  Ame- 
rica. The  amount  of  blessing  conferred 
through  them,  for  the  quickening  and  direct- 
ing of  similar  zeal,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. “I  especially,”  says,  for  example, 
the  Missionary  Sartorius,  writing  from 
India  in  1730,  “received  great  benefit 
from  Experience  Mayhew’s  ‘ Indian  Con- 
verts,’ containing  biographies  of  faithful 
preachers,  pious  women,  and  pious  children, 
among  the  converted  Americans  at  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  an  island  in  the  West  Indie*, 
where  the  author  had  been  a minister.”  The 
volume  wherein  this  sentence  occurs  promises 
to  be  useful  in  the  same  way,  and  we  are 
therefore  glad  to  introduce  it  to  our  readers  as 
a charming  and  carefully  edited  little  book, 
which  affords  us  an  instructive  glimpse  of  the 
earliest  Missionary  operations  in  India  of  the 
Society  far  Promoting  Christum  Knowledge , 
more  than  a century  and  a quarter  ago, 
and  adds  a valuable  chapter  to  the  history 
of  Protestant  Missions.*  These  Notices  con- 


*  Notices  of  Madras  and  Cuddalore , in  the  last 
Century,  from  the  Journals  and  letters  of  the  earlier 
Miaionaries  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  London  : 1858  (pp.  169,  post  Rvo). 


tain  the  condensed  letters  and  journals  of 
the  three  or  four  German  Missionaries,  then 
in  that  Society’s  employ,  for  the  twelve  years 
from  1726  to  1738,  and  who  then  represented 
all  the  Missionary  zeal  of  England  for  India. 

It  seems  to  us,  in  the  present  era  of  Mis- 
sions, but  a puny  effort  for  England  to  make; 
but  even  that,  as  their  contemporary  Reports! 
tell  us,  “was  an  expense  that  did  far  exceed 
their  ability,”  while  they  “cheerfully  relied 
upon  that  good  Providence  which  had  hitherto 
prospered  all  their  undertakings,  to  raise  up 
such  a true  Christian  spirit  in  this  rich  and 
trading  nation,  as  would  abundantly  supply 
whatever  money  should  be  wanting  to  carry 
on  so  charitable  and  glorious  a design  as  that 
of  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Hi* 
Christ  upon  earth.”  They  were  indeed  but 
“ a few  sporadic  Missionaries,”  with  no  po- 
litical pi'cstige  to  help,  and  the  horrid  disso- 
luteness of  many  of  the  Europeans  to  hinder 
them  ; and  yet  the  preached  Gospel  was 
mighty  in  their  hands  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  building  of  many  myriads  of  living 
stones,  hewn  out  from  amongst  the  Tamil 
people,  which  is  growing  year  by  year  into  a 
holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  Society  that  sent  them  out  committed 
an  error  in  so  doing,  for  time  has  proved 
them  right ; nor  can  we  believe,  for  the  same 
reason,  that  they  did  not  take  the  right  way 
to  carry  on  Missionary  work.  Letthem'de- 
scribe  that  method  in  their  own  words — 

“ It  is  true  that  the  printing-press  at  Tran- 
quebar,  and  the  tracts  edited  there,  have  hi- 
therto, in  some  measure,  supplied  what  has 
been  wanting  in  going  forth  among  the  hea- 
then, and  in  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
But  still  experience  teaches  us  that  circulating 
books  cannot,  in  many  cases,  effect  the  object 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  tho  Holy 
Ghost,  the  oi'ul  preaching  of  the  word  of  God 
encourages  to  hope  for.  The  living  voice  has 

The  richness  of  these  archives  was  long  ago  noticed. 
In  Henry  Martyn's  life  wo  read — “July  4th.  Mr. 
Cecil  showed  me  a letter  in  Schwartz’s  own  hand- 
writing. Its  contents  were  of  a very  experimental 
nature,  applicable  to  my  case.”  On  which  the 
editor  remarks,  “ It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
very  large  extracts  from  Mr.  Schwartz’s  corre- 
spondence with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  weroj  published.  Much  would  doubtless 
bo  found  there  * applicable  to  the  case*  of  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  of  ministers  and  Missionaries 
in  particular,” 

•t  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
Report  for  the  years  1734,  1735,  quoted  by  Hough 
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a groat  advantage  over  private  reading,  espe- 
cially among  the  heathen  of  the  East  Indies. 
For  not  to  mention  that  scarcely  one  in  a 
thousand  learns  to  read,  many  of  those  who 
can  read  are  too  careless  and  indifferent  to 
take  the  pains  necessary  to  understand  and 
apply  what  they  read.  And  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent how  needful  it  is  to  go  forth  among  the 
heathen  and  declare  the  Gospel  to  them  by 
word  of  mouth.” 

“ As  to  my  method  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
I have  endeavoured  to  conform  myself  to  the 
example  of  our  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Wherever  our  Saviour  went,  He  entered  the 
schools.  He  preached  in  the  roads,  on  the 
mountains,  on  the  plains,  by  the  sea-side,  and 
in  ships.  He  spoke  to  individuals ; He  taught 
in  tho  midst  of  crowds ; He  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  preaching  to  men  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  this  is  what  I have  aimed  to 
do.” 

il  Tracts  on  Christianity  are  very  good ; but 
in  making  known  the  word  of  God  to  the 
heathen,  preaching  has  a great  advantage. 
It  is  a true  saying  : vox  scripta  manet — that 
which  is  written  can  be  read  again  and  again — 
but  this  refers  to  things  already  living  in  the 
mind  which  we  wish  to  recal.  On  the  other, 
hand,  the  living  voico  has  something  proper 
to  itself;  something  awakening;  something 
stirring;  especially  when  the  words  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  which  carry  with 
them,  even  now,  the  same  power  which  they 
did  when  God  first  uttered  them.  When  our 
Saviour,  and  afterwards,  when  his  disciples 
began  to  seek  the  lost,  their  method  was  oral 
instruction;  because  tho  Eternal  Wisdom, 
Jesus  Christ,  well  knew  the  nearest  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  If  I insist  some- 
what on  this,  it  is  not  because  I hold  the  dis- 
tribution of  books  either  as  useless  or  of  little 
importance.  No,  I havo  myself  distributed 
them,  and  I do  so  still.  It  is  because  I set  a 
higher  value  on  making  the  Gospel  known  by 
word  of  mouth.  Where  this  cannot  be  done, 
it  is  good  to  impart  books  to  those  who  love 
them  and  ask  for  them.  But  tho  oral  decla- 
ration of  the  Gospel  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
needful.  Almost  all  heathens  are  as  dull  as 
the  brutes.  You  may  talk  to  them  of  God 
or  of  virtue;  they  understand  one  as  little  ns 
the  other,  and  care  nothing  for  either : icjnoli 
vfilla  ruphlo.  Would  you  help  these  miserable 
people,  you  must  first  preach  their  polytheism 
out  of  them,  and  annihilate  the  entire  cata- 
logue of  their  gods,  before  you  can  bring 
them  to  the  one  eternal  God.  Then,  when 
they  believe  in  the  one  God,  it  is  necessary  to 
impress  on  them  his  attributes ; to  show  the 
ruin  in  which  men  are  by  nature  involved  ; to 


represent  to  them,  earnestly  and  impressively,  ! 
the  necessity  of  recovery  from  such  ruin ; and 
to  commend  to  them  the  gracious  means  of 
recovery  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  must  be  pub- 
licly and  frequently  preached  , and  yet,  if  it 
be  not  privately  and  severally  inculcated,  we 
have  not  fulfilled  our  office.  If  this  be  not 
done,  and  if  all  that  is  accomplished  is  to  get  j 
the  poor  people  to  repeat  a short  prayer  by 
rote,  or  a portion  of  the  Catechism,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  will  soon  forget, 
no  real  fruit  can  be  expected.”* 

The  experience  of  a century  has  only  served 
to  confirm  these  words. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Missions  are  aware  that  the  Missionary  ope- 
rations, one  period  of  which  we  are  now 
noticing,  grew  out  of  the  Royal  Danish  Mis- 
sion, established  at  Tranquebar  by  Frede- 
ric IV.  of  Denmark,  the  contemporary 
and  antagonist  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
The  tentative  and  desultory  efforts  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro-  I 
mandel  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  coming  i 
under  the  category  of  Protestant  Missions  in  | 
India,  for  they  had  no  permanently-located 
chaplains  at  their  factories  till  a much  later 
date  ;f  so  that  to  King  Frederic  we  justly  give 
the  honour  of  being  their  first  founder.  Nor 
was  it  a mere  nominal  support  that  he  be- 
stowed on  them : he  appears  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a strong  senso  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  those  heathen  with  whom  his  Eastern 
possessions  brought  him  into  contact ; he  cor- 
responded with  the  Missionaries  in  his  camp 
before  Stralsund  ; he  found  time  to  welcome 
to  his  tent  a Tamil  youth,  one  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Mission.  It  was  on  the  9th  of 
July  170(5  that  his  first  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  Bartholomrius  ZicgenbaJg  and  Hein- 
rich PJutscho,  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  India; 
and  those  who  take  nil  interest  in  marking 
tho  coincidences  of  national  prosperity  with 
national  godliness  may  add  to  their  list  the 
fact,  that  about  this  same  period  the  fortunes 
of  the  royal  Swede  began  to  wane  l>efore 
those  of  Denmark’s  allies;  and  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  that  day  his  power  had  Urn 
utterly  broken;}:  and  the  peace  of  his  rival  se- 
cured. We  do  not  pretend  to  scrutinize  tl»p 
counsels  of  Him  who  “giveth  no  account  of 
any  of  his  matters but  we  are  persuaded 
that  we  read  history  in  vain,  unless  we  learn 
that  no  King  was  ever  the  nursing-father 
of  Christ’s  church  among  the  heathen,  no 
Queen  ever  its  nursing-mother,  without  prov- 

* “ Notices,”  pp.  30—33. 

t 44  Hough’s  Christianity  in  India,”  iii.  87—90. 

% Battle  of  Pultowa,  July  8,  1709, 
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ing  that  loyalty  to  the  King  of  kings  is  the 
truest  state  policy. 

And  whence  came  the  Missionary  spirit 
that  supplied  this  pious  monarch  with  the 
agents  for  his  benevolent  designs  ? It  sprang, 
as  it  ever  springs,  from  devout  nccoss  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  The  good  Professor  Aug. 
Hermann  Francke,  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  was  many 
years  employed  for  the  selection  of  men  of  his 
own  gracious  tempor  as  the  agents  both  of 
the  Danish  and  the  English  Missions.  He 
was  one  of  the  school  of  the  Pietists,  a dis- 
ciple of  Arndt  and  Spener,  “ whose  aim,”  as 
Barth  says,  “ was  to  obtain  a communion  of 
Christians  whose  consciences  should  have  be- 
come awakened  to  that  certain  verity,  that 
nothing  but  healthful  conversion,  and  our 
being  born  again,  can  fit  us  for  the  kingdom 
of  God ; that  no  public  confession  of  faith,  be 
it  ever  so  scriptural  and  orthodox,  can  suffice 
for  snch  a purpose.” 

“ Of  his  letters  to  the  Missionaries  only  a 
fragment  survives,  which  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  its  being  inserted  in  a diary  of  the 
Missionaries,  published  after  his  decease.  It 
was  addressed  to  some  new  Missionaries  then 
(1725)  in  England,  on  their  way  to  the  East, 
and  is  interesting  as  having  been  written 
when  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his 
coarse. 

“ * ....  All  is  summed  up  in  this,  that  as 
the  hand  of  the  living  God  has  been  conti- 
nually with  you  hitherto,  so  now,  in  the 
strength  given  to  you,  you  should,  with  child- 
like simplicity  and  manly  boldness,  fix  your 
whole  trust  on  the  living  and  majestic  God,  the 
Governor  of  the  whole  earth ; and  on  the  faith- 
ful love  of  your  Chief  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  in  such  faith  receive  out  of  His  fulness 
grace  for  grace,  and  the  most  precious  and 
inestimable  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
more  needful  to  you,  and  in  larger  measure 
now,  than  it  ever  was  in  your  whole  lives,  that 
you  may  fully  run  your  course,  and  fulfil  your 
office.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  my  highest 
and  most  earnest  wish,  and  the  centre  of  all 
my  prayers  for  yon,  that  the  Lord  may  bap- 
tize you  with  such  a baptism  of  his  Spirit, 
and  anoint  you  with  such  an  anointing  os 
may  be  necessary  for  you  under  all  circum- 
stances. There  are  many  people  pious  and 
wtful  enough  their  way,  but  they  have  no 
true  fire  in  them— no  trnly  awakened  spirit 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ— no  true 
fervour,  hunger  and  thirst,  to  bring  souls  to 
Christ : they  are  not  earnest  enough  in  prayer 
to  grow  stronger  in  spirit  themselves,  and  to 
wrwtle  with  God  for  a blessing  on  the  souls 


of  others.  They  are  well  enough  as  sheep, 
but  have  not  the  properties  of  good  shepherds 
of  the  sheep. ....  The  Lord  give  you  under- 
standing in  all  things,  and  the  true  evange- 
listic and  apostolic  spirit  1’  ”* 

The  men  whom  Francke  selected  seem  all 
to  have  been  men  of  this  stamp.  The  Chris- 
tum-Knmdedye  Society , through  Archbishop 
Wake,  their  President  (and  indeed  King 
George I.  himself  f and  the  Royal  Family),  had 
for  several  years  aided  the  Danish  Missions ; but 
in  1728  the  services  of  Benjamin  Schultze  were 
altogether  transferred  to  them ; and  thus  com- 
menced those  Missions  in  South  India,  which 
were  again  transferred,  just  a century  later,  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel . 
The  journals  and  letters  of  himself  and  his 
brethren,  introduced  to  us  in  the  “ Notices,” 
are  full  of  peculiar  interest ; and  the  Arch- 
bishop’s prayerful  and  affectionate  care  for 
them  shows  the  pleasure  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed their  work.  In  thoso  good  old  days 
the  “ancient  policy  of  perfect  neutrality” 
had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  Governor 
Pitt  offers  the  Missionary  “free  table”  as 
long  as  he  remains ; and  Governor  Hubbard, 

“ with  whom  I Btayed  for  eight  days,  would 
have  been  glad  if  I could  have  remained  at 
Cuddalore  and  begun  a Mission ;”  and  the 
Governor  of  Fort  8t.  George  “ has  ordered  a 
sum  to  be  paid  monthly  towards  the  expenses 
of  my  school,  with  this  message,  that,  Though 
not  much,  it  would  he  a little  help.”!  It  was 
not  till  many  years  afterwards  that  we  learnt 
the  evil  lesson  of  Jeshurun.  In  those  days 
it  had  not  been  discovered  that  it  was  perilous 
to  enlist  a native  Christian  as  a Sepoy,  for 
the  Missionary  Schultze  tells  us  how  the 
Major  at  Madras  sent  and  took  a heathen 
young  man,  who  had  been  baptized  after 
previous  preparation,  and  admitted  into  the 
Company’s  service  as  a soldier.^  In  those 
days  an  Archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land might  without  blame  address  a Lutheran  ♦ 
Missionary,  not  as  a successor  of  apos- 
tles, but  actually  as  an  apostle  and  evan- 
gelist himself.  ||  In  those  days  it  was 
no  reproacli  to  a Society,  that  it  practi- 
cally maintained  friendly  and  fraternal  inter- 

* “Notices,”  pp.  50,  51. 

f See  two  of  the  King’s  letters,  in  Hough,  iii. 
190 ; and  “ Notices,”  p.  48. 

t“  Notices,”  pp.  2,  137,  26. 

§ “ Notices,”  pp.  09. 

H “ Notices,”  p.  72.  ■*  Pnestantissimo  viro,  Do- 
mino Beniamin  Schultze,  Gcntilium  apud  Indos 
Apostolo  atqut  Evangelista  merit  colendissimo, 
Gulielmus,  providontiA  divinu,  Cantuarensis  Ar- 
ch iepiscopus,  Gratiam  atque  benedictionem  in  Jesu 
Christo,  Domino  nostro.” 
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course  with  other  Missionary  bodies,  even 
though  non-episcopal.  The  venerable  Archbi- 
shop Wake  was  not  suspected  of  disloyalty  to 
the  English  church  because  he  poured  out  his 
heart  in  epistles  full  of  fervent  affection  for  his 
German  fellow-labourers  ;*  nor  was  the  <So- 
ciety  far  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
misdoubted  as  a Church  Society,  becauso  it 
sustained  and  directed  the  labours  of  those  in 
Lutheran  orders,  who  even  ordained  native 
Missionaries  themselves.  Should  such  re- 
proaches bo  cast  on  any  parties  nowr-a-days, 
they  may  be  content  to  seek  a silent  shelter 
beneath  authorities  so  respectable. 

We  must  mark  two  or  three  other  features  of 
interest  before  we  lay  down  this  little  volume. 
It  abounds  with  sketches  of  people  and  places, 
singularly  true  in  the  main,  though  erroneous 
sometimes,  and  then  only,  when  derived  from 
hearsay.  We  present  one  of  them  to  our 
readers,  as  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate  it  by 
the  engraving  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  Number.!  It  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated rock-temples  of  India — 

“We  arrived,”  writes  Brother  Schultze, 
“ at  Mavulipuram : it  contains  ten  families, 
and  twenty  houses  full  of  Brahmins.  Here 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  vast  uncouth  rocks. 
A Brahmin  pointed  out  the  antiquities, 
aittl  related  tho  following  fable— ‘Vishnu  is 
of  the  shepherd  caste ; and  once  on  a time, 
to  display  his  power,  poured  milk  on  to  a 
hollow  rock  (the  cistern  he  pointed  out), 
and  thereupon  began  to  make  butter.  When 
the  butter  was  made,  he  deposited  it  on  a 
sloping  rock,  where  it  was  turned  into  an 
everlasting  stone.’  The  stone  we  saw.  It  is 
as  large  as  a peasant’s  house,  oval,  and 
broken  off  at  the  upper  end,  and  is  poised  on 
so  narrow  a base  ns  to  look  quite  threatening. 
The  Brahmin  said  they  had  once  harnessed 
twelve  elephants  to  this  butter-stone,  and 
* failed  to  move  it.  He  also  told  us  that  a cat 
had  come  and  lapped  a little  of  Vishnu’s  but- 
ter-milk ; that  this  poor  beast  had  committed 
so  great  a sin  that  it  must  be  expiated ; and 
that  the  cat  was  therefore  turnod  into  stone 
here,  condemned  to  be  an  eternal  spectacle. 
The  Brahmin  pointed  out  several  middle- 
sized  pagodas,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
wrought  with  great  art,  both  inside  and  out- 
side. One  large  pagoda  had  eighteen  columns, 
tho  whole  out  of  a single  rock.  Thence  we 
went  to  the  strand,  to  see  Mavalipuram’s  pa- 
goda. Its  fall  is  near,  for  the  sea  has  already 

•“  Notices,”  p.  72—74.  See  another  letter  of 
the  Archbishop's  in  Hough,  iii.  104,  195. 

t From  a sketch  on  the  spot,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Knight. 


rent  its  encircling  wall,  and  rages  loose  about 
it.  A great  city  is  said  to  have  stood  where 
now  the  sea  urges  its  waves.” \ 

Brother  Sartorius  also  visited  the  place— 
“I  arrived  at  Maha  - bali  - puram,  where 
there  is  much  to  excite  admiration.  Several 
pinnacles  of  rock  stand  out  among  the  bushes, 
some  of  which  are  sculptured  as  elephant?, 
lions,  oxen,  idol-cars  with  figures  of  the  go <1?, 
all  of  their  full  size.  Then  comes  a longer 
cliff,  some  bow -shots  wide,  in  which  are  spa- 
cious rest-houses,  chapels,  and  chambers,  and 
in  several  parts  columns  in  front,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  solid.  On  one  rock  many  god?, 
giants,  women,  children,  and  animals,  are 
sculptured,  together  w ith  the  deeds  of  the 
giants.  For  example,  in  the  fifth  birth  of 
Vishnu,  named  V&manaavataram,  when  King 
Maha  bali-sackri-varti  reigned,  the  king  of 
the  world  of  gods,  Devcn-diren,  caused  t 
stone-rain  (hail),  by  which  man  and  beast 
perished.  But  Vishnu  took  up  a rock,  and 
with  it  covered  the  shepherds,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  cattle.  Some  of  them 
are  represented  in  the  act  of  running,  carry- 
ing their  children,  and  dragging  their  cattle. 

“ A large  mass  of  stone,  hewn  into  an  oral 
form,  hangs  poised  on  a sloping  rock,  and 
appears  as  if  it  must  fall.  This,  they  say, 
was  once  butter,  which  Kischtncn  [Krishna] 
stole  from  the  houses  of  the  shepherds,  and 
deposited  there ; but  a cat  having  come  and 
eaten  some  of  it,  the  whole  was  rendered  un- 
clean ; so  he  caused  both  the  butter  and  cat,  kc. 

“ Laedschmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  is  repre- 
sented, with  elephants  bringing  offerings  to 
her  in  golden  shells,  borne  on  their  trunk*. 
Above,  on  the  rock,  are  some  slight  remains 
of  a chapel  built  of  bricks.  There  is  a small 
bath  hewn  out,  in  which  the  goddesses  (pro- 
bably the  dancing-girls  who  ministered  iu 
tho  temple)  bathed.  The  fire-hearth  and 
conduit-stone  of  the  god  are  also  to  be  seen; 
perhaps  heretofore  there  have  been  buildings 
nnd  roofs  over  them. 

“ On  the  pinnacle  of  the  cliff  there  is  a 
chapel  of  some  size,  named  Ema-L6gam,  i t. 
Emeu’s  world,  in  which  Ernen  (the  god  of 
death)  is  represented  sitting,  while,  with  his 
scribe,  he  examines  tho  reckoning  of  the  ac- 
tions and  works  of  men,  and  the  period  ol 
their  deaths  and  recompense.  Near  him  stand 
his  augels,  or  slaves,  who  torture  the  impious. 
In  the  chapel  is  Kailascham,  t.c.  Isuren’s 
abode,  or  Paradise;  and  Veigundam,  i.t> 
Vishnu’s  abode.  These  gods  are  of  large 
size,  and  beautifully  cut.  In  front  of  this 
chapel,  on  the  point  of  a hanging  rock,  they 
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bad  begun  to  sculpture  au  idol-car,  with  va- 
rious small  figures  of  gods,  but  the  work  is 
left  unfinished.  It  is  probable  that  the  kings 
and  wealthy  people  of  former  times  had  these 
works  executed  from  time  to  time,  and  made 
pilgrimages  to  the  place.  On  the  hill  are 
thickets  and  bushes,  inhabited  by  wild  cats 
and  porcupines.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
is  an  idol-temple  and  many  Brahmins’  houses. 
Close  to  the  sea  there  is  a temple  with  lofty 
columns  and  of  massive  masonry,  but  the  sea 
has  beaten  down  the  greatest  portion  of  it. 
The  Brahmins  came  in  great  numbers  to 
solicit  alms,  but  listened  to  what  I said  of  the 
nothingness  of  their  idolatry  with  levity  and 
indifference.”* 

“On  our  journey,”  writes  again  Sartorius 
to  Francke, “ to  Cuddalore,  we  visited  Mabali- 
buram,  where  there  are  many  figures  carved 
in  the  rock.  The  date  of  this  remarkable 
place  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  the 
Brahmins  have  involved  it  in  their  mytho- 
logy. They  say  it  is  the  work  of  Pandaver 
(otherwise  Tarmarasackol,  or  the  beneficent 
and  righteous  king,)  who  had  five  brothers, 
who  reigned  at  Astinaburam,  or  Delhi,  about 
4810  years  ago,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Calijugam,  or  poverty  period 
(iron  age).  Their  names  were  Tarmen,  Wi- 
men,  Arsunen,  Nagulen,  Sogadewen*  Tarmen 
gambled  away  all  his  estate,  money,  clothes, 
cattle,  and  the  kingdom  itself,  to  his  kinsman 
Trijodiren.  There  was  an  agreement,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  his  brothers  should  receive 
it  again,  after  an  exile  of  twelve  years,  and  a 
secret  retirement  of  one  year ; but  if  they 
failed  in  concealing  themselves,  and  were  dis- 
covered by  the  spies  of  Trijodiren,  they  were 
to  remain  in  exile  a second  period  of  twelve 
years,  and  so  forth.  During  the  time  of  their 
exile  they  resided  for  a season  at  Mabali- 
buram,  and  carved  the  figures.  On  a rock  as 
steep  as  a wall  Arsunen’s  [Arjuna]  penance  is 
sculptured  in  relievo  as  large  os  life.  He  has 
long  dishevelled  hair  and  beard,  liko  those  of 
the  ascetics  of  this  country.  He  stands  on  one 
leg,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  above  his 
bead,  is  if  imploring  Isuren  to  grant  him  the 
miraculous  weapons,  which  never  fail  to 
wound  and  slay  from  ten  to  a hundred  ene- 
mies; yea,  a single  shaft  shall  be  multiplied 
into  a hundred  or  a thousand,  and  slaughter 
is  many  foes.  Tin's  he  asked  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  kingdom,  well  knowing  that  Trijo- 
diren would  never  restore  it  according  to 
agreement.  Then  comes  Isuren,  with  the 
whole  host  of  gods ; wonders  at  his  severe 
penance ; beseeches  him  to  abstain  from  it ; 


* “Notices,"  pp.  135,  136. 


and  hands  him  the  arms,  with  which  he  over- 
came his  enemies. 

“The  oval  stone  which  hangs  poised  on 
the  rock,  and  is  said  to  have  been  butter, 
we  partly  measured  with  a line,  and  partly 
computed  its  dimensions,  as  follows  — The 
rock  on  which  it  is  poised  is  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  very  steep.  The  base  of  the  butter- 
stone  is  twenty- four  feet  in  circumference. 
The  diameter  of  the  lower  portion  is  30  feet ; 
of  the  upper  24  feet;  the  longth,  36  feet. 

“One  of  the  last  Indian  emperors,  Krisdt- 
na-rnjen,  who  reigned  two  centuries  ago,  is 
said  to  have  harnessed  sixty  elephants  to  the 
stone,  and  failed  to  pull  it  down.  The  Eu- 
ropeans call  the  place  the  Seven  Pagodas, 
from  seven  pinnacles  of  the  rock  and  chapels 
seen  from  the  sea.  Above  four  miles  to  the 
cast  a great  city  is  said  to  have  stood,  now 
overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  Rocks  are  visible 
from  the  shore,  and,  some  years  ago,  an  En- 
glish ship  was  wrecked  upon  tbem.”f 

A recent  traveller  adds  somewhat  to  this 
description,  though  the  Brahmins  are  still,  it 
seems,  what  Sartorius  found  them — 

“ I am  at  present  on  a little  expedition  to 
Mahabalipuram,  about  thirty -five  miles  south 
of  Madras,  to  see  the  curious  rock-temples  and 
other  antiquities  which  exist  here.  This 
place  is  commonly  known  as  the  Seven 
Pagodas,  and  is  said  by  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions respecting  it,  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
submerged  city  of  the  giant  Bull.  We  left 
Madras  the  night  before  last  in  a palankiu,  and 
have  since  been  dwelling  in  a tent  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  coast,  with  the  sea 
breeze  blowing  freshly  in  upon  us.  To  my  mind 
a tent  is  the  best  palace  in  India.  One  shakes 
off  ceremony  and  enjoys  the  coolness  of  the 
night,  and  its  frail  foundationless  erection  is  al- 
ways to  me  a perpetual  moral  of  our  own  fugi- 
tive tenure  of  this  world.  On  the  seashore  stands 
a ruined  temple,  and  the  sea  has  eaten  into 
the  coast  north  and  south  of  it.  The  number  of 
hewn  stones  visible  beneath  the  retreating  surf 
show  that  the  sea  has  been  encroaching  year  by 
year ; and  a solitary  pillar  stands  like  a beacon, 
round  which  the  waves  break  in  vain.  About 
as  far  from  our  tent  inland  is  a granite  rock, 
about  fifty  feet  high,  into  the  base  of  which 
are  excavated  two  temples,  with  bas-reliefs  in 
the  interior,  representing  some  of  the  multi- 
tudinous exploits  of  Vishnu  and  Krishna.  On 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  northward  of  the 
temples,  is  an  elaborate  carving  of  the  hero  Ar- 
juna, one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharnta,  and 
Krishna’s  interlocutor  in  the  episode  of  the 
Bliagavad-gita,  performing  tapas,  or  penance, 
by  standing  on  one  leg,  and  in  as  grievous  a 
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state  of  emaciation  as  the  monkish  effigies  I 
have  seen  in  some  of  our  cathedrals.  This 
penance  was  so  potent,  if  completed,  as  to 
give  him  the  power  of  subverting  the  uni- 
verse; and  the  rock  accordingly  is  covered 
with  images  of  gods,  men,  and  beasts,  in- 
cluding Indra’s  white  elephant,  all  hastening 
to  implore  him  to  desist  in  time.  There  are 
also  a number  of  monolithic  temples — each 
composed  of  a single  boulder  of  granite  hewn 
into  the  shape  of  a shriue.  On  a bas-relief, 
in  another  part  of  the  rock,  is  the  sculp- 
tured history  of  Vishnu  taking  the  three 
strides  which  deprived  the  Bali  of  his  domi- 
nion. About  half  a mile  to  the  south  are 
more  monolithic  sculptures  of  considerable 
size ; but  certainly  the  time  seems  to  be  gone 
by  in  India  for  any  such  costly  efforts  in  fa- 
vour of  Hinduism.  There  is  an  air  of  slovenly 
dilapidation  about  almost  all  the  temples; 
and  there  are  few  followers  of  the  good  Bali, 
who,  amongst  his  other  excellencies,  used  to 
feast  the  Brahmins.  There  is  a more  modern 
temple  here  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  it 
has  suffered  from  fire,  and  is  overgrown  with 
weeds ; nor  has  any  one  enthusiasm  enough 
to  be  at  the  cost  of  beautifying  it.  If  you 
witnessed  the  car  tidiness  of  the  Brahmins  you 
would  not  be  astonished.  The  people  tolerate 
them,  but  do  not  love  their  extortions ; for 
they  prey  upon  all  other  castes,  like  the  men- 
dicant friars  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  own 
wishes  are  literally  bounded  by  ‘ What  shall 
we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink?’  You 
would  hardly  think  it  possible  that  these 
words  of  our  Lord  should  be  so  full  and  com- 
plete a portrait  of  any  class  of  men — not  one 
characteristic  out  of  many,  but  the  whole 
drift  of  their  thoughts.  * Give  me  a present— 
Give  me  a situation  — I have  only  so  many 
rupees  a month — How  can  I read  when  I 
have  to  eat?’  And  you  will  readily  under- 
stand it  is  like  priest,  like  people.” 

In  the  early  days,  of  which  these  “ Notices” 
supply  a record,  Romanists  had  not  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  in  which  they  afterwards 
acquiesced,  that  an  “ invincible  ignorance” 
precluded  the  people  of  India  from  em- 
bracing the  Catholic  faith.  The  Abbe  Dubois 
had  not  then  declared  “ that,  under  existing 
circumstances  there  is  no  human  possibility 
of  converting  the  Hindus  to  any  sect  of  Chris- 
tianity ;”  that  “ the  time  of  conversion  had 
passed  away;  and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, there  remained  no  human  possibility 
to  bring  it  back.”*  Romish  Missionaries 


* “ Dubois’  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity 
in  India.” 


were  still  endeavouring,  with  the  weapons 
they  hud  at  command,  to  conquer  India  for 
the  Papal  See.  And  accordingly,  when  these 
earliest  Protestant  Missionaries,  sustained 
first  of  all  by  King  Frederic,  and  afterwards 
by  our  own  Archbishop,  began  to  preach 
everywhere  the  simple  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  relying  upon  no  aid  but  the  favour  of 
Him  whose  Gospel  it  was,  marvellous  was 
the  perturbation  of  those  who  had  hitherto, 
without  interruption,  presented  a distorted 
caricature  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the 
people  of  India,  and  fierce  their  hostility 
against  the  messengers  of  the  truth.  “ These 
Patres  [Padres],”  write  the  latter,  “are 
our  bitterest  persecutors  and  calumniators, 
much  more  so  than  the  heathen.  We  do 
not  suffer  a hundredth  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion from  the  heathen  that  we  do  from 
them.”  “ O thou  simpleton,”  said  a priest  at 
Pondicherry  to  one  of  the  converts  of  the 
Tranqncbar  Mission,  “is  this  ‘the  true  law' 
thou  hast  embraced  ? Dost  thou  uot  see  the 
deceit  of  the  German  parsons  ? Wilt  thou  be 
wilfully  lost  ? As  a heathen  thou  wast 
damned ; if  thou  wert  baptized  thou  wouldest 
come  into  a state  of  salvation ; so  that  if  thou 
wert  to  die  at  any  moment,  thou  wouldest  be 
saved.  But  now  that  thou  hearest  the  false 
law,  thou  art  doubly  damned.”  “Our  cate- 
chists,” says  again  Sartorius,  “ have  frequent 
disputes  with  the  Romish.  When  the  subject 
happens  to  be  the  worship  of  images,  the  Mo- 
hammedans sometimes  take  part  with  our 
catechists.  Even  the  heathen  say,  ‘ You  are 
no  better  than  we : we  worship  images,  and 
so  do  you,  only  the  names  are  different.’  ” 
And  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  hostility 
existed;  for  no  contrast  could  be  imagined 
greater  than  was  presented  between  these 
simple  Lutherans  and  the  followers  of  Xavier 
and  De  Nobili.  Christianity  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese  Padres  had  become  so  cor- 
rupted and  metamorphosed,  that  sometimes 
hardly  any  resemblance  to  its  divine  'original 
could  be  traced.  Take  a few  illustrations  from 
these  Missionary  " Notices”f — 

“ A Romish  Christian,  just  returned  from  one 
of  their  annual  feasts  at  Paleiacotta  | Pulicat] 
(held  in  honour  of  an  image  of  Mary,  said  » 
have  been  found  in  the  6ea),  mentioned  to  us 
that  the  feast  had  been  very  fine  this  year;  and 
that  a patre  from  Madras  had  made  the  puso, 
i.e.  performed  mass.  Pusei  is  the  word  ap- 
plied by  the  heathen  to  the  drink-offerings 
poured  over  the  heads  of  their  deities.  Being 
asked  what  he  understood  of  it,  he  replied, 
‘Nothing;  it  was  celebrated  in  a European 
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language.1  Q. 1 What  is  the  use  of  going,  then  V 
A.  ‘Sir,  You  know  that  when  the  heathens 
have  a feast  many  go  to  it  from  other  places, 
spend  a few  fanams  in  offerings,  eat,  enjoy 
themselves,  look  at  the  feast,  and  then  return 
home.  In  like  manner,  we  have  our  feasts, 
and  make  merry/  ” 

“ The  Romish  celebrated  their  annual  feast 
on  Thomas’s  Mount.  They  carried  wooden 
images  of  Simeon,  Christ,  and  Mary,  round 
the  mount,  accompanied  by  heathen  music, 
and  pariah  harlots,  attired  like  the  heathen 
dancing  harlots  belonging  to  the  pagodas. 
The  Portuguese  call  it  the  Feast  of  our  dear 
Lady  of  tho  Mount ; the  Malabar  Christians 
call  it  the  Mo ther- feast ; and  tho  heathen 
call  it  the  Feast  of  the  Hill-god.  The  pariahs 
carry  the  banner  of  their  caste,  white,  with 
an  elephant  depicted  on  it.  Other  castes 
wanted  to  [carry  flags,  upon  which  a quarrel 
ensued,  which  the  bishop  has  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  allay.  The  pariahs  actually  armed 
themselves  with  weapons  to  murder  the  patres 
and  Christians  of  other  costas,  rather  than 
surrender  their  right  and  usage.  Upon  this, 
the  Moorish  head^  interfered,  and  supported 
the  pariahs  in  their  claim.  Decent  people 
among  the  Romish  begin  to  be  ashamed  of 
such  disorder  and  abomination,  and  would 
have  the  feast  dono . away  with  ; but  the 
Romish  Christians  say  they  would  sooner 
cease  to  be  Christians  than  be  deprived  of 
their  feast.” 

liAug.  16  : Lord*$~day — The  Romish  Chris- 
titns  of  the  pariah  caste  performed  a play  in 
front  of  their  church,  in  a neighbouring  vil- 
lage. One  of  the  patres  mounted  a theatre 
huilt  of  sand,  and  briefly  recounted  the  his- 
tory to  be  represented,  namely,  that  of  St. 
Cayenne,  whom  the  Emperor  Maxentius  put 
to  death  in  the  fourth  century.  The  patre 
then  withdrew  into  the  chnrch,  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  performers,  and  distributed 
flowers.  He  then  returned  home,  leaving  a 
catechist  to  take  the  management.  Many 
scandalous  and  blasphemous  speeches  were 
uttered,  as  when  two  devils  blasphemed  the 
God  of  the  Christians  in  order  to  turn  St. 
Catherine  from  the  faith.  Others,  in  the  most 
disgusting  terms,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  to  yield  to  the  emperor’s  desires.  All 
this  was  publicly  spoken,  in  the  hearing  of 
heathens,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians.” 

w I began  the  Malabar  [Tamil]  school  with 
twelve  children.  The  schooling  is  free.  As  a 
further  encouragement,  I teach  them  En- 
glish and  Portuguese.  While  teaching  them 
that  God  is  a Spirit,  a boy  said,  * That 
k true:  our  stone  gods  are  nothing;  but 
the  wooden  gods  in  the  Portuguese  chu  relies 


are  also  nothing.’  One  may  perceive  from 
this  how  the  heathen  are  stumbled  when 
they  see  that  even  Christians  have  what  they 
take  to  bo  images  of  gods.  Moreover,  like 
educated  Catholics,  the  more  instructed  hea- 
then speak  of  their  images  only  os  memen- 
tos and  ornaments.  In  both  cases  the  simple 
herd  pray  to  tho  images.  In  truth,  I know 
not  what  argument  a Romish  Missionary  can 
urge  against  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  so  long 
as  the  latter  can  retort  upon  the  images  of  the 
former.” 

" At  Pudupackam  I expostulated  with  a 
Brahmin  for  worshipping  a stone  god.  He 
replied, i We  are  poor  people:  you,  Europeans, 
can  make  your  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  be- 
cause you  are  rich/  ” It  was  plainly  a 
breach  of  politeness  to  reproach  them  for 
adopting  a cheaper  material  than  ourselves, 
or  to  taunt  them  with  an  expedient  to  which 
their  poverty  only  compelled  them  to  resort. 
Well  may  Bishop  Spencer  call  Popery  in 
India  Paganized  Christianity,  “ plainly  and 
openly  inviting  the  natives  to  exchange  one 
kind  of < blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits’  for  another.” t If*  normal  pro- 
gress is  deterioration.  It  possesses  no  re- 
storative power.  Still  do  the  Christmas  pro^ 
cessions  parade  the  streets  of  St.  Thome  and 
Madras;  and  it  requires  a practised  eye  to 
discern  the  difference  between  them  and  those 
of  the  heathen  Pongal  and  Pulleiar  feasts  at 
the  season  of  the  New  Year.  We  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  many  noble  features  in  the 
character  of  Francis  Xavier.  We  remember 
his  touching  hymn,  “ O Deus,  ego  amo  Te.” 
We  know  the  eloquent  panegyrics  that  many 
Protestants  have  passed  on  him.  Had  he 
only  possessed  the  one  true  talisman,  what  an 
Apostle  would  he  have  been ! But  we  also 
call  to  mind  how  sedulously  he  taught  his 
catechumens  the  elements  of  Romish  error,  as 
well  as  so  much  of  the  truth.  And  that  error 
has  grown  and  expanded  till  it  has  overlaid 
all  else.  His  image  stands  conspicuous  in 
every  Romish  church  in  India,  and  gives  its 
silent  patronage  to  the  Christianized  Pagan- 
ism enshrined  there.  Let  him  be  a warning 
rather  than  a model.  A Mission’s  strength  lies 
in  its  purity.  A little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump. 

But  this  little  volume  contains  the  portrait 
of  a Missionary  with  no  such  exceptions  to 
be  taken  to  his  life  and  work.  He  loved  the 
truth,  he  lived  it,  he  preached  it  in  all  its 
purity ; and  we  could  utter  no  higher  aspi- 
ration for  any  of  the  Missionary  bodies  of 


* Missionary  Charge,  p.  27-1. 
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our  day,  than  that  all  their  agents  may  be  taken  by  surprise.”*  Prayer  had  resolved 
like  John  Antony  Sartorius,  u the  first  Mis-  the  difficulty.  God’s  providence  was  co-ope- 
sionary  sent  out  by  England  to  India,  whose  rating  with  his  grace.  While  He  was  pre- 
bones repose  in  that  heathen  land.”  His  self-  paring  Sartorius  for  the  work.  He  was  pre- 


denial,  his  laboriousness,  his  quick  and  ever- 
active  intellect,  would  put  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  pioneers  of  Christian  civilization. 
But  far  better  than  all  these  natural  endow- 
ments was  the  choicer  and  rarer  spiritual 
gift  of  a clear  apprehension  and  strong  grasp 
of  the  truth,  which  he  lived  upon  day  by  day, 
and  seemed  never  to  forget.  “ The  doctrine 
of  Christ,”  he  writes,  “ is  the  artienlm  artieu - 
larum , the  sum  of  all  we  teach,  and  all  we 
learn  : we  can  never  outlearn  it,  nor  suffi- 
ciently teach  it.” 

He  was  the  son  of  a village  pastor  in  Ger- 
many, far  away  from  tho  great  ocean,  and 
there  seemed  little  probability  that  to  him 
should  come  the  call,  “ Depart;  for  I will 
send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.”  He 
may  very  possibly  have  been  dedicated  by 
his  mother,  like  Swartz,  from  his  early 
infancy,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; but  we 
know,  at  least,  that  after  being  a theolo- 
gical student  under  Professor  Francke  and 
Dr.  Anton,  at  Halle,  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
responsible  post  in  the  Orphan  House,  where 
his  services  were  highly  appreciated.  But 
the  Chief  Fisher,  as  he  says,  had  beckoned 
him.  The  cry  from  India  was  for  more  la- 
bourers, and  the  question  was,  Is  not  the 
appeal  to  me  ? The  subject  dwelt  upon  his 
mind  so  that  he  could  neither  labour  by  day 
nor  sleep  by  night.  When  two  other  bre- 
thren, Worm  and  lteichsteig,  were  selected, 
one  November,  for  Tranquebar,  bis  con  science 
was  for  awhile  relieved ; but  the  demand  for 
another  man  for  Madras  revived  all  his 
former  convictions.  He  was  selected  to 
preach  the  Epiphany  Sermon  at  Ulrich’s 
church,  and  the  appointed  text,  Isaiah  lx.  1, 
would  speak  but  one  language  to  him.  Could 
he  whose  soul  had  been  lighted  with  heavenly 
wisdom  deny  the  lamp  oflife  to  dark  India? 
li  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.”  The 
conflict  began  in  earnest.  “ I bent  my  mind 
to  meditate  and  compose  my  sermon  ; but  my 
thoughts  flew  from  the  text  and  its  promises 
to  a particular  application,  a desire  for  India. 
The  black  heathen,  the  school-children,  the 
voyage,  &c.,  rose  all  before  my  mind.  Still  I 
kept  all  my  thoughts  to  myself,  except  that  I 
knelt  down  in  my  chamber,  and  prayed  to 
God  to  remove  it  if  it  were  a temptation  ; or, 
if  it  proceeded  from  Him,  and  were  his  ope- 
ration, to  bring  it  to  effect.  And  upon  this 
inward  preparation  followed  the  outward 
effect  so  quickly  and  suddenly  that  all  were  | 


paring  him  for  his  future  sphere  of  labour. 
The  outward  call  came  in  the  request  to  Pro- 
fessor Francke  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  to  select  a Missionary 
for  their  new  work  at  Madras.  Sartorius 
asked  only  for  a single  night  to  deliberate : 
he  sought  counsel  where  it  is  never  sought  in 
vain.  Without  delay  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  never  turned  back  ; and  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  he  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and,  after  receiving  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ruperti,  the  Senior 
German  Chaplain  to  George  II.,  was  re- 
ceived, a day  or  two  subsequently,  by  Arch- 
bishop  Wake,  then  just  seventy -three  yean 
of  age,  and  sped  on  his  way  with  the  Archi- 
episcopal  blessing.  Our  space  warns  us  that  we 
must  not  follow  him  further ; but  wc  cannot 
omit  one  specimen  of  his  touching  letters  to 
those  whom  he  had  left  behind.  His  relatives 
in  the  old  fatherland  needed  his  words  of  com- 
fort ; and  wc  know  of  no  more  beautiful  iDns- 
tration  of  the  tenderness  of  a Missionary’s 
heart  than  is  disclosed  in  the  following  lines— 

M I hope  you  have  received  my  former 
letters,  from  which  yqu  will  have  seen  bow 
graciously  my  God  and  Lord  has  protected 
end  led  me.  I also  sent  you  several  texts  of 
Scripture,  written  on  oles,  or  palmyra-leaves, 
with  my  name  subscribed. 

“ I hope  that  you  will  now,  at  once,  dis- 
miss from  your  hearts  the  sorrow  you  felt  on 
my  account.  What  has  been  done  I did  not 
do  of  my  own  head,  but  God  did  it.  God 
put  into  my  heart  an  exceedingly  powerful 
impulse  to  go  to  India.  While  I resisted  this 
impulse,  I often  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed 
I to  God  to  deliver  me  from  such  thoughts  (for 
I took  them  for  a temptation  of  the  flesh) ; 
and  then  He  made  the  impulse  stronger.  God 
also  called  me  to  go  to  India  : I have  not  run 
of  myself.  I thought  much  of  you,  my  dears, 
and  how  you  would  grieve  at  it ; but  God 
made  me  certain  in  my  own  heart,  aud  con- 
I vinced  me  that  it  was  His  will,  which  must 
take  place  of  every  thing.  Since,  then,  God 
called  me,  I said  with  Samuel,  * Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  hearetb.  Send  me,  Lord,  for 
thy  servant  followetb.”  Have  I,  then,  done 
wrong  ? Tell  me.  This  you  cannot  say,  but 
you  must  confess  and  say,  This  hath  God 
done.  But  tell  me  further,  ought  I to  have 
been  disobedient  to  God  ? You  must  answer 
No ; that  one  must  not  be.  Think  of  the 

* “ Notices,”  p.  150, 
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prophet  Jonas,  who  would  not  go  to  the  heathen  “You  admit  in  your  letter  that  in  your 

at  Nineveh,  when  God  called  and  sent  him,  country  there  is  nothing  to  do,  so  that  I 
but  ran  away.  What  happened  to  him  ? The  should  not  have  been  able  to  be  with  you  ; 
whale  swallowed  him  up,  but,  at  God’s  com-  but  even  if  I had  not  come  here  I should  have 
raand,  it  must  vomit  him  unharmed  on  the  been  obliged  to  be  elsewhere,  and  not  in  my 
dry  land ; and  still  Jonah  must  go  to  the  fatherland.  That  I am  2000  miles  away, 
heathen.  And  so  you  see  well  that  wc  must  what  is  that  ? Life  endures  but  a short  time : 
be  obedient  to  God,  let  Him  call  us  where-  we  must  think  of  eternity,  and  seek  to  be 
ever  He  will ; for  He  is  our  Lord,  Creator,  saved  and  to  meet  in  heaven.  There  is  no 
God,  and  Father.  Therefore  it  is  certain  that  India  in  heaven,  but  we  shall  be  there  alto- 
wbat  has  happened  to  me,  God  hath  done  it.  gether.  God  grant  it,  through  Jesus  Christ 
11  But  tell  me  further,  Has  God  done  our  Saviour  1 
well?  Has  He  done  right?  You  must  say,  “You  see,  my  dearest,  I have  again  written 
Yes,  for  the  issue  shows  it.  God  has  led  me  much  to  comfort  you ; therefore,  be  pacified, 
in  so  wonderful  a manner  that  1 cannot  tell  else  I will  no  more  write  to  you  so  many 

it  you  all.  I have  already  written  much  to  comforting  letters.  I love  you  from  my 

you  about  it : let  it  suffice.  He  has  also  ena-  heart,  and  pray  for  you : believe  it  truly.  I 

l»lc?d  me  to  learn,  not  only  the  Portuguese,  know,  too,  that  you  love  me.  That  you  do  so 

but  the  Malabar  speech,  so  that  I can  already  is  dear  to  me ; and  therein  you  do  well.  But 
preach  and  catechize  in  it.  O ! I wish  that  out  of  this  love  to  me,  you  must  not  be  dis- 
you  could  but  once  see  me  in  the  mfdst  of  the  satisfied  with  God ; that  would  be  sin.  There- 
black  school-children  ; how  1 am  so  joyful  fore  praise  God  rather,  and  thank  Him,  for  it 
and  lively,  and  tell  them  of  God  and  Jesus  is  well  with  me;  and  God  will,  1 hope,  bless 
Christ,  and  instruct  them  in  Christian  doc-  my  ministry  to  the  salvation  of  many  hea- 
trines,  while  many  heathen  come  running  up  then.” 

to  listen  at  the  door,  and  wonder  that  I can  His  career  was  not  long,  but  every  Tamil 
already  talk  their  language  and  preach  it  so  Missionary  is  indebted  to  him  still  for  his 
well.  translational  and  linguistic  labours.  He  spoke, 

“Now,  my  dears,  tell  me:  since  God  has  it  is  said,  like  a Brahmin.  Ilis  name  is  high 
called  me  among  the  heathen — since  He  has  up  on’  the  roll  where  shine  those  of  Swartz, 
done  right  and  done  well— have  not  I done  and  Weitbrecht,  and  Fox,  and  all  the  others 
right  in  being  obedient  to  God,  and  travelling  of  that  noble  army  who  have  lived  and  died 
here  ? Tell  me,  I ask  you.  I know  you  must  for  India.  And  where  are  the  men  to  follow 
admit  that  I have  done  right.  them  ? Alas ! how  scauty  are  their  numbers ! 

“ Now  I will  ask  you  yet  one  word.  Why  Who  are  ready  to  write  their  names  too  on 
trouble  you  yourselves,  then,  so  much,  and  that  same  list  of  fame  ? If  India  wanted  men 
all  too  much  l Why  weep  you,  then,  over  it,  then,  how  loud,  how  solemn,  is  the  call  now  ! 
and  make  my  heart  also  fail,  through  your  Let  the  good  Archbishop  Wake,  though  dead, 
letter?  I am  not  angry  with  you,  for  I know  speak  yet  to  our  own  great  Universities,  as 
that  you  have  done  it  out  of  love,  and  because  he  did  to  Halle  more  than  a century  ago  — 
you  love  me  os  your  relation.  But  you  may  “ Petunt  hoc  necessarium  uuxilium  pauci  In- 
eaeily  sin  against  God  thereby.  For  you  must  dorum  apostoli,quiineodcmopereindesinenter 
admit  that  God  has  done  it — that  He  has  done  laborant;  petunt  novi  catechumeni,  corum 
right^that  He  has  done  well : and  will  you,  opera  ad  occlcsiam  additi ; ipse  denique  Do- 
then,  weep?  This  is  not  properly  against  me,  minus  atque  Salvator  noster,  Jesus  Christus, 
but  against  God.  Therefore,  take  heed  that  hoc  non  tam  a te  petit,  quam  pro  jure  suo 
you  sin  not  out  of  too  great  love  to  me ; but  postulat,  requirit,  efflagitat ; nec  in  Lac  re 
fix  your  heart  in  God,  submit  yourselves  to  repulsam  feret.” 
bis  will,  and  praise  Him  that  He  has  done  well.  , , 

THE  CHIMSYAN  INDIANS. 

Wi  present]  to  our  readers  some  additional  ' to  the  one,  and  the  morally  bad  are  doomed 
extracts,  from  Mr.  Duncan’s  Journal  which,  to  the  other.  The  locality  of  the  former 
we  regret  to  say,  we  have  been  compelled,  they  think  to  be  above,  and  that  of  the  latter 
from  want  of  space,  to  abbreviate.  is  somewhere  beneath.  The  enjoyments  of 

“ The  Chimsyans,  I find,  believe  in  two  heaven,  and  the  privations  of  hell,  they  un- 
states after  death,  the  one  good,  and  the  derstand  lo  be  entirely  carnal.  They  do  not 
other  bad.  The  morally  good  arc  translated  suppose  the  wicked  to  be  destitute  of  food 
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any  more  than  they  were  here,  but  they 
are  treated  as  slaves, J and  are  badly  clothed. 
What  is  very  strange,  they  imagine  that  as 
the  various  seasons  leave  them  they  advance 
to  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  For  instance, 
when  the  fish  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
nets,  they  suppose  they  are  then  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  wicked  beneath. 

“ The  idea  they  entertain  of  God  is,  that 
He  is  a great  chief.  They  call  Him  by  the 
same  term  as  they  do  their  chiefs,  only  add- 
ing the  word  for  1 above.’  Thus : i Shimau- 
yet/  is  chief,  and,  ‘ lakkab,’  above ; and 
hence  the  name  of  God,  with  them,  is  ( Shi- 
mauyet  lakkali.’  They  believe  the  Supreme 
Being  never  dies ; that  he  takes  great  notice 
of  what  is  going  on  amongst  men,  and 
is  frequeutly  angry,  and  punishes  offenders. 
They  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of 
the  universe,  nor  do  they  expect  that  God  is 
the  author  of  their  own  being.  They  have  no 
fixed4  ideas,  about  these  things,  still  they  fre- 
quently appeal  to  God  in  trouble.  They  ask 
for  pity  and  deliverance.  In  great  extremities 
of  sickness  they  address  God,  saying,  is  it 
not  good  for  them  to  die. 

* Kakni  accord-an  dahcoy, 

Shew  good  heart  you  towards  me ; 

AUcah  ahm  turn  tsag-gce, 

Not  good  to  die  me. 

“ Sometimes,  when  calamities  are  pro- 
longed, or  thicken,  they  get  enraged  against 
God,  and  vent  their  anger  against  Him  : 
raising  their  eyes  and  hands  in  savage  anger 
to  heaven,  and  stamping  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  they  will  reiterate  language  which 
means,  * You  are  a great  slave.’  This  is  their 
greatest  term  of  reproach. 

“ By  far  the  most  prominent  trait  of  cha- 
racter in  this  people  is  pride ; yet  many  other 
of  the  corruptions  of  our  fallen  nature  they 
exhibit  in  deplorable  measure.  Revenge, 
with  them,  which  is  their  only  way  of  adjust- 
ing wrongs,  is  so  dire  and  determined,  that 
many  years,  and  change  of  circumstances, 
cannot  extinguish  it.  Several  instances  have 
been  known  where  it  has  burst  forth  in  ter- 
rible vengeance  more  than  twenty  years  after 
its  birth,  and  simply  because  an  opportunity 
to  satisfy  it  never  exhibited  itself  before. 
Again,  their  excitableness  is  so  great  and 
so  easily  moved,  and  when  moved,  drives  them 
to  such  desperate  acts,  that  one  has  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly  guarded  in  the  most  common  in- 
tercourse with  them.  Their  dishonesty  and 
treachery  are  so  notorious,  that  trusting  them 
is  out  of  the  question.  But  pride  or  conceit  is 
the  passion  they  most  strikingly  exhibit.  It 
is  astonishing  what  they  will  do  or  suffer  in 


[dec. 

order  to  establish  or  maintain  dignity.  Yes- 
terday a young  man  fell  down  and  cut  him- 
self a little  with  an  aie.  On  arriving  home, 
his  father  immediately  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  destroy  some  property,  which  was  to 
save  his  son  from  any  disgrace  attached  to 
the  accident.  When  a few  people,  or  friends, 
were  collected  to  witness  the  brave  act,  tbe 
father  would  carry  out  his  vow  with  no  small 
show  of  vanity.  I hear  that  instances  are 
numerous,  where  persons  that  have  been 
hoarding  up  property  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years — at  the  same  time  almost  starv- 
ing themselves  for  want  of  clothing— have 
given  it  all  away  to  make  a show  for  a few 
hours,  and  to  be  thought  of  consequence. 

“The  garment  most  generally  worn  by 
both  sexes,  is  the  common  white  blanket. 
For  great  occasions,  however,  most  have  got 
a blue  or  red  one.  The  blue  one  is  generally 
trimmed  with  stripes  of  red  doth,  and  set  off 
with  long  rows  of  small  white  buttons. 
Sometimes  blue  cloth  is  substituted  for  tbe 
blue  blanket,  but  only  the  wealthiest  appear 
so  gay.  In  most  cases  the  blanket  is  limply 
held  on  by  the  hand.  A few  have  it  buttoned 
round  the  neck,  and  fewer  still,  in  addition, 
have  it  tied  round  the  waist.  These  latter 
arrangements  more  especially  apply  to  tbe 
blue  and  red  blankets.  In  most  cases  tbe 
blanket  is  the  only  garment  amongst  the  men. 
Borne  few  wear  shirts.  All  the  women  wear 
an  under  cotton  garment. 

“ The  rule  for  both  sexes  is  to  go  barefoot. 
Occasionally  you  see  a few  wearing  mocassins, 
or  shoes  made  of  smoked  deer  skin.  I have  told 
several  that  have  come  to  me  complaining  of 
sickness  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  their  baring 
continually  wet  feet,  and  have  recommended 
them  to  make  clogs.  I am  sure  that  their 
skin  shoes  would  be  very  comfortable  if  they 
would  only  put  wooden  bottoms  to  them. 
As  it  is,  they  are  worse  than  useless  in  such  a 
| wet  country  as  this.  To  induce  the  Indians 
to  adopt  this  measure,  I have  got  a pattern 
made,  to  show  them  what  I mean.  All  who 
have  seen  it  are  pleased  with  the  plan,  and 
call  the  clogs  tsaush  ah  han , ‘ shoes  of  wood.' 
For  men  hunting  a great  deal,  these  inflexible 
soles  would  not  do;  but  the  Chimsyans, 
as  a race,  scarcely  hunt  at  all.  They  do  more 
in  trading  up  the  channels  with  other  Indians. 
The  Company  have  boots  and  shoes  to  trade, 
and  I now  and  then  see  an  Indian  with 
a pair  on ; but,  besides  being  dear,  they  are 
not  strong  enough  for  Indian  service,  so  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  become  generally  worn. 

“ The  Indians  generally  go  about  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  but  some  few  wear 
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cap*,  and  others  have  a handkerchief  round 
their  head.  The  hair  of  the  Indian  is  com* 
inonly  of  a black  colour,  long  and  flowing. 
Some  of  the  women  seem  to  take  great  pains 
with  their  hair,  while  the  men  are  not  so  very 
particular : they  do  little  more  than  twist  it 
up  into  a knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  which 
they  sometimes  stick  afew  oddities.  The  other 
day  1 saw  a man  with  a marmot  peeping  out 
of  bis  hair;  but  feathers  are  generally  used, 
or  else  a handkerchief  tied  round  the  knot 
and  left  to  hang  down  behind. 

“ These  Indians  here  are  particularly  fond 
of  painting  their  faces.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  alike  in  this.  The  only  colours 
they  use  are  black  and  red,  but  the  number  of 
designs  they  have,  and  the  taste  and  patience 
they  display  in  putting  it  on,  is  really  sur- 
prising; and  they  just  succeed  in  making 
themselves  truly  frightful. 

li  The  women  wear  rings  in  their  noses  and 
ears,  also  round  their  fingers,  wrists,  and 
ankles;  besides  which  they  have  a row  of 
holes  in  each  ear,  through  which  they  tic 
threads  of  scarlet  wool,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a tassel  on  either  side  of  the 
head.  Some  few,  too,  have  large  pieces  of 
mother-of-pearl  or  sharks9  teeth  dangling 
from  their  ears.  But  much  worse  than  all 
beside,  is  the  custom  of  disfiguring  the  under 
lip  of  the  women.  The  operation  is  com- 
menced when  young.  The  first  step  is  to 
bore  a small  hole  in  the  hollow  just  under 
the  bottom  lip,  in  which  is  left  a piece  of 
silver,  in  shape  like  a pen.  After  a little 
time  this  is  taken  out,  and  a small  bit  of 
wood,  of  an  oval  shape,  is  inserted  hori- 
zontally. This,  in  time,  becomes  too  small, 
and  a larger  piece  takes  its  place;  and 
thus  the  process  goes  on  for  years,  until 
the  lip  is  nearly  dissevered,  and  frightful  to 
behold.  I can  only  compare  the  piece  of 
wood  to  a small  wooden  shelf  held  before  the 
mouth  by  the  poor  distorted  lip.  The  largest 
I have  ever  seen,  including  both  the  wood 
and  the  lip,  cannot  have  been  less  than  four 
inches  long  and  two  inches  wide.  The  wood, 
on  both  sides,  is  scooped  out  something  like 
a spoon,  and  the  inside  is  made  to  answer  for 
a like  purpose.  In  a house  where  I was  some 
time  ago,  several  were  sitting  near  a kettle 
containing  something  they  had  just  been  boil- 
ing. Each  had  a spoon,  and  all  were  feeding 
out  of  the  kettle.  Among  them  was  an  old 
woman,  and  I observed  that  she  first  put  the 
hot  food  upon  her  wooden  lip,  and  after 
breathing  upon  it  a few  times  to  cool  it,  she 
raised  her  lip  and  the  food  disappeared. 

“ But  I must  not  omit  to  say  that  this  lip 


is  considered  a mark  of  honour  among  the 
Indians.  The  women  are  the  main  deposi- 
taries of  law,  and  the  chief  persons  in  council ; 
but  a woman’s  rank  among  women — that  is 
— so  far  as  her  word,  opinion,  and  advice 
are  concerned,  is  according  to  the  size  of  her 
wooden  lip.  So  that  if  a young  woman  dares 
to  quarrel  with  an  old  one,  the  latter  will  not 
remind  her  of  her  youth  and  inexperience, 
and  therefore  her  unfitness  to  dictate  to  age, 
but  rather  she  will  remind  her  of  the  size  of 
her  lip,  and  reason  mightily  upon  that.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  this  custom  is  on  the 
wane,  and  in  another  generation  or  two  I 
hope  it  will  be  extinct. 

“ These  Indians  are  not  only  divided  into 
nine  tribes,  but  also  subdivided  under  five 
crests,  the  symbols  of  which  are,  the  whale, 
the  porpoise,  the  wolf,  the  eagle,  and  the 
raven.  Marriage  is  allowed,  but  I do  not 
think  frequently  celebrated,  between  persons 
of  the  same  tribe.  But  it  is  a strict  law  with 
them  not  to  marry  in  the  same  crest.  All  chil- 
dren are  reckoned  to  belong  to  tbe  same  tribe 
as  tbe  mother,  and  also  of  tho  same  crest ; so 
that  if  their  mother  was  of  the  whale-crest,  her 
children  would  all  be  the  same,  and  none  of 
them  could  marry  a whale,  however  'distant ; 
but  they  might  marry  any  member  of  their 
father’s  family. 

“ There  is  also  a custom  here  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  East.  When  an  Indian 
visits  you,  he  will  not  think  of  going  away 
until  he  is  told.  When  the  conversation  has 
ceased,  and  he  wishes  to  go,  he  will  turn  his 
face  again  and  again  to  the  door,  and  then 
look  to  you  for  a dismissing  compliment, 
which  is  the  word  to  go.  If  you  fail 
to  gratify  him,  after  waiting  long,  he  will 
ask  you  if  he  may  go.  But  this  is  only  the 
case  when  they  come  os  visitors.  If  they 
come  to  beg,  they  will  go  generally  as  soon 
as  their  request  is  granted  or  refused. 

" I find  the  principal  amusement  among 
the  Indians  is  gambling,  which  is  practised  to 
a great  extent,  by  both  old  and  young,  at  all 
times.  They  have  two  games,  both  which  gene- 
rally take  a very  long  time  to  decide.  During 
one  of  them  they  usually  sing  and  beat  with 
sticks,  each  side  performing  alternately,  as 
the  game  determines.  Both  consist  of  mere 
guessing  about  the  presence  or  number  of 
some  bits  of  wood,  'which  are  concealed  after 
a great  deal  of  fuss.  In  one  of  the  two  games 
I have  seen  ten  or  twelve  men  employed  at 
once,  in  equal  sides,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
and  apparently  very  much  excited.  At  the 
other  game  only  two  can  engage  at  once. 
The  property  they  have  staked  is  usually 
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placed  in  a Leap  close  to  them.  It  generally 
consists  of  blankets,  or  clothing  of  some  kind. 

“ Besides  gambling,  the  Indians  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  their  spare  time  at  home  in 
carving  figures,  making  wooden  dishes,  spoons, 
and  Boxes.  Most  of  them  are  very  clever 
in  this  way.  Some,  too,  are  noted  for  carving 
in  metals,  making  rings,  bracelets,  &c.,  all 
which  arc  executed  with  great  skill  and  taste. 
Their  canoes,  too,  which  cost  them  immense 
labour,  are  admired  by  all  for  their  beautiful 
model  and  symmetry.  Women  make  very 
nice  mats  of  bark  ; they  also  weave,  out  of  the 
wool  of  the  mountain  sheep,  some  very  strong 
belts,  by  which  they  tie  their  children  to  their  j 
backs. 

“ I will  not  venture  to  state  my  opinions  of 
the  language  of  these  people  yet,  for  I feel  too 
uncertain  to  do  so.  As  to  my  progress,  I may 
add,  that  I have  gone  through  an  English  Dic- 
tionary, and  taken  about  1500  words,  the 
most  essential,  and  have  succeeded  in  getting 
adequate  Chirasyan  for  about  1400  of  them ; 
also  from  circumstances  around,  and  by  sug- 
gesting trains  of  thought,  I have  got  about 
1100  sentences  in  Chimsyan:  so  while  the 
latter  afford  me  sufficient  examples  of  the 
construction  of  the  language,  the  vocabulary 
will  afford  me  material  for  thought  for  some 
time  to  come. 

“ Several  of  the  Indians  have  been  to  see  me 
and  the  Indian  at  work,  and  very  soon  began 
to  put  in  their  word,  which  was  no  doubt  well 
meant,  but  was,  in  reality,  a great  hindrance. 
They  joined  heartily  in  the  delight  occasioned 
by  a fresh  discovery.  It  was  rather  tedious 
work  for  my  Indian,  and  he  sometimes  com- 
plained of  his  head;  but  his  great  enthu- 
siasm kept  him  up. 

“The  weather  having  been  remarkably 
fine  and  frosty  the  last  few  days,  I thought 
it  a good  opportunity  to  take  a stroll  over 
the  generally  soaking  wet  land,  behind 
the  camp,  to  seek  out  a likely  place 
for  the  Mission  premises.  I say  behind 
the  camp,  because  the  Fort  and  it  occupy 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  small  peninsula. 
As  I started  the  sun  was  setting  majesti- 
cally on  my  right,  behind  an  island  which 
shelters  us  from  the  heavy  splash  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Before  me  was  the  rising  and  ir- 
regular ground  of  this  narrow  peninsula, 
which,  for  some  distance,  presents  nothing 
but  grey  stumps  of  trees,  a few  bushes,  dead 
grass,  and  a thin  scattering  of  snow  over  all. 
On  my  left  was  the  channel  which  makes 
this  piece  of  laud  a peninsula,  and  over  that  a 
chain  of  snow-covered  mountains  towering  far 


away,  their  lofty  white  peaks,  blending  with 
the  clear  dark-blue  sky  around,  presenting  a 
lively  picture  of  purity,  severity,  aud  grandeur 
in  one  view. 

“ Having  walked  about  half  a mile,  all  the 
while  gently  rising,  I found  myself  at  a con- 
siderable height  above  the  Fort  and  camp; 
and  turning  my  face  westward,  my  eye 
rested  on  several  spots  suitable  for  building. 
The  partly-cleared  land  stretches  a little 
further  than  where  I stood,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula ; but  on  the  other  side,  close 
to  me,  began  an  almost  impenetrable  forest. 
Turning  to  go  back,  my  eyes  rested  upon 
tho  rugged  and  mountainous  west  coast  of 
America,  proceeding  northward,  and  numbers 
of  small  islands  looking  lovely  enough. 
‘Every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is 
vile/  Oh  when  shall  there  be  a temple  raised 
to  our  God  amid  this  glorious  temple  of  na- 
ture ? My  eyes  long  to  see  these  long-lost 
tribes  winding  their  way  to  a Bethel,  to  meet 
the  God  whom  they  have  long  forgotten,  and 
find  Him  a reconciled  Father  in  Christ.  Why 
did  not  Christians,  long  before  this,  come  out 
to  lead  these  wanderers  back  ? Oh  may  the 
Lord  maintain  his  own  cause ! for  this  people 
shall  yet  praise  Him ; this  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth  shall  be  his  possession.  Then 
may  we  call  upon  the  mountains,  hills,  and 
forests  to  bless  the  Lord,  and  the  winds  to 
waft  his  praise  abroad ; but  not  till  then. 

“ I am  not  able  to  give  so  accurate  an  ac- 
count of  this  climate  as  I had  intended,  for 
the  8 mall  thermometer  which  I brought  out 
with  me  was  broken  shortly  after  my  arrival. 
I may  say,  however,  that  rain  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  weather  here.  Out  of  1*25  days 
which  I have  spent  here,  only  forty -nine  have 
been  fair,  or  entirely  free  from  rain ; and  I 
may  add,  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
those  days  on  which  it  rains  at  all,  it  rains 
nearly  the  whole  day.  We  had  no  snow  here 
till  the  beginning  of  January,  and  since  then 
about  fifty  inches  have  fallen. 

“ The  weather  has  been,  on  the  whole,  re- 
markably mild.  It  is  now  the  last  week  in 
February,  and  we  have  not  had  over  twenty 
cold  days  during  the  winter.  All  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
wind  here  is  from  the  south-east,  which  is  the 
return  current  of  the  north-east  trade  wind, 
falling  in  this  latitude,  and  coming  loaded 
with  moisture  and  warmth  from  the  trdpicj*. 
Our  being  also  just  to  the  west  of  a high  range 
of  mountains  lias  naturally  to  do  with  our 
having  so  much  rain  during  the  year. 
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We  are  under  an  engagement  to  recur  to 
this  Mission  work,  and  we  now  address  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  redeeming  our  pledge? 
so  far  at  least  as  the  limits  of  the  present 
Number,  pre-occupied  to  a great  extent  by 
other  subjects,  will  permit  us  to  do.  The 
Mission  field  of  New  Zealand  abounds  with 
interest,  and  the  experiences  of  such  a work 
must  always  be  valuable,  becauso  they  furnish 
data  of  first  importance  in  new  Missionary 
enterprises.  The  indisputable  fact,  that,  in 
the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand,  we  have  be- 
fore us  a race  of  people  changed  from  a con- 
dition of  dire  heathenism,  with  all  its  worst 
concomitants  of  war  and  cannibalism,  to  one 
of  Christian  profession,  with  its  renewing 
influences,  so  that  the  ferocity  of  the  savage 
has  been  subdued  to  peace,  and  the  insatiable 
cannibal  has  exchanged  the  tomahawk  and 
rifle  for  the  plough  and  spade,  and  sows  the 
precious  grain,  and  reaps  the  rich  harvests  on 
the  fields  which  had  been  saturated  with 
human  blood,  and  that  within  a period  so 
short  as  to  be  included  within  the  adult 
recollections  of  many  living  persons, — this  is 
a phenomenon  which  of  itself,  and  from  the 
peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  it,  must 
always  command  attention. 

Special  circumstances,  however,  con- 
strained us,  in  previous  Numbers,  to  take  up 
the  New -Zealand  Mission,  and  investigate 
some  points  connected  with  its  past  history. 
An  article  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a con- 
temporary, which,  as  it  appeared  to  us, 
placed  the  labours  of  the  early  Missionaries — 
those  devoted  men  who  went  forward  so 
fearlessly  on  a service  of  great  danger — as 
well  as  the  principles  and  procedure  of  the 
Society  which  sent  them  forth,  in  an  un- 
favourable point  of  view.  The  deficiencies 
of  that  portion  of  the  Mission  work  which 
preceded  the  episcopate — and  where  are  the 
labours  in  which  none  arc  to  be  found?— 
seemed  to  be  exaggerated,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  the  article  such,  that,  in  an- 
swering it— and  we  did  so  in  entire  igno- 
rance as  to  wdio  the  writer  might  be— we 
dealt  with  it  as  having  been  penned  by 
some  unfriendly  individual,  who,  from  pre- 
judice against  the  Society,  was  thus  led  to 
express  himself  disparagingly  of  its  work. 
The  subsequent  avowal  of  authorship,  which 
tppeared  in  the  pages  of  the  “ Colonial 
Church  Chronicle,”  and  an  explanatory 
correspondence  which  ensued,  have  served  to 
convince  us  that  we  misjudged  as  to  the 
animus  by  which  the  article  was  dictated, 
although,  with  reference  to  the  points  at  issue, 


we  adhere  to  the  convictions  which  we  have 
expressed.  The  Bishop  of  Wellington  has 
long  been  on  terms  of  kindly  co-operation 
with  the  Society’s  Missionaries  in  New 
Zealand,  and  we  are  well  persuaded  that  it 
never  could  have  been  his  intention  to  de- 
preciate in  the  estimation  of  their  brethren 
at  home,  those  earnest,  and  now  many  of 
them  aged  men,  with  whom  he  lias  wrought 
side  by  side  abroad.  We  cannot  regret  that 
we  replied  to  the  article  in  question  : had  we 
not  done  so,  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  duty.  Our  bow  was  drawn  at  a 
venture,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to  express  our 
regret  that  the  arrow  should  have  fallen  on 
the  shield  of  tho  Bishop  of  Wellington ; and 
we  now  desire  to  close  this  controversy — a 
character  of  writing  which  we  never  enter 
upon,  except  when  constrained  thereto  by  a 
sense  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  tho  New-Zealand  Mission, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  can  now  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  expedite 
the  moment  when  the  native  church,  pro- 
vided with  its  own  native  pastorate,  shall  be 
enabled  to  withdraw  itself  from  that  depen- 
dence on  extraneous  aid  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  churches  in  their  infantile  state, 
and  rise  into  that  independence  of  action, 
and  directness  of  reference  to  Him  who  is  the 
Head,  which  becomes  adult  age.  The  Bishop 
of  Wellington,  and  his  brethren  in  the  epi- 
scopate, may  reckon  on  all  such  assistance 
from  the  Church  Missionary  Society  as  may 
conduce  to  this  euthanasia  of  the  Mission; 
and  from  no  Church  Society  in  this  land 
does  his  Lordship  carry  with  him  more  hearty 
good  wishes  and  prayers  for  the  usefulness 
and  prosperity  of  his  episcopate,  than  from 
the  Committee  and  friends  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

But  it  does  seem  suitable,  that  although  we 
close  the  controversy,  we  should  not  abruptly 
terminate  our  review  of  the  New-Zealand 
Mission.  There  are  not  only  points  of  deep 
interest  as  regards  the  past,  but  points  of 
difficulty  as  to  the  the  future,  which  our 
readers  need  to  be  made  aware  of;  un- 
certainties of  such  u nature,  that  it  will 
require  tho  hearty  co-ftperation  of  all  who 
arc  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  that  rising 
country,  to  ensure  this,  that  there  be  no  col- 
lision of  interests,  but  that,  while  the  colonist 
has  all  opportunity  of  making  full  progress, 
the  native  race,  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved  to  share  in  the  prosperity 
of  their  own  native  land.  There  is,  therefore, 
a series  of  points  on  which  we  desire  to 
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touch,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  with 
as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  clear- 
ness. 

The  strength  of  a principle  can  be  correctly 
estimated  only  by  a knowledge  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  it  has  had  to  contend  in 
working  out  its  legitimate  results.  The  river, 
whose  course  lies  through  a labyrinth  of 
rocky  chasms,  and  whose  channel  is  blocked 
up  by  hindrances  of  various  kinds,  is  tardy 
in  the  progress  which  it  makes,  when  com- 
pared with  the  swiftness  of  its  transit  further 
down,  where  the  champaign  country  has 
been  reached.  As  the  vessel  stems  tho  tide, 
you  must  know  the  strength  of  the  current 
in  order  to  bo  enabled  to  calculate  the  force 
of  the  momentum.  And  so  it  is  with  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  in  its  influence  on  nations  as  : 
on  individuals : you  must  know  the  peculiar 
experiences  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
the  defects  of  native  character,  the  weaknesses 
and  temptations  which  required  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  prejudices  which  had  to  be 
overcome,  before  you  can  conclude  as  to  the 
comparative  strength  which  it  has  put  forth 
in  that  particular  instance. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  estimating  what  the 
Gospel  has  done  for  New  Zealand,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  in  the 
midst  of  which  its  growth  has  progressed; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  in  no 
existing  field  of  evangelical  labour,  whether 
considered  in  its  incipient  action  on  a savage 
race,  or  in  its  subsequent  efforts  to  mould 
and  train  infant  churches,  has  Christianity 
had  more  dangerous  influences  to  contend 
with  than  those  which  have  had  place  in 
the  New-Zealand  Mission.  The  first  Mis- 
sionaries reached  those  islands  at  a time  when 
the  natives  were  but  little  known,  and  when 
that  little  was  of  the  most  unfavourable 
character.  None  but  Europeans  of  a rough 
and  desperate  stamp  frequented  those  shores- 
men engaged  in  the  rude  but  lucrative  occu- 
pation of  shore- whaling,  or  runaway  sailors 
and  escaped  convicts,  who,  by  marriage,  con. 
nected  themselves  with  the  half-warriors, 
half- fishermen  of  the  coast,  and  too  frequently 
shared  in  their  wars  and  consequent  enormi- 
ties. No  respectable  European  ever  thought 
of  selecting  New  Zealand  as  a home,  to  which 
he  might  transfer  his  wife  and  children  : the 
Maori  was  a cannibal,  and  that  sufficed.  Nor 
was  the  first  Missionary  settlement  regarded 
by  the  settlers  of  Australia  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a fool-hardy  proceeding, 
prompted  by  a wild  fanaticism.  Thus,  so  far 
as  human  aid  was  concerned,  the  Missionary 
was  alone.  On  one  side  were  fierce  warriors 
and  insatiable  cannibals,  men  of  demoniac 
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temper ; on  the  other,  reckless,  dissolute  cha- 
racters, too  bad  for  the  civilization  of  home, 
and  swept  out  of  the  portals  of  the  mother 
country  os  vile  refuse.  God  alone  was  the 
Protector  of  the  Missionaries.  To  Him  they 
looked,  and  by  Him  they  were  enabled  to 
endure.  Undeterred  by  the  repulsive  sights 
which  met  their  eyes  in  every  direction,  they 
brought  the  humanizing  influences  of  Chris- 
tian truth  to  bear  on  these  degraded  tribes: 
with  what  results  let  the  records  of  the  past 
testify.  Step  by  step,  through  the  history 
of  the  Mission,  we  can  trace  the  wondrous 
procodure,  the  discouragement,  apparent  in- 
efficacy, and  almost  hopelessness  of  the  first 
efforts,  the  gigantic  difficulties,  human  pas- 
sions that  had  never  been  controlled,  a new 
tongue  to  be  acquired  ; and  yet,  amidst  all 
this,  the  leaven  of  truth  patiently  intro- 
duced, and,  small  and  utterly  contemptible 
as  the  effort  appeared  to  be,  by  a select  and 
imperceptible  process  affecting  the  native 
mind,  until  the  peculiar  influences  which  had 
been  fermenting  the  qiass  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  but  manifested  themselves  in  im- 
portant and  widely-extended  changes.  The 
work  commenced  amidst  impenetrable  dark- 
ness ; the  Missionaries  were  distrusted ; their 
message  was  unwelcome : eager  for  war,  the 
natives  valued  only  such  Europeans  as 
supplied  them  with  tho  means  of  mutual 
destruction.  Gradually,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  kindness,  the  heart  of  the  Maori 
opened  to  his  Christian  teacher  and  friend. 
The  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  who  wero  more  immediately  under 
the  influence  of  the  Missionaries,  were  the 
first  to  exhibit  indications  of  improvement ; 
they  became  teachable  and  industrious. 
Others,  more  remote,  became  affected  by 
their  example : they  who  had  distasted  the 
word  and  repelled  the  messenger,  expressed 
their  desire  to  bo  visited  ; and  the  Missionary, 
as  he  bade  adieu  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
native  pa,  where  lie  had  gone  to  speak  of 
Jesus,  was  cheered  by  the  pressing  invita- 
tion, “ Come  to  us  oftener.  Our  hearts  are 
dark,  and  wre  forget  what  you  have  said  to 
I us  before  you  return.”  The  first  ioterior 
settlement,  the  Waimate,  was  formed,  a sure 
evidence  of  the  favourable  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  dispositions  of  the  people; 
and  as  the  Missionaries  became  more  assured 
that  they  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  they  not  only  itinerated  in  search  of 
new  spheres  of  usefulness,  but  commenced 
the  arduous  work  of  allaying  the  war  spirit, 
and  by  their  intervention,  averting  sanguinary 
conflicts.  These  efforts  were  made  with 
varying  result,  sometimes  succesfully,  at 
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other  times  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
and  leave  the  wild  impulse  of  the  natives 
to  take  its  course.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
glance  over  these  details  without  admiring 
the  bold  action  of  these  faithful  men,  and 
the  wondrous  way  in  which  they  were  pre- 
served from  injury. 

As,  under  humanizing  influences  such  as 
these,  the  rugged  character  of  the  native 
began  to  be  subdued  and  softened  down, 
New  Zealand  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quented for  the  purposes  of  trade : an  irre- 
gular colonization  had  long  before  com- 
menced, the  chief  scat  of  which  was  at 
Kororarika,  a fine  harbour  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands ; and  as  traders  and  settlers  increased, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  in- 
fluence, to  keep  the  white  population  within 
bounds,  became  increasingly  evident,  a con- 
sular agent,  Mr.  James  Busby,  was  appointed 
by  the  British  Government,  whose  arrival  at 
the  Bay  of  Islands  dates  in  May  1833. 

It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the  British 
Government,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Busby's 
appointment,  to  annex  New  Zealand  to  the 
British  Crown.  The  idea  was  entertained 
that  it  might  grow  up  into  an  independent 
state,  in  friendly  relationship  with  England, 
but  not  under  her  sovereignty ; and  it  was 
thought  by  many  well-wishers  to  the  Maori 
people,  that  this  would  best  facilitate  the 
progress  of  Christianity  amongst  them. 
Events,  however,  as  they  transpired,  neces- 
sitated a more  decisive  course  of  action.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  these  magnificent 
islands,  if  not  brought  into  immediate  relation- 
ship with  England,  would  be  appropriated  by 
France.  So  far  back,  indeed,  as  1831,  thirteen 
chiefs  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  under  the  appre- 
hension of  a French  annexation,  had  memo- 
rialized Wiliam  IV.,  praying  him  to  become 
the  guardian  of  the  islands ; and  now  it 
appeared  for  the  moment  doubtful  whether 
France  might  not  anticipate  the  intentions  of 
the  English  Government,  the  precursors  of 
a French  penal  settlement  having  actually 
wiled  from  Europe  in  November  1839. 
This,  however,  was  happily  prevented.  Cap- 
tain Holison,  R.  N.,  prepared  to  act  as  con- 
sul and  governor,  as  circumstances  might 
direct,  reached  the  Bay  of  Islands  about 
the  end  of  January  1840,  and  immediately 
hoisted  the  Union  flag,  in  token  that  New 
Zealand  was  annexed  to  the  British  Crown. 
Ho  then  proceeded  to  obtain  from  the 
oative  chiefs  a formal  cession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  in  February  1840,  a meeting  of 
chiefs  was  held  at  Waitangi,  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  followed  by  one  of  a similar  nature  at 


Hokianga.  One  writer  on  New  Zealand,  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion,  bears  testimony 
to  the  order  and  decorum  which ' prevailed  in 
the  meeting  at  Waitangi,  and  the  deep  atten- 
tion which  was  paid  by  the  chiefs  to  the  mat- 
ter before  them.  The  treaty  was  read,  which 
stipulated  that  “ all  their  lands,  estates,  fo- 
rests, fisheries,  being  secured  to  them,"  the 
chiefs  should  cede  to  Queen  Victoria  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  islands,  receiving  in  return 
British  protection.  It  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  interest,  the  earnest  countenances 
of  the  natives  amply  testifying  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  the  proceedings.  On 
the  treaty  being  read  over  and  explained, 
they  were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  on 
the  subject,  which  many  of  them  did  with 
great  eloquence,  some  approving  and  others 
disapproving  of  the  governor's  arrival  and 
proposals  to  them.  The  influence  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, however,  secured  a favourable  re- 
sult : the  chiefs  consented  to  the  treaty,  al- 
though, with  their  usual  caution  and  acute- 
ness of  perception,  many  of  them  refused  to 
accept  of  the  presents  usually  given  on  such 
occasions,  fearing  lest  they  might  be  con- 
strued into  payment  for  the  land.  Agents 
were  then  despatched  to  different  parts  of  the 
island  to  procure  the  adhesion  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  eventu- 
ally ratified  by  the  signatures  of  no  less  than 
572  chieftains.  The  result  of  these  negocia- 
tions  appeared  in  the  issuing  of  two  pro- 
clamations, the  first  relating  to  the  Northern 
Island,  the  second  to  tho  Middle  and  Southern 
Islands,  by  which  their  full  sovereignty  was 
declared  to  be  vested  in  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  her  heirs  and  successors  for  ever.  To 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  as 
the  basis  of  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  this 
dependency,  and  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
which  this  country  is  pledged  by  every  ho- 
nourable obligation,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur ; but  it  will  be  needful  first  to  revert  to 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  coloniza- 
tion in  New  Zealand. 

Christian  truth  having  begun  to  exercise  a 
decided  influence  for  good  on  the  fierce  inha- 
bitants of  New  Zealand,  it  liecame  sufficiently 
clear  that  Europeans,  if  only  exercising  pro- 
per self-control,  and  duly  mindful  of  native 
rights,  might  live  uninjured  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  temperate  climate,  so  nearly  ana- 
logous to  our  own,  although  of  superior  cha- 
racter-bracing, and  fitted  to  preserve  the 
tension  and  energy  of  the  European  constitu- 
tion— indicated  these  islands  as  a suitable  field 
for  colonization.  In  1836  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  “ on  the  disposal  of  waste 
lands  with  a view  to  colonization  " referred  to 
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Now  Zealand  as,  under  proper  regulations,  a 
field  of  peculiar  eligibility.  In  1837  an  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  such  objects,  which,  after 
many  negociations,  finally  embodied  itself  in 
the  New-Zealand  Company  of  1839. 

The  friends  of  Missions  at  that  time  were 
averse  to  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand. 
It  was  in  their  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the 
native  race  that  they  were  so.  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  at  this ; for  up  to  the  period  that 
we  speak  of,  colonization,  as  it  had  been  car- 
ried on,  was  only  another  name  for  the  op- 
pression and  extermination  of  native  races. 
It  was  considered,  also,  that  the  evangelization 
of  the  Maories,  so  happily  progressing,  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  process  of  colo- 
nization ; and  the  idea  was  entertained,  that,  if 
Christian  Missions  were  permitted,  without 
interference,  to  carry  forward  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  the  happiest  results  would,  ere 
long,  be  elicited.  Whatever  might  be  the 
value  of  such  expectations,  their  reduction  to 
practice  was  an  impossibility.  From  the  va- 
rious causes  already  mentioned,  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain  became 
unavoidable,  and  colonization  in  a country 
offering  so  many  advantages  to  the  European 
was  sure  to  follow.  Moreover,  where  a tract 
of  fertile  country  is  found  to  be,  in  extent  and 
capabilities,  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  we  cannot  at  all 
admit  that  their  right  of  tenure  is  of  an  ex- 
clusive character.  The  country,  we  conceive, 
is  fairly  open  to  colonization,  if  only,  indeed, 
the  colonization  be  conducted  on  proper  prin- 
ciples : neither  do  we  consider  that  the  colo- 
nization of  a country  by  white  men  must  of 
necessity  carry  with  it  disastrous  and  destruc- 
tive consequcces  to  the  native  population. 
We  believe  that  there  are  influences,  which, 
if  only  brought  into  action,  are  capable  of 
securing  a different  result.  We  believe  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  if  prominently  and  de- 
cidedly used,  and  brought  to  bear  by  well-di- 
rected effort  upon  colonist  and  native,  is  ca- 
pable of  accomplishing  the  peaceable  fusion  of 
diverse  races ; that  its  influence  will  be  found 
to  be  alike  restraining  and  protective,  and 
that  to  both  parties,  the  colonist  and  the  na- 
tive j and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  has  been 
the  absence  of  this  great  element  of  fusion 
that  has  rendered  tho  history  of  colonization 
in  most  countries  so  disfigured  with  calami- 
tous incidents.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand  so  full  of  in- 
terest, that  Christianity  was  in  a position  to 
make  itself  felt  and  heard,  and  that  it  has 
actually  done  that  which  no  police  force 
nor  military  intimidation  could  have  done — 


protected  alike  both  settler  and  native; 
so  that  we  have  had  many  thousands  of 
colonists  introduced  iuto  the  presence  of 
the  aboriginal  occupant  with  a quietness  of 
character  of  the  marvellous  when  the  fierce 
procedure  quite  Maori  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

We  shall  refer  to  some  of  the  points  in 
which  the  peaceable  and  just  influence  of 
Christian  principle  may  be  discerned. 

Usually,  in  proceeding  to  colonize,  the  Eu- 
ropean recognised  no  right  of  proprietorship 
whatever  in  the  aboriginal  inhabitant,  but 
proceeded,  in  the  exercise  of  superior  force,  to 
appropriate  whatever  lands  appeared  to  be 
most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  thu s,«£ 
initio , the  native  was  put  in  the  position  of  one 
who  had  suffered  wrong,  and  who,  according 
to  his  heathen  notions,  was  free  to  put  in  force 
the  law  of  retaliation.  On  the  annexation  of 
New  Zealand,  the  rights  of  the  native,  instead 
of  being  ignored,  were  recognised.  He  was 
dealt  with  as  the  original  proprietor,  but  yet 
as  one  who,  being  insufficient  to  occupy  the 
territory  himself,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
alienate  a portion  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
man.  On  the  very  day  when  the  Union  flag 
was  hoisted,  and  British  sovereignty  pro- 
claimed, Governor  Hobson  assured  the  chiefs 
who  were  present  that  nothing  was  further 
from  the  intentions  of  his  Government  than 
to  wrest  their  land  from  them,  but  to  treat 
with  them  for  it,  and  upon  this  principle  the 
treaty  of  Waitangi  was  based.  There  was  no 
clause  inserted  compelling  them  to  the  sale  of 
their  lands.  That  would  have  been  not  only 
unjust  and  impolitic,  as  having  a direct  ten- 
dency to  provoke  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  but  unnecessary.  They  had  already 
disposed  of  portions  of  their  land,  on  very  un- 
equal terms,  to  various  descriptions  of  land- 
sharks,  and,  under  the  equitable  arrangements 
of  the  Government,  would  not  bo  slow  to  effect 
sales  at  a fair  value.  But  in  order  to  prevent 
contention  between  the  colonist  and  tho  na- 
tive, the  right  of  pre-emption  was  lodged  with 
the  Crown,  the  native  being  thus  compelled 
to  make  the  Government  his  sole  customer  in 
land.  This,  for  a period  at  least,  until  the 
natives  and  settlers  had  become  more  fami- 
liarized with  each  other,  and  an  increasing 
confidence  diminished  the  danger  of  collision, 
appeared  to  be  a necessary  enactment.  Thus 
the  rights  of  colonist  and  native  were  alike 
provided  for.  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  arrangements  of  a retrospective  characte  r 
were  subsequently  appended  to  this  treaty, 
available  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  to 
the  possession  of  land  acquired  by  early  pur- 
chasers from  the  natives,  upon  an  adjusting 
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principle  of 400  acres  for  every  100/.  expended 
in  the  purchase. 

It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  some  parties  to 
sneer  at  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  designate 
it  as  one  drawn  up  by  the  Missionary  bro- 
therhood. It  is  so  dealt  with  in  a recent  pub- 
lication.* But  it  can  never  be  divested  of  its 
character  of  a solemn  national  compact,  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  adhere  at  whatever 
cost  The  stipulations  of  that  treaty  alone 
secured  the  peaceable  annexation  of  New 
Zealand.  Had  the  rights  of  native  ownership 
been  less  clearly  recognised,  and  the  chiefs 
been  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Government,  antagonism  on  a far  more 
extensive  scale  than  the  insurrection  of  Hon i 
Heke  would  eventually  have  shown  itself,  nor, 
until  subdued  by  superior  force  would  the 
tribes  have  permitted  the  alienation  of  their 
lands.  It  was  an  idea  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment intended  to  make  slaves  of  the 
Maoris— one  infused  in  to  the  mind  by  designing 
foreigners,  a class  of  men  which  has  never 
been  wanting  in  New  Zealand  to  incite  to  mis- 
chief as  opportunity  presented  itself— which 
led  that  chief  to  cut  down  the  British  flag- 
staff at  Kororarika,  and  raise  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  Had  the  natives  at  that  time  risen 
en  masse,  they  might  have  cut  off  the  colonists 
in  detail.  The  embryo  settlements  were  dis- 
persed around  the  shores,  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  and  incapable  of  yielding  help 
to  one  another  in  a movement  of  emergency. 
The  Maoris,  accustomed  to  war,  and  well 
armed,  occupied  the  central  fastnesses,  from 
whence  they  might  have  rushed  down  with  an 
unexpected  stroke  on  whatever  settlement 
they  first  decided  to  surprise.  But  they  were 
stayed.  The  Gospel  had  prepared  the  way 
for  colonization : Christianity,  by  the  bene- 
ficent influence  which  it  exercised  on  men’s 
minds,  and  the  considerations  of  right  and 
justice  which  it  put  so  prominently  forward, 
suggested  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  intro- 
duced into  it  provisions  of  equitable  adjust- 
ment to  both  parties  ; and  when  some  disor- 
derly spirits  broke  out  into  open  war,  and 
threatened  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  tribes, 
Christianity  again  interposed  aud  stayed  the 
rising  tnmult.  The  Missionaries  in  the  north 
»»d  west  unceasingly  exerted  themselves.  It 
was  fall  time  to  do  so,  for  the  national  sym- 
pathy with  Heke  was  strong.  Long  before 
the  news  of  the  repulse  of  our  troops  before 
Ohakwai,  Hoke’s  pa  (June  30th,  1845),  had 
retched  the  settlers  in  the  south,  the  Rev. 
K.  T.jrlor,  our  Missionary  at  Wanganui,  on 
the  south-western  coast,  had  seen  in  the  interior 


* “ H an tho use’s  New  Zealand,*  vol.  i.  p.  41. 


several  neatly-constructed  models  of  the  pa 
and  its  defences,  made  with  fern-stalks,  to 
explain  how  the  victory  tyad  been  gained. 
At  such  a time  the  Waitangi  treaty  and  its 
stipulations  were  invaluable,  the  Missiona- 
ries, in  their  interviews  with  influential  chiefs, 
referring  to  the  manner  in  which  it  guaran- 
teed the  rights  of  proprietorship  to  the  na- 
tive, so  that,  unless  it  was  his  own  wish  to 
part  with  his  lands,  they  were  his  inalien- 
ably. But  they  were  also  enabled  to  bring 
in  the  obligations  of  Christianity  to  their  aid. 
Iu  very  many  minds  its  truths  had  obtained 
such  influence  as  to  render  an  appeal  to  them 
not  in  vain.  But  for  the  moral  restraint  thus 
placed  upon  them,  numbers  would  have  preci- 
pitated themselves  into  the  conflict,  and  fear- 
ful scenes  would  have  ensued.  But  they 
moved  not,  and  Heke’s  effort  in  the  north, 
and  that  of  Rangihaeata  and  Mamaku  in  tho 
south  and  west  being  left  unsupported,  were 
suppressed  after  a season,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  colonists  in  New  Zealand  have  now 
attained  a settled  and  consolidated  aspect. 
They  number,  probably,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, 50,000,  the  native  population  amount- 
ing, so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  to  not 
more  than  70,000.  On  this  mixed  popula- 
tion, representative  institutions,  and  ample 
powers  of  self-government,  have  been  con- 
ferred by  the  mother  country,  the  Bill  creating 
the  New-Zealand  constitution  having  been 
carried  through  the  British  Parliament  by 
Sir  John  Packington,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  Lord  Derby’s  administration,  in  1853. 
The  general  government  of  the  country 
vests  by  the  Act  of  Constitution,  in  a tri- 
partite body,  composed  of  a Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen ; an  U pper  House, 
(the  Legislative  Council),  consisting  of  fifteen 
members  chosen  and  created  for  life  by  the 
Governor;  a Lower  House  (House  of  Repre- 
sentatives), consisting  at  present  of  thirty-six 
members,  who  are  elected  every  five  years. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  there 
is  no  distinction  instituted  between  Europeans 
and  natives,  the  qualification  being  ex- 
clusively a property  one,  every  adult 
colonist  or  native,  owner  of  a freehold  estate 
worth  50/.,  or  leaseholder  of  any  estate  at 
10/.  per  year,  or  town-tenant  householder  at 
10/.  a year,  or  country- tenant  householder 
at  5/.  a year,  being  qualified  both  to  vote 
for,  and  to  be  a member  of,  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  although  the  Act  of  Constitution 
provides  for  the  fair  representation  of  na- 
tives as  well  as  Europeans,  and  deals  with 
the  entire  population  of  New  Zealand  as  an 
20 
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amalgamated  race,  in  its  working  it  has  been 
hitherto  entirely  colonistic.  The  right  of  the 
native  to  the  elective  franchise  has  not  been 
exercised.  “Many  of  the  natives  have  pro- 
perty sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  suffrage. 
They  are  excellent  public  speakers  ; and  some 
of  the  leading  chiefs  might  be  stimulated  to 
take  a useful  part  in  public  affairs.  Hitherto, 
however,  they  have  been  entirely  regardless 
of  provincial  politics,  and  have  been  known 
to  sit  and  smoke  unmoved,  under  the  roost 
rousing  orations  of  tho  provincial  hustings.”* 
But  whether  is  it  that  the  native  is  thus  in- 
different to  the  exercise  of  political  power,  or 
that  he  has  been  led  to  consider  it  beyond 
bis  reach?  Have  due  pains  been  taken  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Constitution  ? and  have  the  autho- 
rities invited  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  rights  ? 
or  has  he  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  he  came 
forward  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  intruder? 
Has  not  his  right  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  been  questioned  ? and  have  not 
doubts  been  suggested  as  to  whether  lands 
held  under  a native  title  confer  the  necessary 
qualifications,  so  that,  if  an  aboriginal  pro- 
prietor desires  to  vote,  he  cannot  do  so, 
unless  he  be  willing  to  hold  a portion  of  his 
property  under  Crown  grants,  thus  compelling 
him  either  to  remain  excluded  from  the 
franchise,  or  else  do  that  which  involves  an 
admission  upon  his  part  of  the  inferiority  of 
his  native  title?! 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen, 
the  practical  result  is  this,  that  the  right 
which  the  Constitution  Act  has  conferred  on 
the  native,  being  in  abeyance,  the  legislature 

* Hurtshouse,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

t Thursday  August  19— “Mr.  Carleton  moved. 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  New-Zea- 
land  Government  ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
opinion  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  on  the  subject  of  claims  to  vote  pre- 
ferred by  aboriginal  natives  under  the  seventh  and 
forty-second  sections  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
whether  natives  can  have  Buch  possession  of  any 
land  that  is  used  or  occupied  by  them,  in  common, 
as  tribes  or  communities,  and  not  held  under  title 
derived  from  the  Crown,  as  would  qualify  them  to 
become  voters  under  the  provisions  of  the  forecited 
sections : this,  with  a view  to  petitioning  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  or  taking  either  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  be  relieved  from  the  grave  inconveniences 
and  probable  dangers  to  the  Government  of  this 
country  which  are  apprehended,  should  it  be  found 
that  a large  body  of  men,  who  are  destitute  of 
political  knowledge,  who  are  mainly  ignorant  of 
the  language  in  which  our  laws  are  written,  and 
among  whom  respect  for  the  law  cannot  be  as 
yet  enforced,  have  been  allowed  the  right  of  inter- 
ference with  the  enactment  of  law.*’ 
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has  been  hitherto  exclusively  colonistic.  The 
greater  caution  needs  to  be  exercised,  that 
no  one-sided  legislation  be  permitted ; that  no 
jealousy  of  race,  or  narrow  views  of  colonial 
interests,  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the 
generous  provision  which  the  mother  country 
has  made  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  races, 
and  the  well-being  as  well  of  native  as  of 
settler.  Confidence  has  been  placed  in  the 
colonial  legislature.  To  that  body,  as  yet 
exclusively  European,  has  been  entrusted 
the  well-being  of  the  New-Zealand  population 
generally.  Shall  that  confidence  be  honourably 
met  and  generously  responded  to,  the  colonist 
taking  no  advantage  of  his  superiority  of 
position,  but  acting  impartially  in  all  matters, 
whether  affecting  the  interests  of  the  settlers 
or  the  rights  of  the  natives? 

We  confess  that  already  some  changes 
have  been  made,  which  lead  us  to  view  the 
state  of  things  with  some  measure  of  appre- 
hensiveness. Hitherto  native  affairs  have  been 
vested  exclusively  in  the  Governor,  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  But  since  the  in- 
auguration  of  a free  constitution,  the  Go* 
vernor’s  position  has  become  one  of  difficulty, 
and  a pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  the  object  of  which  has  been  the  sur- 
render of  bis  exclusive  power  in  native  affairs, 
and  the  transfer  of  that  department  to  the 
responsible  ministry  of  the  day,  so  as  to  bring 
native  affairs  under  the  control  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Government.  That  considerable 
concessions  in  this  direction  have  been  made, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  financial  arrange- 
ments respecting  native  affairs,  hitherto  re- 
tained on  the  civil  list,  have  come  under  the 
consideration  and  review  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

A few  words  in  explanation  of  this.  The 
Maori  is  a contributor  to  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  colony,  and  that  to  a very  considerable 
extent : we  are  not  prepared  to  state  in  whit 
proportion.  We  have  seen  one  writer  who  i* 
of  opinion  that  five-twelfths  of  the  customs  ac- 
crue from  the  Maoris.  That  they  must  con- 
tribute so  in  some  large  measure,  is  evident 
from  the  amount  of  trade  which  they  carry  on. 
« In  three  months,  in  1853,  there  visited  Auck- 
land,  the  chief  seat  of  native  trade,  442  canoes, 
navigated  by  1592  men  and  500  women, 
bringing  produce  to  the  value  of  nearly 
I 4000/.  The  average  annual  value  of  these 
canoe-borne  imports  into  Auckland  is  about 
10,000Z.”  Mr.  Hurtshouse  estimates  the 
Maoris’  contribution  to  the  revenue  at  one- 
tenth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  be  produces 
one-tenth  of  the  colony’s  annual  exports. 

As  he  is  to  such  an  extent  a contributor, 
it  is  only  fair  and  just  that  he  should 
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considered  in  the  dispensing  of  the  proceeds, 
tnd  that  a portion  should  be  assigned  for 
native  purposes.  Under  Sir  George  Grey’s 
governorship,  various  establishments  were 
originated,  calculated  to  benefit  the  native, 
principally  of  an  educational  character ; and 
in  order  to  avoid  future  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding for  their  efficient  maintenance,  until 
the  large  land  endowments  which  native  pro- 
prietors have  bestowed  on  them  became 
productive,  it  was  thought  better  to  reserve 
a sum  on  the  civil  list,  which  the  Executive 
Government  might  apply  for  the  benefit  of 
each  institutions,  and  for  such  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  native  race,  as  might  be 
thought  desirable,  Sir  George  Grey,  in  his 
despatches  home,  justifying  this  arrangement 
on  this  ground,  that  the  natives  contributed 
10  largely  to  the  revenue.* 

The  sum  set  apart  on  the  civil  list  for  native 
purposes  has  been,  we  believe,  10,0002.,  of 
which  70002.  Las  been  specially  apportioned 
to  the  educational  department,  divided  be- 
tween three  religious  bodies,  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Wesley ans,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Church  of  England  receiving 
one  half.  This  assuredly  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  excessive  apportionment,  yet  if  we  be 
informed  rightly,  it  has  been  continually 
made  the  subject  of  very  severe  remarks ; 
and  recently,  in  regard  to  this  payment,  an 
alteration  of  a significant  character  has  taken 
place ; for  instead  of  being  retained  as  a fixed 
and  permanent  sum  on  the  civil  list,  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  re- 
vision of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  true  that 
the  sum  for  educational  purposes  has  been 
voted  for  seven  years,  but  this  compromise 
must  not  be  permitted  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that  the  basis  on  which  this  payment  rests  has 
been  changed,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution Act  invaded  by  that  alteration. 

The  native  civil  list,  as  an  estimated  portion 
'of  the  public  revenue,  presumed  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  natives  themselves,  was  never, 
so  far  as  we  understand  the  Constitution  Act, 
intended  to  be  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
General  Assembly,  at  least  until  the  time 
should  come  when  the  natives,  being  fairly 
represented  in  that  Assembly,  should  be  in 
a position  to  attend  to  their  own  interests. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  his  usual 
discernment.  Sir  George  Grey  foresaw  the 
probability  of  the  present  complications  aris- 
ing. That  officer  had  been  appointed  to  the 
administration  of  New  Zealand  at  a time  of 
special  difficulty,  when  the  aboriginal  race, 


* See  Dispatch,  Blue  Book,  August  7,  1851,  p. 


then  in  a condition  of  comparative  barbarism, 
and  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  two 
races,  was  “in  a state  of  active,  successful,  and 
increasing  rebellion  against  British  autho- 
rity.”f  On  the  happy  termination  of  those 
disturbances,  it  became  his  duty  to  advise  the 
Home  Government  as  to  the  measures  most 
desirable  to  be  adopted,  so  that  nothing  might 
“ be  done  which  might  either  bring  about  re- 
newed disturbances,  or  entail  on  Great  Britain 
the  odium  of  having  only  obtained  possession 
of  the  country  by  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
wars  upon  its  inhabitants.*’  In  a despatch, 
therefore,  addressed  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  bearing  date  March  23,  1849,  Sir 
George  Grey  recommended  that  a delay  of 
some  four  or  five  years  should  intervene  be- 
fore the  privileges  of  self-government  were 
conferred  on  the  colonists.  “ Past  events 
have  shown  the  disasters  and  expenditure 
which  may  result  from  arousing  the  natives. 
The  question,  therefore,  naturally  arises,  What 
advantage  will  be  gained  by  immediately  in- 
troducing representative  institutions  amongst 
so  small  a European  population  which  would 
be  commensurate  to  the  risk  incurred  by 
such  an  undertaking  ?”  Very  severe  excep- 
tion was  taken  by  the  colonists  to  this  des- 
patch: meetings  were  held,  and  counter- 
memorials were  addressed  to  the  Home 
Government.  So  far  were  the  parties  who 
identified  themselves  with  these  movements 
carried  away  from  a just  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  that  they  hesitated 
not  to  assert  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  civi- 
lization which  the  natives  had  attained  was 
attributable,  not  to  the  Missionaries  or  the 
Government,  but  to  intercourse  with  the  co- 
lonists; and  that  “the  intercourse  between 
the  races  might  be  safely  trusted  to  the  good 
feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  their  manifest  in- 
terest, without  any  such  danger,  as  that  appre- 
hended by  Sir  George  Grey,  arising  from  the  in- 
troduction ofself-governraent.”$  Sir  George, 
in  a despatch  dated  December  24  1860,  vindi- 
cates alike  the  Government  and  the  Missio- 
naries from  the  unjust  aspersions  of  that  let- 
ter; the  Government,  as  having  “constantly 
laboured  for  the  incorporation  of  the  two 
two  races,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  arts  and  habits  of  industry  ; the 
Missionaries,  of  whom  he  says,  “ I consider 
the  enclosed  strikes  really  at  the  root  of  all 
Missionary  enterprise  in  New  Zealand,  and 


t Despatch  from  Six  George  Grey  to  Lord  Grey, 
December  24,  1850. 

J Letter  from  Dr.  Dorset,  Chairman  of  the  Set- 
tlers’ Constitutional  Association,  to  Earl  Grey,  dated 
October  8,  1850.  Blue  Book. 
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gives  a most  unjust  representation  of  wh&t 
has  been  already  achieved,  and  of  the  labour 
and  intentions  of,  I really  believe,  as  noble 
and  devoted  men  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 
At  this  season  of  excitement  various  points 
of  detail  were  touched  upon  at  the  various 
meetings,  which  indicated  very  clearly  the 
views  entertained  by  some  at  least  of  the 
settlers  as  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  aborigines ; amongst 
others,  that  the  right  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  limited  to  those  of  Eu- 
ropean birth  or  descent  only,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  aborigines,  as  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  civilization;*  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  salaries  of  the  Governor 
and  Judges,  the  colonists,  by  their  represen- 
tatives, should  have  the  power  of  appropri- 
ating the  whole  of  the  revenue  raised  in  the 
colony;  and  that,  with  the  exceptions  al- 
ready referred  to,  no  portion  of  it  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the 
local  legislature  by  the  intervention  of  a 
civil  list.f  Other  points,  with  which  we  have 
less  to  do,  but  still  suggestive  of  much  as  to 
what  was  really  contemplated,  also  meet  the 
eye  in  looking  over  these  documents:  that 
the  Governor  should  be  removable  on  a vote 
for  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying  for  fcuch 
removal  being  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House ; that  the  powers 
of  the  New- Zealand  Parliament  should  be  ab- 
solute in  all  questions  not  affecting  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  or  being  imperial  ques- 
tions ; and  that  no  Act  not  affecting  such  pre- 
rogatives should  be  referred  to  the  Home  Go- 
vernment.”! It  is  evident  that  such  princi- 
ples, if  carried  out,  would  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  salutary  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Home  Government,  in  any  case  of 
hasty  and  dangerous  legislation,  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits  ; a power  of  interference  which 
needs  to  be  retained,  and  to  be  exercised 
promptly  and  decidedly  should  occasion  call 
for  it,  if  indeed  that  mutual  adjustment  of 
the  two  races  is  to  be  secured  which  can  alone 
render  New  Zealand  powerful  and  prosperous. 
The  necessity  for  retaining  such  power  of  in- 
terference is  admirably  put  by  Sir  George  Grey 
— “ It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  a coun- 
try with  such  a peculiar  population  as  this 
has,  and  which  must  for  some  years  be  de- 
pendent upon  assistance  from  Great  Britain 
for  the  repression  of  internal  outrage,  that 
questions  will  arise  in  which  the  interests  of 

* See  letter  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  signed  by  E. 
W.  Stafford  and  others,  as  published  in  Blue  Book, 
August  7,  1851,  p.  116. 
t Vide  ditto,  p.  120. 

X Blue  Book,  p.  112. 
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Great  Britain  will  be  opposed  to  the  wishes 
of,  perhaps,  a temporary  large  majority  in 
the  Assemblies.  Such  questions  will  chiely 
be  connected  with  the  native  race,  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  their  lands,  the  reduction  of 
the  military  serving  in  the  country,  the  en- 
tering upon  a war  with  the  native  race,”  fee. 
And  then,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  abso- 
lutism of  the  Colonial  Parliament  in  locsl 
matters,  he  adds,  “In  this  country  I do  not 
think  that  Great  Britain  can,  for  some  yean 
to  come,  divest  herself  of  certain  duties.  She 
cannot , for  example,  allow  a t oar  of  races  (to 
end  in  the  extermination  of  one  race  or  the 
other)  to  arise.  If  ever  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  led,  by  any  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists  to  defend  themselves,  to  with- 
d raw  the  entire  military  force  from  this  conn- 
try,  my  opinion  is,  that,  if  this  step  is  hur- 
riedly and  inconsiderately  taken,  such  a war 
of  races  will  arise ; and  Great  Britain,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  of  duty  to  the 
people  from  whom  she  accepted  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country,  must  again  interfere, 
and  that  at  a greatly  enhanced  cost  of  men 
and  money .”§ 

Now  all  the  points  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred as  contended  for  by  the  meeting  at 
Nelson,  because  judged  to  be  dangerous  in 
their  tendency,  were  carefully  eliminated  from 
the  Act  of  Constitution.  The  independency  of 
the  governor  was  preserved ; the  power  of 
veto  is  retained  by  the  Crown ; bills  most  be 
sent  home,  and  may  be  disallowed  by  the 
Queen  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  t be 
date  of  their  receipt  in  England ; a portion 
of  the  revenue  available  for  native  purposes 
was  placed  on  the  civil  list ; the  native,  duly 
qualified  according  to  a property  qualification, 
was  admitted  to  the  franchise;  and,  finally, 
with  the  view  of  precluding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  disturbance  of  the  original  settle* 
ment  on  which  the  Maoris  ceded,  and  Great 
Britain  accepted,  the  sovereignty,  Provincial 
Councils  were  prohibited  from  affecting  lands 
of  the  Crown,  or  lands  to  which  the  title  of  the 
aboriginal  native  owners  had  never  been  extin- 
guished; while,  consistently  with  this  law,  pri- 
vate individuals  were  interdicted  from  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  any  of  the  wild  lands  of  the 
colony  from  the  natives,  the  right  and  power 
of  purchasing  such  belonging  strictly  to  the 
Queen. 

It  is  surely  of  first  Importance  that  the 
New-Zealand  Parliament,  at  present,  in  its 
constituent  elements,  exclusively  colonistic, 
should  adhere  with  fidelity  to  the  provisions 


$ Despatch,  Jan.  9,  7851.  Blae  Book,  August  7 
1051,  p.  107. 
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of  the  Act  of  Constitution.  Already,  as  we 
have  seen,  changes  have  been  effected,  and 
by  some,  at  least,  others  of  a more  serious 
nature  are  contemplated.  Doubts  have  been 
cast  on  the  right  of  the  natives  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise;  nay,  more,  the  right  of 
veto  by  the  Crown,  has  been  questioned.  One 
leading  colonist,  writing  to  his  constituents,  has 
expressly  asserted  that  this  power,  reserved  in 
other  constitutions,  has  in  the  case  of  the 
New-Zealand  constitution  been  abandoned. 
Finally,  the  Waitangi  treaty,  which  recog- 
nised the  native  title,  is  ridiculed  and  held  up 
to  public  contempt  as  a treaty  drawn  up  by 
the  Missionary  brotherhood,  and  signed  by 
various  chiefs  in  consideration  of  a blanket ; 

“ and  it  was  not  every  day  that  a native  could 
get  a blanket  for  making  his  X”*  Are  there 
not  many,  who,  like  the  writer  from  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  considering  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Waitangi  treaty  to  be  irrational, 
and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  colonists, 
contend  that  it  ought  to  be  at  once  and  unhe- 
sitatingly set  aside  ? The  second  article  of 
that  treaty  guaranteed  to  the  natives  the 
lands,  estates,  forests,  fisheries,  and  other  pro- 
perties which  they  might  possess.  This  word 
pottess  has  been  laid  hold  of  to  serve  as  the 
fulcrum  on  which  objections  may  be  raised, 
and  it  is  urged  that  possession  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  some  beneficial  occupancy  and 
enjoyment  of  the  land.  “ Their  4 possessions  ' 
should  have  been  construed  to  mean  all  their 
village  fortifications,  fisheries,  and  cultiva- 
tions, together  with  a block  of  land  near 
every  village,  say  10,000  acres  for  every  acre 
they  had  in  crop,  as  a noble  demesne  for  their 
possible  posterity.  And  the  remainder  of  the 
available  country  (some  tbree-fourths)  should 
have  been  deemed  the  estate  of  the  Crown, 
partly  as  an  equivalent  for  the  law,  and  order, 
and  security  which  the  Crown  would  introduce, 
and  partly  as  an  equivalent  for  that  lucrative 
trade  which  Crown  colonization  would  create, 
and  for  the  immense  pecuniary  value  which 
Crown  emigrants,  arts,  and  civilization  would 
ia  a few  years  confer  on  the  native  de- 
mesne.”! Are  there  not  those  now  who  think 
that  what  ought  to  have  been  done  might  yet 
be  done? 

Now  we  shall  deal  very  frankly  with  this 
point.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  state  our 
conviction,  that  should  the  land  question 
ever  come  to  be  dealt  with  on  principles 
diverse  from  those  which  are  laid  down  in 
the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  very  disastrous  con- 
sequences will  be  likely  to  ensue.  Even  at 


* Honthouse,  vol.  i.  p.  4 1 . 

! Hursthouse,  vol.  i.  p.  53,  54. 


this  moment  the  collisions  which  occasionally 
take  place  between  contiguous  tribes  show 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  rights 
connected  with  the  land  tenure  ; and  it  cannot 
be  disguised,  that  an  uneasy  feeling  has  pre- 
vailed upon  this  subject  amongst  the  na- 
tives. Movements  have  been  made,  with  a 
view  to  the  combination  of  the  tribes  under 
one  chief,  as  king  or  governor.  Meetings 
have  been  held  of  an  influential  character: 
one  referred  to  in  Mr.  Taylor's  work,j  as- 
sembled in  the  largest  building  probably 
ever  erected  by  Maoris,  was  attended  by 
all  the  head  chiefs  from  Wellington  to  the 
Waitara,  a distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  No 
less  than  500  were  present,  and  much  irrita- 
tion was  displayed  in  connexion  with  the  land 
question.  The  same  Missionary,  on  his  return 
to  New  Zealand,  is  soon  made  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 

4 I cannot,”  he  says,  conclude  my  report 
without  referring  to  the  restless  spirit  which 
pervades  many  of  the  natives,  especially  those 
of  the  interior,  which  proves  they  are  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  their  political 
position.  This  is  seen  in  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  obtain  a Maori  king,  and  to 
acquire  arms  and  ammunition.” 

Meetings  for  a similar  purpose  have  been 
held  at  Taupo,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  at  Waikato.J 

The  ostensible  plea  for  the  appointment  of  a 
head  chief  or  king  is,  the  necessity  which  they 
feel  for  some  authority  to  which  disputes  may 
be  referred.  Certain  it  is  that  the  beneficial 
influence  of  British  Sovereignty  has  hitherto 
been  but  little  felt  amongst  them.  At  the  recent 
meeting  held  at  Waikato  the  natives  did  not 
express  themselves  inimical  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  but  they  are  conscious  that 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  that  go^ 
vernment,  and  hence  probably  has  arisen  the 
desire  to  legislate  for  themselves.  They  feel  that 
their  own  laws  no  longer  serve  them  ; that 
many  of  ours  are  inapplicable  to  them  in  their 
transition  state,  and  such  as  might  be  other- 
wise are  not  enforced.  Mr.  Hursthouse  seems 
to  think  that  the  natives  are  left  pretty  much 
to  themselves,  and  that  the  idea  that  they  are 
under  British  law  is  a mere  fiction. 

44  The  town-resident  natives  are  made  ame- 
nable to  British  tribunals;  but  in  the  4 bush’ 
many  Maori  laws  and  customs  still  prevail. 
If  a dozen  natives  were  shot  in  some  native 
quarrel,  Government  would  scarcely  think  of 


J “ New  Zealand  and  its  inhabitants/*  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Taylor. 

g In  the  “ C.  M.  Record  *’  for  December  1858  is 
an  account  of  a great 44  Ring  Meeting  " near  TaopirL 
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« interfering,  or  would  do  no  more  than  think. 
If  a settler  were  robbed  or  maltreated  by  a 
bush-native,  his  chief  would  sometimes  deliver 
him  up  to  a native  policeman,  and  sometimes 
not ; in  which  latter  case  he  might  himself 
either  inflict  some  pecuniary  punishment  on 
the  culprit,  or  pass  him  over  with  only  a 
reprimand.  However,  though  there  are  some 
turbulent  exceptions,  the  present  Maori'*,  as 
a people,  are  orderly  and  well-behaved  : they 
are  every  year  becoming  more  so;  and, 
glancing  at  burglar  and  garotte,  life  and 
property  are  probably  safer  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  England.” 

The  above  is  a remarkable  testimony  to 
the  generally  good  conduct  of  the  Maori,  and 
it  is  deeply  interesting  to  find,  that  in  the 
absence  of  government  action,  they  have 
been  devising  means  amongst  themselves  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  About 
the  end  of  1856,  a meeting  of  the  natives  of 
Mangarei,  Paketapapa,  and  Pukaki,  in  the 
Waimate  district,  was  convened,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  best  means  for  preventing 
the  continued  introduction  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  other  elements  of  vice  among  them.  They 
framed  a number  of  bye-laws,  and  appointed 
their  own  assessors  to  administer  them.  A 
similar  movement  took  place  at  Taupo.  The 
natives  met  and  appointed  magistrates  from 
among  themselves.  Drunkenness,  and  other 
European  vices,  were  increasing  among  them ; 
and,  whilst  they  saw  these  vices  checked 
amongst  the  Europeans  from  the  fear  of  fines 
and  imprisonment,  they  had  no  means  of 
punishing  them  in  their  own  villages ; but 
here  a difficulty  arose.  These  magistrates  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  commenced  to 
levy  fine6,  but  then  how  was  this  money  to 
be  disposed  of?  It  would  not  answer  that  the 
native  magistrate  should  appropriate  it  to  his 
own  purposes : it  might  warp  his  judgment.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  amount  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  visiting  Missio- 
nary, to  aid  the  subscription  in  progress 
for  the  erection  of  chapels.  This,  however, 
was  not  deemed  advisable.  It  was  finally 
resolved  to  tender  the  monies  which  bad 
accrued  to  the  Government,  and  accordingly 
one  of  the  native  magistrates  came  to  Auck- 
land, stated  his  case,  and  offered  to  hand  over 
the  fines.  But  to  have  accepted  them  would 
have  been  to  sanction  the  authority  by  which 
they  had  been  obtained,  and  this  was  not 
deemed  advisable.  The  amount  has  since 
been  added  to  a subscription  the  natives 
are  making  to  purchase  a printing-press,  in 
order  that,  as  they  say,  they  may  have  a 
newspaper  as  w ell  as  the  white  men.  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  mark 


the  efforts  of  this  people  to  raise  themselves 
in  the  scale  of  social  life,  and  the  Repre- 
sentative Government  has  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  a noble  act,  by  extending 
generously  a helping  hand  to  their  Christian 
brethren  of  the  Maori  race.  A judicious 
and  timely  expression  of  interest  in  the 
native  race  on  the  part  of  the  General  As- 
sembly— a recognition  of  them  as  British 
subjects  equally  interested  with  the  colonists 
in  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand,  and  entitled 
to  share  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  in  the  ameliorating  influence  ofBritbh 
legislation— would  at  once  stay  any  existing 
agitation,  and  bring  out  the  loyal  feeling  ofthe 
tribes  towards  Queen  Victoria.  That  such  a 
feeling  does  exist  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  interesting  passage : we  find  it  in 
the  report  of  Archdeacon  H.  Williams— “For 
the  last  three  months  much  excitement  of  an 
improved  character  has  existed  among  those 
tribes  who  had  been  opposed  to  Government 
in  cutting  down  the  Bag-staff  in  1845,  which 
has  ever  since  continued  prostrate.  On  their 
hearing  that  the  natives  of  Taupo  and  Wai- 
kato had  proclaimed  a Maori  king  for  them- 
selves, and  for  all  others  who  would  join 
them,  the  tribes  in  connexion  with  the  Bay, 
in  reply  to  a deputation  from  Waikato  to 
solicit  their  support  to  their  cause,  deter- 
mined to  have  no  sovereign  but  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  forthwith  proceeded  to  form  a 
^Council  for  the  restoration  of  the  Govern- 
ment -flag-staff  at  Kororarika.  After  much 
consultation,  this  was  concluded  to  be  carried 
out,  and  in  November  the  various  spars  for 
that  purpose  were  conveyed  with  much  cere- 
mony to  Kororarika,  the  whole  expense  to  be 
borne  by  themselves.  In  order  to  prevent  my 
disturbance  arising  from  the  assembly  of  so 
large  a body  of  natives,  the  chiefs  had  sentries 
placed  before  the  public-houses,  to  prevent 
any  of  their  people  entering.  After  two  or 
three  days,  the  whole  party  dispersed  without 
any  unpleasant  feeling.  This  last  circumstance 
I mention,  as  exhibiting  the  view  taken  by 
the  people  generally  of  the  introduction  of 
spirits,  and  casts  a severe  reflection  on  all 
parties  engaged  in  it. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  conviction 
of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a more  decided 
recognition  ofthe  Maori  race,  in  their  rela- 
tion as  subjects  to  the  British  Crown,  than  has 
yet  been  vouchsafed,  is  confined  to  those  who 
are  the  friends  of  Missionary  ac  lion.  It  is  not 
so.  Individuals  who  have  no  such  predilections 
have  the  same  impression.  We  quote  from 
one  work  of  this  character  (“  Hursthouse's 
New  Zealand  ”).  In  one  section  of  that  book, 
which  has  special  reference  to  further  efforts 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  natives,  we  find 
the  following  proposals — 

“(b.)  To  appoint  a leading  native  chief  as 
magistrate  and  assessor*  to  about  every  2000 
natives,  allowing  him  25Z.  a year,  with  a civil 
uniform ; and  to  take  stimulative  measures  to 
have  one  or  two  Maori  members  in  every 
northern  Provincial  Council,  and  three  or 
four  principal  chiefs  in  the  General  Assembly, 
giving  the  South  Island  one  or  two  more 
white  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a counterpoise. 

44  (f.)  And  further,  to  petition  the  Crown  to 
raise  and  pay  (say  from  the  Ngapuhi  and 
Waikato  tribes)  300  picked  natives  as  a sort 
of  rifle-armed  Irish  constabulary  force— one 
company  for  Auckland,  one  for  New  Ply- 
mouth, one  for  Wellington — inasmuch  as  it 
is  believed  by  the  humble  author  of  this  work 
that  such  a force  would  prove  an  admirable 
military  police ; one  capable,  too,  of  acting 
most  efficiently  with  the  Queen’s  troops  in 
the  field  ; and  that  such  a force  would  benefi- 
cially flatter  the  native  race,  and  (indirectly) 
propagate,  among  the  whole  body  of  the  abo- 
rigines, those  persona]  habits  of  cleanliness, 
domestic  economy,  order,  and  self-respect, 
which  would  conduce  to  longevity  and  in- 
crease of  population. 

“To  professional  philanthropists,  who  give 
away  no  money,  on  principle,  I would  hint, 
that  philanthropy  which  shuts  tbe  purse 
should  shut  the  mouth ; and  to  colonial  eco- 
nomists, who  do  the  state  cheese-paring,  that 
the  whole  expense  of  these  measures  (ex- 
cluding r.)  would  not  exceed  some  4000/.  a 
year;  that  7000/.  a year  is  set  aside  for  4 na- 
tive purposes’  by  the  civil  list;  that  the 
Maori  already  contributes  probably  a tenth 
of  the  colony’s  annual  revenue,  and  produces 
a tenth  of  the  colony’s  annual  exports ; and 
that  the  Maori  is  perhaps  as  profitable  an  ar- 
ticle to  invest  a little  money  in  as  short-horn 
or  merino. 

“To  those  who  say  you  cannot  change  the 
leopard’s  spots,  or  wash  the  negro  white,  I 
reply  that  I am  aware  of  the  fact ; but  recol- 
lecting what  the  Maori  was  a few  years 
since,  and  what  by  example  he  has  become , I 
say,  that  if  we  could  only  preserve  him  a while 
longer,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  give 
him  a fresh  lease  of  life,  to  increase  his  num- 
bers, and  to  see  him  become  a robust  cottager 
*nd  a hardy  yeoman— the  colony’s  wealth  in 
pence,  the  colony’s  strength  in  war.” 

* A Bill  first  passed  the  Legislature,  entitled 
“ A Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  native  districts,”  provides  for 
the  appointment  and  jurisdiction  of  native  aggres- 
sors. 


Thus  far  we  had  written,  when  despatches 
from  New  Zealand,  just  received,  and  of  great 
importance  as  affecting  all  the  questions 
which  we  have  touched  upon  in  this  article, 
have  been  placed  in  our  hands.  The  Session 
of  the  New-Zealand  legislature,  which  closed 
in  August  last,  has  been  mainly  occupied  by 
native  affairs,  native  bills  having  been  made 
the  question  of  the  Session.  It  was,  indeed, 
impossible  that  the  consideration  of  these 
points  could  be  deferred  any  longer,  legisla- 
tion having  become  urgently  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Governor  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  tribes  which  had  applied  to 
him  for  help  and  direction.  A system  of 
native  policy  has  therefore  been  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  but  the  new  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Governor  can  only  be  exercised 
with  the  consent  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
Executive  Council,  that  is,  the  responsible 
ministry.  The  representatives  of  the  one 
race  have  now,  therefore,  virtually  at  their 
disposal  the  interests  of  both,  and  the  per- 
missive bills,  just  parsed,  are  to  receive  ac- 
tion according  to  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  the  responsible  ministry  of  the  day,  a 
ministry  whose  retention  of  office  depends  on 
its  being  able  to  command  a majority  in  the 
houses  of  legislature.  Virtually,  as  we  read 
the  issue,  native  affairs  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Governor,  as  the  Queen’s  representa- 
tive, and  therefore  equally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  both  races,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  one  race  is  placed  in 
recognised  authority  over  the  over.  This 
great  change  was  not  made  without  opposi- 
tion, amongst  others  by  Mr.  Swanson,  to 
whose  work  on  New-Zealand  we  referred  in 
previous  articles.  In  a debate  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a report  and  address  to  the  Governor, 
praying  that  there  might  be  no  reduction  of 
the  military  force  in  the  colony,  upon  this, 
amongst  other  grounds,  that  the  islands  44  are 
inhabited  by  a warlike  race  of  natives,  con- 
siderably out-numbering  the  European  colo- 
nists,” the  hon.  member  urged — 

44  If  it  were  intended  to  take  from  the 
Govern  or  of  tbe  colony  all  power  and  con- 
trol over  the  management  of  native  affairs, 
and  if  it  were  intended  to  subject  tbe  native 
race  to  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a Go- 
vernment composed  exclusively  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  population,  then 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  amount  of 
force  might  be  necessary  for  tbe  due  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  properties  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s British-born  subjects  in  New  Zealand. 
But  if  it  were  intended  that  the  Governor  of 
the  colony  should  continue  to  retain  to  him- 
self the  administration  of  native  affairs,  then, 
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feeing  that  the  English  population  already 

amounted  to  50,000  souls he  believed 

that  it  would  be  a libel  on  the  justice  of  the 
British  Government— that  it  would  be  a libel 
on  the  ability,  prudence,  and  discretion  of 
Her  Majesty’s  representative— a libel  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  nativeinhabitants  of  the  country 
—and  a libel  on  the  manhood  of  the  colonists 
themselves — if  the  Council  deliberately  de- 
clared that  a ship  of  war  and  a thousand  men 
were  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  colony.” 

As  to  the  desirableness  of  this  alteration, 
there  exists  in  New  Zealand,  amongst  men  of 
long  experience,  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  natives,  a great  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  approve  of  it,  and  think  it 
sound  legislation  to  unite  the  Executive 
Council  with  the  Governor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  native  affairs : others,  on  the  con- 
trary, view  it  with  apprehension  as  a critical 
experiment.  We  shall  not  ourselves  express 
any  judgment  on  this  point ; but  we  de- 
sire to  reiterate  that  which  it  has  been  the 
one  object  of  this  article  to  express— the  great 
need  which  the  ministry  and  the  legislature 
of  New  Zealand  have  of  wise  caution  and 
and  undoubted  impartiality  in  the  delicate 
and  highly-responsible  position  in  which  they 
have  placed  themselves.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  enact  a noble  part,  and  fulfil 
all  the  expectations  of  their  friends;  but  a 
rash  and  incautious  procedure  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  results  the  most  calamitous. 

We  cannot  now  review  the  provisions  of 
the  Maori  Law  Bill : we  shall  hope  to  do  so 
in  a future  Number.  But  there  is  one  point 
which  we  cannot  view  without  disquietude — 
the  Bill  entitled  the  “ Native  Territorial 
Bights  Act.”  This  Act  empowers  the  Go- 
vernor, on  being  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  a 
native  title  to  land,  to  issue  a certificate  to 
that  effect.  Under  its  primd  facie  reading 
it  appears  intended  to  conform  native  titles; 
but  in  reality,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  affords 
opportunities  of  raising  questions  as  to  the 
validity  of  a title ; and  the  7th  clause  runs  as 
follows : “ Any  question  of,  or  affecting  the 
native  title  to,  or  neglect  of  occupancy  over, 
lands  comprised  in  any  such  certificate,  may 
be  determined  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Governor  in  Council  shall 
appoint.”  The  best  friends  of  the  Maori 
fear  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  bring  the 
natives  to  prove  their  titles  to  their  lands, 
with  a view  to  the  assumption  by  the  Crown 
of  such  lands  to  which  no  valid  native  title 
can  be  substantiated.  Now  we  consider  that 
the  treaty  of  Waitangi  assumed  the  validity  of 
native  titles,  and  that,  after  so  long  a period, 
to  institute  inquiries  such  as  are  contemplated 
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by  this  Bill  must  lead  to  interminable  con- 
fusion. This  Bill,  as  one  objected  to  by  tbs 
Governor,  has  been,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Constitution,  reserved  for  Her  Majesty’s 
sanction. 

“ During  a long  and  tedious  struggle  in 
turning  the  ferocious  and  cruel  tribes  of  New 
Zealand  from  heathenism  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Missionaries  laboured  strenuously 
to  make  their  converts  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Queen  ; the  converts  trusted  their  teachers; 
the  Christian  teachers  confided  in  the  integrity 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government ; and  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  with  a wise  and  paternal 
policy,  helped  on  the  good  work,  and  the 
fruit  lias  been  peace  and  quietness  between 
the  races.”  Shall  this  happy  process  of  amal- 
gamation be  continued  ? Has  not  the  treaty 
of  Waitangi  secured  sufficient  advantages  to 
the  European  ? Yes,  it  will  be  said ; but  the 
natives  are  becoming  more  sensible  to  the 
value  of  their  land,  and  more  indisposed  to 
part  with  it.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected,  and  constitutes  the  very 
self-adjusting  principle  which  is  requisite. 
They  will,  however,  we  doubt  not,  be  found 
willing  to  sell,  at  a higher  price  it  is  too 
true,  and  that  they  have  a right  to  expect,  as 
much  more  of  their  land  as  it  is  desirable  they 
should  part  with,  if  only  they  be  kindly  and 
judiciously  dealt  with.  Wbat  is  the  great 
want  of  colonial  New  Zealand  at  this  moment? 
Not  more  land,  but  more  labour.  The  great 
question  is,  how  to  supply  emigrant  capital 
with  emigrant  labour  ? “It  is  now  some  fif- 
teen years  since  New  Zealand  became  a colony, 
and  in  this  period  more  than  2,000,000  of 
people  have  emigrated  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States,  more  than  500,000  to  Ca- 
nada, more  than  500,000  to  Australia,  and 
fewer  than  50,000  to  New  Zealand.”  What 
is  wanting  is  an  element  that  will  be  attractive 
of  population.  The  Anglo-Maori  war  was 
not  attractive ; but  what  if,  through  some 
blundering  policy,  a war  of  races  were  re- 
kindled? would  that  help  forward  the  pro- 
spects of  New  Zealand  ? Let  there  be  peace 
and  quietude,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  will 
not  foil  to  visit  those  shores,  aud  the  wilderness 
be  peopled,  if  once  the  emigrant  be  assured 
that  in  the  Maori  he  shall  find  a friend,  and 
not  an  enemy. 

Let  it  only  still  continue  to  be  with  truth 
recorded  that  “ no  property  has  been  wrested 
from  the  native  owners,  that  no  laws  of  hu- 
manity or  justice  have  been  trampled  under 
foot,”  and  we  doubt  not  that,  with  God’s 
blessing,  the  bright  vision  will  be  realised, 
and  “New  Zealand  become  the  Britain  of 
Australasia.” 
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RECENT  INTELLIGENCE. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  QUEEN  ON  THE  INDIAN  CRISIS. 

The  following  important  Memorial  is  now  in  course  of  signature — 

“May  it  please. your  Majesty, 

“ We,  the  undersigned — Vice-Patron,  President, Vice-Presidents,  Friends 
and  Supporters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East — 
your  Majesty’s  most  humble  and  devoted  subjects,  approach  your  Majesty 
with  sentiments  of  profound  grief  at  the  late  mutiny  in  British  India,  in  whic 
numbers  of  your  Majesty’s  Christian  subjects  have  been  treacherously  mas- 
sacred by  infuriated  Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  and  the  national  honour  has 
been  outraged  and  insulted  by  the  barbarities  indicted  on  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

“ Recognising  in  these  events  the  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  your  Ma- 
jesty lately  appointed  a day  of  public  humiliation  ‘ to  obtain  His  pardon  for 
our  sins,  and  to  implore  His  blessing  and  assistance  on  our  arm9  for  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity.’ 

u Your  Memorialists  therefore  humbly  venture  to  bring  under  your  Ma- 
jesty’s consideration  some  things  in  the  system  of  Government  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  your  Majesty’s  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  which,  as  they  conceive, 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  duty  of  Christian  rulers. 

“ The  Government  of  India  has  professed  to  occupy  a position  of  neutrality 
between  the  Christian  and  false  religions.  Such  profession,  as  your  Memo- 
rialists believe,  dishonours  the  truth  of  God,  practically  discourages  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  and  is  inimical  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  natives. 
Especially  they  conceive  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  a right  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  Government  in  endeavouring  to  repress  those  anti-social  evils  which 
are  mainly  attributable  to  caste-distinctions,  public  indecency  in  idolatrous 
rites,  and  generally  to  a false  standard  of  morality— evils  which  have  been 
fearfully  exhibited  amidst  the  revolting  cruelties  of  the  present  rebellion,  and 
which  can  only  be  effectually  counteracted  by  recognising  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  the  basis  of  law  and  social  order. 

“ Your  Memoralists  also  humbly  submit  that  neutrality  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  practically  maintained  by  a Christian  Government  in  the  midst 
of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  institutions.  The  Government,  for  example, 
has  been  compelled  to  suppress  by  law,  certain  so-called  religious  practices, 
which  violated  the  laws  of  humanity  ; and,  while  ^professing  to  respect  false 
religions,  has  unavoidably  undermined  their  foundations  by  educational  and 
social  improvements.  Thus  your  Majesty’s  Government  has  presented  to  the 
people  of  India  a disingenuous  aspect,  and  has  exposed  itself*  to  the  charge, 
falsely  alleged  against  it  by  the  mutineers,  of  designing  to  make  them  Chris- 
tians by  fraud  or  coercion. 

“ Your  Memoralists  would  therefore  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  have 
jt  declared  to  the  Public  Authorities  in  the  East  Indies— 

“ 1.  That  the  existing  policy  will  be  no  longer  professed  or  maintained  ; 
but  that,  as  it  is  the  belief  of  your  Majesty  and  of  this  Christian  patiop 
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that  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  religion,  upon  an  intelligent  conviction 
of  its  truth,  will  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  natives  of  India,  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  Government  will  be  given  to  any  legitimate  mea- 
sures forfcbringing  that  religion  under  their  notice  and  investigation. 

" 2.  That  since  the  Government,  in  addition  to  maintaining  its  Own 
educational  establishments,  provides  grants-in-aid  to  all  other  schools 
which  provide'a  prescribed  amount  of  secular  knowledge,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  its  Educational  Despatch  of  July  19,  1854  ; 
the  Bible  will  be  introduced  into  the  system  of  education  in  all  the  Go- 
vernment schools  and  colleges,  as  the  only  standard  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  the  source  of  those  Christian  principles  upon  which  your  Majesty’s 
Government  is  to  be  conducted. 

“ 3.  That  any  connexion  which  may  still  subsist  between  the  Indian 
Government^  and  the  revenues  or  ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedan, 
Hindu,  or  other  false  religions,  shall  at  once  cease  and  determine. 

“ Your  Memorialists  humbly  suggest  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  be 
made  known  to  your  Majesty’s  Mohammedan  and  heathen  subjects,  that 
attendance  at  Government  schools  and  colleges  is,  and  will  be,  purely  volun- 
tary ; that  Christian  principles  forbid  the  employment  of  fraud,  bribery,  or 
coercion,  of  any  kind  whatever,  as  the  means  of  inducing  men  to  profess  the 
Christian  faith,  and  allow  to  every  man  the  free  exercise  of  his  choice  or  con- 
science in  religious  matters ; and  that,  in  conformity  with  these  principles, 
none  of  the  rites  or  usages  of  the  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  religions  will  be 
interfered  with,  unless  at  variance  with  humanity  or  public  decency. 

“ Finally,  your  Majesty’s  Memorialists  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  that 
there  can  be  no  fitter  time  for  inaugurating  these  changes  than  when  the 
armies  of  England  have  gained  a signal  triumph,  through  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  and  British  authority  in  India  appears  again  in  its  strength 
and  confidence, 

“ And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

NORTH  INDIA. 

Our  first  extract  is  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  Long,  dated  Calcutta, 
Oct.  22,  1857— 

“ Matters  here  are  returning  to  their  usual  course,  and  I trust  that  late 
events  will  teach  us,  in  our  Missions,  the  importance  of  attending  more  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses.  We  are  finding  in  Calcutta  that  very  little  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  highly-educated  b&bus : they  are  intensely  selfish. 
I find,  wherever  I go  in  the  villages,  they  are  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the 
wolfare  of  the  common  people,  whom  they  despise,  as  much  as  ever  one  of  the 
old  French  noblesse  did  any  of  the  canaille . We  do  not  need  so  much 
colleges  here  for  a few,  but  we  require  a system  of  education  which  will 
enable  the  masses  of  the  people  to  read  God’s  word. 

“ I am  pained  beyond  measure  to  see  ho  w our  efforts  at  preaching  and 
circulating  the  Bible  are  interfered  with  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  I 
go  to  a village,  and  find  so  few  can  read  at  all,  and,  of  that  few,  very  few  can 
read  intelligently : the  Brahmins  will  afford  no  aid  to  educate  the  common 
people. 

“We  hear  of  new  Missionaries  being  sent  out  to  India : I wish  we  heard 
more  of  native  agents  raised  up  in  the  country.  I have  got  a teacher  from 
Mr.  Bomwetsch’s  training-school,  on  twelve  rupees  a month.  Six  men  like 
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him  would  be  far  more  u9dful  in  a rural  district,  than  a young  Missionary  for 
his  first  seven  years  in  India.” 

The  following  affecting  passages  are  from  a communication  of  the  Rev.  C. 
T/lIoernle,  dated  Landour,  Himalaya  Hills,  Sept.  1857 — 

“ My  heart  is  bleeding  when  I think  of  the  melancholy  termination  of  this 
Mission,  the  scene  of  nineteen  years*  labour,  of  our  prayers,  our  fears,  and 
our  hopes.  The  thought  that  the  enemy  should,  after  all,  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  having  succeeded  in  devastating  this  garden  of  the  Lord,  planted  in 
the  midst  of  heathen  idolatry  and  Moslem  infidelity,  is  peculiarly  painful  to 
my  mind ; yet  our  trust  must  be  on  the  Lord,  and  His  sure  promises.  He 
has  permitted  this  calamity  to  befal  us,  and  who  dare  say  why  ? His  wisdom 
is  unsearchable,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out.  His  wrath  endureth  for  a 
moment,  but  His  lovingkindness  for  ever ; and  He  is  able  to  cause  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  and  life  to  come  from  death.  I cannot  make  up  ray 
miud  to  think  that  this  visitation,  just  as  it  is,  is  intended  to  result  in  the 
abolition  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  India,  or  the  termination  of  those  Missions 
that  have  been  trodden  down  by  the  enemies,  but  rather  that  it  is  a process 
‘per  crucem  ad  lucemf  or,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  Himself  expressed  it  in  John 
xii.24,  “ Except  a corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.** 

“ It  is  a matter  of  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Lord  that  our  native  Christians  have 
managed,  though  with  difficulty,  to  escape  into  the  fort  (at  Agra), and  thus  to  save 
their  lives ; but  many  of  them  arc  in  great  distress.  They  have  not  only  lost 
all  their  earthly  property,  but  the  majority  also  the  means  of  subsistence,  at 
least  for  the  present  For  them  this  crisis  is  a severe  trial  of  faith,  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  they  have  had  to  undergo ; and  oh,  may  their  faith  come  out 
of  the  fire  as  gold  tried  and  purified  by  fire ! I am  thankful  to  add,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  two  men  who  are  said  to  have  denied  Christ,  all  have -stood 
fast  in  the  midst  of  their  danger  by  the  enemies.  They  were  entirely  on 
our  side,  ready  to  live  with  us  and  to  die  with  us.  This  will  appear  from 
the  following  copy  of  a letter  which  I received  from  ope  of  those  Christians 
after  the  first  alarm  at  Agra.  I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating its  contents,  as  I am  sure  the  spirit  of  faithful  reliance  on  the  Lord 
and  His  word  under  their  trial,  which  the  writer  shows,  will  rejoice  the  Com- 
mittee, as  it  did  me — 

“‘The  Lord,  inHis  great  mercy,  has  saved  us  all  until  now,  but  the  Mussul- 
mans are  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cut  us  up.  Last  Sunday  we  had 
no  divine  service : we  were  anxiously  waiting  for  Mr.  F.,  who  was  to  admini- 
ster the  Lord’s  supper  to  us ; but  instead  of  him,  news  came,  ‘ No  service : fly 
for  your  lives:  guard  and  save  yourselves.*  Wo  then  took  refuge  in  the 
Press.  For  three  days  we  had  no  work.  During  the  day  we  went  to  our 
houses,  but  at  night  we  stayed  with  our  families  at  the  Press.  Mr.  Longden 
having  procured  arms  for  us  from  the  magazine,  we  have  armed  4 ourselves, 
and  keep  a regular  guard  over  the  place.  Horrible  rumours  sometimes  quite 
discourage  us,  but  our  hope  is  in  the  Lord ; and  when  we  take  up  our  Bibles, 
and  read  in  them,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  we  find  great  consolation  and  rest 
for  our  alarmed  minds.  The  Mussulmans  tell  us,  the  jiliad  (religious  war) 
is  now  commenced  : they  are  gnashing  their  teeth  at  the  Chris tiaos,  wishing 
to  abolish  Christianity  from  the  face  of  India.  Some  of  them  said,  in  our 
presence,  ‘ We  shall  hang  your  Padres  first,  and  then  kill  you  all.*  But  they 
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cannot  do  this.  The  Roman  emperors  wished  the  same,  and  they  persecuted 
the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  very  much ; but  they  never  gained  their 
object,  much  less  will  the  Mohammedans  now.  Christianity,  being  the  only 
true  religion,  has  its  roots  firm,  and  the  enemies  dare  not  pluck  them  up. 
Kind  Father,  do  not  forget  your  flock  before  the  throne  of  grace.  Never 
take  rest  until  the  enemies  are  put  to  shame  and  confusion.  Do  what  Moses 
did  when  the  Israelites  were  fighting  with  the  Amalekites — lift  up  your  hands 
for  us. 

“‘Two  persons  who  have  escaped  from  Delhi — Rustam’s  son-in-law  and  an 
East-Indian  Christian— are  now  with  us,  but  the  latter  only  came  away  on  the 
denial  of  his  faith.  Oh,  unhappy  man  ! He  has  saved  his  body  but  destroyed 
his  soul.  Christ  says,  “ Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I 
deny  before  my  Father  and  the  holy  angels.”  The  present  trial  has,  if  I am 
not  mistaken,  proved  the  faith  of  your  flock.  We  are  ready,  if  necessary,  to  give 
up  our  souls  for  our  Lord.  Oh,  may  He  grant  us  mercy  that  we  may  live  for 
Him  and  die  for  Him !’ 

“ This  letter  shows  that  there  was  not  only  nothing  to  fear  from  these  poor 
Christians ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  Gospel  had  a free  access  to  the 
natives — had  its  spread  and  knowledge  among  them  been  more  favoured  by 
the  Government — the  present  crisis  might  have  been  avoided.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact,  that  our  two  catechists  have  been  able  to  hold  out  at  their  out-post, 
Runcotta,  amidst  all  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  being  nobly  treated 
and  protected  by  the  Hindu  zemindars.  This  shows  that  their  work  of  faith 
and  love  among  those  villagers  was  not  in  vain,  but  that  it  will  bear  its  fruits 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  have  been  all  along  their 
great  and  constant  opponents. 

“ In  the  midst  of  these  present  disturbances,  when  our  prospect  for  the 
future  is  beset  with  dark  clouds,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a ray  of  light,  if  ever  so 
small.  Thus  I had  the  pleasure  to  instruct  and  prepare  two  persons  for  holy 
baptism,  a Hindu  man  and  a Mohammedan  woman.  The  latter  was  bap- 
tized on  the  12th  of  August.  She  has  been  acquainted  with  the  way  of  sal- 
vation and  Christian  people  for  some  time,  and  quite  evinced  in  her  mind  that 
she  can  only  be  saved  by  faith  in  Him  who  came  into  this  world  to  save  sin- 
ners ; but  for  some  cause  she  had  deferred  to  make  a confession,  and  to  re- 
ceive baptism.  The  present  calamities,  however,  in  the  country,  showing  her 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  all  the  things  of  this  world,  roused  her  to 
a senso  of  her  duty  with  regard  to  her  immortal  soul,  and  she  at  once  made 
up  her  mind  to  enter  into  the  sheepfold  of  Christ  ere  it  be  too  late.  She  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  sincere,  and  I trust  will  conduct  herself  worthy  her  calling. 
Her  Christian  name  is  Maria. 

“The  man  is  a young  Brahmin,  of  about  twenty-four  years  old.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity  a year  or  two  ago,  when  at  Jullandhur,  in  the 
service  of  a Christian  officer.  He  had  read  a good  deal  of  the  New  Testament 
before  he  came  to  me,  and  has  now  gone  through  a regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  chief  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  As  he  appeared  sincere,  and 
anxious  to  make  a confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  his  Saviour,  I baptized 
him  on  the  6th  instant.  May  the  Lord  give  him  strength  and  grace  to  walk 
as  a faithful  disciple  and  soldier  of  Christ,  fighting  manfully  under  the  banner 
of  the  cfoss  against  Satan,  the  world,  and  the  flesh ; and  may,  ere  long, 
many  more  of  his  benighted  countrymen  imitate  his  example ! And  I con- 
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fidently  hope  the  present  crisis  will  tend  towards  breaking  down  the  bul- 
warks of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  building  up  the  temple  of  Christ.” 

An  extract  from  the  journal  of  a native  catechist  in  the  itinerating  district 
of  North  TinneveUy  is  highly  instructive  at  the  present  crisis.  It  is  dated 
April  1,  1857,  about  six  weeks  before  the  first  outbreak  at  Mfrut,  and 
while  the  uneasiness  about  the  cartridges  was  already  developing  itself. 

“ During  the  day  I spoke  to  several  people  who  came  to  my  tent.  One  of 
the  people  asked  me  what  would  we  do  if  we  could  not  succeed  in  getting 
any  converts  for  ten  years.  I told  him  we  could  do  nothing  but  go  on  preach  • 
ing,  leaving  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  asked  me  again,  1 Would  not 
the  Government  send  their  army  and  destroy  us  for  not  having  listened  to 
the  Missionaries,  and  embraced  the  Yetham  (Christianity).  I told  him  they 
would  do  no  such  thing ; adding,  ‘ There  is  One  whom  we  preach  to  them,  who 
would,  at  the  last  day,  summon  them  all  to  His  tribunal,  and  ask  them  to 
account  for  their  neglect  of  His  invitation,  through  His  word  and  servants, 
and  inflict  on  them  eternal  punishment.’  ” 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Leupolt,  in  a letter  to  a private  friend,  writes  from  Benares, 
Sept.  17,  1857— 

“ Our  Missionary  prospects  appear  at  present  gloomy.  I thought  that  now 
was  the  time  that  native  Christians  would  be  appreciated.  They  have  suf- 
fered with  us.  At  Futtegurh  nineteen  were  killed  for  refusing  to  turn  Mus- 
sulmans, and  join  the  enemy  at  Bareilly  and  Shahjahanabad : a large  number 
were  murdered  in  the  churches  for  the  same  cause.  They  were  forming  a com- 
pany of  native  Christians,  but  the  order  was  issued  to  disband  them;  and  1 was 
told  to  tell  our  people  to  mix  with  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  and  be  very  quiet, 
else  there  would  be  danger  of  their  being  dismissed  from  the  new  police  corps. 
I told  you  that  Solomon  had  become  a Jemadar  (sergeant  of  police) : some 
thirty-five  native  Christians  have  all  joined.  They  are  very  much  liked  by 
their  officers  for  their  spirit,  obedience,  and  good  conduct.  But  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  dismissed  even  from  the  police  corps,  because  they  are  Christians . 
As  the  army,  the  courts,  and  police  will  be  thrown  open  to  them,  one  of 
our  cares — and  a great  one— will  be  removed ; i.e.  of  providing  for  them  such 
places  where  they  can  earn  a livelihood.  The  general  feeling  towards  our 
Christians,  thank  God ! is  in  our  favour,  and  the  people  have  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing a company  raised  of  native-Christian  officials ; and  others  would  rejoice 
in  seeing  a large  party  of  the  police  composed  of  them.  The  time  will 
come  when  all  this  will  be  accomplished.  Let  us  wait  patiently. 

“Oct.  21 — We  are  all  quiet  here.  The  whole  of  North  India  is  disor- 
ganized. The  natives  all  believed  our  raj  (rule)  was  gone.  I say  all,  even 
those  who  wished  the  contrary.  We  jiavo  nearly  a famine.  I am  still  help- 
ing in  the  Commissariat  department,  and  have  just  sent  off  a thousand 
blankets.” 

We  take  from  the  December  Number  of  the  London  Missionary  Society’s 
Magazine  an  important  extract  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  James  Kennedy  of 
Benares,  September  22. 

“ Whenever  it  has  been  practicable  I have  gone  to  the  Central  School,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  were  successive  days  when  the 
school  was  shut  up,  and  there  were  other  days  when  I thought  it  prudent  to 
remain  at  home ; but  for  some  time  now,  the  work  in  the  school  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  little  interruption.  We  Missionaries  are  the  only  Europeans  who 
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have  ventured  into  the  city  unarmed  for  the  past  four  months.  Officials  have 
gone  generally  with  loaded  revolvers,  and  escorted,  while  Missionaries  have 
gone  often  to  their  schools  without  a weapon  of  any  description.  We  have  been 
sometimes  strongly  counselled  either  to  go  armed  or  not  go  at  all ; but  I be- 
lieve we  all  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  appearing  in  so  new  a character,  and 
our  confidence  so  far  has  been  well  judged.  Not  a finger  has  been  raised  to 
touch  us,  though  the  people  have  now  and  then  stared  at  us  with  astonishment, 
as  wondering  at  our  temerity.  At  all  times  many  natives  go  about  armed? 
and  during  the  late  alarms  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased ; so  that  if 
they  had  any  peculiar  hatred  of  us,  they  had  us  entirely  in  their  power.” 

The  following  extract  is  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  A.  Medland,  dated  Oct.  30. 

“ I enclose  a verbatim  copy  of  a letter  I received,  a few  days  after  the  out- 
break, from  Joseph,  my  catechist,  whilst  in  concealment.*  He  accompanied 
me  when  we  fled  from  the  Mission  Church.  Discovering  that  he  was  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  my  horse,  I directed  him  to  follow  as  he  best  could  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Mistaking  my  direction,  I 
suppose,  he  shortly  after  endeavoured  to  return  to  the  city,  and  unfortunately 
met  with  the  sad  treatment  he  has  himself  described.  His  exclamation,  ‘ The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away/  was  made  under  very  peculiar  and 
trying  circumstances.  He  then  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  the  whole  of  his 
little  property,  amounting  to  between  400  and  500  rs.,  had  been  destroyed,  and 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  father.  The  young  man  who 
sheltered  him  so  nobly  was  a Brahmin  youth  of  our  first  class.  I had  always 
considered  Joseph  as  a promising  young  man,  and  a sincere  and  consistent 
Christian.  This  trial  of  his  faith  has  greatly  confirmed  my  former  opinion 
of  him. 

“ ‘ Reverend  Sir— It  had  been  much  better  if  I went  with  you,  because  as 
I was  going  through  the  Lai  Kutu  Bazaar,  I saw  that  the  Sepoys  were  firing 
at  the  Begum’s  bridge,  therefore  I turned  to  the  left  and  ran  away  very  iaat- 
In  the  way  I met  with  two  villagers,  who  were  coming  from  a certain  village. 
They  said,  " Don’t  go  to  the  city,  but  let  us  goto  Abdullepur.”  I said,  “ No, 
I will  go  to  the  city.”  When  I came  to  the  little  village  which  is  near  the 
Shahpeer  Darwdzd  (gate),  although  I had  disguised  myself,  yet  people 
recognised  me,  and  one  of  them  said,  €t  Oh  ! he  is  a Ohristian  : kill  him.”  I 
could  not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  although  it  was  the  very  moment  of 
my  death.  I said,  “ I am  a Christian,  but  don’t  beat  me  or  kill  me.”  . One 
of  them  gave  me  a very  severe  blow  with  his  lathee  (a  thick  stick  or  kind  of 
club).  After  this  they  ran  towards  me,  and  began  to  beat  me.  I don’t  know 
how  many  there  were  who  beat  me,  and  when  they  perfectly  killed  me,  as 
they  thought,  they  went  away.  When  I received  the  last  and  severe  blow, 
which  I thought  would  be  fatal,  I fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed,  “ O Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  recei  ve  my  spirit : I commit  it  into  thy  hands.”  For  some  time 
I remained  half  dead,  and,  after  a little  while,  I heard  a voice  of  a man,  who 
said,  " Throw  the  dead  man  away,”  but  no  person  came  to  me.  When  I 
came  to  myself,  I got  up  and  ran  away.  They  ran  after  me,  again  saying, 
“ He  is  still  living  : kill  him  !”  They  could  not  catch  me.  I did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  where  to  go.  At  last  I went  to  Deghee  village.  When  I 

* Vide  **  Recent  Intelligence,”  vol.  xxviii.  p.  205. 
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reached  there,  people  recognised  me  (we  had  preached  there  a week  or  ten 
days  previously),  and  ran  after  me,  but  1 went  out  of  their  reach.  After  this 
I went  to  the  jungle,  and  concealed  myself  under  bushes,  where  1 remained 
all  the  night.  Very  early  in  tie  morning  I got  up,  and  came  in  the  city 
where  I saw  that  the  kathee  (my  house)  and  bungalow  were  burnt  to  ashes. 
I said,  “It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good  : the  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  : His  name  be  blessed.” 

u 1 1 did  not  find  any  of  the  servants  there  save  Kullu  Sing  (a  teacher  in 
the  school).  He  took  me  to  his  house,  but  his  father  did  not  like  to  let  me 
stay  there;  therefore  I sent  for  Mahespershad  (a  schoolboy);  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  me  he  came  and  took  me  to  his  house,  and  gave  me  every  satisfac- 
tion. Please  tell  Mariann  (his  wife)  that  now  I am  better  she  should  not  be 
troubled,  but  rather  pray. 

“ { I remain,  Sir,  your's  most  obediently, 

Joseph. 

u * P.S. — Mahespershad  sends  his  salaam  to  you/ 

“ In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  I sent  word  to  Joseph  to  remain  where  he  was 
until  he  was  strong  enough,  and  he  considered  that  he  could  safely  attempt  to 
return  to  me.  A few  days  after,  he  made  his  appearance,  disguised  in  such 
a manner  that  at  first  1 could  not  recognise  him.’7 

NEW  KINGS. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  “ North- China  Herald”  Oct.  10,  1857,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest. 

“It  is  almost  a twelvemonth  since  authentic  news  from  Nanking  reached 
Shanghai,  of  the  death  of  the  eastern  and  northern  kings,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  porcelain  tower.  The  convulsions  that  issued  in  those  events  it 
was  expected  by  some  would  lead  to  the  downfall  of  Hung  Siutsiuen,  and  the 
so-called  Tae-Ping  dynasty.  At  present  such  expectations  do  not  seem  likely 
to  be  realized. 

“ Three  facts  may  be  stated  which  go  to  show  that  the  revolutionists  aro 
strong,  and  that  their  power  and  dominion  are  on  the  increase. 

“ In  the  first  place,  two  new  kings  have  been  inaugurated  by  Hung  Siutsiuen. 
In  the  original  organization,  as  it  burst  forth  complete  in  Kw^ngsi  more  than 
seven  years  ago,  there  were,  it  will  be  recollected,  six  kings.  Besides  the  chief, 
styled  the  Celestial  King,  there  were  the  eastern,  the  western,  the  southern, 
the  northern,  and  the  assistant  kings.  Two  of  these— the  western  and  southern 
—fell  in  battle  before  the  insurgents  reached  Nanking : other  two,  the  impious 
Y£ng  Siutsing,  the  eastern  king,  and  the  northern  king,  both  perished  last 
year  ; leaving  only  the  first  and  the  last.  And  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
last  was  greatly  dissatisfied,  and  there  have  been  many  reports  of  his  aliena- 
tion from  the  insurgent  body.  All  these  reports  are  of  doubtful  authority, 
and  are  most  likely  false. 

“ For,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  assistant  king, 
Shih  Tah-kAi,  is  in  the  field,  and  carrying  on  the  war  with  a high  hand.  Ho 
is,  it  appears,  generalissimo,  and  has  it  in  charge  to  subdue  the  whole  empire, 
and  has  orders  from  Hung  Siutsiuen  to  keep  the  field  till  this  entire  work 
shall  have  been  achieved. 

“ A third  fact  is,  that,  while  the  imperialists  are  short  of  provisions,  the  in- 
surgents have  grain  in  large  supplies.  When  the  city  of  Kuyung  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  insurgents,  some  three  months  ago,  krge  stores  of  grain  were 
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left  behind,  and  also  a considerable  amount  of  silver.  It  is  known,  also,  that 
during  the  last  year,  immense  quantities  of  rice  have  been  brought  to  the  in- 
surgents, at  Nanking  and  elsewhere,  from  the  two  provinces  of  Hupeh  and 
Hun&n. 

“ These,  and  other  facts  of  like  tenor,  augur  but  ill  sucoess  to  the  emperor’s 
forces,  as  also  to  his  throne. 

“ The  new  kings  are  both  Kwdngsi  men,  of  tried  character  and  of  high  re- 
pute. They  are  chief  ministers  of  state.  One  is  styled  Ng&n  wdng,  ‘ King 
of  tranquillity,’  or  the  tranquillizing  prince ; the  other  is  Fuh  wang,  i King 
of  felicity,’  or  the  felicitating  prince.  These  two,  it  would  seem,  are  to  be 
Hung  Siutsiuen’s  right  and  left-hand  men — the  one  to  aid  him  in  giving 
tranquillity  to  all  people,  and  the  other  in  the  no  less  noble  work  of  securing 
to  them  felicity. 

“ ‘ Bright  prospects  1’  some  gentle  reader  may  exclaim,  and  quietly  ask  for 
the  authority  on  which  all  this  is  narrated.  In  answer,  it  is  to  be  stated,  oar 
information  rests  on  the  authority  of  ‘ popular  reports,’  oozing  out  from 
official  quarters,  and  hence  may  be  accepted  as  most  worthy  of  confidence.” 

ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  Sunday,  December  29,  Messrs.  Elias  Champion,  Ludwig  Hofer,  Charles 
C.  Arthur,  George  Smith,  and  John  H.  Wilkinson,  were  admitted  to  Dea- 
cons’ Orders,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall. 

EMBARKATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

China  Mission . 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Collins  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  November  8, 
1857,  on  board  the  “ Excelsior,”  for  Shanghae. 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Motile  embarked  at  Southampton,  December  20,  1857, 
on  board  the  steamer  “ Pera,’’  for  Hong- Kong. 

West- Africa  Mission, 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  and  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Caiger,  and  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Gittens,  and  Oberley,  embarked  at  Plymouth,  October  24, 1857,  for 
Sierra  Leone,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  November. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  and  Mrs.  Ehemann,  and  Messrs.  Black,  Knodler,  Bockst&tt, 
and  Miss  Hehlen,  embarked  at  Plymouth,  November  20,  on  board  the 
“ Etbiope,”  for  Sierra  Leone. 

Yoruba  Mission. 

The  Rev.  D.  and  Mrs.  Hinderer  embarked  at  Plymouth,  October  24,  1857, 
on  board  the  “ Candace,”  for  Lagos. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  and  Mrs.  Maser,  and  Messrs.  W.  Green  and  Abbega,  em- 
barked at  Plymouth,  Nov.  26,  on  board  the"  Ethiope,”  for  Lagos. 

RETURN  HOME  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Rev.  C.  and  Mrs.  Reuther,  after  their  providential  escapes  from  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  mutineers  ( vide  “ Church  Missionary  Record,”  Recent 
Intelligence,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  241,  242,  277),  arrived  safely  at  Calcutta,  where 
they  embarked  in  August  last,  and  arrived  in  London  on  December  12. 

Mr.  W.  Kirkham  left  Lagos  in  October  last,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on 
November  11. 

The  Rev.  G.  English  left  Madras  in  September  last,  and  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth on  December  9. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens  embarked  at  Galle,  Ceylon,  in  the  monthly  steamer 
of  November,  and  arrived  at  Southampton  on  December  9. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  ON  THE  INDIAN  CRISIS. 

A Special  Meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  on  the  Indian  Crisii 
was  held  in  the  large  room,  Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  January  12th;  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Yice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

Prayer  having  been  offered,  and  Isaiah  xxvi.  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Knight, 
the  Meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman.  The  Rev.  H.  Venn  then  read 
the  following  statement : — 

“ The  Committee  lay  before  this  Special  Meeting,  a brief  statement  of  the 
measures  which  they  have  already  adopted  in  reference  to  the  Crisis  in  India, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  they  propose  to  adopt,  when  that  land,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  shall  have  been  restored  to  tranquillity. 

“ When  tidings  of  the  revolt  first  reached  England,  a few  voices  denounced 
Missions  as  one  of  its  causes.  But  these  voices  have  been  silenced  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal,  pronounced  by  statesmen,  by  public  journals, 
and  by  the  best-informed  classes  of  society.  As  each  successive  mail  brought 
its  direfnl  accounts  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  calamity,  a solemn  impres- 
sion pervaded  the  national  mind  of  England  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  the 
visitation,  and  that  His  voice  called  us  to  consider  our  ways  in  respect  of  our 
Christian  responsibilties  towards  that  benighted  land.  On  the  approach,  there- 
fore, of  the  day  of  public  humiliation  appointed  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty [October  7,  1857],  the  Committee  ventured  to  put  forth  an  address  on 
the  Christian  aspect  of  the  Indian  crisis.  Having  had  the  largest  share  in  the 
efforts  hitherto  made  for  evangelizing  India,  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
obstructions  which  impede  the  attainment  of  their  object.  These  obstructions 
have  partly  arisen  from  the  course  of  Government,  partly  from  the  apathy 
of  the  church.  An  overwhelming  national  calamity  has  now  awakened  the 
church,  and  has  made  ‘ India’  a great  national  question,  not  a mere  problem 
for  statesmen  or  military  commanders ; and  Christian  men  must  not  shrink 
from  sharing  the  responsibility  imposed  by  the  British  Constitution  upon  all 
good  citizens,  of  the  faults  or  shortcomings  of  the  Government. 

“The  views  of  the  Committee  on  the  Christian  duty  of  the  Government  of 
India  have  been  embodied  in  a Memorial  to  the  Queen,*  and  in  an  accompanying 
explanatory  statement.  They  do  not  propose  that  Memorial  for  adoption  to  the 
present  Meeting ; for  they  conceive  that  its  weight  will  depend  upon  the  well-con- 
sidered judgment  of  each  person  who  signs  it.  They  trust,  also,  that  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  Missions  throughout  the  country  will  study  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  by  communications  with  their  repre- 
sentatives, help  to  secure  a more  Christian  policy  in  the  future  government  of 
British  India. 

“ The  Committee,  having  thus  dealt  with  the  more  general  question  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India,  address  themselves  to  the 
duties  belonging  to  their  more  special  province  of  Missionary  agency. 


* Vide  p.  1. 
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r “ They  entertain,  in  common  with  the  conductors  of  all  other  Missionary 
Societies,  the  solemn  conviction  that  God  has  called  the  Christian  church,  by 
His  late  dispensations,  to  new  and  greatly-enlarged  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  India,  and  has  opened  a wider  door  than  ever  for  its  accomplishment. 

“ Yet  here  the  Committee  feel  bound  to  notice  an  inquiry,  which  has  been 
sometimes  made  with  no  friendly  intentions,  What  success liave  Indian  Missions 
as  yet  achieved  ? Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
notice  this  inquiry.  But  every  question  connected  with  India  must  now  be 
sifted  to  the  bottom ; and  therefore  those  who  desire  to  be  fully  informed 
upon  this  point  are  referred  to  two  pamphlets,  entitled,  ‘The'  Results  of  Mis- 
sionary Labours  in  India/  and  ‘The  Statistics  of  Missions  in  India,’  com- 
piled in  1852  by  Mr.  Mullens,*  an  experienced  and  able  Missionary  in 
Calcutta,  published  on  the  spot,  and  subjected  to  the  cartful  revision  of  a 
Missionary  Conference. 

“ The  Committee  will  quote  but  one  sentence  of  these  documents : ‘ A com- 
plete, inquiry  into  the  statistics  of  Christian  Missions  in  Hindustan  exhibits 
those  Missions  as  occupying  a higher  position,  and  as  being  blessed  with 
larger  fruits,  than  previous  researches  had  ever  before  shown,  or  their  warmest 
friends  had  ever  anticipated.’f 

“The  Annual  Reports  of  this  Society  have  borne  frequent  testimony  to  the 
genuine  Christian  character  of  the  native  converts.  But  the  present  crisis  has 
not  only  brought  out  their  character,  and  tested  their  fidelity,  but  it  has 
also  exhibited  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  even  by  their  uncon- 
verted countrymen.  The  largest  body  of  native  converts  are  in  South  India,  and 
they,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  nobly  professed  their  loyalty,  and 
offered  their  aid  to  the  Governor  of  Madras  in  any  way  in  which  their  agency 
could  be  employed  at  this  crisis.  The  native  Christians  of  Kishnagurh,  in 
Bengal,  exhibited  the  same  spirit.  In  the  North-west  Provinces  there  were, 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  between  2000  and  3000  native  Christians,  con- 
nected with  different  Missionary  Societies,  scattered  in  various  stations  ; and, 
to  the  praise  of  God’s  grace,  it  is  reported  that,  as  a body,  they  have  stood 
firm  to  their  God,  and  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  They  have  shared, 
everywhere,  the  same  losses  and  the  same  sufferings,  even  to  martyrdom, 
with  European  Christians.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  that  more  than  a 
few  individuals  amongst  them  have  been  induced  by  fear  to  renounce  their 
Christian  religion  ; while  at  Bareilly  and  Futtehghur  100  are  said  to  have  pe- 
rished with  the  Europeans.  At  Delhi,  a native  preacher,  Waylay  at  Ali,  a 
Mohammedan  convert,  suffered  nobly  for  Christ  under  a cruel  death.  At 
Amritsar  a native  pastor,  Daoud,  a converted  Sikh,  was  living  in  the  midst  of 
an  excited  population,  who  abused  the  native  Christians,  and  warned  them 
that  their  days  were  numbered.  Upon  his  being  invited  to  remove  to  a 
place  of  safety,  he  magnanimously  replied  that  he  would  rather  die  in  bis 
house  than  flee,  as  he  daily  exhorted  the  people  not  to  fear  them  who  can  kilj 
the  body,  but  to  fear  God.  At  Allahabad  a native  preacher,  Gopenath  Nundy, 
the  companion  of  Ensign  Cheek,  endured  cruel  torments  with  unshaken  fide- 
lity, sustaining  himself  by  repeating  the  verses,  ‘ Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 


* Published  also  in  London  by  W.  H.  Dalton,  CocVspur  Street.  One  Shilling'  each. 
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falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad : for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven : for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you/  (Matt, 
v.  11, 12.)  In  other  districts,  where  the  converts  were  not  exposed  to  the  rage 
of  mutineers,  they  found  protection  with  their  heathen  countrymen.  Two 
catechists  of  this  Society  were  located  in  a village  twelve  miles  from  Benares, 
in  the  midst  of  a heathen  population.  When  the  whole  surrounding  country 
was  scoured  by  plunderers  and  murderers,  the  Missionaries  at  Benares  in- 
vited those  two  catechists  to  come  to  them  for  safety.  But  the  villagers  remon- 
strated agaiast  their  leaving,  and  pledged  themselves  to  their  defence ; and 
they  have  continued  their  peaceful  labours  throughout  the  revolt  At  Gor- 
ruckpur  this  Society  has  a Christian  village  comprising  200  native  Christians 
with  a church  and  schools.  The  Government  thought  it  right,  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  Oude,  to  remove  all  the  Europeans  and  the  treasure  to  other  stations. 
A Hindu  rajah  came  forward  and  guaranteed  the  protection  and  safe  custody 
of  the  Christian  village,  and  of  all  the  Mission  property:  a written  list  was 
signed  by  himself,  and  given  to  the  Missionary  upon  his  departure,  that  all  might 
be  delivered  up  again  safely  when  all  the  troubles  should  be  over.  The  station 
at  Gorruckpur  was  immediately  occupied  by  Oude  mutineers,  and  the  green 
flag  unfurled  upon  the  Residency,  but  all  has  been  peace  in  the  Christian  vil- 
lage, by  the  latest  accounts. 

“The  fidelity  of  the  native  Christians  has  given  them  a new  position  also 
in  the  sight  of  Europeans  in  India.  Their  help  has  been  earnestly  sought  by 
those  who  had  been  deserted  by  their  heathen  attendants  in  their  hour  of 
need.  The  local  authorities  at  Benares  and  Agra  have  invited  them  to  enlist 
as  policemen/and  as  gunners ; and  in  the  Punjab  a Commissioner  has  thrown 
open  the  public  service  in  his  department  to  any  who  may  be  qualified  for 
admission. 

“ Such  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  native  Christianity  are  encouraging,  if 
viewed  only  as  the  results  of  past  Missionary  labour.  That  a large  proportion 
of  the  converts  are  infirm  and]  immature  Christians  is  confessed  by  all.  But 
many  bright  exceptions  there  are ; and  these  are  the  staple  from  which  native 
teachers  may  be  obtained.  The  hopes  of  Missions  centre  in  native  agency, 
under  European  superintendence ; and  now  the  quality  of  such  an  agency 
may  be  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

“The  Committee  have  reason  to  thank  God  that,  though  much  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  has  been  destroyed,  not  one  of  their  Missionaries  has 
perished.  They  sympathize  with  their  elder  sister,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  in  the  loss  of  her  valued  sons ; and  with  other  Societies 
so  afflicted.  They  admire  the  faith  in  which  those  bereaved  Societies  have 
appealed  for  fresh  candidates  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead ; but  in  their  own 
case  they  trust  that  motives  of  gratitude  to  the  God  w«ho  has  preserved  the 
lives  of  their  brethren,  may  also  prevail  for  the  increase  of  their  ranks. 

u When  to  the  prospects  abroad  is  added  the  consideration  of  the  present 
awakened  zeal  of  the  Church  at  home  in  favour  of  Indian  Missions,  a ground 
is  laid  for  bright  anticipations  of  future  results,  if  only  the  adequate  means 
he  supplied  for  enlarged  Missionary  operations.  The  Committee  have 
ventured,  therefore,  to  put  forth  an  appeal  for  increased  contributions,  and  to 
summon  this  Special  Meeting.  And  now,  on  the  present  solemn  and  im- 
portant occasion,  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  presence  of  Christ,  promised 
specially  to  the  Missionary  exertions  of  His  Church,  they  state  their  belief  that 
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the  time  is  come  when  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  of  India  may  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Christians  of  Europe  and  America  as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at, 
or  at  least  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  laying  out  all  future  plans  of  operation. 

“ Hitherto  the  efforts  of  Christendon  on  behalf  of  India  have  been  few  and 
feeble.  There  is  not  more  than  one  European  Missionary  to  half  a million  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  vast  tracts  of  country,  comprising  many  millions  of  souls, 
have  never  heard  the  sound  of  the  gospel ; and  not  one  in  a thousand  of  India’s 
sons  and  daughters  has  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ. 

“ The  Committee  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  more  than  twenty  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  Europe  and  America  have  directed  their  efforts  to  India. 
The  Lord  has  given  spiritual  blessings  to  all;  thus  owning  their  labourers  as 
sent  forth  by  Himself.  Though  each  Society  may  follow  its  own  form  of 
discipline,  each  presents  to  the  natives,  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  one  com- 
mon salvation.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  native  mind  in  recognising  the 
essential  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  under  the  strong  contrast  and  the 
essential  difference  between  the  true  and  false  religions.  The  future  of  the 
native  church  may  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls.  Let  the  preaching  of  the  faith  of  Christ  throughout  all  India  be  but 
the  first  great  object.  Let  it  be  entered  upon  with  renewed  vigour  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  Christian  sympathy,  by 
all  Protestant  and  Evangelical  Christians,  as  the  special  work  of  this  day  and 
generation. 

“ With  this  end  in  view,  the  Committee  will  anxiously  consider  how  they 
may  best  dispense  the  additional  means  which  may  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 
They  will  review  the  map  of  Indian  Missions,  both  in  reference  to  the  labours 
of  other  Societies,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  most  influential  races,  and  the 
most  commanding  situations  of  India.  All  will,  however,  depend,  under 
God,  upon  the  response  which  the  friends  of  the  Society  will  make  to  this 
appeal  towards  the  realization  of  these  blessed  prospects. 

“ On  the  present  occasion,  tne  Committee  will  refer  only  to  the  North-west 
Provinces  as  the  disturbed  districts  of  India.  Many  stations  in  these  districts 
need  immediate  help.  Gorruckpur,  on  the  confines  of  Oude ; Bhagulpur,  with 
its  Santal  tribes  ; Jubbulpur,  for  Central  India.  In  the  Punjab,  Amritsar, 
Peshawur,  and  Multan,  require  additional  labourers ; and  the  claims  of  the 
Punjab  upon  England’s  gratitude  will  be  allowed  by  acclamation.  The 
Society  also  stands  pledged  to  Oude,  in  some  degree  by  the  acceptance  of  an 
offer  of  1000/.  for  the  first  Missionary  sent  there  ; but  in  a far  higher  degree 
by  the  earnest  invitation  of  one  of  India’s  noblest  statesmen  and  heroes,  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  It  was  he  who  prompted  the  Society  to  send  its 
Missionaries  into  the  Punjab  upon  his  first  settlement  of  the  country:  he 
generously  contributed  to  their  support ; and  he  desired  that  the  Society’s 
Missionaries  might  enter  Oude  concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  his  own 
Civil  Government.  The  Missionary  occupation  of  Oude  is  now  become 
doubly  incumbent  upon  this  Society,  when  it  shall  be  given  back  to  British 
authority. 

“ Such  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Society  pleads  for  a Special  Indian 
Fund.  If  the  enterprise  is  to  be  taken  up  on  the  principles  already  suggested, 
a large  annual  increase  of  funds  will  be  required.  The  Committee  thankfully 
acknowledge  many  encouraging  promises  of  support  which  they  have  already 
received.  They  will  need,  however,  the  continuance  of  such  support  from 
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year  to  year.  They  will  need  contributions  from  the  wealthier  classes, 
as  they  have  long  received  them  from  the  poorer  classes — weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  contributions,  as  the  Lord  prospers  them. 

" The  Committee  humbly  trust  that  men  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  work. 
They  have  lately  received  an  increase  of  Missionary  candidates.  They  believe 
that  this  supply  has  been  granted  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  they  would 
earnestly  repeat  the  appeal,  often  addressed  to  their  friends  and  supporters  on 
such  occasions  as  the  present,  to  bear  continually  their  need  of  additional 
labourers  on  their  hearts  before  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

“ Let  the  words  of  the  prophet  of  old  be  our  encouragement — * Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  maker  thereof,  the  Lord  that  formed  it  to  establish  it,  the  Lord 
is  His  name : Call  unto  me,  and  I will  answer  thee,  and  show  thee  great  and 
mighty  things,  which  thou  knowest  not.’  Jer.  xxiii.  2, 3. 

The  Resolutions  were  as  follows — 

Moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  President ; and  seconded  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  Y.P. : supported  by  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  Y.P.,  and  by  the 
R ev.  C.  Reuther,  Missionary  from  Jaunpur,  Benares : 

I.  That  this  Meeting  recognises  with  deep  reverence,  the  visitation  of  God 
in  the  recent  calamities  of  India,  as  calling  them  to  self-abasement  under  His 
mighty  hand  for  past  national  sins,  and  to  the  more  faithful  discharge  in  time 
to  come  of  all  national  duties,  especially  in  respect  of  the  many  millions  of  our 
native  unevangelized  fellow-subjects  in  British  India. 

Moved  by  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.;  seconded  by  John  F.  Thomas,  Esq.,  late 
Member  of  Council  at  Madras : 

II.  That  a Christian  nation  entrusted  with  the  government  of  a people 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  and  suffering  under  the  social  and  moral  evils  in- 
separable from  false  religions,  is  bound  to  commend  the  true  religion  to  the 
acceptance  of  its  subjects,  by  such  measures  as  consist  with  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  with  the  principles  of  a just  toleration. 

Moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  V.P.;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn 
Elliott,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Brighton  : 

III.  That  the  past  success  of  Indian  Missions;  the  recent  proofs  given  by 
native  Christians  of  fidelity  to  their  Saviour,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown ; the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  Society’s  Missionaries ; and  the 
awakened  sense  of  national  responsibilities  in  the  church  at  home  ; all  com- 
bine to  excite  to  praise  and  thanksgiving  towards  God,  and  call  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Society  for  a special  effort  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
Indian  Missions,  and  for  their  continued  prayers  that  God  may  bless  the 
work,  and  ‘ send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.’ 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Hobson,  Chaplain  at  Shanghae,  China ; seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham  : 

IY.  That  this  Meeting  desires  on  the  present  occasion  to  record  its 
earnest  expectation  of  the  speedy  removal  of  obstacles  of  all  kinds  to  the 
success  of  Christian  Missions,  and  its  solemn  pledge  of  renewed  zeal  in  the 
work,  and  of  its  cordial  sympathy  with  all  other  Protestant  Societies  engaged 
in  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  Benediction  having  been  pronounced  by  the  Chairman,  the  Meeting 
separated.  Collection,  9SI  6s.  3d. 
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NORTH  INDIA. 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  various  sources,  beside  the  letters  of 
our  own  Missionaries.  They  have  been  selected  chiefly  with  a view  to  illus- 
trate the  above  statement,  and  they  tend  especially  to  throw  light  upon  the 
character,  conduct,  and  future  prospects  of  the  native  Christians,  as  well  as 
upon  the  beneficial  influences  exercised  by  the  Missionaries  upon  those  with 
whom  they  have  been  brought  fairly  in  contact. 

% We  begin  with  an  important  document  drawn  up  by  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Bengal  Conference  in  October  last. 

“ The  brethren  of  the  Bengal  Conference,  upon  re-assembling  at  this  time  In 
comparative  quietness  and  safety,  feel  called  upon,  ere  they  proceed  to  the 
more  regular  and  usual  objects  of  their  meeting,  to  take  some  notice  of  that 
fearful  judgment  of  God’s  providence  which  has  visited  an  extensive  district 
in  this  land ; and  desire  to  express  their  prayerful  sympathy  with  the  Missio- 
naries of  other  Societies  in  the  North-West,  in  the  extensive  loss  of  Mission 
property,  and,  above  all,  in  the  sacrifice  of  life : and  they  wish  to  record  it  as 
a reason  for  humbling  themselves  before  Almighty  God,  that  He  has  been 
pleased  to  place  this  temporary  check  upon  Mission  work  ; yet  they  see  cause 
for  thankfulness  also  in  the  fact,  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  amidst 
immense  destruction  of  Mission  property,  has  suffered  no  loss  of  life  ; while 
in  this  part  of  Bengal,  though  at  one  time  there  were  grounds  for  the  gravest 
apprehensions,  there  has  been  no  outbreak,  the  Missionaries’  lives  have  been 
spared,  and  their  labours  not  materially  interrupted. 

“ It  has  been  insinuated  that  Missionary  operations,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, have  helped  to  produce  this  extensive  mutiny  : they  however  state 
as  their  opinion,  that  Mission  labours  have  had  no  connexion  with  the  rebel- 
lion. They  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  causes  of  the  mutiny  were 
deeply  seated,  and  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  had  been  long  slum- 
bering, and  only  wanted  occasion  to  burst  forth  into  a flame.  It  has  not  been 
evident  in  any  place  that  Missionaries  have  been  marked  out  distinctly  from 
the  Europeans  as  being  more  peculiarly  the  objects  of  hatred  and  vengeance  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  the  brethren  is  very  uniform  in  showing 
that,  as  Missionaries,  they  were  so  far  from  being  regarded  with  distrust  and 
embittered  feelings  by  the  natives,  that  the  instances  were  rare  in  which  they 
were  not  looked  upon  with  marked  confidence  and  trust;  and,  in  corroboration  of 
this,  they  desire  further  to  state,  that  in  those  places  which  they  have  most 
frequented,  and  in  proportion  as  their  labours  were  known,  invariably  a more 
friendly  feeling  has  been  manifested.  But  as  regards  the  Sepoys,  who,  of  all 
classes  involved  in  the  late  rebellion  have  been  least  under  Missionary  influence, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  notion  of  Christianity  and  conversion  which  they  enter- 
tained was  most  erroneous,  and  altogether  alien  from  that  which  Missionary 
teaching  would  have  produced.  While,  therefore,  the  brethren  feel  that  the 
consideration  of  the  political  causes  of  this  wide-spread  mutiny  is  not  within 
their  province,  they  do  feel  very  strongly  that  these  unparalleled  massacres 
are  but  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  dark  and  cruel  creed  of  Hinduism,  and  the 
bigoted  and  exclusive  faith  of  Mohammedanism  ; and  though  they  would  be 
most  unwilling  to  mitigate  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  which  must 
animate  the  heart  of  every  one  upon  reading  the  accounts  of  tho  fearful  atro- 
cities committed  by  the  rebels,  yet  they  would  deprecate  that  spirit  of  indis- 
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criminate  revenge,  which  they  are  pained  to  see  is  being  manifested  by  many 
persons,  both  here  and  in  England. 

“ On  reviewing  the  whole  circumstances  of  this  awful  visitation  of  God’s  wrath, 
which  they  are  constrained  to  confess  the  sins  of  Europeans  in  this  country 
may  have  helped  to  provoke,  the  brethren  do  not  give  way  to  any  feelings  of 
despondency  in  looking  forward  to  the  future  and  ultimate  success  of  their 
labours.  On  the  contrary,  they  perceive  many  reasons  for  hopeful  encourage- 
ment, and  many  inducements  to  press  forward  in  faith  and  hope.  They  feel 
more  urgently  than  ever  the  need  of  redoubled  efforts  on  the  part  of  God’s 
people,  both  here  and  in  England,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
through  this  land.  The  relaxation,  therefore,  of  efforts  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  Hindus — the  withdrawal  of  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  Missions  in 
India,  which  the  brethren  regret  to  see  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  mutiny— is 
not  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiments  which  a broader  and  more  enlightened  view  of  Christian  Missions 
would  suggest ; and  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  this  rebellion,  un- 
speakably disastrous  as  it  is,  is  likely  to  break  down  some  of  the  most  formi- 
dable barriers  to  the  free  course  of  the  gospel : not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
system  of  caste.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  employment  of  high-caste  men, 
almost  exclusively,  for  both  the  civil  and  military  services,  will  be  discontinued, 
and  that,  in  future,  less  regard  will  be  paid  by  Europeans  to  all  such  distinc- 
tions. The  brethren  also  trust,  that  eventually  this  outbreak,  which  has  de- 
tracted much  from  the  influence  of  Mohammedans  in  India,  will  be  over- 
ruled by  God,  so  as  to  open  out  more  extensive  fields  of  usefulness  among  that 
section  of  the  native  population. 

“ The  prejudices  against  the  native  Christians,  which  hitherto,  the  brethren 
lament  to  say,  have  been  strong,  are  likely  to  be  weakened,  and  in  future  they 
hope  to  see  more  native  Christians  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. 

“The  history  of  this  mutiny  has  furnished  full  and  deplorable  proof  of  that 
which  the  brethren  were  well  assured  of  before,  viz.  how  ineffectual  are  any 
means  of  enlightenment  and  civilization  which  stop  short  of  a cordial  reception 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  foulest  and  most  horrible  cruelties  which  have, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  disgraced  this  rebellion,  were  perpetrated  at  the 
instigation  of  one  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a liberal  English  education. 
While  the  brethren  feel  that  education  imparted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
gospel,  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  most  wholesome  and  blessed  in  its  re- 
sults, the  mere  quickening  and  training  of  the  intellect  is  wholly  unable  to 
repress  evil  dispositions,  and  renovate  the  character.  They  therefore,  more 
earnestly  than  ever,  would  urge  upon  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  not  to 
slacken  their  endeavours  in  disseminating  the  seed  of  Christ’s  gospel;  but, 
meditating  afresh  upon  the  love  of  our  Saviour  to  our  sin-stricken,  rebellious 
world,  to  go  on  boldly  in  faith  and  hope ; for  assuredly  at  no  preceding 
time  in  the  history  of  India  has  her  need  of  the  saving  and  regenerating 
knowledge  of  Christ  been  more  clearly  shown.” 

Extract  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  dated  Calcutta,  November  20 — 

“ As  to  lovers  of  us  or  our  rule,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  probably  there 
are  none  among  any  class,  except  the  comparatively  small  body  of  professing 
native  Christians.  In  them,  participation  in  the  transcendent  benefits  of  a 
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common  and  glorious  faith  has  overcome  the  antipathies  generated  by  foreign- 
ness of  race.  The  reality  of  their  goodwill  and  affection  towards  ns — and  to  their 
credit  it  ought  to  be  specially  noted — has  in  various  ways  been  made  manifest 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  recent  awful  rebellion.  No  sooner  did  the  in- 
telligence reach  Calcutta  of  the  massacres  at  Mirut  and  Delhi,  than  the 
educated  native  Christians  of  all  denominations  met  in  our  Institution,  and 
drew  up  a truly  loyal  and  admirable  address  to  the  Governor-General.  A 
similar  address  was  also  forwarded  from  the  large  body  of  native  Christians  in 
the  district  of  Kishnagurh,  offering  at  the  same  time  any  assistance  in  their 
power  with  their  carts  and  bullocks,  &c.*  The  native  Christians  at  Chota 
Nagpore,  a hilly  district,  offered  their  personal  services  as  police  guards,  or  in 
any  other  capacity.  The  native  Christians  in  the  district  of  Burrisal,  East 
Bengal,  were  ready,  if  called  on  or  accepted,  to  form  a local  military  corps. 
The  magistrate  of  Tipperah — a zillah  still  further  to  the  east,  and  still  in  a 
state  of  great  insecurity — sent  the  other  day,  to  one  of  the  Dacca  Missionaries, 
an  earnest  requisition  for  150  native  Christians  for  defensive  purposes,  as  the 
only  class  of  natives  in  whose  loyalty  and  attachment  to  us  any  real  confidence 
could  be  placed.  The  individual  who  gave  information  to  the  authorities  at 
Patna,  which  led  to  the  discovery  and  defeat  of  & desperate  Mohammedan  plot 
to  massacre  all  the  Europeans  at  that  station,  was  a native  Christian.  But 
enough.  Theory  and  practice  alike  concur  in  proving,  that  to  increase  and 
multiply  the  number  of  native  Christians  is  to  increase  and  multiply  the  only 
class  of  truly  staunch  and  loyal  native  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  among 
the  teeming  millions  of  India  ” 

Extract  from  the  Bombay  Guardian — 

4<  Is  it  not  a fact  that  we  are  indebted  to  native  Christians  for  the  discovery 
of  several  deep-laid  plots  in  different  parts  of  India,  since  June  last  ? The 
Mohammedan  plot,  organized  on  Monghyr  and  Patne,  and  extending  to 
we  know  not  what  places  beside,  which  was  to  have  been  carried  out  on 
Buckree  Eed,  was  brought  to  light  through  the  agency  of  a native  Christian. 
The  Belgaum  and  Dharwar  conspiracy,  connecting  itself  with  Poonah,  and 
possibly  with  other  places,  the  carrying*  out  of  which  might  have  imperilled 
the  entire  Presidency,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  by  a 
native  Christian.  Ocher  facts  of  a similar  kind  may  be  added,  if  we  mistake 
not,  to  this  list.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a single  instance  of  a 
native  convert  joining  the  mutineers,  even  to  save  his  life.  Should  such  in- 
stances come  to  light,  we  could  not  greatly  wonder,  seeing  that  an  Englishman, 
once  a non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Company’s  army,  was  conspicuous 
among  the  defenders  of  Delhi,  and  was  killed  in  Hie  ranks  of  the  mutineers. 
But  as  we  said,  no  such  fact  is  reported  of  any  native  Christian,  though  it 
may  be  that  nearly  a thousandf  of  them  have  been  put  to  death  for  their  re- 
ligion since  the  commencement  of  the  mutinies.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  u Times,” 
dated  Calcutta,  Nov.  28 — 


* tk*8  Address  in  the /‘Church  Missionary  Record,”  vol  ii.  New  Series,  p.  364. 
T This  number  have  given  is  higher  than  any  ^computation  we  have  seen  else- 
where. 
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“ On  the  termination  of  tbe  Santhal  campaign,  the  Lieutenant- Governor, 
finding  that  the  complete  barbarism  of  the  Santhals  had  become  dangerous, 
propose  to  civilize  them.  He  handed  them  over  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  education,  selecting  that  body  because  two  of  its  agents  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Santhals.  The  tribe  liked  the  arrangement,  and  began 
to  fill  the  schools.  The  surrounding  classes  did  not  care,  regarding  Santhals 
in  about  the  light  in  which  we  regard  centipedes,  or  other  dangerous  vermin. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  success,  when  out  comes  an  order  * from  the  Court 
disallowing  the  whole  arrangement,  as  the  development  of  Christianity  was 
1 contrary  to  their  policy.'  Well,  the  Santhals  have  a Commissioner,  a man 
known  as  no  saint,  a desperate  hunter,  always  either  in  the  saddle  or  inquir- 
ing  into  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  He  was  ordered  to  produce  a new 
scheme.  He  quietly  replied  that  he  could  not  and  would  not,  and  that  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  the  end  of i a policy  which  made  us  cowards  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  traitors  in  the  eyes  of  God.’  Similar  ideas  are  coming  up  from  every 
corner  of  India. 

“ I add  a proof  stronger  than  an  assertion. 

“ c Memorandum  by  Mr.  Montgomery ,f  Political  Commissioner  in  the 

Punjab. 

“ * The  sufferings  and  trials  which  the  Almighty  has  permitted  to  come  upon 
His  people  in  this  land  during  the  past  few  months,  though  dark  and 
mysterious  to  us,  will  assuredly  end  in  His  glory.  The  followers  of  Christ 
will  now,  I believe,  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  advance  the  interests  of 
His  kingdom,  and  those  of  His  servants. 

“ * The  system  of  caste  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  rule  in  our  services. 
Soldiers,  and  Government  soldiers  of  every  class,  must  be  entertained  for  their 
merits,  irrespective  of  creed,  class,  or  caste. 

“ € The  native  Christians  as  a body  have,  with  some  exceptions,  been  set 
aside.  I know  not  one  in  the  Punjab  (to  our  disgrace  be  it  said)  in  any 
employment  under  Government.  A proposition  to  employ  them  in  the  public 
service  six  months  ago  would  assuredly  have  been  received  with  coldness,  and 
would  not  have  been  complied  with.  But  a change  has  come,  and  I believe 
there  are  few  who  will  not  eagerly  employ  those  native  Christians  competen 
to  fill  appointments. 

“ * I understand  that,  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  at  Madras,  there  are  native 
Christians,  and  I have  heard  that  some  of  the  guns  at  Agra  are  at  this  time 
manned  by  native  Christians. 

M 4 1 consider  I should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  at  this  crisis  if  I did  not 
endeavour  to  secure  a portion  of  the  numerous  appointments  in  the  judicial 
department  for  native  Christians;  and  I shall  be  happy  (as  I can)  to  advance 
theiv  interests  equally  with  that  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  candidates. 
Their  future  promotion  must  depend  on  their  own  merits. 

44 4 1 shall  therefore  feel  obliged  by  each  Missionary  favouring  me  with  a 
list  of  any  native  Christians  belonging  to  them,  who,  in  their  opinion,  are 
fit  for  the  public  service. 


* Vide  voL  ii.  New  Series,  pp.  365,  366. 

t A copy  of  this  important  paper  has  also  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Mis- 
tionaries  labouring  in  the  Punjab. 
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“ ‘ The  following  suggestions  will  aid  the  Missionaries  in  classifying  their 
men: 

“ 6 For  Burkandazes  (policemen  in  the  ranks),  able-bodied  men  are  required. 
If  the  candidate  can  read  and  write,  and  is  generally  intelligent,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  rise  rapidly  to  the  higher  ranks. 

“ * For  assistants  in  public  offices,  and  for  higher  appointments  in  the 
judicial  and  police  departments  generally,  it  is  imperative  that  candidates 
should  read  and  write  Urdu,  in  the  Shikarba  hand,  fluently,  and  be  intelligent, 
ready,  and  trustworthy. 

“ 4 Candidates  must  be  prepared,  at  first,  to  accept  the  lower  grade  of 
appointments,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  their  duties,  and  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  higher  posts. 

“ ‘ Arrangements  can  sometimes  be  made  to  apprentice  a candidate  for  a 
few  months,  with  a view  of  teaching  him  his  work ; but  during  this  period 
the  candidate  must  support  himself. 

u * It  is  suggested  that  no  person  be  nominated  whom  the  Missionaries  do 
not  consider,  by  their  character  and  attainments,  to  have  a good  prospect  of 
success.  Better  wait  till  a candidate  qualifies  himself  fully,  than  recommend 
an  inferior  man.  (Signed)  R.  Montgomery.* 

h “ The  order  was  issued  three  months  ago.  It  was  received  without  the 
slightest  animosity,  and  is  being  carried  into  effect ; that  is  to  say,  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  the  one  successful  pro-consul  in  India,  has,  in  his  own  province, 
decreed  that  caste  shell  cease.” — Times,  January  1. 

BENARES. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Cobb  writes  from  Benares,  November  16,  1867 — 

“ I must  just  mention  to  you  a circumstance  which  much  interested  and 
encouraged  me  the  other  day.  Mr.  Edwards,  late  judge  of  Futtehgurh,  called 
here.  I believe  he  is  one  of  five  only  who  escaped  from  Futtehgurh.  He  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Probyn  (magistrate),  and  their  four  children,  were  saved  by  a 
native  in  his  fort.  For  two  months  of  the  severest  weather  (heat),  they  were 
in  a little  shed,  and  two  of  the  poor  children  died.  He  himself  was  so  altered 
by  suffering  and  anxiety,  that  his  friends  here  scarcely  knew  him  : his  black 
hair  turned  grey,  his  face  became  haggard,  and  his  whole  system  so  shaken 
as  to  oblige  him  to  go  down  to  Calcutta  for  rest.  He  asked  me  about  our 
work  and  friends  here , and  hearing  that  we  had  had  poor  refugees  (native 
Christians)  from  other  stations,  and  a large  falling-off  in  our  funds,  he  at  once 
gave  a donation  of  fifty  rupees,  and  said  he  wished  he  could  afford  more.  I said, 
how  cheering  it  was,  when  many  are  saying  they  would  do  nothing  any  further 
for  the  natives,  to  receive  aid  from  one  who  had  been  such  a sufferer  through 
their  wickedness.  He  replied,  that  surely  the  native  Christians  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans.  He  had  had  a 
servant,  a Sikh,  converted  to  Christianity,  and  baptized  by  Mr.  Ullman,  of  the 
American  Mission,  at  Futtehgurh  ; that  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  stuck 
faithfully  to  him  through  all  the  troubles,  and  he  had  never  concealed  his  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Edwards  further  said,  that  he  and  others  in  the  Civil  Service  were 
resolved  henceforth  to  employ  only  Christian  servants,  if  they  could  get  them. 
He  said  he  had  done  this  at  Budaon,  where  he  found  a little  Christian  colony, 
and  had  found  his  Christian  servants  worthy  of  perfect  confidence.  He 
alluded  to  the  horrible  massacres  of  native  Christians,  both  at  Fnttehgurh  and 
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Bareilly,  and  said  he  felt  how  convincing  a proof  their  suffering  had  been 
of  their  sincerity.” 

The  annexed  extract  has  reference  to  the  Missionary  exertions  of  a well- 
known  civilian,  the  circumstances  of  whose  death  at  Futteypur  have  excited 
much  attention — Mr.  Robert  Tucker,  The  tablets  erected  by  him  suggest  a 
mode  of  preaching  worthy  of  extended  imitation. 

“ I believe  that  there  was  no  European  clergyman  or  Missionary  at  Futtey- 
pur, but  the  native  Gopinath  Nundy — so  nearly  martyred  with  his  wife 
at  Allahabad— 

“ Mr.  Tucker  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue 
to  upwards  of  200  poor — the  lame,  the  leper,  and  the  blind — on  every  Sabbath 
day.  Seed  has  therefore  been  sown  at  Futteypur,  and,  though  I know  not 
what  has  become,  during  these,  fearful  troubles  of  the  children  of  the  school, 
or  any  native  Christians  of  the  place — except  Gopinath,  his  family,  and  a 
man  called  Joseph,  who  escaped — surely  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  it  will 
spring  up  into  a harvest  of  light  1 

“ It  is  remarkable  that  two  tablets  of  stone,  which  Mr.  Tucker,  years  ago, 
set  up  by  the  high  road,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  native 
character,  and  John  iii.  14—18,  in  both  Persian  and  Hindu,  were  both  stand- 
ing by  last  accounts,  one  in  good  repair,  the  other  only  a little  injured.  They 
have  been  spared,  when  he  who  raised  them  was  cruelly  slain ; they  have 
been  silently  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  and  preaching  to  the  heathen, 
when  Robert  Tucker's  voice  was  silenced  in  death! 

AQUA. 

The  Rev.  T.  V.  French  (December  2d),  is  already  occupied  in  endeavours 
to  repair  our  ruined  establishments  at  Agra,  both  materially  and  morally — 

“ We  are  trying  hard  to  rally  our  students,  but  without  adequate  success. 
My  own  first  class  is  the  only  one  which  remains  entire,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  influence  our  teaching,  as  a whole,  had  gained  over  the  minds  of  the 
youths  instructed,  was  a better  spirit  exhibited  towards  Government,  and 
more  sympathy  exhibited  with  our  cause.” 

Mr.  W.  Wright,  in  a Tetter,  dated  Agra,  November  19,  after  alluding  to  the 
employment  of  the  native  Christians  as  gunners,  on  the  Commissariat,  and 
as  servants,  remarks  in  reference  to  the  natives  generally— 

“Painful  indeed  as  it  is  to  reflect  that  many  have  dyed  their  murderous 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  yet  not  even  so  have  they  forfeited  all 
claims  to  the  Missionary's  love.  * While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us and  God,  perfecting  His  strength  in  my  weakness,  my  single  desire  is  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  labours  among  them.” 

AMRITSAR. 

Rev.  H.  Strawbridge,  October  16,  says — 

a Speaking  of  the  villages,  I am  reminded  of  a very  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with  the  Sealkote  mutiny.  After  the  outbreak,  the  people  of  the  city 
turned  out  and  damaged  every  house  in  the  station,  excepting  three  or  four* 
and  these  were  the  residences  of  the  Missionaries.  Neither  was  this  acci- 
dental ; for  it  appears,  that  when  certain  of  the  Badmashes  of  the  city  were 
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about  to  do  their  work  of  destruction,  they  found  the  houses  defended  by  men 
from  neighbouring  villages — men  who  are  still  heathen,  but  who  had  been 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  Missionaries.  These  men,  upon  hearing  of 
the  intention  of  the  Missionaries  to  leave  Sealkote  for  Lahore,  begged  them 
not  to  go,  and  promised  to  come  and  defend  them  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 
However,  they  went ; but  the  men  kept  their  word,  and  came  and  acted  as 
above  stated.  So  true  is  the  promise,  f When  a man’s  ways  please  the  Lord, 
lie  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.’  ” 

MULTAN. 

Extracts  from  private  letters  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  dated  Multan, 
Punjab,  November  2d,  1867. 

" There  is  now  no  hindrance  to  my  work  of  any  kind.  I have  no  more  to  fear 
iu  preaching  in  the  town  than  I would  in  London ; and  I have  commenced  an 
Urdu,  Sikh,  and  Persian  school,  under  a Mussulman  teacher,  with  five  boys. 
The  continued  success  of  our  arms  in  all  parts  of  Hindustan  enabled  our 
Government  to  recover  lost  ground  very  rapidly.  The  rapidity  of  our  successes 
is  remarkable.  I take  it  as  an  evident  and  most  striking  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  God’s  people  in  England  and  India. 

" I scarcely  wonder  at  your  thinking  me  too  sanguine  in  my  views  of  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion,  for  the  facts  were  undoubtedly  most  appalling,  and  the 
accounts — not  at  all  exaggerated — very  alarming ; but  yet  I was  not  singular: 
on  the  contrary,  I believe  the  general  feeling  of  all  praying  Christians  in 
India,  or  at  least  in  the  Punjab,  was  much  the  same.  The  promises  of  God 
have  been  strikingly  fulfilled,  and  His  people  have  been  kept  in  peace;  and 
not  only  so — they  have  been  drawn  into  very  sweet  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  the  trials  of  the  last  five  months  have  been  working  in  them  a 
spiritual-mindedness  more  clear  and  decided  than  commonly  seen  in  less  trying 
times. 

A fact  of  Missionary  interest  has  occurred  since  my  last  letter,  in  the 
baptism  of  Daoud’s  father,  an  aged  Sikh.  Mr.  Strawbridge  wrote  to  me  in 
great  delight  about  it,  and  the  same  mail  brought  a letter  from  Daoud,  of 
which  I give  you  a translation,  as  literal  as  possible,  except  io  some  of  the 
honorific  names,  which  I prefer  to  construe  in  a manr^r  less  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken by  English  minds.  It  runs  thus — 

“ * Padre  Fitzpatrick,  Sahib,  in  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  a teacher  of  the 
true  knowledge,  may  God’s  grace  rest  upon  you,  &c. ! Polite  compliments 
and  humble  salutations,  &c.  Your  humble  servant  Daoud  begs  to  state,  that 
his  family,  by  God’s  grace  are  all  quite  well,  except  his  aged  father,  who  is 
very  ill ; indeed, 'it  is  not  unlikely  that  God  may  by  this  illness  call  him  away,* 
for  He  has  opened  his  heart,  and  he  has,  in  this  his  time  of  sickness,  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  with  happiness,  received  baptism. 

i(  1 This  seems  to  be  of  God ; for  before  his  sickness  your  servant  sought  to 
give  him  much  instruction,  through  the  medium  of  the  Bengali  language,  and 
often  said  to  him,  “ Father,  you  have  heard  that  he  who  beiieveth  and  is 
baptized  shall  obtain  salvation,  and  whosoever  will  not  do  so,  upon  him  there 
is  already  condemnation.  Now,  father,  if  you  wish  salvation,  become  a 
Christian but  then  he  used  to  reply,  tg  What  remains  to  my  becoming  a 


* The  old  man  is  since  dead. 
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Christian?  I eat,  and  drink,  and  live  with  you,  and  I hear  your  words  (in- 
struction), and  now  I am  no  longer  a Hindu,  nor  can  I become  one  again.” 
From  this  your  servant  clearly  perceived  that  his  father  did  not  yet  under- 
stand the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  gospel,  nor  had  he  any  clear  perception 
of  the  power  of  God’s  salvation ; and  therefore  your  servant  began  again,  and 
instructed  his  father  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
with  this  entreated  God  to  draw  him  to  His  Son ; and  so  it  pleased  God  of 
His  abundant  grace  to  make  him  a member  of  His  church.  Glory  be  to  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  to  all  eternity  ! 

“ 1 And  your  humble  servant  is  most  grateful  to  you  for  having  called  him 
here  from  Hindustan,  and  that  by  coming  he  has  thus  been  privileged  to  meet 
his  father,  and  in  this  way  he  has  obtained  baptism ; and  now  his  hope  is  that 
his  mother  also  will  in  like  manner  become  a Christian. 

“ ‘And  now  your  humble  servant  respectfully  urges  that  you  have  quite  put 
him  away,  and  remembered  his  unworthiness,  for  you  have  not  written  to  him 
for  a long  time ; and  he,  like  an  unworthy  thing,  is  not  kept  in  mind : but  this 
is  far  from  kindness,  for  mercy  triumphs  over  justice  (in  Scripture  “ rejoice th 
against  judgment.”)  Therefore,  in  mercy  favour  your  servants,  Daoud  and 
Alice,  with  a letter  stating  how  you  are.  Alice  and  Daoud  (t.  e.  himself  and 
wife)  George,  Mary,  Hannah,  and  Sarah  (children),  send  polite  and  humble 
salutations  to  the  Mem  Sahib  and  your  honour,  and  Jesse  also,  your  ser- 
vant’s aged  father,  sends  his  salaam  to  your  honour,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion offer  their  best  wishes.’ 

“ Daoud’s  father  and  mother  are  a fine,  intelligent,  respectable,  old  couple. 
I trust  his  mother  will  at  length  repent  and  believe.  She  stayed  some  months 
with  Daoud  before  I left,  and  used  then  to  come  to  church  ; but  Daoud  was 
sorely  troubled  that  she  seemed  so  little  awakened.” 

“ Nov.  19 — We  are  very  quiet  and  peaceable  here,  but  rather  concerned  lest 
our  Government  (not  the  Punjabi,  but  the  Calcutta  Government)  should  follow 
the  old  system  of  misrule,  and  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  a false  and  infidel 
system,  continue  to  dishonour  God,  and  perpetuate  the  wretchedness  of  India. 

“ We  hold  India  in  spite  of  the  jealousies,  fears,  and  hatred  of  all  classes, 
simply  because  God  has  given  it  to  us  : but  we  have  failed,  utterly  failed. 
There  is  no  way  to  gain  the  respect,  much  less  the  affections,  of  the  people, 
but  by  truth  and  uprightness.  We  who  are  trying  to  serve  the  Lord  feel  this 
strongly,  and  several  of  us  have  joined  in  an  union  for  prayer.  We  each  one 
in  private  plead  with  God,  about  midday  every  Monday,  for  an  abundant  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 

“ 1.  Upon  the  Church  in  India,  for  its  edification  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
holiness  of  character ; and  upon  the  people  of  India,  that  they  may  be  led  to 
consider  and  receive  the  gospel. 

“ 2 Upon  all  Christian  ministers  in  India,  that  they  may  be  guided  into  all 
truth,  and  become  patterns  of  holiness  ; so  devoted  to  the  ministry  that  they 
may  seek  nothing  else  but  the  salvation  of  souls. 

“3.  Upon  the  rulers,  magistrates,  and  legislators  of  India,  that  it  may 
please  God  to  put  into  their  hearts  such  faith  and  fear  Uw  ards  Him,  that  they 
may,  in  all  their  public  acts,  as  well  as  private  conversation,  seek  His  glory, 
and  the  salvation  of  India;  and,  in  particular,  may  be  led  to  establish  a 
sound  system  of  Christian  education  for  all  classes. 

“ A good  many  havejunited  ; and  now,  on  every  Monday,  these  prayers 
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ascend  to  God  from  individuals  here,  and  at  Peshawur,  Amritsar,  Simla, 
Kotgurh,  Kangra,  Dera  Ghaji  Khan,  Muzaffargurh,  Ac.  Some  are  sanguine 
that  the  days  of  India’s  regeneration  are  drawing  nigh.” 

PESHAWUR. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  private  letters,  dated  Peshawur. 

“ August  3— An  interval  of  a month  has  occurred  since  I commenced 
this  letter.  The  disturbing  nature  of  the  events  happening  around  us  renders 
communication  quite  uncertain,  not  to  speak  of  its  absorbing  much  of  one’s 
thoughts.  Even  while  I write,  the  rumour  is  abroad,  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  feast  now  being  celebrated  by  the  Mussulmans—the  Beiram— 
the  fanatical  hill-tribes  around  us  are  to  surround  and  destroy  us.  I am 
kept,  however,  by  God’s  goodness,  in  great  peace  of  mind,  and  have  not  had 
one  uneasy  night,  except  from  dyspepsia,  since  the  beginning  of  the  mutiny. 

" A few  months  ago,  Peshawur  was  looked  upon  as  a place  to  be  shunned 
and  dreaded,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  stations  in  this  country.  Nowit  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
safest.  Through  the  admirable  management  of  Colonel  Edwardes,  every  plot 
has  been  discovered  and  thwarted.  Time  after  time  we  have  been  devoted  to 
the  sword  : letter  after  letter  has  been  intercepted,  and  from  great  men  among 
the  Mohammedans  to  our  Sepoys,  counselling  indiscriminate  murder  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Colonel  Edwardes  has  himself  been  prepared  to  fly 
at  a moment’s  warning,  so  imminent  has  been  the  danger.  Twice,  within  the 
last  three  days,  the  Artillery  hare  limbered  up,  on  some  false  alarm;  and  only 
yesterday  a letter  was'  intercepted,  inculpating  the  only  Sepoy  regimentin 
Peshawur  which  was  thought  trustworthy.  In  common  with  others,  I have 
a few  shirts,  &c.,  papers,  and  money,  made  up,  ready  at  any  alarm  to  betake 
myself  to  the  Residency,  which  is  the  appointed  rendezvous  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

“ August  23 — The  Sepoy  mutiny  is  an  event  of  such  unparalleled  magni- 
tude, that  people  in  India  find  their  thoughts  and  pens  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  it.  The  horrors  and  dangers  of  that  movement  have  been 
brought  to  our  very  doors,  and  we  feel  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  going  on 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Here,  in  Peshawur,  though  surrounded  with 
dangers,  we  have  hitherto  been  wonderfully  preserved.  It  seems  as  if  God 
had  put  the  fear  of  us  in  the  hearts  of  the  ferocious  people  around  us. 
* Surely  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick,’  if  they  had  risen  up  against  us. 
And  that  they  were  fully  disposed  to  do  this,  they  have  themselves  candidly 
avowed.  It  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  city  of  Pesbawnr,  that 
when  our  Sepoys  should  mutiny,  all  the  people  of  the  city  would  join  them 
in  exterminating  the  Sahibs.  A letter  was  intercepted  purporting  to  be 
from  the  King  of  Delhi ; and  in  reply  to  a question  asked  him  by  the  Pesha- 
wur Sepoys,  * what  they  should  do  with  the  women  and  children  of  the 
English,’  the  answer  was  to  the  point,  ‘Kill  every  one.’  Colonel  Edwardes 
has  intercepted  numbers  of  letters  of  a similar  kind,  in  which  a tiger-like 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Christians  was  manifested.  The  impression 
among  thoughtful  men  relative  to  this  movement  is,  that  it  is  the  death-throe 
of  Mohammedanism.  The  Hindh  soldiers  have  been  nothing  more  than  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  more  energetic  Mussulmans.  This  is  Dr.  Plunder's  opi- 
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nion  and  Colonel  Edwardes'.  The  latter  sees  God's  hand  in  it  all,  and  looks 
to  great  and  blessed  results  to  the  church  from  it.” 

SOUTH  INDIA. 

The  following  just  and  important  remarks  of  the  Rev.  J.  Richards,  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools,  have  reference  to  the  conversions  at  Mr. 
Cruickshank’s  school  related  in  the  Intelligencer  for  August  1857. 

“On  my  Way  to  Palamcotta,  I received  intelligence  that  much  excitement 
prevailed  at  that  station,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  conversions  to  Chris* 
tianity  of  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  Native-English 
school,  now  aided  by  the  Government;  and  on  my  arrival  there  I found 
a deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tinnevtlly  waiting 
to  address  me  on  the  subject.  After  a full  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
the  case,  I arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  no  undue  influence  whatever 
had  been  used  by  any  persons  connected  with  the  school,  to  induce  these 
youths  to  embrace  Christianity ; that  they  were  quite  competent  to  form 
their  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  ; and  that  their  act  was 
the  result  of  conviction,  fostered  as  much  by  their  own  private  studies, 
as  by  the  instructions  which  they  had  received  in  the  school.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  dissembled,  that  the  aim  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  establishing  this  school  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  some  such  a 
result  as  this ; nor  that  the  direct  tendency  of  a portion  of  the  instruction 
therein  given  is  to  commend  the  evidences  of  Christianity  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  placed  under  their  charge.  But  the  nature  of  the  design  has 
not  been  concealed,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tinne- 
velly  were  fully  cognizant  of  it : they  knew  the  character  of  the  institution  to 
which  they  were  sending  their  sons.  The  nature  of  the  instruction  there 
imparted  was  patent  to  them  : they  permitted  Christian  books  to  be  purchased, 
to  be  brought  to  their  homes,  and  to  be  studied  there.  The  benefit  of  a sound 
English  education  was  offered  to  them  for  their  children,  at  the  risk  of  the 
minds  of  the  latter  being  imbued  with  Christian  knowledge.  They  accepted 
the  benefit  with  the  risk : they  have  no  right,  therefore,  I conceive,  to  express 
surprise  or  resentment  at  a result,  the  possibility  of  which  they  might  have 
foreseen  and  avoided.  I may,  however,  be  permitted  to  6tate  the  conviction 
to  which  other  experiences  have  led  me,  but  which  has  been  most  strongly 
confirmed  by  my  observations  in  this  case,  that  it  is  not  so  much  attachment 
to  their  own  religious  systems,  or  repugnance  to  Christianity  as  a system  of  a 
different  character,  as  the  loss  of  caste,  which  appears  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  adopting  the  latter,  that  powerfully  excites  the  feelings  of  the  natives. 
But  without  further  entering  into  this  question,  I venture  to  express  my 
opinion,  that  nothing  has  occurred  which  need  prevent  the  measures  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  from  taking  effect.  The  proposition  to  transfer 
the  &hool  to  a spot  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tinnevelly,  originally 
suggested  by  themselves,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  carried  out.  A site  was 
selected,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  the  foundation  of  a new 
building  was  laid  by  the  Collector,  in  the  presence,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
inferred,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  I see  no  reason 
why  the  work  should  not  be  permitted  to  proceed.” 
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DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

WesUAfrica  and  Yoruba  Missions. 

On  December  22,  1857,  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  were  delivered  to 
Mr.  Lancelot  Nicholson,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn.  He  was  afterwards 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Alford,  Principal  of  the  Highbury  Training 
College,*  and  commended  in  prayer  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jenkinson,  Vicar  of  Battersea.  Mr.  Nicholson  embarked 
at  Plymouth,  December  24,  on  board  the  steamer  i(  Gambia, ” for  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  Committee  also  took  leave  of  the  Rev.  A.  Mann  and  Mrs.  Mann,  Janu- 
ary 19th,  on  their  return  to  the  Yoruba  Mission.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  24th  ultimo. 

North-India  Mission . 

The  Rev.  D.  Fynes-Clinton  embarked  at  Southampton,  January  4,  on 
board  the  steamer  “ Colombo,”  for  Calcutta. 

ARRIVAL8  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Dceuble,  Gaster,  and  Tuting,  with  their  wives,  arrived 
safely  in  Calcutta  on  the  11th  of  November  last. 

RETURN  HOMS  OF  A MISSIONARY. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Seymer  arrived  in  London,  from  Madras,  on  January  8. 


* This  address  is  printed  in  the  M Church  Missionary  Gleaner,**  for  February  1858. 
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NORTH  INDIA. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  the  beloved  and  venerable 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  expired  without  pain,  and  in  perfect  peace,  on  the 
morning  of  January  2,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  “in  a profoundly  humble 
view  of  himself,”  writes  Archdeacon  Pratt,  “ and  in  full  reliance  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  in  Christ  his  Saviour.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  their  first  meeting 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  this  distinguished  servant  of 
Christ,  adopted  the  following  Minute : — 

“ The  Committee  record  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  of  their  oldest  and  most  valued 
friends  and  patrons,  aud  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  that  the  benefit  of 
his  able,  zealous,  and  most  effective  aid  had  been  continued  to  the  Society  for 
more  than  fifty-four  years ; and  that  he  has  entered  his  rest  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  and  of  the  grace  which  is  Christ  Jesus. 

“ Mr.  Wilson’s  name  appears  in  1803  as  a member  of  the  Society,  soon  after 
his  ordination.  In  1809,  upon  his  removal  to  London,  he  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  twelve  clergymen  who,  with  twelve  laymen,  then  composed  the  Com- 
mittee. 

“In  1814  his  name  is  mentioned  as  one  of  six  clergymen,  who,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  commenced  to  visit,  as  a deputation,  the  Country  Associa- 
ciations  of  the  Society.  These  honoured  names  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  the 
earliest  voluntary  travelling  advocates  of  our  cause — Basil  Woodd,  William 
Goode,  Edward  Burne,  Melville  Horne,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  James  Haldane 
Stewart. 

“In  1815  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  Honorary  Governor  for  life,  as  one 
who  had  rendered  very  essential  service  to  the  Society.  In  1817  he  preached 
the  Anniversary  Sermon,  characterized  by  great  power,  eloquence,  evangelical 
truth,  a comprehensive  view  of  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  world,  as  well 
as  by  a large  and  catholic  spirit  towards  all  other  Protestant  Societies. 

“Attbeclo86  of  the  same  year,  1817,  the  Society  had  to  suffer  the  first 
serious  opposition  from  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by  an  attempt  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Bath  to  prevent  a meeting  being  held  in  that  city,  and  by  his  protest 
against  the  Society.  Pamphlets  on  both  sides,  to  the  number  of  five  or  ten, 
were  published ; but  that  which  was  written  by  Mr. Wilson  vindicated  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society  with  so  much  Christian  temper  and  spirit,  and  passed 
through  fourteen  editions  within  two  months,  and  rendered  such  aid  to  the 
cause,  that  the  hostile  attack  was  turned  into  an  important  benefit. 

“ Mr.  Wilson  continued  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  Society  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform,  the  wise  counsellor  in  its  Committee-room,  and  the  most 
valued  friend  of  the  Secretaries  in  all  cases  of  perplexity  or  special  need,  till 
when  in  the  year  1832,  he  was  called  to  the  high  post  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

“ His  views  of  Divine  truth  having  been  the  result  of  deep  study  and 
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experience,  by  a powerful  and  independent  mind,  he  was  far  removed  from  all 
party  feelings.  His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  was  strong  and 
fervent.  His  sympathy  was  not  the  less  sincere  with  every  section  of  the 
4 spiritural  Church/  which  comprises,  to  use  his  own  terms  in  his  Anniversary 
Sermon, 4 the  invisible  and  mystical  body  of  true  Christians,  who  hold  Christ 
as  the  head,  are  vitally  united  to  h'im  by  His  spirit,  and- obey  His  laws,  though 
they  may  differ  in  minor  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline/ 

44  The  appointment  of  such  a man  to  the  Chief  Missionary  Episcopate  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  was  hailed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Society  as  a signal 
blessing  from  the  Lord  ; and  a new  era  of'  Missionary  prosperity  was  antici- 
pated. Great  and  important  benefits  have  been  conferred  by  him  upon  the 
Missionary  cause.  With  the  aid  of  his  candid  and  able  management,  the  eccle- 
siastical relations  of  the  Society  have  been  happily  settled  in  all  their  main 
particulars.  His  holy  and  paternal  intercourse  with  the  Missionaries  has  done 
much  to  encourage  and  infuse  the  right  spirit  in  their  labours.  His  bold  and 
uncompromising  statement  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  rebuke  of  false 
doctrine,  has,  under  God,  elevated  the  whole  tone  of  Christianity  in  a Church 
planted  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen. 

4<  The  Committee  do  not  indeed  wish  to  pass  an  exaggerated  encomium 
upon  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  as  if  there  were  no  disappointments  or 
trials  mingled  with  so  bright  a career,  or  no  occasions  on  which  differences  of 
judgment  occurred.  But  such  occurrences  never  interrupted  the  cordial  in- 
terchange of  affection  and  respect. 

44  During  his  visit  to  England,  in  1846,  for  a second  time,  he  preached  the 
Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Society;  and,  on  many  other  occasions,  he 
greatly  encouraged  its  home  operations.  Upon  his  return  to  India,  his  re- 
newed knowledge  of  the  Society’s  principles,  and  his  matured  experience  of 
the  state  of  Missions,  prompted  him  frequently  to  enjoin  upon  the  Committee, 
with  the  authority  of  an  aged  and  affectionate  father  in  Christ,  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  distinctive  principles,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  Committee, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  choice  of  Missionaries.  As  a final  proof  of  his 
entire  confidence  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  he  lately  made  over  to  its 
management  the  main  portion  of  the  fund  of  the  Cathedral  Mission,*  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  at  least  three  Missionaries,  which  had  been  chiefly  con- 
tributed from  his  own  private  resources ; having  proved,  as  he  himself  stated, 
that  Indian  Missions  can  be  more  efficiently  conducted  by  such  a Society  at 
home,  than  upon  an  independent  footing,  even  though  under  episcopal  ma- 
nagement. 

44  In  the  review  of  such  a lengthened  blessing  as  the  Society  has  enjoyed  in 
the  patronage  of  Bishop  Wilson,  the  Committee  would  humbly  ascribe  all  the 
glory  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  earnestly  supplicate  the  same 
grace  to  be  given  to  the  successor  who  may  be  appointed  to  so  responsible  a 
post  of  labour  and  authority.” 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  annexed  extracts  from  letters  referring  to  the 
death  of  the  Bishop,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

The  Rev.  G.  G.  Cuthbert  (January  tty  thus  writes — 

44 1 must  now  turn  to  a different  subject — that  of  the  decease  of  our  venerable 
Bishop,  on  the  2d  instant.  You  will  doubtless  hear  all  the  particulars  from 

* Vide  Annual  Report,  1856—57,  p.  73. 
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other  hands  than  mine  ; so  I will  only  say  that  he  departed  at  last  peacefully , 
and  almost  unnoticed  by  any  one,  at  about  a quarter  to  seven  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d.  He  had  returned  from  the  Sandheads  (whither  his  physician  had 
sent  him  for  a month),  in  a very  poor  state  of  health,  a very  few  days  before  ; 
and  two  or  three  days  previous  to  his  decease  he  was  aware  of  the  greatly- 
increased  uncertainty  of  his  life : its  very  great  uncertainty  at  all  times,  even 
for  years  past,  was  a constant  subject  of  remark  to  him.  He  had  asked  Dr. 
Webb,  two  or  three  days  before  his  end,  whether  he  might  not  probably  go 
off  at  any  moment;  and  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  mused  upon  it  in 
tranquil  silence.  He  finished  the  last  chapters  of  the  Bible,  for  his  private 
reading  (as  was  usual  with  him  to  do),  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  commenting 
on  them,  in  a self-applicatory  way,  with  his  customary  clearness  and 
spirituality,  to  his  chaplain;  and,  on  the  1st  of  January,  began  the  word  of 
God  again,  having  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  read  to  him,  and  com- 
menting on  them  as  before. 

“ On  the  night  of  the  1st,  Archdeacon  Pratt,  who  was  living  in  the  house, 
was  with  the  Bishop  in  his  room,  conversing  till  past  eleven  o'clock.  Next 
morning,  between  five  and  six,  he  took  some  tea  in  the  usual  way,  and  his 
servant  left  him  for  a little,  but,  returning,  found  the  good  old  man  actually 
expiring.  The  Archdeacon  was  immediately  summoned,  but  is  not  sure  that 
the  Bishop  was  still  living  when  he  got  to  his  room,  and  offered  up  a prayer 
by  his  bedside. 

“Thus  departed  he  in  peace,  before  the  wreck  of  his  fine  powers  and  noble 
gifts  of  both  nature  and  grace  had  become  painfully  apparent;  and  whilst  we 
all  mourn  for  his  loss,  we  thank  God  for  his  peaceful  end,  and  his  deliverance 
from  much  painful  and  humiliating  suffering.  He  was  in  his  eightieth  year, 
and  the  twenty-sixth  of  his  Episcopate." 

The  next  extract  is  from  a letter  of  M'Leod  Wylie,  Esq.,  Jan.  4,1858 — 

“ I have  come  from  the  funeral  of  that  dear  and  beloved  servant  of  Christ, 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  noble  and  fhithful  Bishop.  I knew  him  before  I went  to 
England  in  1854,  and  received  from  him  many  tokens  of  affectionate  regard ; 
but  since  my  return  I have  had  the  happiness  to  know  him  intimately,  and  to 
enjoy  much  delightful,  and,  I do  trust,  profitable  intercourse  with  him.  In 
1856,  while  the  Archdeacon  was  still  in  England,  and  he  had  no  domestic 
chaplain,  my  wife  and  I stayed  some  time  with  him,  and  afterwards  I used 
frequently  to  visit  him.  I cherish  now  the  remembrance  of  those  hours,  and 
of  the  truths  I learned  from  him.  He  had  peculiarities,  but  he  had  a lofty 
mind — sanctified,  contented,  and  directed  by  Divine  grace,  working  effectually. 
I knew  his  real  humility ; I saw  his  ready  and  quick  spiritual  exertions  ; and 
I reverenced  his  immoveable  stedfastness  in  the  maintenance  and  love  of  the 
first  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  died,  without  suffering,  rather  suddenly, 
but  not  unexpectedly.  My  wife  went  over  soon  after,  and  saw  him  lying  on 
his  couch,  by  the  side  of  his  writing-table,  with  desk  open,  his  Bible,  his 
watch,  and  every  thing  as  we  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them,  ready  for  use, 
and  in  use.  I did  not  see  him  till  he  was  laid  out,  and  somewhat  changed  ; 
hut  she  described  his  majestic  brow,  his  fine  countenance,  and  the  sweet  ex- 
pression of  peace,  as  inexpressibly  affecting.  He  had  been  ailing  the  day 
before,  and  his  state  occasioned  some  anxiety.  At  night  he  sent  for  the 
Archdeacon,  and,  after  expressing  his  sense  of  unworthiness  in  terms  of  the 
deepest  abasement,  he  was  reminded  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
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from  all  sin.  ‘ Ah ! but,  my  dear  friend/  he  said,  * that  is  for  those  who  an 
walking  in  the  light.  We  have  talked  of  that  text  before.’  The  Archdeacon 
said,  that  he  doubted  not  that  he  had  so  striven  to  walk. 

“ I remember  being  with  him  in  one  of  his  alarming  attacks,  in  1856,  and 
finding  him  in  a similar  state  of  self-abasement.  He  described  to  me  his  dan- 
gerous disorder,  and  then  said,  4 But  why  should  I murmur  ? Others  have 
been  taken  away  by  this  disease.  Frederick  the  Wise  died  of  it.  Bishop 
Ryder  died  of  it.  Zachary  Macaulay  died  of  it.  And  what  am  I?1  After- 
wards, I saw  him  again  that  day,  when  he  was  relieved  from  suffering,  and 
again  witnessed  a scene  I shall  never  forget : there  was,  at  such  times,  suck 
profound  feeling,  and  such  a noble  manner. 

“ The  funeral  to-day  bore  witness  to  the  general  reverence  of  the  Christian 
community.  It  was  attended  by  very  great  numbers,  from  the  Governor- 
general  downwards. 

“You  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Ellerton  ( Bishop  Corrie’s  mother-in-law,  now 
eighty-six)  has  found  a home  of  late  years  at  the  Bishop’s.  His  tenderness 
for  her,  his  remarkable  thoughtfulness  for  her,  were  very  touching;  and  not 
less  was  it  to  see  them  together,  as  I have  done,  speaking  of  the  blessed  hope, 
and  of  the  foundation-truths  of  the  gospel.  Her  papers  and  his — what  a 
rich  treasury  of  information  they  will  afford  concerning  the  contemporaneous 
progress  of  truth  in  India  and  England  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  and  of  the  progress  here  in  these  last  twenty -five  years  ! 

“The  Bishop’s  mind  was  un  decayed  to  the  last;  and,  as  his  sermons  and 
letters  would  show,  his  perceptions  of  our  condition,  and  prospects,  and  duties, 
were  at  least  as  vivid  and  clear  as  those  of  the  wisest  amongst  our  worldly 
statesmen.” 


BENARES. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Cobb’s  report  of  Jay-Narain’s 
Institution,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1857,  are  very  noteworthy, 
sa  illustrating  the  position  of  affairs  in  respect  to  the  Missionary  and  native 
Christians  of  that  important  city. 

“ Our  numbers  have  been  affected  to  a certain  extent,  partly  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  unsettlement  of  the  native  mind,  and  partly  to  the  present 
scarcity  and  distress,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  pay  the  school 
fees,  and  has  created  a general  rush  after  government  employ  among  the 
elder  boys.  The  average  attendance  steadily  increased  up  to  May.  At  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  the  usual  recess,  during  the  severest  heat,  commenced. 
During  this  recess  the  revolt  took  place  at  Benares.  After  this  occurrence, 
the  average  attendance  fell  about  fifty,  and  continued  to  suffer  a slight  depres- 
sion. At  the  same  time  the  Chowkamba  Branch  School  was  suspended,  as  it 
had  not  altogether  worked  satisfactorily  ; and  the  complete  suspension  of  our 
communications  with  Government,  and  consequently  of  our  receipts  of  the 
Government  grants-in-aid,  rendered  prudence  in  our  economy  necessary.  It 
has  not  been  taken  up  again ; but  another  branch  school,  with  about  half 
the  number  of  the  Chowkamba,  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  at 
Bisseshar  Gunge.  The  numbers  in  attendance,  thus  reduced,  have  gradually 
improved  of  late,  and  the  tide  appears  to  have  turned.  Seventy-four  new 
boys  have  brought  their  admittance  fees  during  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year— a most  encouraging  proof  of  continued  confidence — so  is  the  fact 
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that  the  average  attendance  at  the  college  on  the  whole  year  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  While  the  heathen  have  raged,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  prophet  have  vainly  imagined,  that,  by  foul  and  treacherous 
murder,  they  would  extirpate  from  this  land  alike  the  servants  and  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  been  permitted  to  us  to  continue  daily  training  up  more 
than  300  boys  and  youths  in  the  knowledge  of  His  gospel  of  truth,  peace,  love, 
and  holiness.  May  His  own  blessed  Spirit  make  this  knowledge  effectual ! ) 

“Before  closing  this  report,  I have  to  add  ^wo  most  encouraging  testi- 
monies, both  to  the  present  circumstances  of  this  Institution,  and  to  its 
prospects  of  future  usefulness.  On  the  appointment  of  a Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor to  the  Central  Provinces  the  Committee  applied  to  his  Honour  for  the 
sanction  of  monthly  grants-in-aid,  which  the  suspension  of  communication 
made  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 
“The  Commissioner,  in  his  report  on  this  application,  Sept.  8,  1857,  writes— 
“‘To  satisfy  his  Honour  that  the  school  is  going  on  properly,  and  con- 
tinues to  deserve  Government  patronage,  I visited  it  this  morning.  The  at- 
tendance during  the  first  week  of  September  last  year  was  about  377  on  the 
books,  and  802  in  attendance.  At  present  there  are  344  on  the  books,  and 
274  in  attendance.  This,  considering  the  state  of  the  country,  is  very  good/ 
“After  mentioning  the  amount  of  assistance  received  by  this  Institution 
from  Government  since  its  origin  in  1818,  the  Commissioner  continues — 

“ ‘ Notwithstanding  all  this  direct  aid  to  a proselyting  Institution,  not  a word 
has  been  heard  against  it  to  the  present  day ; and  the  Missionaries  continued  to 
reside  and  teach,  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from  the  station,  without  fear  of 
insult  or  injury,  during  the  troubles.  This  proves  that  they  must  be  liked 
and  respected,  and  that  there  is  no  native  fueling  against  Government  support 
to  a Christian  school/ 

“It  is  just  necessary  to  observe,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  the  revolt,  the 
Missionaries  were  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  from  their  houses,  and  to  remain 
away  for  some  days.  This  happened  during  the  college  recess  ; but  since 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  without  and  plots  within  the  city, 
they  have  been  able  to  reside  in  the  Mission,  and  carry  on  the  work  without 

sustaining  insult  or  injury.  ...  ... 

“ The  other  communication  referred  to  expresses  an  inclination,  which  late 
circumstances  are  calculated  to  make  general  among  the  Company’s  servants, 
of  encouraging  and  employing  the  class  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  this 
college  to  create,  viz.  Christian  scholars.  It  consists  in  an  application  to  myself 
for  the  services  of  a native  Christian  in  a responsible  post,  by  a civil  officer, 
and  the  first  paragraph  is  as  follows — 

‘“lam  very  anxious  that  the  present  subversion  of  affairs  may  lead  to 
their  being  placed  on  a firmer  basis  ; and  one  of  the  first  things  that  occurs  to 
me  is,  in  every  case,  where  it  is  possible,  to  employ  Christian  instead  of  hea- 
then agency  in  all  offices/  Should  such  sentiments  prevail  generally  among 
the  servants  of  Government,  we  may  have  danger  of  hypocritical  professions 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage.  Still  we  cannot  but  rejoice  if  native 
Christians  shall  thus  be  relieved  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have 
hitherto  laboured,  and  hope  that  God’s  Holy  Spirit  may  give  us  such  true 
converts  as  may  adorn  their  profession  in  a consistent  and  effective  discharge 
of  the  trusts  that  may  be  reposed  in  them. 

“That  we  may  be  enabled,  in  gratitude  for  the  peculiar  mercies  of  the  past 
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year,  to  abound  more  in  prayerful  labour  with  this  hope,  and  that  we  may 
hare  strength,  wisdom,  and  success  vouchsafed  to  us  in  our  labours,  we  ask 
the  earnest  and  effectual  prayers  of  all  who  desire  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.” 


GORRUCKPUB. 

The  Gorruckpur  Christians,  after  encountering  very  severe  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  -that  place,  and 
take  refuge  at  Aligung,  in  the  Chupra  district  of  Kishnagurh.  Their  his- 
tory is  contained  in  a letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  Stern,  Nov.  28,  1857 — 

“ I arrived  here  (Aligung)  safely  on  Thursday  last,  and  found  all  the  native 
Christians  from  Gorruckpur  well,  with  the  exception  of  several  fever 
cases.  The  native  Christians,  no  less  than  myself,  were  very  happy  to  see 
each  other  again,  after  a separation  of  upwards  of  three  months.  Before  I 
caftie  up  to  them,  where  they  were  encamped  in  a large  mango  grove,  the 
children  came  out  running  to  meet  me,  and  to  conduct  me  into  the  midst  of 
their  parents,  who  surrounded  me.  Every -one  now  commenced  to  tell  his  tale 
of  the  late  trials  and  privations,  in  which  all  took  an  equal  share.  We  all  then 
had  prayers,  to  thank  the  good  Lord  and  Shepherd  of  our  souls  for  thus  hav- 
ing preserved  us  from  many  dangers,  and  for  having  given  us  this  first  token 
of  mercy  in  permitting  us  to  meet  again.  To  Him  be  all  praise  and  glory  ! 

“ The  Christians  left  Basharatpur  on  the  20th  of  October.  For  upwards 
of  two  months  (the  station  of  Gorrukpur  was  abandoned  on  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust*) they  lived  in  continual  fear  and  anxiety,  being  exposed  to  the  spoliation 
of  their  goods  and  to  personal  ill  treatment.  During  one  dacoity,  one  of  the 
Christians  received  a deep  swordcut  in  his  back;  others  were  beaten;  the 
women,  who  usually  run  into  the  jungle,  were  ill  treated ; and  the  catechist  in 
charge,  Raphael,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
enemy.  The  maltreatment  which  he  received  very  much  hastened  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  12th  of  October.  A few  days  after  this,  their  best 
bullocks  were  seized,  and  seven  of  the  men  carried  before  the  chakladar , who 
kept  them  prisoners  for  two  days.  On  learning  that  they  were  Christians,  he 
ordered  them  to  deny  their  faith  and  become  Mussulmans.  One  of  the  chak. 
ladar's  men  then  interfered,  and  said  that  these  Christians  had  been  neither 
Hindus  nor  Mussulmans,  but  were  brought  up  as  orphans  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  thereforewould  not  be  received  by  either  of  these  persuasions. 

“ Nevertheless  the  chakladar  insisted  on  their  becoming  Mohammedans, 
and  requested  them  to  look  out  for  a molwi.  The  seven  Christians,  as  they 
tell  me,  appeared  to  consent  to  this  arrangement.  Upon  this  they  were 
allowed  to  go  to  their  homes.  They  therefore  left  Basharatpur  in  small  par- 
ties by  stealth,  at  night,  during  several  successive  days,  the  first  party  leaving 
on  the  20th  of  October.  After  they  had  agreed  to  meet  at  a place  called 
Shahpur,  to  the  east  of  Gorruckpur,  and  beyond  the  boundary  of  their  district 
they  all  took  the  road  through  the  jungle,  and,  after  three  days’  travelling, 
they  all  reached  Shahpur  in  safety,  only  one  party  having  been  robbed  on 
the  road.  The  Christians  will  remain  here  for  the  present.  The  children 
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have  commenced  to  read  again  regularly  with  Patras  and  Edward  5 but  I am 
aorry  to  say  the  Christians  have  brought  no  books,  except  three  or  four 
copies  of  the  Gospel  and  Prayer-book. 

“I  intend  to  remain  witbthe  Christians  for  the  present,  but  shall  return  to 
Chopra  to-morrow,  in  order  to  buy  blankets  and  some  necessary  clothes  for 
the  people.  The  expenses  are  very  great,  and  will  be  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  widow  of  Raphael  has  two  little  children,  who  are  too  young  to 
be  admitted  among  the  orphans:  May  the  Lord  provide  !” 

* We  are  thankful  to  add  that  the  Relief-Fund  Committee  most  promptly 
and  liberally  arranged  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  these  poor  native  Christians. 
Gorruckpur  has  since  been  recovered  by  the  Goorkas,  and  we  hope  the 
Christians,  ere  this,  re-established  in  their  homes. 


AGRA* 

We  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  weighty 
extracts  from  a*  letter  of  the  Rev.  T.  V.  French,  Dec.  18,  1857. 

“As  far  as  my  own  private  feelings  go,  indeed,  I am  full  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence for  the  future  ; but  I feel  that,  outwardly,  the  aspect  of  things  might, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  suggest  ground  of  serious  doubt  and  despondency 
to  many,  who,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  our  active  supporters.  I can 
scarcely  tell  yon  the  deep  joy  and  comfort  T felt  on  hearing  of  your  determi- 
nation to  go  on  building  the  wall  in  these  troublous  times.  The  college  had  been 
steadily  advancing  before  the  outbreak,  till  we  had  reached  the  number  of  830 
stndents,  and  we  had  enlarged  our  staff  of  masters,  as  far  as  possible,  pro- 
portionally. After  the  Midsummer  holidays  (on  the  very  first  day  of  which 
the  battle  of  Agra  took  place),  a fortnight’s  additional  vacation  seemed  de- 
sirable, in  consequence  of  the  extremely  disturbed  state  of  things.  With  this 
exception,  there  has  not  been  a day’s  interruption  of  our  work  in  the  college. 
We  occupied  for  a couple  of  months  an  old  ruined  school-house  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  fort;  and  for  the  last  two  months  have  returned  to  our 
college  buildings  in  the  city.  We  were  the  last  to  cease  operations,  and  the 
first  to  recommence  them,  of  the  various  Institutions  in  the  city  and  station. 
Though  all  portable  property  of  every  description,  even  to  doors  and  windows, 
were  carried  off  or  broken  to  pieces,  yet  less  deliberate  malice  was  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  our  Mission- buildings  than  was  exhibited  towards  the  Go- 
vernment college  and  many  other  edifices  belonging  to  Government;  which 
was  pleasing,  in  so  far  as  it  led  us  to  hope  that  our  motives  and  intentions 
were,  to  some  extent,  appreciated.  At  present  we  have  not  collected  much 
more  than  one-third  of  our  former  numbers.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  by  slow  degrees  we  shall  recover  confidence,  and  rally  our  fugitives.  The 
upper  classes  in  the  college,  which  had  been  most  under  our  direct  influence 
and  personal  religious  training,  held  by  us  most  faithfully,  and  exhibited 
a loyalty  and  genuine  good  feeling  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  general 
indifference,  if  not  disaffection,  which  prevailed  towards  our  rule.  I have  ten 
boys  in  my  first  English  class,  some  of  whom  have  made  very  considerable 
progress  in  literary  acquirements,  and,  what  is  more,  given  me  cause  often 
to  feel  very  thankful  for  the  improvement  of  their  tone  of  moral  and  religious 
feeling.  In  two,  at  least  (young  Brahmins),  I see  many  of  those  elements  of 
character  and  principle  which  would  lead  me,  in  mere  hopeful  moments,  to 
picture  them  to  myself  as  enrolled,  at  some  futuro  time,  among  the  native 
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apostles,  or,  at  least,  the  Tituses  and  Timothies  of  India.  But  how  often  it  is 
proved  that  the  instruments  we  would  select  as  fitted  for  doing  God’s  work 
are  not  those  which  He  is  pleased  to  employ  ! The  raising  up  of  one  such  I 
should  feel  an  abundant  recompense  lor  the  seven  years’  work  which  I have 
expended  on  the  college.” 


THE  NIGER  EXPEDITION. 

The  position  and  prospects  of  the  party  forming  the  Niger  Expedition  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther, 
dated  Niger  Expedition  Encampment  near  Jeba,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Rabba,  Dec.  11,  1857 — 

“ Having  another  opportunity  to  send  despatches  to  the  coast,  I embrace 
it  to  inform  you,  in  a few  lines,  that  all  is  well  in  the  expedition  to  this  date. 

“ Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  has  found  his  way  here 
from  Ulorin : he  arrived  at  the  camp  this  afternoon,  about  4 p.m.,  and  by  him 
we  shall  send  our  mail  to  Abbeokuta.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  to  Ijesha  country, 
and  to  some  neighbouring  tribes  east  of  Ibadan,  by  whom  he  was  well  received. 

“ The  members  of  the  expedition  have  been  variously  occupied  since  I last 
wrote : lour  Europeans  have  gone  down  to  the  Confluence  to  meet  the 
schooner ; Mr.  May,  to  Abbeokuta  and  Lagos ; Lieutenant  Glover  and  Mr. 
Barter,  botanist,  have  gone  up  the  river  in  a boat  since  the  last  four  weeks, 
but  they  could  not  proceed  beyond  War u,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
above  this.  When  the  river  became  impassable  even  for  the  boat  and  native 
canoe,  on  account  of  rocks,  they  left  the  boat  at  Warft  and  travelled  by  land 
to  Fukun,  on  their  way  to  Wawa,  having  the  messengers  from  Wawa  and 
Busa  to  escort  them  to  their  kings  in  the  Borgu  country ; so  there  remain 
five  Europeans  in  the  camp,  who  are  well. 

“ I am  now  preparing  materials  for  Nufi  translations,  collecting  copious 
phrases  with  this  view,  which  I hope,  in  course  of  time,  will  be  found  most 
helpful  in  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  I shall  be  able  to  collect 
a tolerable  vocabulary  before  leaving  this  for  Sokoto : so,  although  we  are 
detained  here,  yet  the  time  is  not  lost. 

“ The  expedition  has  been  now  over  five  months  in  the  river,  and,  under 
our  present  situation  in  the  camp,  all  are  enjoying  tolerable  health,  for  which 
we  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  things ; this  will  be  a sufficient  proof  that 
Europeans  can  live  in  this  country  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Niger.” 


ARRIVAL  OF  A MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  and  Mrs.  Meng£  arrived  safelv  at  Calcutta  on  the  4th  of 
January  last.  ( Recent  Jntell.  Yol.  ii.  N.  S.,  p.  288). 


RETURN  HOME  OF  A MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Deimler  left  Zanzibar,  East  Africa,  early  last  year ; and, 
after  a residence  of  six  months  in  Germany,  arrived  in  London  on  the  28th  of 
January  last.  He  again  took  leave  of  the  Committee  on  the  10th  ult.,  being 
about  to  proceed  with  Mrs.  Deimler,  vid  France,  to  Bombay,  to  which 
Mission  he  has  been  appointed. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

On  occasion  of  the  ensuing  Anniversary  of  the  Society — 

The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  on  Monday  evening,  the  3d  of  May, 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bride,  FJeet  Street,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  D.D. 
Divine  Service  will  commence  at  half  past  six  o’clock. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  next  day,  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  ten 
o’clock  precisely.  A Meeting  of  the  Society  will  also  be  held  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  at  the  same  place,  at  half-past  six  o’clock  precisely. 

Further  particulars  are  printed  on  the  wrapper  of  the  present  Number. 

NORTH  INDIA. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  educated  classes  in  Northern  India  is,  at  this 
moment,  one  of  great  importance.  The  annexed  report,  therefore,  from  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  Greaves,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  went  out  to  meet  the  case  of 
these  classes,*  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

“The  educated  native  men  of  Calcutta  may,  with  reference  to  Christianity, 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  comprises  those  who,  having  received 
their  education  in  Mission  schools,  or  having  been  for  some  length  of  time 
brought  into  contact  with  Christian  teaching,  may  be  said  to  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  Christianity.  They  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and  truths  of 
the  Bible,  see  clearly  the  folly  of  the  popular  systems  of  belief,  and  will  some- 
times even  express  themselves  as  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  India.  By  young  men  of  this  sort,  remarks  such  as  the  following 
have  been  frequently  made  to  me — ‘ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  is 
the  book,  and  Christianity  the  religion.’  4 When  a generation  or  two  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  the  education  which  is  now  being  given  shall  have 
begua  to  exert  a general  influence, 'Christianity  will  rapidly  spread.’  1 Chris- 
tian Missionaries  have  been  the  best  and  most  disinterested  friends  of  the 
people  of  India.’  4 Christian  instruction  has  exerted  a beneficial  influence  on 
many  who  have  not  the  courage  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  baptism/ 
Such  observations  are,  I believe,  not  unmeaning  words,  but  express  a felt 
conviction  that  there  is  something  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  pity  is,  that  with  the  great  majority  of  this  class  matters 
rest  here.  They  do  not,  or  will  not,  see  the  urgent  and  personal  character  of 
the  question.  The  individual  conscience  remains  untouched  ; and  hence,  how- 
ever favourable  the  opinions  they  may  have  formed  of  Christianity,  or  its 
effects,  their  own  course  remains  unchanged.  They  are  unawakened  to  any 
sense  of  sin,  feel  not  their  need  of  a Saviour,  and  consequently  have  no  motive 
within  them  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow 
Christ.  We  may,  however,  derive  some  encouragement  from  the  thought, 
that  inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to  read  what  passes  in  their  minds,  there 
may  possibly  be  present  there  the  seed  of  convictions  which  shall  indue  time, 
by  God’s  grace,  bring  forth  a happy  practical  result. 

44  The  second  of  the  classes  I have  named,  comprises  men  of  a somewhat 
different  and  even  less  hopeful  stamp'.  They  have  received  their  English 

* Yol.  ii.  N.S.,  p.  29. 
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education  in  government  or  other  schools,  in  which  no  Christian  influence  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Although,  therefore,  they  nave  been, 
equally,  perhaps,  with  those  before  mentioned,  disabused  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  their  countrymen,  they  have  imbibed  no  favourable  feelings  towards 
the  religion  of  Jesus;  nor,  indeed,  except  so  far  as  their  curiosity  may  have 
led  them  to  read  on  the  subject  in  private,  have  they  any  clear  ic  ea  of  what 
that  religion  teaches.  A self-opinionated  indifference  is  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  men  of  this  description.  Their  creed,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have 
any,  seems  to  consist  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a God,  and  of  the  duty  of  living 
according  to  the  light  of  natural  reason  which  that  God  has  given.  Unin- 
fluenced, however,  by  any  sincere  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  they  love  to 
indulge  a sceptical  spirit  in  regard  to  all  religion,  and,  in  expressing  their 
doubts,  to  make  a display  of  their  fancied  attainments.  Such  men  will 
frequently  apply  to  the  Missionary  for  assistance  in  the  study  of  English 
poets  and  authors,  and,  in'order  to  gain  their  end,  make  a profession  of  desire 
for  instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  A persuasive  frequently  used  is,  ‘ Milton’s 
poems  are  based  upon  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible:  in  reading  Milton 
with  us,  therefore,  you  will  be  imparting  to  us  a knowledge  of  Christianity.1 
In  all  such  applications  the  real  motive  is  too  obvious  to  escape  detection. 
Improvement  in  English  is  the  object  aimed  at ; the  Bible  is  merely  used  as  a 
stalking-horse.  Indeed,  this  has  not  unfrequently  been  confessed  to  me  when 
I have  put  the  question  pointedly.  To  yield  compliance  to  overtures  of  this 
kind  would  be,  I have  always  felt,  to  make  a most  unworthy  compromise. 
Our  blessed  Lord,  while  He  repelled  not  the  humblest  candid  inquirer,  in- 
variably unmasked  hypocrisy  in  whomsoever  it  presented  itself.  I feel  sure,  that 
to  be  faithful  with  these  young  men,  we  must  at  once  bring  them  to  the  point. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  concessions  to  their  worldly  views,  even  though 
the  object  may  be  their  ultimate  spiritual  good.  The  Missionary  lowers 
himselTby  consenting  to  make  the  4 Paradise  Lost/  or  any  other  such  book, 
the  medium  of  his  spiritual  instructions ; while  the  Hindu  knows  but  too  well 
how  to  feign  an  attention  to  the  religious  teaching,  in  order  to  secure  the 
secular  knowledge  which  he  covets]  If,  as  is  of  course  frequently  the  case, 
such  persons  are  repelled  by  the  plain  and  pointed  statement  of  the  truth,  the 
responsibility  is  their  own,  and  we  cannot  help  it ; but  by  such  a statement  of 
the  truth  we  not  only  4 deliver  our  own  souls/  but  also  use  that  means  which, 
being  of  God’s  own  appointment,  He  is  most  likely  to  bless  to  the  conviction 
and  conversion  of  sinners. 

" The  third  class  mentioned  consists  of  those  who  use  their  knowledge  ot 
Christianity  in  order  to  oppose  it.  They  make  no  secret  of  their  enmity,  but 
with  arguments,  culled  principally  from  European  infidel  works,  both  fortify 
themselves  against  conviction,  and  use  what  influence  they  may  possess  to 
the  hindrance  of  the  gospel.  Of  these,  however,  I cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation,  having  been  brought  but  little  into  contact  with  them. 

" Hitherto,  most  of  my  intercourse  with  the  native  young  men  has  been  at 
my  own  house,  where  many  have  called  from  time  to  time,  and  some  have 
come  regularly  for  reading  and  conversation.  When  I shall  be  able  to  find 
time  for  the  purpose,  I hope  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  calling  upon  them.  At 
present  the  study  of  Bengali,  which  I feel  to  be  of  urgent  importance,  occupies 
much  of  my  time : to  acquire  a measure  of  facility  in  the  use  of  it,  as  early  as 
possible,  is  my  great  desire.  To  all  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders  ot 
natives,  it  is  of  course  absolutely  essential,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  unimportant 
in  dealing  with  those  who  have  received  a so-called  English  education.  The 
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English  which  many  of  these  have  acquired,  and  of  which  they  are  not  a little 
proud,  is  the  most  unreal  and  superficial  thing  imaginable.  Only  by  the 
vernacular  can  their  minds  and  hearts  be  reached; ** 

SOUTH  INDIA. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Sharkey,  dated  Masu- 
lipatam,  Dec.  21, 1857,  though  recording  much  of  trial,  is  very  encouraging 

“ It  has  pleased  God  to  lay  His  hand  on  us  again,  for,  within  three  weeks, 
three  dear  children  have  been  removed  from  us  by  death.  The  last 
one  who  died  was  brought  to  us  when  she  was  about  six  years  old, 
and  she  was  more  than  ten  years  with  us.  We  brought  the  poor 
child  into  our  house,  and  we  sat  by  her  bed-side  the  whole  night.  A 
four  o’clock  a.m.  she  wished  to  see  me.  On  my  approaching  her,  she 
said,  4 Sir,  I am  going  away;  I am  going  away.’  I asked,  4 Whither?*  She 
said,  ‘To  my  Father.*  She  meant  that  she  was  going  to  her  heavenly  Father. 

' Her  sufferings  were  very  intense,  and  her  breatlring  very  hard.  I said  to  her, 

‘ You  will  be  very  happy  soon.  Take  courage  : Jesus  loves  you : He  died  for 
you,  and  will  never  leave  you/  ‘Yes,*  she  replied,  ‘ I shall  be  happy.  But,* 
she  continued,  after  a pause,  ‘ do  not,  Sir,  let  my  sister  go  home  to  my  heathen 
parents,  to  learn  their  heathen  ways.  Keep  her  with  you,  and  teach  her  as 
you  have  taught  me.  Do,  Sir,  tell  my  father  and  mother  about  Jesus ; and  I 
should  like  them  to  be  happy  also/  The  sister  she  alluded  to  is  younger  than 
ber$elf,  and  is  reading  in  our  schodl.  Her  mother  was  standing  by  when  her 
dying  daughter  spoke  so  earnestly  about  her  parents*  eternal  interests.  After 
a little  while  I went  to  her,  and  touched  her,  and  found  that  the  cold  hand  of 
death  was  upon  her.  I said,  ‘Come  unto  me;*  and  before  I could  finish  the 
verse,  she  took  up  the  words  and  completed  the  precious  promise.  The  word 
for  rest , in  Telugu,  is  a difficult  Sanskrit  word  (vishranti).  I asked  her  what 
it  meant.  She  replied  instantly,  ‘ happiness,1  She  wished  me  to  pray  for 
her,  and  so  we  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  Him  who  knows  what  it  is  to  die. 
She  was  perfectly  still  during  the  prayer,  and  when  it  was  over  she  said,  ‘That 
will  do/  But  her  pains  increased,  and  she  cried  aloud  for  help.  I said  to  her, 
‘Him  that  cometh — * and  she  completed  the  verse.  Some  time  after,  I 
remarked,  ‘ The  blood  of  Jesus,*  and  she  interrupted  me  and  added,  ‘ cleanseth 
from  all  sin/  I asked  her  on  whom  she  rested.  She  told  me,  ‘Jesus,  Jesus. 
One  of  our  elder  girls  by  her  side  repeated,  ‘ Though  I walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ; Thy  rod  and 
Thy  staff  they  comfort  me/  The  dear  child  was  sinking  very  fast : her 
last  words  were,  ‘The  narrow  road,  the  narrow  road!*  She  then  slept 
in  Jesu3.  She  knew  and  felt  her  lost  condition  by  nature:  she  knew  what 
sin  was,  and  what  grace  meant.  She  had  a clear  and  a saving,  sense  of  the 
justifying  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Her  hopes  of  a joyful  resurrection 
and  heavenly  inheritance  were  equally  clear  and  cheering.  While  we  feel 
that  we,  for  our  many  sins,  are  thus  visited,  year  after  year,  we  are  confident 
that  the  dying  testimony  of  our  children  bids  us  go  on  with  our  work  cheer- 
fully and  patiently.  What  are  all  our  schools  but  just  so  many  means  of  pre*> 
paration  for  heaven  ? What  if  it  please  God  to  blow  upon  the  tender  grass,  or 
the  opening  flower,  and  wither  and  blast  it  ? all  is  nevertheless  well.  Blessed 
and  praised  be  His  Holy  Name! 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

A few  extracts  from  letters  received  within  the  last  few  days  will  give  the 
most  recent  intelligence  from  the  New-Zealand  Mission. 
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The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  Dec.  5, 1857,  writes  from  Wellington— 

“ It  has  been  a ground  of  much  thankfulness,  that,  during  my  recent  illness, 
my  friend  and  assistant,  the  Rev.  Riwai  Te  Ahu,  a most  excellent  man,  full 
of  love  and  holy  zeal,  has  been  diligent  and  active  in  his  ministrations  to  the 
people  of  my  district.  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  Christian  natives  under 
my  charge  are  going  on  well;  that,  although  a more  rapid  improvement 
might  be  wished  for,  they  are  certainly  making  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  is  much  to  disturb  their  thoughts : changes  in  property,  con- 
siderable excitement  in  reference  to  political  changes,  and  a fear  lest  the  white 
men,  whose  schemes  they  suspect,  may  be  designing  something  for  their 
injury.  These,  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  tend  a good  deal  to  distract 
their  thoughts.  Still  there  are  others  who  do  not  allow  these  subjects  to 
disturb  their  thoughts,  or  interfere  with  their  higher  duties,  or  their  hope  as  a 
heavenly  and  eternal  home.” 

The  Rev.  It.  Maunsell,  writing  from  Waikato,  Dec.  4,  1857,  says — 

“ We  are  now  engaged  in  building  a very  commodious  and  handsome  church,, 
the  money  being  collected  entirely  in  this  country.  It  will  be,  when  finished, 
the  prettiest  wooden  church  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Our  people  take  great 
interest  in  the  work ; and  besides  having  contributed  their  money,  roll  the 
legs  and  fetch  the  timber  from  a considerable  distance.  The  time  of  the 
year  has  now  arrived  for  my  paying  my  half-yearly  rounds  to  my  district. 
I began  last  Sunday,  and  was  gratified  to  fiud,  in  a distant  church,  a good 
oongregation  and  a hearty  welcome.  I was  happy  to  be  able  to  administer 
the  Lord’s  supper  to  three  young  men,  who  were  once  a nuisance  by  their  con- 
stant drunkenness,  at  a neighbouring  European  village,  and  to  others  who 
for  some  years  had  declined  attending  that  service.  In  my  district  I am 
happy  to  report  that  the  sin  of  drunkenness  has  abated  among  the  native 
population.  A respectable  settler  at  that  6ame  village  remarked  to  me  last 
Sunday,  that  he  had  not  seen  a case  of  the  kind  for  the  last  three  months. 
In  these  matters,  however,  we  must  rejoice  with  trembling.  The  more  we 
see  of  the  native  mind,  the  more  necessity  we  feel  of  caution  in  our  opinions 
concerning  their  religious  stability.” 

The  Rev.  T.  Chapman,  Maketu,  Sept.  28,  1857,  says — 

“ What  a warfare  one  has  to  maintain!  In  earlier  days  how  one  panted 
after  the  establishment  of  infant  churches ! These  are  now  established  in  every 
direction,  and  now*  again,  one  pants  after  a more  decided  ‘ power/  a brighter 
evidence  of  * death  unto  sin,  and  a new  birth  unto  righteousness;’  a finding 
of  Christ  to  be  ‘ wisdom,  righteousness,  and  sanctification.’  Seeing  what  I 
have  seen,  and  knowing  what  I now  know,  I marvel  not  to  find  ‘patience’ 
commended  among  the  Christian  virtues. 

“ We  must  appear  a very  ‘little  one’  in  the  midst  of  the  vaster  interests 
opening  out  to  you  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; and  I sometimes  wonder  how, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  so  great  an  interest  has  been  kept  up  for 
this  far-distant  island ; and  I do  trust,  that,  amid  all  our  ‘hay  and  stubble,’ 
God  has  a praying  people  for  whom  Christ  has  not  died  in  vain.” 

DEATH  OF  A MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  W.  Welton,  lately  a Missionary  at  Fuh-chau,  China,  expired  in 
London  on  the  3d  March,  after  a very  short  illness. 

DEPARTURE  OF  A MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Deimler  left  London  for  Bombay,  vid  France,  on  the 
27th_February  (p.  80). 
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NORTH  INDIA. 

Thb  extracts  which  we  are  enabled  this  month  to  lay  before  our  readers  pre- 
sent the  progress  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  in  India  in  a very 
satisfactory  point  of  view.  We  have  already  given  publication  to  the  Memo- 
randum of  Mr.  Montgomery,  inviting  native  Christians  to  come  forward  as 
candidates  for  Government  employment  (p.  41).  We  now  insert  a second  official 
letter  enunciating  similar  principles,  sent  to  our  Secretary  at  Calcutta. 
The  only  matters  of  regret  respecting  this  forward  movement  are,  first, 
that  it  has  come  so  late ; and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  more  universal.  But  we 
entertain  a good  hope  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  Christians  of 
India  will  more  uniformly  meet  with  the  favour  and  confidence  they  deserve ; 
and  when  tliose  otherwise  well  qualified  for  office  will  find  their  faith  to  be 
rather  a passport  than  a disqualification  for  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to — 

“My  dear  Sir — You  have,  perhaps,  heard  that  the  Government  wishes  to 
raise  a semi-military  police  battalion  at  the  head-quarters  of  every  district ; 
the  duties  of  which  will  be  to  guard  the  treasures,  gaols,  and  public  offices,  and 
to  suppress  affrays  and  public  disturbances  in  the  district.  They  will  not  be 
soldiers  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  district 
to  which  the  battalion  belongs ; and  will,  I trust,  never  find  it  necessary  to 
engage  in  any  fighting  in  this  part  of  India.  They  will,  however,  be  drilled 
regularly.  The  pay  will  be  six  rupees  a month. 

“ I have  orders  to  raise  a battalion  for  Hooghly,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  on 
many  grounds  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  enlist  as  many  native  Christians 
as  possible.  Those  who  were  originally  Mussulmans,  like  the  native  Chris- 
tians of  the  Nuddea  district,  possess,  I believe,  a greater  degree  of  physical 
strength  than  the  Bengali  population  generally  ; but  I have  other  grounds. 

“ I want  to  increase  in  every  possible  way  the  links  of  attachment  between 
ourselves  and  the  native  Christians — to  raise  their  social  and  political  condi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  population  generally.  To  do  that  would,  I am  sure, 
strengthen  Missionary  work,  and  is  but  common  justice  to  the  native  Chris- 
tians. In  a political  point  of  view,  too,  I believe  it  would  be  well  to  show  the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  that  (we  have,  even  among  the  native  popula- 
tion of  India,  men  with  whom  our  interests  and  their’s  are  identical,  men  upon 
whom  we  can  implicitly  rely.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  show  the 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  population  in  a very  practical  and  striking  man- 
ner; that  when  Christianity  comes  in,  even  races — differing  so  much  as  we  do 
from  the  people  of  India — have  a common  bond  of  action  and  feeling— that 
religion  makes  black  and  white  skins  cm,  It  will  do  us  good  as  well  as  the 
native  Christians,  for  it  will  increase  the  feeling  of  true  brotherhood,  and  it 
will  tend  to  give  the  native  Christians  more  self-confidence,  and  a right  sort 
of  self-respect,  when  they  see  that  the  British  Government  places  special  con- 
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fidence  in  them.  Are  these  views  such  as  would  be  assented  to  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  t Will  you  kindly  send  on  this  letter  for  circulation  to 
the  Mission  stations  of  the  Nuddea  district,  in  order  that  its  contents  may 
be  made  known  to  the  Missionaries  and  their  flocks?  I should  be  glad 
to  have  any  number,  from  a few  dozens  to  two  or  three  hundred  probably  ; 
but  of  course  they  would  not  be  sent  without  first  communicating  with  me 
farther.  As  there  would  be  a considerable  body  together,  some  place  for 
combined  lodging  and  messing  might  be  arranged,  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  save  about  half  their  pay  for  remittance  to  their  families ; and  due  care  for 
their  spiritual  welfare  might  be  provided  by  stationing  a Missionary  at 
Hooghly,  and  the  whole  corps  might  meet  for  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
with  the  assistance  of  a catechist. 

“ If  you  cannot  get  the  men  at  six  rupees,  perhaps  Government  might  give 
seven  rupees ; but  please  try  the  smaller  sum  first. 

“ (Signed)  €t  Hodgson  Pratt.’ 99 

A communication  has  also  been  received  by  our  Committee  at  Calcutta,  from 
H.  Woodrow,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Government  Schools,  stating  that  themutiaies 
had  caused  a diminution  in  the  number  of  Hindustani  medical  students  (many 
of  whom  have  been  sons  of  Sepoys),  and  that  a good  opening  is  offered  for 
Hindustani  native  Christians  desirous  of  entering  the  medical  profession. 

The  general  tone  of  feeling  among  the  villagers,  to  whom  our  Missionaries 
have  had  access  during  and  immediately  after  the  outbreak,  will  be  gathered 
from  the  annexed  extracts.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  so  little  of  interrap-, 
tion  has  taken  place  to  our  work,  that  the  Missionaries  have  so  thoroughly 
and  permanently  won  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  Nothing  could  give  greater 
encouragement  as  to  the  future.  It  will  also  be  seen  how  completely  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  the  Government  has  failed  in  its  object.  “ They  have  made 
themselves  crooked  paths : whosoever  goeth  therein  shall  not  know  peace.” 
Extract  from  a letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Neele,  Burdwan,  Feb.  19, 1858— 
“ The  notice  taken  of  the  rebellion  by  the  people  of  Bengal  in  general  has, 
so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  been  very  small.  The  more  educated  and 
intelligent  did,  indeed,  eagerly  search  the  newspapers  for  information,  bat 
these  persons  were  the  minority  ; amongst  other  classes  a general  persuasion 
prevailed  that  it  was  forbidden  even  to  talk  about  the  mutiny,  and  that  any 
guilty  of  the  offence  would  be  imprisoned.  On  one  occasion  the  Government 
forced  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  at  large,  by  posting  in 
every  village  a notification  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  that  the  suspicions  entertained  on  this  point  were 
therefore  groundless.  This,  however,  instead  of  having  the  intended  effect,  of 
creating  confidence  in  the  rulers,  was  very  naturally  construed  into  a sign  of 
weakness  on  their  part  The  usual  course  of  our  work  has  been  but  slightly 
interrupted.  Large  numbers  of  disbanded  or  deserted  Sepoys  were  at  one  time 
prowling  about  the  country  in  all  directions ; during  this  period  it  was  unsafe, 
or  would  at  least  have  been  imprudent,  to  go  to  outlying  villages ; with  this 
exception,  our  work,  both  in  schools  and  preaching,  has  been  uninterrupted. 
This  temporary  hindrance  is,  however,  now  entirely  done  away.  I have 
myself,  during  the  present  cold  weather,  been  out  upon  a preaching  tour  ; and 
others  of  our  Missionary  brethren,  in  Bengal,  have  done  the  same.  Truly 
then  we  here  have  much  cause  for  praise,  and  we  would  desire  tq  regard  his 
mercies  as  special  incentives  to  greater  zeal  and  diligence  for  the  future.” 
Extract  from  a letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Yaughan,  dated  Calcutta,  Feb.  9, 1858 — 
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“1  have  just  returned  from  a little  Missionary  excursion  in  company  with 
the  Rev.  A.  Stern.  We  sailed  about  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  visiting  and 
preaching  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks.  It  was 
throughout  a very  interesting  tour,  and  it  is  no  small  cause  of  gratitude  that 
we  were  enabled  at  all  to  itinerate  after  a period  of  such  fearful  excitement. 
But  so  it  is,  we  were  permitted  to  go  from  village  to  village  preaching  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  without  any  interruption,  without  a word  of  abuse  or 
complaint  (except  on  one  occasion,  from  an  old  Brahmin,  who  trembled  for  his 
craft).  The  people,  in  almost  every  instance,  not  only  permitted  us  to  preach 
to  them,  but  declared  a readiness  to  listen ; for  we  generally  began  by  the 
remark,  ‘We  are  Padris — we  have  come  to  speak  with  you  about  the  religion 
of-Jesus  Christ/  Instantly  the  reply  was  given,  * Very  good,  Sahib,  sit  down 
and  deliver  your  message/  Some  one  would  then  bring  us  the  best  seat  at 
hand,  and  thus  we  began  to  preach  to  the  people  seated  or  standing  around  us. 

“A  greater  misrepresentation  could  not  be  given  than  to  say  that  the  people 
are  offended  by  the  visits  of  a Missionary : I believe  the  reverse  is  nearer  the 
truth.  They  have  no  objection  to  any  man  who  comes  to  them  openly 
declaring  himself  a messenger  of  Christ.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  con- 
gregations, wherever  we  went  the  people  always  listened  with  attention.” 

The  Report  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society  also  bears  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  no  unusual  opposition  was  experienced  by  its  agents  during  any  part  of 
the  year  just  closed. — The  “ Bombay  Guardian”  has  an  extract  from  a letter 
of  the  Rev.  W Bey  non,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  Belgaum — 

“ I lately  made  a short  tour  to  the  East.  The  country,  I found  all  tranquil. 
At  our  out-station-^Beil  Hongal— things  are  in  a very  encouraging  state : 
there  are  a number  of  people  who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Mission  as 
inquirers : they  are  heads  of  families,  of  different  castes,  and  almost  all  in  good 
circumstances  as  regards  their  worldly  affairs.” 

That  our  Missionaries  and  the  friends  of  Missions  in  India  are  in  good  heart 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  Resolutions  of  a Meeting  of  the  Agra  Bible, 
Church  Missionary,  and  Christian  Tract  and  Book  Societies,  February  11,1 858 — 
“That  this  Meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  need  of 
the  Religious  Associations  met  together  to-day,  and  thanks  God  for  the  mea- 
sures in  which  their  operations  have  hitherto  been  carried  on  ; and  while 
they  deplore  the  sinful  and  guilty  excesses  committed  during  the  late  out- 
break, they  would  yet  regard  them  as  indicating  a depth  of  moral  iniquity 
which  can  only  be  reached  and  changed  by  the  truths  of  God’s  word,  brought 
heme  by  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying  that  word,  whether  read  alone  or 
enforced  by  His  ministers,  or  explained  and  illustrated  by  a religious  literature.” 
The  Rev.  J.  Leighton,  in  communicating  the  above,  writes,  February  5— 
“We  are  about  reprinting  our  publications,  but  it  must  be  some  time 
before  we  are  well  supplied  again.  We  had  got  new  editions  of  some  very 
valuable  works,  which  are,  alas  ! all  destroyed.  The  spirit  of  our  Committee 
is  not  at  all  damped  by  the  disaster.  Even  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  remark- 
able instances  of  good  done  by  tracts  dropped  by  fugitive  Christians  loudly  call 
us  forward.  I allude  to  some  inquirers  at  Mutyana,  a village  near  Mfrut, 
whom  I had  the  happines  of  preaching  to  on  my  late  visit  to  Mr.  Medland. 
will  not  forestall  the  happiness  you  will  have  from  his  own  account.” 

The  real  state  of  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  Bible  education  in  the  Verna- 
cular Schools  is  exemplified  in  the  following  statements.  They  further  illus- 
trate and  confirm  all  that  has  been  said— that  it  needs  but  a little  firmness  and 
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faithfulness  to  introduce  the  word  of  God,  and  it  will  command  for  itself  the 
respect  of  those  who  read  it.  Archdeacon  Pratt  writes,  March  9— 

“ In  that  bigotted  Mussulman  city,  Juanpur,  there  was  a good  school  got 
up  by  the  residents,  and  some  of  the  influential  natives  on  the  Committee  of 
subscribers.  The  fourth  rule  was,  that  religion  should  form  no  part  of  the 
instruction.  In  1841,  when  the  residents  asked  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  send  a schoolmaster,  I got  that  role  rescinded,  when  on  a visit 
there.  The  Bible  was  introduced.  Half  the  boys  left;  but  before  many 
weeks  they  all  returned,  and  the  school  rose  higher  than  ever  in  numbers  and  in 
character,  and  maintained  that  elevation  till  this  dreadful  besom  swept  it  away.” 
Extract  from  a letter  of  Rev.  John  McCarthy,  Peshawur,  February  18— 
“The  school,  my  own  proper  sphere  of  labour  at  present,  is  in  a decidedly 
encouraging  position.  During  the  gloomy  months  of  the  mutiny  our  numbers 
became  very  low,  and  the  expression  of  one  delinquent  pupil  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  cause  of  the  decrease — 1 That  there  was  no  further  use  in  learning 
English,  since  the  reign  of  the  Sahibs  was  over/  We  kept  th6  school  open 
however,  all  through  the  1 reign  of  terror  / and  I have  a vivid  recollection  of 
the  morning  of  the  intended  mutiny  at  Peshawur,  when,  on  my  return  from 
the  city,  I met  a great  cart  full  of  muskets,  which  had  just  been  taken  from 
our  intended  murderers,  and  which,  if  they  had  not  been  taken  from  them, 
would  have  dealt  death  to  us  that  very  day.  We  have  at  present  about  eighty 
names  on  the  school-roll,  and  the  most  of  these  are  bond- fide  scholars,  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance,  and  all,  whether  students  of  English,  or  Arabic,  or 
Persian,  recipients  of  scriptural  instruction.  This  last  strong  point  in  our 
position  has  not  been  gained  without  trouble.  One  Arabic  moulwi  threw  up 
his  situation — for  him  a lucrative  one — rather  than  teach  the  Scriptures ; and  the 
pupils  constantly  complain  that  the  city  people  abuse  them  for  coming  to  the 
school.  As,  however,  the  impartation  of  the  word  of  life  must  be  the  prime 
aim  of  the  Missionary,  we  have  been  firm  on  this  point,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  our  number  steadily  on  the  increase  notwithstanding. 

“ We  are  greatly  cheered  by  the  view  of  love  and  sympathy  which  is  wafted 
to  us  from  beloved  England.  We  see,  in  the  increased  zeal  of  the  church  on  be- 
half of  Missions,  the  first  instalment  of  those  blessings  which  are  to  shower  upon 
us  from  the  dark  cloud  which  hung  over  our  heads.  It  will  probably  be  told, 
in  times  to  come,  in  the  villages  of  India,  as  a sequel  to  the  story  of  the  great 
mutiny,  how  the  Christians  of  England  revenged  themselves  for  that  enor- 
mous crime  by  increased  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  its  perpetrators.” 

SOUTH  INDIA. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  writes  from  Tinnevelly,  February  18,  respecting  a school 
set  up  in  opposition  to  his  own-^ 

“ There  was  a good  deal  of  discussion  afterward,  among  the  Hindus,  re- 
specting the  proposed  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  their  school.  One  at 
length  said  that  he  saw  no  very  great  objection  to  it.  Another  Hindu  replied, 
that  in  this  case  they  might  as  well  send  their  children  to  the  Missionary 
school.  The  second  master,  who  was  educated  in  our  school,  insisted  that, 
read  the  Bible  as  they  might,  with  or  without  a commentary,  it  will  always 
be  found  a dangerous  book.  ( For  instance/  added  he,  1 who  can  read  the 
third  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  similar  portions  of  Scripture,  without  feeling  an 
involuntary  contempt  for  idols,  and  seeing  his  faith  ia  Hinduism  under- 
mined?7 ” 
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FIFTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Annual  Sermon  was  preached  before  the  Society  on  Monday  evening, 
the  3d  of  May,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  by  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Miller,  D.D.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Birmingham,  from  Ephesians  iii.  8.  Collection,  1891. 17s.  8 d. 

The  Annual  Meeting  whs  h6ld  at  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th 
of  May.  The  Right  Hon.  the  President  took  the  Chair  at  ten  o'clock. 
Prayer  having  been  offered,  and  a portion  of  Scripture  read,  the  Meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Chairman.  An  abstract  of  the  Report  was  then  read  by  the 
Rev.  John  Venn,  M.A.  Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows — 

Movers  and  Seconders . 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Midleton — the 
Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  thd  ReY.  Hhgh  Stowell,  M.A. — the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton, 
Bishop  Designate  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Rev.  George  Knox,  late  Chaplain  to 
the  Eaat-India  Company,  South  India — the  Rev.  Dr.  M(Neile,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Scott,  of  Feeny,  Ireland. 

Resolutions . 

— That  the  Report,  of  which  an  abstract  has  now  been  read,  be  received,  and  printed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee ; that  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  for  his  Sermon  before  the  Society  last  evening ; to  His  Grace  the 
Vice- Patron ; to  the  Right  Hon.  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents ; and  to  all 
those  friends  who,  daring  the  past  year,  have  exerted  themselves  in  its  behalf ; and  that 
the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  power  to 
fill  up  vacancies— 

Major-Gen.  Alexander.  Lt.-Col.  Hughes. 

George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  Arthur  Lang,  Esq. 

John  Ballance,  Esq.  William  Lavie,  Esq. 

John  Bridges,  Esq.  H.  Seymour  Montagu,  Esq. 

Lt.-Col.  Caldwell.  P.  F.  O'Malley,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Major-General  Clarke.  Robert  Prance,  Esq. 

William  Dugmore,  Esq.  Colonel  Smith. 

James  Farish,  Esq.  Henry  Smith,  Esq. 

— That  this  Society,  while  it  desires  humbly  to  praise  God  for  the  “spirit  of  prayer 
and  supplications"  vouchsafed 'to  the  Church  of  Christ  during  the  Indian  mutiny, 
earnestly  looks  for  the  continuance  of  the  same  grace  to  revive  the  work  of  God  at 
home,  in  order  that  the  church  may  be  prepared  for  receiving  the  blessing  of  enlarged 
success  for  more  abundant  labours  in  the  establishment  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in 
every  land. 

— That  while  this  Society  recognises  its  sacred  obligations  towards  its  Missions  in 
Africa,  China,  and  other  lands,  where  the  Lord  has  signally  owned  and  blessed  its  la- 
bours ; yet  it  regards  India,  under  the  restored  supremacy  of  British  rule,  as  possessing 
a special  claim  upon  its  enlarged  exertions  and  expenditure  for  the  conversion  of  its  va- 
rious tribes  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

— That  the  present  state  of  the  world  demands  of  the  church  at  home  far  larger  sa- 
crificei  for  the  cause  of  Christ  than  it  has  hitherto  made,  especially  in  the  sending  forth 


Moseley  Smith,  Esq. 
AbelSmith,  Jun.,  Esq. 
John  Sperling,  Esq. 

H.  Stokes,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Strach&n,  Ekq. 
John  F.  Thomas,  Esq. 
Robert  Trotter,  Esq. 
H.  Carre  Tucker,  Esq. 
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of  men  of  all  ranks  of  society,  whose  gifts  and  graces  qualify  them  to  aid  the  work  of 
Missions. 


The  financial  statement  presented  to  the  Meeting  was  as  follows — 

Income, 


General  Fund — Associations,  Benefactions,  Legacies,  &c. 
Fund  for  Disabled  Missionaries,  &c.  • • . . 

• • • 

• • • 

128,865  3 4 
1901  15  0 

Total  Ordinary  Income . 

Special  Fund  for  India  to  March  31,  1853  . . • 

• • • 
wet 

130,766  18  4 
24,717  16  11 

Total  received  in  the  United  Kingdom 

• • • 

£155,484  15  3 

Expenditure . 

On  account  of  the  General  Expenses  of  the  Society  at  home  and  abroad. 
On  account  of  Disabled  Missionaries,  &c 

123,469  0 10 
3876  9 1 

Total  Expenditure  . • « 

• • • 

£127,345  9 11 

Expenditure  as  above 

Add  Balance  of  last  year 

• • • 

• • • 

127,345  9 11 
1976  9 6 

Income  as  above  • • • • ^ • 

• . a 

129,321  19  5 
130,766  18  4 

Balance  in  hand  . A 

• • • 

£1444  18  11 

The  Local  Funds  raised  in  the  Missions,  and  expended  there  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  but  independently  of  the  General  Fund,  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
Statement.  They  are  estimated  at  9000L 

! The  Report  concluded  with  the  following  remarks — 

The  Committee,  in  conclusion,  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Crisis, 
and  to  the  measures  which  they  have  already  taken  in  connexion  with  this 
great  event ; — an  event,  the  consequences  of  which  they  regard  as  equally 
momentous  to  the  best  interests  of  British  India,  and  of  the  whole  British 
empire.  They  conceive  that  the  obligation  of  England  towards  India  is  to  be 
regarded  in  a threefold  light. 

In  the  first  place,  England  stands  related  to  India  as  exercising  sovereignty 
over  the  people.  Under  the  British  constitution  every  man  has  a share  of 
responsibility  in  the  principles  of  Government.  Details  of  administration 
belong  to  statesmen ; but  every  British  subject  is  bound  by  a solemn  obliga- 
tion to  use  his  influence  that  the  great  principles  of  religion  and  morality  may 
be  the  basis  of  the  British  throne.  The  Committee  have  regarded  it,  there- 
fore, as  a part  of  their  duty  to  declare  explicitly  their  views  upon  the  future 
Government  of  India,  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the 
natives ; and  they  have  humbly  presented  these  views  in  a Memorial  to  the 
Queen.  They  trust  that  the  Christian  community,  of  which  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  a representative,  will  not  cease  to  urge  the  Government 
of  India  to  avow  its  Christianity,  to  admit  the  Bible  into  the  system  of  Go- 
vernment education,  and  to  decree  that  all  connexion  with  Hindi!  or  Moham- 
medan superstition  shall  at  once  and  for  ever  cease  and  determine. 

The  second  relation  in  which  England  stands  towards  India  is  that  of  a 
parent  to  uneducated  children.  We  are  bound  to  provide  education  for  the 
masses  of  its  population.  Too  long  have  we  neglected  this  duty.  Knowing 
the  people  to  be  sunk  in  a debasing  ignorance,  without  the  possibility  of  extri- 
cating themselves,  we  have  “ passed  by  on  the  other  side.”  The  Government 
has  very  lately  taken  measures  to  promote  vernacular  education,  and  it  is 
for  Missionary  Societies  to  provide  for  the  religious  element  in  such  education. 
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Thu  is  a work  in  which  all  denominations  of  Christians  must  unite  for  its 
effectual  accomplishment.  The  Christian  education  of  a heathen  population 
precedes  all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  Committee  are  thankfu] 
to  announce  the  formation  of  a Society  for  this  object  upon  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  these  memorable  words — “ Unity  and  love 
prevail  amongst  the  different  divisions  of  the  Protestant  family.  We  no 
longer  maintain  the  old  and  fatal  mistake,  that  Christian  men  are  not  to  co 
operate  for  any  thing  till  they  agree  in  every  thing . We  now  hold  the  antago- 
nistic and  true  maxim  that  Christian  men  should  act  together,  so  far  as  they 
are  agreed.” 

The  third  relation  in  which  England  stands  to  India  is  that  of  a Christian 
towards  a heathen  country.  Hence  the  obligation  on  England  to  impart  to 
India  the  inestimable  benefits  of  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  Christ : first, 
through  European  agency,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  through  a native 
pastorate.  Here  each  Missionary  Society  must  carry  on  its  own  work.  And, 
blessed  be  God,  each  Missionary  Society  has  arisen  to  new  and  enlarged  efforts 
for  its  performance.  The  Committee  called  together  a Special  Meeting  of 
this  Society  on  the  12th  of  January  last,  to  inaugurate  these  measures.  They 
appealed  for  a Special  Fund  for  the  Indian  Missions.  That  appeal  has  been 
liberally  answered.  In  four  months,  as  already  announced,  more  than  24,0001. 
had  been  paid  to  the  fund.  It  now  amounts  to  29,0581. 

This  Special  Fund  for  India  will,  the  Committee  trust,  be  faithfully  devoted 
to  the  enlargements  of  the  Indian  Missions.  To  secure  this,  they  propose 
that  the  General  Fund  shall  still  be  distributed  in  the  usual  proportion  amongst 
the  Indian  and  other  Missions  of  the  Society.  The  Special  Fund  will  be 
added  to  India’s  proportion  of  the  General  Fund.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Indian  Missions  will  be  greatly  enriched,  while  those  of  Africa  and  China, 
and  other  parts,  will  not  be  impoverished.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  only  a small 
portion  of  the  Special  Fund  need  be  applied  to  repairing  the  loss  of  Missio- 
nary buildings.  The  far  larger  part  will  be  employed  in  sending  out  men ; 
the  Committee  feeling  assured  that  the  liberality  of  the  church  in  future  years 
will  provide  for  the  support  of  as  many  as  they  can  send  out,  if  only  they  be 
men  devoted  to  their  Master’s  work. 

In  the  location  of  Missionaries  who  may  be  assigned  to  India,  the  Committee 
do  not  propose,  as  their  first  object,  to  open  new  Missions ; but  rather  to 
strengthen  and  complete  those  which  promise  well.  One  strong  Mission,  they 
are  persuaded,  is  better  than  several  weak  ones.  There  should  be  at  each 
central  station  a sufficient  staff  of  men,  first  to  maintain  an  effective  pastoral 
superintendence  over  native  converts;  secondly,  to  carry  on  education  to  its 
crowning  point,  a Training  Institution  for  native  teachers ; thirdly,  to  under- 
take a thorough  district  itinerant  preaching  to  the  heathen. 

In  respect  of  new  stations  in  India,  as  soon  as  the  Society  is  able  to  esta- 
blish them,  the  Committee  regard  themselves  as  pledged  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Oude. 

Here  the  Committee  must  close.  They  have  spread  before  this  Meeting 
a large  mass  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  have 
pointed  to  the  open  doors — to  the  inviting  fields  of  labour,  not  only  white  to 
the  harvest,  but  where  the  harvest  is  now  falling  under  the  sickle  of  reapers 
already  on  the  field.  They  have  given  abundant  testimony  that  the  Lord  has 
gone  out  before  the  Missionary  band  to  prepare  their  way,  and  to  meet  and 
bless  them  upon  their  arrival.  They  have  appealed  especially  for  India.  The 
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funds  are  being  liberally  supplied.  They  now  appeal  for  men.  Year  by  year 
have  the  Committee,  at  their  Anniversary  Meetings,  made  this  appeal ; and 
they  thank  God  that  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  of  Missionary  candi- 
dates. But  the  Committee  feel  this  day  that  the  work  has  far  outgrown  this 
gradual  supply,  and  that  it  needs  at  once  a great  company  of  preachers. 
They  therefore  invite  to  more  general  and  fervent  prayer,  that  the  Lord  may 
so  revive  His  work  at  home,  that  His  church  may  both  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  of  men,  able  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
willing  to  go  forth  for  His  Name’s  sake  ; and  also  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
as  esteem  it  their  great  privilege  to  be  fellow -helpers  to  the  truth  hy  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  those  who  go  forth  to  preach  it. 

Let  England  furnish  such  a supply,  both  of  men  and  means,  and  she  will 
be  no  loser  by  it.  For,  “ Prove  Me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
if  I will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.  . . . And  all  nations  shall 
call  you  blessed,  for  ye  shall  be  a delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 
—Mai.  iii.  10.  12. 

The  Meeting  was  closed  by  singing  a hymn.  Collection,  216/.  13s.  6d . 

At  half-past  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  a second  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
. held  in  the  Hall,  the  Most  Noble  Marquess  of  Cbolmondeley,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair.  The  Rev.  W.  Knight,  M.A.,  Secretary,  offered  prayer;  and, 
after  a few  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  the  Meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Ridgeway,  M. A.,  Editorial  Secretary : Subject,  “ The  Indian  Crisis”— the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon : Subject,  u The  Missionary  Spirit  an  unfailing  element 
of  living  Christianity” — the  Rev.  John  C.  Miller,  D.D, : Subject,  “The 
harvest  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few and  was  closed  with  singing. 
Collection,  21/.  16s.  10 d. 

DEPARTURE  OF  A MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  A.  Burn  left  London,  April  3d,  en  route  lor  Bombay,  vid  Trieste, 
in  order  to  rejoin  the  Sindh  Mission. 

RETURN  HOME  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Yoruba  Mission.— Mr.  W.  Buckley  left  Lagos  February  8th  last,  and  arrived 
in  London  on  the  22d  of  April. 

Westem-lndia  Mission The  Rev.  J.  Sheldon  left  Bombay,  by  steamer,  on 

the  20th  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  10th  of  April  (p.  95). 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Meng6  arrived  in  London  from  Bombay  on  the  2d  of  May. 

North- India  Mission.— The  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Fuchs  left  Calcutta  in  Decem- 
ber last,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  31st  of  March. 

The  Rev.  C.  and  Mrs.  Kriickeberg  also  left  Calcutta  in  December,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  the  5th  of  April. 

DECEASE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

West- Africa  Mission. — We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Young,  lately  a Missionary  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  died  at  Brixton  April  7th. 

Mr.  Gittens,  Catechist  (p.  8),  died  at  Magbeli  on  the  19th  of  January. 

Yoruba  Mission.— Mr.  W.  Green  (p.  8)  died  at  Abbeokuta,  of  fever,  in 
February  last. 

South-India  Mission. — The  Rev.  T.  G.  Barenbriick  died  suddenly  of  cholera 
in  March  last. 
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A Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  the  Children's  Home, 
Islington,  on  Thnrsday,  June  8d,  to  take  leave  of  a considerable  body  of  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  proceeding  to  various  portions  of  the  Mission  field. 
The  instructions  of  the  Committee  having  been  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Venn,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Missionaries,  the  latter  were  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Thomas,  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  E.-lndia  Co.,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Indies  and  then  commended  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  by  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Childe.  The  Missionaries  to  whom  the  instructions  were  addressed 
(though  a few  were  unavoidably  prevented,  from  various  causes,  from  being 
present^  were — 

(W.-India  Miss.) — The  Rev.  Richard  Galbraith  and  the  Rev.  Ludwig  and 
Mrs.  Hofer. 

(W.-India  Miss.) — The  Rev.  R.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  returning  to  Peshawur, 
and  the  Rev.  Elias  and  Mrs.  Champion. 

(S.-India  Miss.) — The  Rev.  T.  and  Mrs.  Spratt,  returning  to  Tinnevelly# 
and  }he  Rev.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

(Gey Ion  Mission.) — The  Rev.  C.  C.  and  Mrs.  M’ Arthur,  proceeding  to. 
Jaffna. 

(China  Mission.)— The  Rev.  George  Smith,  proceeding  to  Fuh-cbau. 

INDIA. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  SANTHALS. 

In  December  last  we  published  in  this  periodical  the  despatch  in  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  interdicted  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  for  educating  the 
Senthals.*  We  have  now  before  us  the  reply  of  G.  U.  Yule,  Esq.,  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Santhal  Pergonnahs.  After  pointing  out  the  costliness  of 
the  scheme  “ prepared  for  affording  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Santhal  districts 
the  means  of  education  through  the  agency  of  Government  officers,"  which 
“ nearly  doubles  the  cost  of  each  village  school,"  while  “ Missionary  superin- 
tendence adds  a mere  trifle,"  Mr.  Yule  proceeds — 

u I have  endeavoured  to  do  what  I am  ordered ; but  I have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  and  I must  confess  my  heart  is  not  in  this  work.  I 
look  upon  the  education  afforded  by  the  generality  of  Mofussil  Government 
schools  with  contempt,  and  I know  no  one  who  does  not  do  the  same.  In 
my  report  of  June  24,  1866,  I stated  that  I thought  we  were  wrong,  both  as 
to  the  classes  we  taught  and  the  education  we  gave,  and  my  opinion  has  cer- 
tainly not  changed  since  then.  Government  education  must  be  a failure,  I 
think,  except  in  the  instances  where  the  schoolmaster  loves  his  work  for  its 
own  sake,  and  these  instances  are  but  few.  How  many  schoolmasters  are 
there  who  would  not  gladly  quit  their  employment  for  any  other  with  nearly 
equal  pay  ? Even  if  capable  of  really  instructing,  they  have  no  conscientious 
interest  in  the  well-doing  of  their  pupils  ; and  the  consequence  is,  they  teach 
words,  as  many  as  possible,  in  order  to  acquire  for  themselves  a good  report 
at  the  examination,  which  again  is  conducted  by  men  who  look  on  the  thing 
as  a bore,  and  often  with  good  reason,  for  they  have  their  own  hard  work  to 
do,  and  who  besides,  from  sheer  inexperience,  are  incapable  of  ascertaining 

* Vol.  ii.  New  Series,  p.  365. 
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properly  whether  the  schoolmaster  has  faithfully  done  his  work  or  not.  As  to 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  they  afford  neither  incentive  nor  check 
to  the  schoolmaster ; for,  having  had  no  education  at  all,  or  one  of  words  only, 
like  their  children,  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  good  teaching.  I think,  there- 
fore, that  until  Government  can  be  certain  of  the  services  of  schoolmasters  or 
superintendents  possessing  a strong  conscientiousness,  a deep  interest  in  their 
work,  and  some  practical  knowledge  of  it,  the  Government  education  will  bs 
words,  and  nothing  else.  Men,  possessing  the  qualifications  I have  mentioned, 
are  to  be  had ; but  Government  deliberately  rejects  their  services,  and  prefers 
men  who  have  often  neither  conscience  nor  capacity. 

“ The  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  are  pleased  to  say  in  their  despatch 
that  the  Santhals  do  not  occupy  separate  regions  or  tracts  of  country,  so  as  to 
form  isolated  communities.  Locally  separated,  as  well  as  socially  distinct,  from 
the  Hindu  and  Mussulman  population,  and  being  often  located  in  close  vici- 
nity to  populous  towns  and  villages,  and  mixing  with  the  general  populadon 
in  the  concerns  of  life,  the  Honorable  Court  do  not  feel,  that  in  dealing  with 
them  they  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  caution  necessary 
in  Government  educational  establishments.  Now,  with  the  utmost  respect,  I 
beg  to  say,  that  this  view  of  the  Santhal  population  Is  not  altogether  correct 
Socially,  the  Santhals  are  utterly  distinct  from  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
population,  and  from  the  other  wild  tribes  even.  They  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
intermarry  with  them : they  won't  even  serve  with  them.  They  pay  rent  to  the 
Zemindar ; they  borrow  from,  and  sell  their  produoe  to,  the  Mahajuns.  This 
is  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  their  dealing  with  other  races,  except  Euro- 
peans. Socially  they  are  not  so  distinctly  separate,  except  in  one  remarkable 
instance,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned ; but  still,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  least, 
a Santhal  village  is  inhabited  by  Santhals  alone : in  the  tenth  there  may  be  a 
few  Pariahs,  Moholis,  Bhueyas,  &c.,  but  the  Santhals  are  always  by  them- 
selves in  one  hamlet  of  the  village,  the  others  in  another.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  a Santhal  hamlet  is  found  attached  to  a low  Hindu  village,  or  vice 
ftersd;  and,  more  often,  a Santhal  village,  for  its  own  convenience,  admits  a 
Hindu  oilman  or  spirit-seller. 

u The  exception  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  the  Damun-i-Koh. 
Within  that  tract  I know  of  one  Mohammedan  village,  and  that  is  outside  the 
bills,  in  the  narrow  belt  of  plain  bordering  the  Ganges  : possibly  one  or  two 
more  may  exist.  There  are  several  Hindu  villages  peopled  either  by  Maha- 
juns, who  have  been  admitted  on  suffrance,  and  might  be  excluded  to-morrow 
without  the  right  to  complain,  or  by  a very  low  caste  of  Hindis,  as  ignorant 
as,  and  far  more  degraded  io  morality  than,  the  Santhals.  With  the  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  a sprinkling  of  Bhueyas,  Moholis,  &c.,  who  have  come  up  with 
the  Santhals  from  the  jungles  of  the  south-west,  the  population  of  the  Dsmun 
Is  either  Santhal  or  Pariah,  and  Government  has  no  objection  to  the  con- 
version of  the  latter ; for  here,  in  the  midst  of  Hind&s  and  Mohammedans,  it 
supports  an  institution  for  Pariah  orphans,  whose  education  is  entrusted  to 
Missionaries,  with  the  result  that  might  be  expected.  If,  then,  the  Honorable 
Court  of  Directors  still  think  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  scheme 
inapplicable  to  the  Zemindari  portion  of  the  Santhal  districts,  why  not  let  it 
be  tried  in  the  Damun,  whose  inhabitants,  as  I think  I have  shown,  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman  population,  and  who  are 
both  subjects  and  ryots  of  Government.  Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
this.  I would  be  ashamed  to  propose  a contraction  of  the  noblest  scheme  of 
education  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  set  on  foot  in  India,  were  it  not  that  I fed 
convinced  the  contraction  would  not  last  long.  Among  other  changes  which 
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late  events  will  produce,  I earnestly  hope,  and  firmly  trust,  to  see  swept  away 
that  mistaken  policy  which  has  hitherto  made  us  appear  traitors  to  our  God, 
and  cowards  before  men. 

“ There  is  a special  argument,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Santhals.  By 
the  education  given  to  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  in  Government  schools,  if 
we  do  not  directly  teach  the  true  religion,  we  sap  their  faith  in  the  false  one 
they  have;  a procedure  sneaking  in  itself,  and  not  often  attended  with  the 
hoped-for  result : but  the  case  is  different  with  the  Santhals.  If  we  do  not 
teach  them  Christianity,  we  shall  most  probably  make  them  Hindus:  it  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  We  cannot  get  Christian  teachers  for  the  village- 
schools,  though  the  Missionaries  could  ; and  even  if  we  could,  forbidden  as  they 
would  be  to  introduce  religious  subjects  in  any  form,  what  influence  would 
they  have  over  the  religious  feeling  of  the  boys  and  their  parents?  The  Sau- 
thals  would  subside  into  bastard  Hindus,  as  some  have  already  nearly  done. 

1 wished  to  set  up  schools  in  the  Damun,  under  heathen,  until  the  Missiona- 
ries could  occupy  all  the  ground  with  Christian  teachers.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  Missionaries,  because  h would  tend  to  make  the  boys  liars,  and  inimical 
to  Christianity ; and  though  I do  not  altogether  concur  in  their  views,  I ex- 
pressed a wish,  if  they  still  adhered  to  them,  to  give  np  my  own  opinion  rather 
than  do  any  thing  to  prevent  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  scheme  entrusted 
to  them.  I have  frequently  thought  on  the  subject  since  ; and  though  I^hould 
not  object  to  press  on  with  the  mere  elements  of  education  through  heathen 
teachers,  knowing  the  Missionaries  were  behind  with  their  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  soon  to  overtake  me,  I should  consider  it  a very  different  thing  to 
make  over  the  Santhals  for  education  either  to  Christian  teachers,  forbidden 
to  speak  of  their  religion  (if  men  taking  service  on  such  terms  could  be  Chris- 
tians, except  in  name),  or  to  heathen,  with  no  prospect  of  any  efficient  coun- 
teraction to  the  all-prevailing  heathen  influence  around. 

“Assuredly  we  are  not  here  merely  to  introduce  steam-engines ; and  the 
sooner  we  set  about  our  appointed  work  the  better.  The  natives  have  no  idea 
of  conversion  in  general,  except  by  means  ot  force  or  fraud,  greased  cartridges, 
or  acts  giving  patrimonial  property  to  deserters  from  the  ancestral  faith. 
Government  might  have  Christianity  taught  in  all  its  schools.  Once  it  was 
known  we  were  in  earnest,  not  a murmur  would  be  raised.  We  have  ourselves 
fostered  and  encouraged  murmurers  by  giving  way  to  them,  even  by  antici- 
pation ; but  murmurs  or  not,  we  have  a right  to  teach  what  we  believe  to  be 
true,  and  we  are  bound  to  teach  the  whole  truth.  I would  not  force  schools 
on  any  place  ; but,  if  asked  for,  Christianity  should  be  taught.  If  Hindus  and 
Mussulmans  set  up  schools  themselves,  good  : let  them  have  a grant-in-aid  : 
they  are  entitled  to  that  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  country  ; but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  any  other  help  or  encouragement  from  a Christian  Govern- 
ment. I know  not  which  have  most  pupils,  Christian  or  unchristian  schools. 

It  is  said  the  former  owe  their  large  attendance  to  being  free  schools,  which 
the  latter  are  not ; but  this  only  proves  how  little  many  heathen  parents  care 
about  their  children  being  taught  the  Bible. 

“ Whatever  may  be  done  elsewhere,  I pray  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  support  his  own  scheme  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  Santhal 
districts  with  all  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

“ No  apology  is  required  for  speaking  my  opinion  freely,  if,  as  I trust,  I 
have  spoken  it  without  disrespect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

(Signed)  “ G.  U.  Yule, 

“ Commissioner , Santhal  Ptrgunnahs.”  - 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  G.  Young,  Esq.,  has  arrived  at 
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the  same  conclusion,  though  “ by  quite  different  roads  /'  and  though  he  dis- 
sents from  some  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Yule,  he  “ entirely  agrees” 
with  him  that  any  scheme  of  Government  education  u would  be  far  less 
hopeful  than  the  one  it  would  supersede.”  “ My  heart,”  he  adds,  “ would 
not  be  in  the  work  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  desirable.  Without  admit- 
tingthatthe  1 education  afforded  by  the  generality  of  Mofussil  Government 
schools  ’ is  deserving  of  ‘ contempt/  I fully  recognise  the  fact,  that  the 
teaching  earried  on  in  such  schools  is,  generally  speaking,  not  characterized 
by  that  earnest  conscientious  spirit  and  that  character  of  practical  utility 
which  are  usually  seen  in  schools  superintended  by  experienced  Missionaries. 
And  I concur,  also,  in  the  opinion,  that  if  Government  deliberately  rejects  the 
cheap  and  valuable  service  now  offered,  a great  mistake  will  be  committed.” 

In  reference  to  the  assertion  of  the  Court  that  the  Santhals  are  “ less  iso- 
lated and  socially  distinct  from  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  than”  other  wild 
tribes,  Mr.  Young  confirms  Mr.  Yule’s  denial  of  the  fact,  and  thus  disposes  of 
the  argument  grounded  upon  it — 

“ Even,  however,  were  the  facts  otherwise,  I should  be  unable  to  see  my 
way  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  The  argument  appears  to  be,  that  it  is 
objectionable  for  the  Government  to  appear  to  be  doing  any  thing  with  the 
intention  of  converting  any  class  of  the  people  to  Christianity,  but  that  this 
objection  is  of  little  or  no  force  when  the  class  of  people  concerned  is  isolated 
or  remote.  I cannot  understand  this  argument,  unless  it  means  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  do  in  a corner  what  it  is  afraid  to  do  in  the  face  of  day. 

“ No  doubt  the  motives  of  the  Government  are  ever  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. But  if  the  thing  to  be  done  is  good  and  right,  I hope  we  shall  not  be 
restrained  from  doing  it  by  such  a fear  as  this.” 

Adverting  to  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Despatch  of  1854,  as  to-grants- 
in-aid  to  all  schools  which  impart  a good  secular  education,  he  reasons — 

“ To  say  now  that  aid  will  not  be  given  to  such  schools  if  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  Christian  Missionaries,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  remote  and 
isolated  localities,  and  unless  the  proceeding  is  exempt  from  all  risk  of  ‘ per- 
verted misconstruction,’  seems  to  me  to  introduce  a new  and  most  embarrass- 
ing element  into  the  simple  and  statesman-like  system  propounded  in  the 
despatch  of  1854.”* 

RETURN  HOME  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

West- Africa  Mission . — The  Rev.  J.  Millward  left  Sierra  Leone  in  the  u Can- 
dace” on  the  24th  of  February,  and,  after  suffering  shipwreck  near  Madeira, 
and  being  detained  at  Cadiz,  arrived  in  London  on  the  24th  of  May. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichardt  left  Sierra  Leone  May  12th,  by  the  “ Ethiope,” 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  June  7th. 

Ceylon  Mission.— The  Rev.  R.and  Mrs.  Pargiter  left  Colombo  on  January 
19th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  19th  of  May. 

DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES 

The  Rev.  R.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  and  the  Rev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Champion,  embarked 
on  board  the  “ Nile”  at  Portsmouth  on  June  15th;  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  and 
Mrs.  McArthur  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  on  board  the  u Cla- 
rence,” on  June  26th  (p.  197). 

Yoruba  Mission . — We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  Mr.  J.  Carter, 
Catechist,  who  expired  at  Abbeokuta  on  the  16th  of  April,  after  a short  illness. 

* These  extracts  are  reprinted  from  the  “ Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  Lower  Provinces,  for  the  half-year  ending  October,  1837.*’  Pub- 
lished at  the  Government  Gazette  Office,  Calcutta. 
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ISLINGTON  INSTITUTION. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Childe  having  been  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Holbrook, 
Suffolk,  has  resigned  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The  Committee 
have  recorded  their  sense  of  his  valuable  services  in  the  following  terms — 

“ That  this  Committee  receive  with  regret  Mr.  Childe’s  resignation  of  the 
Principalship  of  the  Islington  Institution,  which  he  has  held  for  nineteen 
years,  with  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  to  this  Society ; and 
they  deem  it  only  an  act  of  justioe  to  record  his  unwearied  zeal  and  self- 
sacrificing  diligence  in  the  important  work  of  Missionary  education  and  train- 
ing, and  especially  his  maintenance  of  those  spiritual  principles  in  the  whole 
system  and  tone  of  the  Institution,  to  which  the  Committee  look  as  the  only 
foundation  of  the  future  Missionary  success  of  the  pupils.  While  the  Com- 
mittee regret  their  loss  of  such  services,  they  feel  assured  that  in  the  new 
post  of  duty  to  which  Mr.  Childe  has  been  called,  the  cause  of  the  Society 
will  still  have  his  sympathy  and  zealous  assistance.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  m.a.,  Incumbent  of  Friezland,  near  Manchester, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Principalship,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Heisch,  B.A., 
now  Resident  Tutor,  to  the  Vice-Principalship  of  the  Institution. 

NORTH  INDIA. — OUDE. 

R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  late  Political  Commissioner  for  the  Punjab,  and  well 
known  by  his  recent  Memorandum,  inviting  Missionaries  to  recommend 
native  Christians  for  the  public  service,*  having  been  appointed  Chief  Com 
miationer  of  Oude,  has  addressed  to  the  Committee  the  following  letter,  dated 
Lucknow,  April  20th  last — 

“ I learn  that  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  shortly  after  taking  charge  of 
this  Government,  addressed  you  with  a view  to  Missionaries  being  sent  to 
Oude;  but  the  late  fearful  events  in  India,  and  our  loss  of  Oude,  prevented 
your  Society  from  sending  Missionaries.  As  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  successor, 
I have  the  privilege  of  repeating  his  call ; and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  learn  that  the  Society  have  determined  to  establish  a Mission  at  Lucknow, 
where  the  field  of  labour  is  vast  and  extensive.  The  city  is  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  there  are  some  600,000  inhabitants. 

“ We  have  gone  and  still  are  passing  through  a frightful  crisis.  No  one 
can  doubt  but  that  good  will  result  from  it.  Already  we  see  the  result  in  the 
anxiety  of  all  to  employ  and  elevate  native  Christians.  The  change  is  most 
remarkable.  Even  amongst  those  who  are  Christians  in  little  else  than  pro- 
fession, all  seek  to  employ  them.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  low  they  are  in 
attainments,  and  how  few  are  fitted  except  for  the  lowest  posts.  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  a higher  degree  of  education  will  be  given  them. 


* « Church  Missionary  Record"  for  February  last,  pp.  41, 42. 
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“ An  impression  seems  to  have  gone  abroad,  from  a Memorandum  that  I 
wrote  some  months  ago,  that  the  Government  were  averse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  native  Christians.  So  far  as  I know,  the  Government  never  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  in  the  matter ; hut  Government  servants  were  certainly 
averse  to  the  employment,  and  in  their  hands  rested  the  patronage.  It  is  due 
to  the  Government  that  this  erroneous  impression  should  be  removed.” 

In  conformity  with  this  invitation,  the  Committee  have  designated  two 
Missionaries  to  the  North-West  Provinces  — the  Rev.  Elias  Champion 
who  sailed  for  Calcutta  (with  Mrs.  Champion)  on  the  16th  of  June  last, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Knight,  b.jl.,  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  Curate  of 
Great  Barr,  near  Birmingham,  who  will  very  shortly  follow  him.  They  will 
be  employed  to  supply  the  places  of  two  experienced  Missionaries  already 
on  the  spot,  who  will  be  drafted  by  the  Calcutta  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee, from  stations  already  established,  to  commence  without  delay  the  Mis- 
sion to  Oude.  The  expenses  of  this  new  Mission  will  be  charged  to  the  Special 
Fund  for  India . 

AGRA. 

Extracts  from  a letter  of  Mr.  W.  Wright,  dated  Agra,  May  17, 1868 — 

“ Most  of  the  senior  boys  of  the  school  manifested  an  attachment  to  us 
throughout  the  mutiny.  Some  of  them,  not  without  risk  to  themselves, 
visited  us  in  the  fort.  Others  employed  themselves  in  searching,  on  the  sides 
of  the  roads,  for  books  belonging  to  the  college,  or  to  our  private  libraries, 
and  this  when  the  danger  was  so  great  that  no  European  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  fort.  Mr.  Wood,  a teacher  in  the  school,  when  ill,  and  no  other  servant 
could  be  procured,  was  attended  to  night  and  day,  in  and  out  the  fort,  by  a 
lad  of  his  own  class. 

“ A boy,  at  present  in  the  class  under  my  charge,  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  saving  the  lives  of  an  Anglo-Indian  lady  and  her  children.  His  father, 
a bejar  (clothman),  got  Hindustani  dresses  made  up  for  them,  hid  them  in  his 
own  house,  and  fed  them  gratuitously  till  they  could  go  with  safety  to  the 
fort.  For  this  service  the  boy,  Brij  Ballab,  has  just  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  accountant’s  office,  with  a much  higher  salary  than  his  present 
attainments  might  entitle  him  to  receive  (thirty  rupees,  to  be  raised  to  forty 
soon).  Whenever,  soon  after  the  battle,  I was  able  to  visit  the  college,  four 
or  five  of  the  senior  boys  were  always  straggling  about  round  its  ruins.  A 
boy  of  the  sixth  class  in  our  school,  oftentimes  before  the  mutiny,  urged  me 
to  commit  to  his  keeping  my  most  valuable  things.  I shared,  however,  in 
the  general  infatuation  of  thinking  nothing  would  happen.  A friend  of  mine, 
more  wise  than  myself,  gave  this  lad  the  most  valuable  of  his  fiirniture, 
and  it  was  all  safely  delivered  him  again  when  peace  was  restored.  This  lad, 
Ballab  Ram,  was  often  threatened  by  neighbours  for  protecting  goods  be- 
longing to  the  Sahibs.  These  things  should  be  a sufficient  proof,  that,  at  Agrm. 
at  least,  neither  the  Missionaries,  nor  the  Missionaries’  doctrine,  produced  the 
ill-will  of  the  natives.  The  Government  College  roof  was  burnt;  ours 
escaped : but  the  cause  may  have  been  that  ours  was  too  lofty  for  them. 

“ Alarms  and  reports  are  still  propagated,  and  indeed  the  causes  for  them 
"have  not  been  removed  yet.  Only  yesterday  morning  three  guns  were  heard 
in  church,  which  were  afterwards  ascertained  from  an  ‘extra’  to  have  been 
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fired  over  the  corpse  of  a major  who  was  murdered  by  a company  of  the 
enemy’s  sawars  (cavalry)  within  ten  cos  of  Agra,  his  companion,  severely 
wounded,  having  had  an  almost  miraculous  escape  to  Agra.  The  native  po- 
pulation have  been  disarmed.  It  was  feared  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  doing  it,  but  it  passed  off  quietly.  It  is  reported  that  the  Nawab  of  Fut- 
tehgurh  (Furruckabad  ?)  has  been  taken  prisoner— he  who  blew  English  ladies 
and  children  from  his  guns.  Tbe  European  soldiers  demand  much  of  our 
pity,  having  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  war,  living  in  tents  in  this  fearful 
heat,  not  a few  of  the  numbers  ill  or  dying  with  sun  strokes.  They  and  their 
devoted  chaplains  demand  our  most  earnest  sympathy  and  prayers. 

" A few  lads  of  the  school  seem  willing  to  come  to  my  house  for  instruc- 
tion, but  I cannot  say  whether  a deeper  anxiety  than  that  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  English  actuates  them.  One  is  often  deceived.  It  may  lead  to 
a purer  desire.  We  must  sow  beside  all  waters.  On  several  occasions  when 
I accompanied  Mr.  Leighton  to  the  bazaar,  the  people  were,  I thought,  even 
more  attentive  than  formerly.  Most  of  the  time  I can  spare,  after  the  five 
hours’  school,  is  given  to  private  reading. 

“ Oh  may  the  blood-stained  triumphs  of  war  be  a prelude  to  the  peaceful 
triumph  of  the  cross ! ‘ The  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord’s.’  ” 

CHRISTIAN  VERNACULAR  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  FOR  INDIA. 

This  interesting  Society,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  results  of  the  mutiny, 
originated  in  a suggestion  contained  in  a Minute  of  the  Committee,  issued  on 
September  29,  1857,  in  connexion  with  the  day  of  national  humiliation. 
The  following  paragraph  therein  occurs — 

“ The  Committee  would  venture  further  to  suggest,  that  the  present  would 
be  an  appropriate  occasion  for  a great  special  effort  to  give  Ch'istian  instruc- 
tion in  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  to  the  masses  of  the  population,  and 
to  provide  them  with  a vernacular  moral  and  Christian  literature . 

“ The  question  which  now  trembles  on  the  balance  is,  whether  the 
masses  will  rise  with  the  mutineer  Sepoys,  or  remain  faithful,  or  at  least  pas- 
sive. Yet  few  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  education  of  these  masses. 
Missionary  Societies  need  to  be  aided  by  some  separate  effort  for  this  object. 
Might  not  all  supporters  of  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  unite  together  to 
accomplish  this  special  work  ? The  season  is  favourable  to  such  an  union  ; 
as  a common  calamity  has  tended  to  bring  all  parties  together  for  united 
prayer.  A limited  effort,  upon  this  principle,  to  supply  vernacular  school- 
books, is  in  operation  for  South  India.  Such  a special  work  would  supply 
an  interesting  memorial  of  a season  of  unprecedented  peril  to  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  England,  when  the  calamity  shall  be,  through  God’s  good  provi- 
dence, overpast.  The  Committee  venture,  therefore,  to  throw  out  the  sugges- 
tion for  further  consideration.”* 

This  proposition  having  been  cordially  welcomed  by  many  influential 
friends  of  Christian  education  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  of  Missio- 
nary enterprise  in  India,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  tfce  Christian  Vernacular 
Education  Society  far  India , under  the  direction  of  a Committee,  containing 
amongst  its  members  representatives  of  most  of  the  great  Protestant  Missio- 
nary Societies,  and  having  for  its  objects  the  establishment  in  the  great  towns 
of  India,  under  suitable  Principals  and  Assistants,  of  Christian  Vernacular 

* M Church  Missionary  Record,**  Yol.  ii.  New  Series,  pp.  328,  329. 
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Training  Institutions,  male  and  female,  and  the  supply  of  Christian  school- 
books in  each  of  the  native  languages  of  India.  The  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  order  to  show  their  cordial  goodwill  to  the  objects 
proposed,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  two  Societies  will  prove  mutually  bene- 
ficial, have  made  a grant  to  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
of  2601. 

NIGER  MISSION. 

Tidings  have  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther  up  to  May  9th 
last.  He  states  that  the  “ Sunbeam  ” will  not  be  able  to  ascend  the  Niger 
till  the  rise  of  the  river  in  J uly,  when  the  draft  of  water  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  encampment  at  Jeba  is  therefore  still  maintained  there. 
All  members  of  the  expedition  are  in  good  health.  The  following  extracts 
will  be  read  with  interest — 

“ At  Rabba  I had  opportunity  of  conversation  with  some  Arab  merchants 
returning  from  Illorin : one  of  them  was  a native  of  Gadamis.  He  offered  to 
take  letters  from  me  to  forward  to  Tunis,  which  he  said  would  go  across  the 
desert  in  two  months.  They  have  done  some  good  by  telling  the  people  here 
that  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Americans  are  to  be  found  mingling 
with  the  Mohammedans  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  other  countries  in  the 
north,  and  that  we  are  harmless  people. 

“The  chief  of  Zigoshi  professes  Mohammedanism,  and  is  now  tasting. 
During  our  stay  at  Rabba  we  received  many  visits  from  the  people,  and  had 
some  religious  conversation  with  three  intelligent  men,  the  chief  of  Zigoshi 
being  one  of  them.  The  first  question  they  asked  me  was,  * Whom  do  you 
hold  fast  (believe),  Mohammed  or  Arrabi  Isa  (the  prophet  Jesus)  V I replied, 

* Arrabi  Isa/  They  said,  ‘ We  hold  Mohammed  fhst.’  They  said,  moreover, 
4 We  understand  that  the  Anasara  (Nazarenes)do  not  like  Mohammed’s  name 
to  appea  r in  their  book  as  do  the  names  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Ac.’  I re- 
plied, 1 That  Mohammed  not  having  been  born  till  six  hundred  years  after 
Chri/.t,  and  after  the  close  of  the  Anasara’s  Bible,  his  name  could  not  be  men- 
tioned in  that  book  any  more  than  the  name  of  a particular  little  boy  (about  two 
yr  ars  old)  could  be  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  when  Rabba  was  de- 
stroyed, some  sixteen  years  before.’  They  were  quite  satisfied  with  this  expla^ 
nation,  and  said  that  they  had  seen  it  so  in  their  book  that  Mohammed  came 
Ia»t  of  all  The  next  topic  of  conversation  was  about  Christ’s  second  coming 
to  judgment,  which  they  also  believed,  and  talked  with  seriousness  over  the 
wonderful  change  which  shall  take  place  at  that  great  day.” 

RETURN  HOME  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

West  Africa  Mission. — The  Rev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  having  left  Sierra  Leone 
on  the  19th  of  June,  arrived  in  London  on  the  13th  of  July. 

Sindh  Mission. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Trurapp,  having  left  Sindh  ( vide  p.  28),  and 
resided  a short  time  in  Germany,  arrived  in  England  on  the  23d  of  June. 

North- India  Mission. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Pfander  has  arrived  in  London  from 
Germany,  preparatory  to  joining  the  Turkish  Mission  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 

DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Western- India  Mission,— The  Rev.  R.  Galbraith,  and  the  Rev.  L.  and  Mrs. 
Hofer,  embarked  at  Gravesend  in  the  “Windsor  Castle  ” July  21st,  for  Bombay. 

South- India  Mission.— The  Rev.  T.  Spratt  and  T.  T.  Ford,  Esq.,  left  South- 
ampton by  the  steamer  of  the  4th  of  July,  for  Madras. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

Important  Deputation  to  Lord  Stanley. 

A deputation  of  gentlemen  connected  with  various  Missionary  Societies  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Stanley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  7.  In  the  coarse  of  the  proceedings  the  following  paper  was  delivered  in — 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  officers  and  of  gentlemen  connected  with  various  Socie- 
ties carrying  on  Missionary  operations  in  India,  held  at  the  London  Mission 
House  August  4, 1858,  J.  Farish,  Esq , in  the  chair,  the  following  memo- 
random  was  unanimously  adopted— 

“It  was  declared  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th 
nit.,  that  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  is  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  Governor-General  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  on  the  13th  of  April  last. 

“ ‘ The  Government  will  adhere  with  good  faith  to  its  ancient  policy  of  per- 
fect neutrality  in  matters  affecting  the  religion  of  the  people  of  India,  and  we 
most  earnestly  caution  all  those  in  authority  under  it  not  to  afford  by  their 
conduct  the  least  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  that  policy  has  undergone,  or 
will  undergo,  any  change.  It  is  perilous  for  men  in  authority  to  do  as  in- 
dividuals that  which  they  officially  condemn.  The  real  intention  of  the 
Government  will  be  inferred  from  their  acts,  and  they  may  unwittingly  ex- 
pose it  to  the  greatest  of  all  dangers,  that  of  being  regarded  with  general 
distrust  by  the  people.  We  rely  upon  the  honourable  feelings  which  have 
ever  distinguished  our  service  for  the  futberance  of  the  views  we  express. 
.When  the  Government  of  India  makes  a promise  to  the  people,  there  must 
not  be  afforded  to  them  grounds  for  a doubt  as  to  its  fidelity  to  its  word.’ 

“ In  various  proclamations  issued  by  the  Governor-General  and  subordinate 
authorities,  both  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny,  similar 
sentiments  have  been  expressed.  But  these  declarations  of  ‘ perfect  neutrality’ 
have  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  people  of  India,  or  others  who  are  interested 
in  their  welfare. 

“ Neutrality,  rightly  understood,  is  the  very  object  which  we  desire  to  obtain ; 
but  past  experience  demonstrates  that  to  no  class  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  has 
the  course  of  the  Indian  Government  been  satisfactory,  and  that  because^ 
owing  to  the  necessary  relations  subsisting  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Hindustan,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  preserve  the  neutrality  pro- 
mised. 

“In  the  exercise  of  a wise  discretion,  the  Indian  Government  has,  from  time 
to  time,  changed  by  law  the  institutions  of  Hindustan,  and  forbidden  prac- 
tices, which,  although  opposed  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  were  yet 
part  and  parcel  of  the  religious  institutions  and  usages  of  the  people. 

“The  laws  of  the  Hindus  have  ceased  to  be  executed  in  criminal  cases,  and 
to  a very  considerable  extent  the  civil  proceedings  and  judgments  of  the 
Courts  of  Judicature  have  been,  modified  by  the  Regulations. 
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“The  same  remark  is  also  true  of  the  Mohammedan  laws. 

“ Yet  these  laws  have  the  sanction ; and,  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedan 
code  particularly,  claim  to  the  prerogative  of  divine  authority,  and  they  are 
so  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  respective  adherents  of  these  systems,  while 
for  ages  these  laws  have  constituted  the  codes  of  the  country.  Yet  the  En- 
glish Government  has  not  hesitated  to  change  or  annul  them  as  the  right  ad. 
ministration  of  civil  justice  has  demanded  and  justified. 

“ Slavery  has  been  abolished,  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Kor&n  and  the 
code  of  Menu. 

“ Brahmins  have  been  made  amenable  to  the  laws  in  common  with  the 
lowest  Sudra. 

“ The  rite  of  Suttee  has  been  abolished  by  law. 

“ The  marriage  of  Hindu  widows  has  been  rendered  valid  by  law. 

“ The  practice  of  Dherna  has  been  made  punishable  by  law. 

“ The  rights  of  property  and  inheritance  have  been  secured  to  every  person 
who  may  change  his  religion. 

“These  instances,  all  of  them  more  or  less  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  in. 
stitutions  and  religious  usages  of  the  people,  will  suffice  to  show  that  neu- 
trality has  not  been  maintained,  and  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  well-known 
and  prevalent  distress  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  Government 
.have  hitherto  been  regarded.  It  cannot  be  said  with  entire  truth  ‘ the  policy 
of  perfect  neutrality  in  matters  affecting  the  religion  of  the  people  has  been 
adhered  to/  or  that ( good  faith  ’ or  ‘ fidelity  to  its  word ’ has  characterised 
the  past  action  of  the  Government  of  India. 

“ We  do  not  charge  these  changes  as  a fault  on  the  Government  of  India : 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  good  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity  have 
demanded  these  innovations.  But  we  do  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  reitera- 
tion of  promises  which,  as  past  experience  shows,  must  inevitably  be  broken. 

“ Such  a course  would  also  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  legislation  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Thus  in  the  Act  of  53  Geo.  III.  cap.  156.  sec.  33. 
it  is  declared  to  be  * the  duty  of  the  country  to  promote  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  such 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction  among  them  of 
useful  knowledge  and  of  religious  and  moral  improvement.1 

“ Again,  in  Act  3 and  4 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  85.  sec.  87.  it  was  enacted,  1 That  no 
native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty  re- 
sident therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  colour,  or 
any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place  of  office  or  appointment 
under  the  said  Company.’ 

“ These  enactments  involve  certain  innovations  on  the  religious  institutions 
and  usages  of  the  people  of  Hindustan. 

“ It  might  further  be  shown  that  the  Government  of  India  has  not,  in  times 
past,  exhibited  the  neutrality  promised,  in  its  treatment  of  Christianity  and  its 
professors.  To  this  day  no  law  exists  adapted  to  the  position  of  native  Chris- 
tians ; and  they  are  still  subject,  in  certain  civil  contingencies,  to  the  Shaster 
or  the  Kor&n.  For  many  years  the  Government  was  an  active  supporter  oi 
mosques,  temples,  pilgrimages,  and  other  rites,  which  connexion  has  only  par- 
tially ceased  in  pursuance  of  the  despatch  of  Lord  Glenelg,  dated  20th  Fe- 
bruary 1833. 

“ Thus,  towards  none  cf  the  religions  of  India  has  the  Indian  Government 
yet  placed  itself  in  an  impartial  and  neutral  position. 
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“ It  i By  then,  submitted*  with  all  deference,  that  the  Government  of  India, 
in  the  proclamations  it  i > about  to  issue,  should  confine  itself  to  the  declara- 
tion, that  in  no  case  whatever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  other 
parties,  shall  force  or  fraud  be  resorted  to,  to  spread  Christianity  iu  the  coun- 
try ; that  the  conscientious  opinions  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
shall  be  respected  ; that  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  shall  be  secured  in- 
differently to  all ; and  that  just  and  equal  laws  shall  afford  ‘ indiscriminate 
and  impartial  toleration * to  all  in  the  observance  of  their  respective  beliefs, 
so  far  as  these  observances  do  not  infringe  the  social  and  civil  rights  of  others/ 

The  result  of  the  interview,  we  regret  to  state,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  such 
as  to  render  further  and  strenuous  exertions  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  India. 

EFPECT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  INDIA  ON  THE  EVANGELIZATION  OF 
THE  NATIVES. 

(From  the  Homeward  Mail) 

A passage  in  the  book  just  published  by  Mr.  C.  Raikes,  Judge  of  the  Sudr 
Court  at  Agra,  strikes  us  as  worthy  of  note  by  all  those  who  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  in  the  East.  He  is  describing  the  alarm  at  Agra  when  the 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  Allygurh  reached  that  city.  Every  European  was,  at  that 
critical  moment,  handling  sword  or  revolver.  The  road  was  covered  with 
carriages  hastening  to  the  Candahuri  Bagh.  The  people  of  the  city  were  run- 
ning as  for  their  lives,  and  screaming  that  the  mutineers  from  Allygurh  were 
crossing  the  bridge.  The  badmashes  were  twisting  their  moustaches,  and 
patting  on  their  worst  looks.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult  and  affright, 
observe  the  demeanour  of  the  Missionary,  Mr.  French,  which  is  thus  de- 
picted— 

u Outside  the  college  all  was  alarm,  hurry,  and  confusion.  Within,  calmly 
sat  the  good  Missionary,  hundreds  of  young  natives  at  his  feet,  hanging  on 
the  lips  which  taught  them  the  simple  lessons  of  the  Bible.  And  so  it  was 
throughout  the  revolt.  Native  functionaries,  highly  salaried,  largely  trusted, 
deserted  and  joined  our  enemies ; but  the  students  at  the  Government,  and 
still  more  at  the  Missionary  schools,  kept  steadily  to  their  classes ; and,  when 
others  doubted  or  fled,  they  trusted  implicitly  to  their  teachers,  and  openly 
espoused  the  Christian  cause.” 

Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  demeanour  of  the  Missionaries  throughout  the 
terrible  crisis  of  the  Indian  revolt,  and  such  the  constancy  of  many  of  their 
pupils,  that  we  have  every  right  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from  the 
practical  lessons  thus  given.  The  Hindu  polytheist,  or  sceptic,  the  Moslem 
fanatic,  cannot  but  see  something  unapproachable  by  themselves  in  the  calm- 
ness of  the  Christian  during  the  fearful  scenes  enacted  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and 
other  places,  where  the  insurrection  has  been  most  formidable.  In  fact,  till 
tbe  late  outbreak,  there  had  been  no  trial  of  the  Christians*  faith.  The  crowds 
who  had  beheld  the  constancy  of  the  satf,  and  the  endurance  of  suffering  by 
Hindu  ascetics,  had  never  witnessed  the  far  more  sublime  tranquillity  and 
assured  hope  of  a martyr  for  the  true  religion.  The  example  was  needed,  and 
has  shone  the  brighter  in  contrast  with  the  demoniac  fury  and  cruelties  of  the 
rebels.  It  has  already  borne  fruit.  In  several  places  there  are  evident  tokens 
of  a movement  favourable  to  Christianity  amongst  the  natives. 

Thus,  at  Hubly,  where,  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolt,  there  had  never  been 
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a conversion,  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  five  respectable  Mahratta  householders, 
with  their  families,  have  come  over  to  the  Missionaries,  who  are  as  much  surprised 
as  they  are  gladdened  at  the  reception  of  these  converts.  Private  letters  also 
state  that  there  is  a strong  feeling  amongst  the  Mahratta  middle  classes  gene- 
rally in  our  favour ; and  that,  while  some  of  the  old  chiefs,  such  as  the  rajah  of 
Nargund,  have  been,  and  are,  intriguing  against  us,  the  popular  voice  is  for 
the  English  Government.  Thus  good  is  produced  out  of  evil ; and  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  this  fearful  struggle  to  annihilate  the  white  man’s  rule,  and  for 
ever  disgrace  his  creed,  may  be  the  consolidation  of  the  one,  and  the  wide  pro- 
pagation of  the  other.  Sic  esto  / 

THE  MARTYR  SPIRIT  AMONG  INDIAN  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  case  of  Gopeenath  Nundi,  the  companion  in 
suffering  of  Ensign  Cheek.*  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  recently 
received  a letter  from  Gopeenath,  dated  March  2,  1858,  in  which  he  says— 
“ The  moulwi,  when  he  failed  in  his  endeavours  by  argument  to  bring  us 
[himself  and  wife]  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith,  brought  forward  all  the 
threats  which  a wicked  heart  could  invent  He  threatened  to  take  off  the 
different  limbs  of  our  body,  and  thus  torture  us  to  death ; but  when  he  saw 
that  this  had  no  effect,  he  then  promised  to  give  us  riches,  land  free  of  rent, 
and  other  worldly  grandeur ; but,  thanks  be  to  God ! he  received  a negative 
answer.  His  next  attack  was  on  my  poor  wife,  who,  although  naturally 
timid,  yet  at  that  moment  was  astonishingly  bold  in  declaring  her  faith.  Well 
may  I insert  the  sweet  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  1 And  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a testimony  against  them  and  the 
Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  you 
•hall  speak.  For  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you.’  Surrounded  as  she  was  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  infu- 
riated and  savage-looking  men,  with  drawn  swords,  ready  to  inflict  torture, 
yet  she  defended  her  faith  most  gloriously.  When  the  moulwi  appealed  to 
her,  and  inquired  what  she  would  do,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  her  natural 
weakness  would  yield  to  his  proposals,  but  not  knowing  that  a greater  Power 
than  his  was  directing  and  supporting  her,  she  humbly,  and  with  a loud  voice, 
declared  that  she  was  ready  to  undergo  any  punishment  he  would  inflict,  but 
would  not  deny  her  Master  and  Saviour.  While  the  man  was  arguing  with 
her,  she  felt  certain  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  seal  our  faith  with  our 
blood.  She  began  to  teach  the  little  boys  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  all— 

1 You,  my  sweet  chidren,  will  be  taken  and  kept  as  slaves,  when  we  shall  be 
killed,  but  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers  every  day;  and  when  the  English 
power  is  re  established,  fly  over  to  them  for  refuge,  and  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  our  end and,  while  instructing  them,  she  was  kissing  them  all 
the  time.  This  pitiful  scene  no  doubt  touched  their  hard  and  aching  hearts. 
The  moulwi  ordered  us  to  be  taken  into  the  prison,  and  kept  for  a further 
occasion.  Thus  came  we  out  through  our  fiery  trials,  praising  and  glorifying 
Jesus  for  giving  us  grace  and  strength  to  confess  Him  before  men.” 

* Vide  “ Church  Missionary  Gleaner,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1—5. 
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INDIA. 

Thb  following  extract  from  Allen's  India  Mail , though  it  falls  far  short  ot 
wbat  the  true  friends  of  India  would  desire  to  see,  is  yet  satisfactory  as  in- 
dicating a breaking  down  of  prejudice,  and  a growing  value  for  the  useful  in 
female  education.  The  advance  is  small,  but  it  is  in  the  right  direction. 

u We  understand  that  the  girls  of  the  Government  Betbune  Female  School, 
besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  both  languages,  English  and  Ben- 
gali, are  taught  ornamental  needlework,  such  as  carpeting,  dec.  A conside- 
rable number  of  native  gentlemen,  however,  who  send  their  children  and  wards 
to  the  school,  and  who  can  well  appreciate  the  accomplishments  mentioned 
above,  think  that  some  additional  and  more  practical  knowledge  in  that  line 
ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  pupils.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  elder  girls 
ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  cutting  out  and  sewing  up  native  wearing 
appareL  This  will  be  of  great  use  to  them  at  home,  and  will  prove  beneficial, 
not  only  to  their  parents  and  other  relatives  domesticated  with  them,  but  to 
themselves  when  they  are  older,  and  have  establishments  of  their  own,  and 
families  to  attend  to.  Accordingly,  we  hear  that  several  of  the  native  gentle- 
men mentioned  above  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  addressing  a commu- 
nication to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  recommending  that  this  additional 
instruction  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of  native  clothing  form  part  of  the 
system  of  education  now  pursued  in  the  school.” 

(From  the  Bombay  Guardian,) 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sub- 
joined extract  from  the  “ Punjaubee.”  They  will  see  with  no  small  satisfaction, 
that  even  in  Mirut,  the  very  place  where  the  mutiny  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  its  start  to  run  its  fearful  race  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  the  Lord 
has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  manifest  his  power  in  the  conversion  of  men. 
In  the  very  region  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  swept  of  Missionaries  and 
Missionary  agencies — where  Bibles,  religious  tracts  and  books,  and  printing, 
presses,  have  been  sought  out  and  destroyed  as  though  they  contained  within 
themselves  the  germs  of  moral  miasmata — a copy  of  the  Scriptures,  escaping 
the  search  of  its  enemies,  remained  in  a village,  and  was  made  the  instrument 
of  subduing  to  Christ  the  hearts  of  some  of  those  very  enemies.  They  had 
endeavoured  to  rid  the  country  of  every  vestige  of  Christianity,  and  had  rejoiced 
at  the  slaughter  ol  Missionaries,  their  wives,  children,  and  catechists ; but  they 
were  really  only  affording  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  glorious  sovereignty  of  his  grace.  When  Christ  had  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  and  given  them  evidence  of  his  power 
and  readiness  to  deliver  those  whom  Satan  had  bound,  they  besought  him  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts.  He  complied  with  their  request.  But  though  he 
withdrew,  the  man  whom  he  had  delivered  remained,  and  went  everywhere 
through  the  country  making  known  the  power  and  the  grace  of  Christ.  So 
when  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  expelled  the  Missionaries,  and  persecuted  to 
death  the  native  converts,  and  when  the  church  of  Christ  expected  to  hear  ot 
the  complete  overthrow  of  Christianity  there,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give, 
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even  then,  a new'  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able 
to  prevail  against  his  church.  And  now  the  church  is  taught  to  say,  with  a 
new  emphasis,  “Where  I am  weak,  there  I am  strong/’  In  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  Bibles  and  of  printing-presses  in  Northern  India,  the  Bible  So- 
ciety finds  itself  compelled  to  get  Hindu  Bibles  printed  in  London,  and  a Mis- 
sionary is  there  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  edition ; but  the  Author 
of  the  Bible  is  showing  us  that  He  can  make  a single  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
the  means  of  accomplishing  what  hundreds  of  copies  accompanied  by  Missio- 
nary instructions  have  often  failed  to  effect. 

And  this  is  not  a solitary  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  heathen  imagined 
a vain  thing,  when  they  set  themselves  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ.  As 
we  mentioned  last  month,  more  than  200  converts  have  lately  come  forward 
to  receive  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Missionaries,  at  Chota  Nagpur.  And 
to  come  nearer  home,  we  understand,  that  in  the  Ahmednuggur  field  the  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  permitted  to  receive  forty  new  converts  to  their  churches 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

Some  six  or  eight  months  since  we  alluded  to  the  bold  declaration  of  a 
respected  native  member  of  the  Amritsar  Church-of- England  Mission— that 
for  every  Christian  whom  the  rebels  or  mutineers  might  massacre,  in  the  hope 
of  exterminating  Christianity,  ten  converts  would  spring  up  to  take  the  place  of 
the  martyred  dead.  Time  is  already  verifying  the  correctness  of  the  good  man’s 
foresight,  and  we  learn  with  real  gratification  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a large  village  near  Murrul  have  become  followers  of  Christ  in  truth  and 
sincerity.  During  one  of  the  raids  frequently  rendered  necessary  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  station,  a vernacular  Bible  was  left  in  the  village  we  allude 
to,  whether  by  design  or  accident  we  do  not  know.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a man  who  could  read,  and  he  began  to  study  its  contents.  One  of  his  neigh- 
bours noticed  his  attention,  and  bade  him  throw  the  book  away,  as  the  Feringhi 
Raj  was  at  an  end,  and  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  books.  The  reader 
replied  that  he  found  it  written  in  the  book  that  “ heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  his  (my)  word  shall  not  pass  away,”  and  persisted  in  his  researches. 

On  the;  district  settling  down  into  a more  peaceable  condition,  our  friend 
had  not  only  resolved  on  himself  knowing  some  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  his 
book,  but  induced  others  to  follow  him ; and  a number  went  into  Mirut  to  beg 
for  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Missionaries.  It  was  of  course  most  gladly 
afforded,  and  the  pleasing  result  is,  that  there  is,  at  the  present  momenta  pro- 
mising congregation  of  some  sixty  Christians  in  the  village,  who  have  ob- 
tained the  services  of  a native  catechist,  and  have  organized  local  institutions 
that  promise  the  most  cheering  results. 

A native  of  Delhi  voluntarily  sought  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  Mission,  after  qualifying  himself  by  a course  of  scripture  reading,  and 
has  taken  up  his  abode  in  Mirut,  while  two  converts  were  recently  baptized 
by  the  Rev.  L.  Janvier  at  Ludianah,  in  the  case  of  one,  after  strenuous  oppo- 
sition from  his  friends  and  relatives,  all  of  which  he  firmly  disregarded. 

NIGER  MISSION. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  from  the  Niger  bring  down 
our  information  to  the  oth  of  July.  The  u Sunbeam”  sailed  from  Fernando 
Po  for  the  river  on  the  25th  of  June. 

Mr.  Crowther  says  (May  28) — “ I am  now  residing  at  the  temporary  huts  I 
have  made  here,  where  I mean  to  stay  till  the  steamer  comes  up,  when  I shall 
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go  up  in  her  to  the  Confluence  and  Onitsha.  The  Ramadan  fast  was  over  .at 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  people  were  busy  feasting  and 
drumming  incessantly,  with  some  firing  of  musketry  by  those  who  were  able 
to  afford  it.  The  holiday  preventing  the  Haussa  caravan  from  Kano  being 
crossed  on  Saturday,  many  of  these  strangers  spent  most  part  of  their  time 
with  me  in  the  Mission  premises,  and  the  time  was  most  agreeably  spent  in 
conversation  on  religious  matters.  I brought  out  my  Arabic  Bible,  which  they 
could  not  read,  but  took  much  delight  in  making  out  the  words  from  Faris  El 
Shidiac’s  Arabic  Grammar,  the  meaning  of  which  I was  enabled  to  give  them 
from  the  English  translation  column,  both  in  Haussa  and  Nupe,  as  occasion 
required.  I may  sum  up  the  whole  in  a few  words.  Rabba  is  admirably 
selected  for  the  purposes  intended,  as  a station  for  diffusing  Christian  know- 
ledge by  conversation  with  the  people  of  the  many  tribes  of  the  interior  who 
cross  from  this  to  Illorin  in  the  pursuit  of  their  trade,  as  well  as  among  the  native 
population  of  the  Nupe  nation.  What  remains  for  the  Society  to  do  is  to  be 
able  to  station  a person  of  the  right  sort  in  this  central  position,  whose  kind, 
intelligent,  and  Christian  influence,  will  dispel  the  mist  of  misconception  and 
prejudice  against  the  Christian  character,  which  has  long  been  hanging  over 
the  minds  of  these  poor  secluded  people,  either  by  wilful  misrepresentation,  or 
prejudice  imbibed  through  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed.  The  heathen  popu- 
lation will  be  able.to  judge  for  themselves : with  them  we  shall  have  to  do  more 
directly. 

“ Captain  M ‘In tosh  and  Mr.  Barter,  who  went  down  the  river,  reached 
Onitsha,  and  brought  me  very  cheering  news  of  the  progress  of  Mr.  Taylor 
at  that  place.  I shall  give  you  some  extracts  from  his  letter.  There  is  painful 
news  from,  and  serious  accidents  at,  the  Confluence. 

“ * I am  glad  to  tell  you/  he  says, 1 that  I have  now  finished  a Mission  house  in 
this  spot  of  the  Ibo  district.  The  king  had  deceived  me  about  the  spot  which 
we  had  selected ; but  Orikabue  assisted  me  to  get  another  place  just  opposite.  A 
poor  man,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  ground,  gave  it  to  me  to  build  on.  It  is 
in  a much  better  situation  for  air,  and  commands  a full  view  of  the  river. 

“ ‘ I am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  natives  from  the  interior  have  paid  me 
several  visits  ; and  I have  travelled  far  into  the  interior,  and  got  the  names  of 
places  which  have  been  hitherto  unknown.  I have  had  constant  invitations 
from  several  chiefs  to  come  and  tell  them  God’s  word,  &c.  Some  of  these 
places  are  from  6,  20,  40,  to  50  miles  from  Onitsha.  I have  seen  people  from 
the  Isuama  territory,  Ac.  The  smith  who  made  my  nails  and  hinges  came 
from  Oka,  a place  about  two  days’  journey.  I am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I have 
corrected  your  Primer,  and  am  preparing  another  in  a more  copious  form. 
I have  finished  Dr.  Watts’s  first  Catechism,  with  Prayers  and  Hymns,  and 
now  I am  busily  engaged  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  I have 
reached  the  Te  Deum.  I was  obliged  to  suspend  the  school  since  we 
commenced  building.  I have  been  hard  at  work:  so  much  so,  that  I suffered 
very  seriously  last  December ; but  the  Lord  assisted  me,  though  I have  not 
perfectly  gained  my  strength.  The  people  have  great  confidence  in  me,  and  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  I have  preached  every  Sabbath  throughout  the  streets 
of  Onitsha ; and  since  I have  built  the  dwelling-house,  I have  now  a stated 
congregation  of  from  80  to  90  men,  women,  and  children ; but  in  the  open 
air  I generally  have  from  300  to  500.  Already  I have  had  an  inquirer  ; but 
I giveahim  opportunity  to  attend  service,  and  to  decide  in  his  own  mind.  He 
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has  attended  our  morning  and  evening  prayers  regularly.  I hope  he  will  be 
one  day  a Dasalu  of  the  Ibo  district.  I went  to  Abo  last  month,  and 
returned  on  the  14th.  I found  that  nothing  had  been  done  towards  clearing 
the  ground,  nor  even  raw  materials  cut. 

“ 4 And  now,  dear  brother  in  Christ,  pray  for  me,  that  the  word  of  God 
may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  this  district ; so  may  we  send  our 
mutual  supplication  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  might 
be  prosperous  at  our  hands.’ 

44  Notwithstanding  adverse  circumstances  by  the  wreck  of  the  * Dayspring, ’ 
and  subsequent  sufferings  from  sickness,  privation,  and  disappointments,  the 
burning  of  the  town  of  Igbebe  and  the  factory,  with  all  the  property  therein, 
and  consequent  destitution,  sickness,  and  death  of  some  of  the  sufferers,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  it  not  cheering  on  the  other,  that  the  natives  have  not  molested 
ns,  and  that  the  messengers  of  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  are  listened  to  and 
invited  by  the  natives  of  the  interior  parts  t Can  calls  be  more  loud,  and  in- 
vitation more  urgent,  from  the  Niger  to  the  church,  than  these  glaring  facts  ? 
The  two  most  important  points  of  this  noble  stream,  namely,  the  Ibo  district, 
above  the  Delta,  and  Rabba  of  Nupe,  below  the  rapids  of  Kowarra,  are  secured. 
Let  constant  communication  be  kept  up  between  them,  and  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  stations  are  made  sure.  Further  exploration  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Kowarra  is  made  easy,  having  Rabba  as  a starting-point.  May  the 
Lord  incline  the  hearts  of  his  servants  to  offer  themselves  for  his  service  to 
'reap  the  fields  which  are  white  already  to  harvest  To  God  be  glory  for  what 
is  already  done !” 

Our  latest  intelligence  is  dated  July  5.  An  attempt  had  been  artfully  made 
by  ajealous  chief  to  interrupt  the  good  feeling  between  the  expedition  and  the 
king,  by  a report  that  the  English  were  going  to  seize  the  country,  and  force 
their  religion  on  all.  But  kind  and  conciliatory  measures,  and  a strict  watch- 
fulness not  to  give  any  real  cause  of  offence,  have  confirmed  and  strengthened 
the  friendly  relations  before  established.  “ Our  advance,”  says  Dr.  Baikie, 
“ must  be  cautious,  until  time  and  experience  convince  people  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  views.  We  are  all  well.  I have  just  been  visiting  a large  and  im- 
portant town  to  the  north  of  this,  named  Loru,  where  I was  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  governor  of  this  province.  The  country  round  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  with  corn,  indigo,  onions,  yams,  Ac.  If  we  continue  to  re- 
main, Nufe  must  be  the  basis  of  operations  for  Central  Africa.” 

RETURN  HOME  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

South- India  Mission — The  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Bilderbeck  arrived  in  London 
on  the  9th  of  September,  from  Madras. 

Ceylon  Mission— The  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn  left  Ceylon  on  the  9th  of  July,  and 
arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  14th  of  August. 

New-Zealand  Mission — The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Had  field  left  Wellington 
on  the  6th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Ventnor  on  the  17th  of  July. 

DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Ceylon  Mission^ The  Rev.  E.  T.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  embarked  at  South- 
ampton on  September  12th,  for  Point  de  Gallo. 

China  Mission.— The  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Smith  embarked  at  Gravesend  on 
August  12th,  for  Hong  Kong. 
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Ws  give  insertion,  this  month,  to  two  stirring  appeals,  one  from  Africa,  the 
other  from  North  West- America ; the  one  addressed  to  the  Christian  daughters 
of  England,  the  other  to  her  sons ; or  rather  to  her  sons  and  daughters. 
Should  they  find  a response  in  the  bosom  of  any  of  our  readers,  let  them  lose 
no  time  in  opening  up  a communication  with  the  Committee,  and  thus  put- 
ting matters  in  a train  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  will  of  God  respecting 
them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  publishing  the  letter  of  Archdeacon 
Hunter,  we  do  not  prejudge  the  question  of  the  final  occupation  of  the 
Makenzie-River  district  by  the  Society.  The  Archdeacon’s  recommendation 
may,  or  may  not  be  carried  out ; for  very  many  considerations  affect  so  im- 
portant a matter,  which  have  yet  to  be  reviewed.  But  whether  in  that 
district  or  elsewhere,  there  is  abundant  room  for  labourers  in  every  portion 
of  the  world’s  harvest  field,  even  if  they  multiply  a hundred  or  a thousand 
fold.  Ijord,  raise  up  labourers  for  thine  harvest! 

Mrs.  Rhodes,  in  reference  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Female  Institution,  writes, 
September  20th : 

“ I cannot  forbear  enclosing  a few  lines  on  the  subject  which  so  engrosses 
our  thoughts,  and  fills  us  with  anxiety,  i.e,  the  unexpected  failure,  hitherto,  of 
applications  for  assistance  in  the  Female  Institution.  Shall  we  venture  to 
doubt  for  a moment  the  zeal  or  earnestness  of  our  sisters  at  home  or  their 
sympathy  with  us  here  ? Surely  that  would  be  a too  hasty,  almost  unge- 
nerous conclusion.  Yet  we  must  naturally  have  some  few  misgivings  from 
this  long,  disappointing  delay. 

“ Perhaps  the  early  death  of  our  dear  and  justly  valued-friend  and  helper, 
Mrs.  Bowen,  may  have  a startling,  discouraging  effect.  But  it  was  not 
attributable  to  climate,  and  might  have  occurred  at  home.  We  have  had 
many  proofs  that,  with  due  caution,  females  may  enjoy  a tolerable  degree  of 
good  health  in  Sierra  Leone— with  a share  of  trial  and  suffering  not  unusual, 
(and  where  can  we  hope  to  be  exempt  ?)  1 would  here  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  God  to  myself  these  many  years  past,  hi9  sparing 
mercies  in  permitting  us  to  labour  on  for  seventeen  years,  though  in  my 
dear  husband’s  case  under  great  weakness,  whereas  I am  well.  A nd  with 
regard  to  the  affecting  and  solemn  consideration  of  death  itself,  I would 
affectionately  inquire,  1 Where  would  the  faithful  servant  desire  his  Lord’s 
summons  to  find  him  but  at  his  allotted  post  of  labour  ?’ 

“ To  keep  up  the  standard  of  female  education  in  the  colony,  and  really 
and  permanently  benefit  our  girls,  we  must  have  a such  a supply  of  teachers, 
that  when  one  suffers,  in  the  course  of  God’s  providence,  the  school  shall  not 
languish  from  want  of  a substitute. 

“ We  never  needed  more  than  at  present  a steady,  settled  plan  for  work- 
ing for  our  rising  youth.  The  Romanists  are  at  hand.  We  believe  they 
will  have  little  or  no  success  with  our  older  Christian  people ; but  the  young 
and  unwary  may  be  fascinated  or  wrought  upon,  and  we  may  well  teal 
anxious  on  this  point.  Earnestly  and-  plainly  would  I urge  upon  any  young 
friends,  who  may  be  i oavering  in  this  important  matter,  their  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  make  it  a subject  of  prayerful  entreaty  that  the  Lord  would  speedily 
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open  the  way,  and  guide  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Let  them  remember  the 
lambs  of  this  fold.  They,  as  well  as  those  ‘ other  sheep/  are  precious  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  would  have  ‘all  to  come  to  acknowledge  of  his  truth.* 
We  need  not  tell  the  believing  Christian  what  blessings,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, may  accompany  the  sacrifice.  Is  the  climate  dreaded  ? Let  such 
consider  how  many  delicate  women  have  lived  and  laboured  in  Sierra  Leone 
with  acceptance  and  comparative  comfort,  whose  usefulness  is  still  affection- 
ately remembered  by  many.  It  would  be  unbecoming  rashly  to  set  aside  the 
wishes  of  an  honoured  parent,  or  a pious  friend  ; but  we  believe  that  any  per- 
plexity of  that  kind  will,  by  the  same  safe  means,  ‘ prayer  and-supplication/ 
become  less  formidable,  or  be  removed,  followed  by  a mutual  blessing. 

“ Lastly,  are  the  needful  qualifications  or  tact  wanting?  A little  experience 
here  will  give  that  which  cannot  exactly  be  gained  amongst  English  children ; 
but  an  affectionate  heart,  forbearing  temper,  patience  under  difficulties  or 
discouragement  of  any  kind,  and  discretion  in  common  things,  are  as  much 
needed  here  as  elsewhere.  Accomplishments  may  be  considered  as  of  second- 
ary importance  but  would  be  useful : the  former  are  almost  indispensable,  I 
think,  to  the  success  of  any  teacher  anywhere ; but  we  ask  no  more,  save  that 
deep  and  earnest  love  for  souls,  and  implicit  faith,  which  can  alone  animate, 
sustain,  and  guide  her  in  the  varied  circumstances  of  her  appointed  sphere. 
I must  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  comfort  and  advantage  to  a new  comer 
of  entering  into  the  labours  of  others,  and  being  associated  with  one  of  kindred 
spirit,  and  long  tried  experience  in  Africa. 

“ May  it  please  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  hearts,  graciously  to  dispose 
some  one  of  his  faithful  followers  to  ‘come  over  and  help  us  * speedily, 
that  precious  strength  may  not  be  overtaxed,  nor  time  lost,  for  want  of  that 
aid  we  have  so  long  and  vainly  solicited.” 

Archdeacon  Hunter  writes  from.  Portage  la  Loche  (lat.  56  N , long. 
109  W.)  July  31- 

“I  am  writing  to  you  now  from  the  Long  Portage,  about  1500  miles  on 
my  way  to  the  Mackenzie  River.  We  arrived  here  on  the  26th  instant,  mak- 
ing the  journey  about  fifty  days  from  Red  River  to  this  place.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey  we  had  very  wet  weather,  almost  constant  rain  daily, 
which,  with  musquitoes  and  sand-flies,  rendered  travelling  any  thing  but  plea- 
sant. We  generally  left  our  encampment  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  journeying  on  till  eight  and  nine  o’clock  at  night:  thus 
we  sat  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  daily  in  an  open  boat,  and  sometimes  in 
very  heavy  rain.  The  number  of  portages  we  have  crossed  is  about  forty- 
eight  : in  English  River  we  made  three  and  four  daily.  Sometimes  half  the 
cargo,  at  others  the  whole  of  the  cargo,  together  with  the  boat,  had  to  be 
taken  across  the  portage. 

“ On  leaving  here  we  shall  go  down  the  current  rapidly : five  days  will 
take  us  to  Athabasca  Lake,  another  five  days  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  about 
five  days  more  to  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Mackenzie  River. 
I shall,  however,  next  spring,  God  willing,  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
Mackenzie  River,  proceed  down  about  500  miles,  visiting  Fort  Norman  and 
Fort  Good  Hope,  and  return  in  time  to  Fort  Simpson  to  proceed  out  to 
Portage  la  Loche  with  the  Mackenzie- River  brigades.  AfW  my  arrival  at 
Fort  Simpson,  I purpose  this  fall,  to  ascend  the  west  branch,  and  visit  Fort 
Liard,  and  perhaps  go  on  to  Fort  Halkett,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  return- 
ing late  in  the  autumn  to  pass  the  winter  at  Fort  Simpson. 

“All  the  gentlemen  in  the  district,  with  one  exception,  are  Protestants, 
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and  the  majority  of  the  men  ; and  they  are  all  anxious,  and  even  zealous,  for 
the  establishment  of  Protestant  Missions  throughout  the  district  They  will 
subscribe  largely,  according  to  their  means,  towards  this  object,  and  will  fur- 
nish wood  and  boards  for  the  buildings. 

w The  gentlemen  in  the  district  recommend  that  two  married  Missionaries 
should  be  sent  out ; young  men,  with  good  health  and  active  habits,  and 
haring  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages.  If  they  come,  I promise  them 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  enterprising  fields  of  labour  in  the  whole  country. 
With  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  they  may  here  have  the  high  privilege  of  being  instrumental  in 
gathering  an  abundant  harvest  of  souls  into  the  granary  of  the  Lord.  I had 
previously  recommended  single  men  to  be  sent  out,  but,  in  consultation  with 
the  gentlemen  here  from  the  district,  they  say  young  married  men  would  be 
the  best,  and,  if  possible,  two  to  be  sent  out  at  once.  I leave  it  now  for  our 
friends  to  say  whether  this  effort  shall  be  made  in  vain.  Shall  the  church  of 
Rome  be  allowed  to  enter  and  occupy  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  Mis- 
sionary labour  in  the  country?  Shall  the  labours  of  your  Missionary,  after 
leaving  wife  and  children  and  home  for  sixteen  months,  and  travelling  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  the  coldest  region  in  the  country,  be  in  vain  ? After  the 
principal  posts  have  been  visited,  and  suitable  spots  selected  for  stations,  and 
the  Indians  encouraged  to  believe  that  a Protestant  Missionary  will  be 
located  amongst  them,  shall  we  withdraw,  and  allow  thick  darkness  to 
enclose  them  in  on  every  side  ? Impossible  ! It  cannot  be  so  ! The  stones, 
rather  the  ice,  of  Mackenzie  River  would  call  out  against  us. 

u I never  regret  that  I have  offered  myself  for  this  work,  and  feel  daily 
more  and  more  thankful,  as  I penetrate  into  new  regions  never  yet  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  a Christian  Missionary.  Mackenzie  River  has  never  yet  heard 
the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of  a minister  of  Christ  Oh  that,  when  privileged  to 
open  its  blessed  truths  to  their  ears,  it  may  be  accompanied  with  the  life- 
giving  power  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  and  sink  deeply  and  permanently  into 
each  one  of  their  hearts !” 


NIGER  EXPEDITION. 

Our  latest  intelligence  from  the  Niger  expedition  is  contained  in  a letter 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther,  dated  Rabba,  August  10,  1858  — 

“ A circumstance  occurred  last  week,  which  is  working  very  much  in  our 
favour  just  at  this  time.  Nine  carriers,  employed  by  Lieutenant  Glover,  with 
passports  from  the  Consul,  arrived  from  Lagos  by  land  through  Illorin  to  this 
place,  with  provisions  for  the  expedition.  On  Monday,  the  12th  instant, 
Bube,  a very  respectable  and  sensible  Felani,  who  commands  all  these  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  arrived  here  on  his  way  to  them 
at  Bida.  The  ears  of  Bube  had  been  filled  with  all  kinds  of  reports  concern- 
ing ns,  and  so  he  passed  through  Rabba  to  see  for  himself.  He  took  a walk 
to  the  river-side,  and  saw  some  of  these  carriers,  and  inquired  who  they 
were;  so  they  told  him  their  history.  Among  them  he  recognised  two 
of  his  own  soldiers,  who  were  captured  during  the  Umora  war  about  two 
years  ago,  and  sold  away ; and  learned  that  they  bad  been  protected  through 
the  influence  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  many  more  were  ready  to 
follow  thf  ir  example,  if  the  king  would  only  listen  to  what  the  British  Govern- 
ment said  to  them.  Bube  exclaimed  * Is  it  true  that  the  English  do  this  ? I lost 
forty  m^p  in  that  war,  and  would  gladly  pay  any  amount  to  recover  some  of 
them.  I want  to  see  the  mallam  who  received  and  lodged  you  here;  and  1 
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shall  repeat  all  this  to  the  kings  at  Bida.’  In  the  afternoon  I paid  him  a visit 
at  his  lodging,  accompanied  by  the  carriers  and  other  native  members  of  the 
expedition  who  are  living  here  with  me.  We  withdrew  into  the  back  yard, 
where  I told  him  who  I was,  and  what  was  my  work,  as  well  as  the  benevo- 
lent proceedings  of  the  British  Government,  who  seek  the  welfare  of  every 
nation  and  people.  The  men  who  accompanied  me,  composed  of  Moham- 
medans as  well  as  Christians,  bore  testimony  to  all  my  statements ; and  so 
delighted  was  the  Governor,  that  he  rose  up,  took  a fowl,  and  presented  it  to 
me,  pleading  absence  from  home  as  a reason  for  the  smallness  of  the  gift.  He 
promised  to  tell  Sumo  Zaki  and  Dasaba  all  he  had  seen  and  heard.  I treated 
him  also,  according  to  his  rank,  from  the  limited  means  I then  had.  He  left 
me  early  the  next  morning,  and  halted  at  a village,  from  which  place  he 
sent  a message  to  me  to  send  four  men  to  fetch  some  rice  for  my  use,  and  told 
me  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  anybody  might  say  to  me,  but  to  make  myself 
easy  : and  so  he  went  on  to  Bida. 

“These  carriers  were  slaves,  who  have  escaped  from  their  Portuguese 
owners  at  Porto  Novo,  Ac.,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  taken  refuge  at  the 
British  Consulate  at  Lagos,  from  whence  they  got  passports  to  this  place. 

“ I continue  to  keep  service  every  Lord’s-day,  in  the  verandah  of  my  hut, 
with  the  native  members  of  the  expedition,  and  Some  of  the  carriers  who  are 
living  here  with  me.  As  the  carriers  do  not  understand  English,  I preach  in 
English  and  Yoruba  at  the  same  time,  that  both  parties  may  be  benefitted. 
One  of  Mr.  Glover’s  Felani  interpreters,  a very  respectable  Mohammedan, 
who  speaks  English,  is  an  attentive  listener  : he  now  and  then  gives  assent  to 
the  Gospel  truths  by  audible  exclamations  in  the  bourse  of  my  preaching. 

DISMISSAL  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

A special  meeting  was  held  at  the  Missionaries’  Children’s  Home,  Islington, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  to  take  leave  of  Missionaries  proceeding  to  their  various 
stations  as  under — 

West  Africa. — Rev.  John  and  Mrs.  Millward,  returning  to  Sierra  Leone; 
and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Menzies,  Mr.  John  Alcock,  Mr.  T.  and  Mrs.  Harrison, 
and  Miss  Koening. 

North  India. — The  Rev.  R.  Bruce,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  and  Mrs.  Knight,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trumpp,  who  will  now  reside  in  Peshawur. 

South  India. — The  Rev.  T.  and  Mrs.  Foulkes,  and  the  Rev.  John  and  Mrs. 
Hawksworth,  returning  to  the  Mission. 

The  instructions  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H.  Venn  ; and,  having  been 
replied  to,  the  Missionaries  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pfander  and  the 
Rev.  D.  Wilson,  and  commended  to  God  in  prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  Auriol. 

The  African  party  mentioned  above  left  by  the  steamer  for  Sierra  Leone  on 
October  24th;  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce  embarked  at  Southampton  by  the  steamer  of 
October  4th,  for  Calcutta;  the  Rev.  J.  L.  and  Mrs.  Knight  embarked  at 
Gravesend  on  October  14th,  on  board  the  Augustus  Wattenbach , for  the  same 
place ; the  Rev.  T.  and  Mrs.  Foulkes  have  joined  the  steamer  at  Marseilles, 
for  Madras;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trumpp  have  left  London  for  Ger- 
many, on  their  way  to  Peshawur  v id  Bombay. 

RETURN  HOME  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Rev.  W.  Mason  left  York  Factory,  Hudsou’s  Bay,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  6th  of  October;  the  Rev.  E.  John- 
son arrived  in  London  from  Madras  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  tl^  Rev.  J. 
Zeller  from  Palestine  on  the  15th  of  October. 
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HOMS  INTMLUGRMCE. 

We  have  to  record,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  George 
Hodgson,  Association  Sectretary  for  North  and  East  Yorkshire,  which  oc- 
curred at  York  on  the  16th  of  November.  A further  notice  of  this  event  will 
appear  in  our  next  Number. 

KAST-AFRICA  MISSION. 

We  have  recently  received  letters  from  the  Rev.  J.  Rebraann,  dated  Zanzibar, 
Sept.  16,  in  which  he  writes  in  good  spirits  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  Mission, 
and  says  that  his  belief  in  its  continuance  has  been  perfectly  re-established. 
He  hoped  to  pay  a visit  to  his  old  station  on  the  continent  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  return  to  it  permanently  in  February  next  The  new  Consul, 
Captain  Rigby , has  for  many  years  taken  an  interest  in  East  Africa,  and  has 
given  much  attention  to  some  of  its  languages.  He  sees  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a resumption  of  Mission  work  among  the  Wanika,  and  will  give 
the  Missionaries  his  ready  protection.  Two  German  Missionaries  are  also  at 
Zanzibar,  studying  the  lunguage  preparatory  to  a Mission  in  the  Galla  coun- 
try. Mr.  Rebmann  is  diligently  engaged  in  translating,  and  proposes  to 
print  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  in  Kisuaheli  at  Bombay  in  the  course  of  next 
year.  This  will  enable  Mr.  Deimler  (now  at  Bombay)  to  do  something  for 
the  Africans  at  that  seaport. 

Respecting  the  feeling  of  the  Wanika  towards  himself,  Mr.  Rebmann  thus 
writes — “ Since  leaving  our  station  my  native  teacher  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  trading  with  the  Wanika,  and  could  therefore  tell  me  several  circum- 
stances in  proof  of  the  greatly  altered  state  of  things,  as  also  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  us.  The  poor  people  had  been  obliged  to  carry 
loads  of  provisions  from  the  coast  up  the  country,  for  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  against  the  Masai  when  they  overran  Kiriama  about  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  This  they  had  to  do  for  a mere  trifle,  while  formerly  it  was  only 
a rare  exception  that  any  one  could  be  induced  to  carry  a load  for  us,  not 
even  for  the  good  wages  we  used  to  give  to  the  Mohammedans,  so  that  we 
were  always  dependent  on  these  alone.  And  our  poor  chief  of  Rabbai  Mpia 
told  him,  that  if  the  6 Msangi 7 was  a man  who  allowed  people  to  fall  on  their 
knees  before  him , they  would  do  so , if  he  would  only  come  again.  Even  of  the 
people  of  Mombas  ho  tells  me  that  all  who  had  become  acquainted  with  us 
was  now  convinced  that  we  could  have  no  selfish  object  in  view  in  staying  so 
long  in  this  country,  ami  that  it  cannot  but  be  true  that  wc  only  wanted  to 
teach  the  Wanika  our  ‘ book.’ 77 

Captain  Burton’s  expedition*  bad  safely  arrived  at  the  lake  Uniamesi,  and 
* Vide  WC.M.  Record  for  1857,  p.  81.” 
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were  waiting  for  boats  to  cross  over.  Dr.  Roscher,  a German  traveller,  was 
at  Zanzibar,  on  is  way  to  the  interior,  intending  first  to  go  to  Kilimanjdro— 
the  snow  mountain  discovered  by  our  Missionaries— to  verify  their  state- 
ments respecting  it  * 


NORTH  INDIA. 

Wk  are  thankful  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  report  that  the  Oude  Mission  has  al- 
ready been  commenced.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Leupolt  has  visited  Lucknow  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Meng6  and  Stern  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Mission,  and,  we  trust,  may  by  this  time  have  arrived.  Every  facility  has 
been  offered  them  by  the  friends  of  Missions  on  the  spot,  and  commodious 
premises  have  been  secured  as  a Mission  house.  We  append  a few  brief  ex- 
tracts from  a letter  of  Mr.  Leupolt’s,  dated  Sept.  25.  Further  details  must  be 
reserved  for  a future  occasion. 

1 * As  we  crossed  over  into  Oude,  Columbus’s  first  act  as  he  landed  in  Ame- 
rica came  into  my  mind.  My  earnest  prayer  was,  “ Let  this  country  be  soon 
thine,  oh  Lord!  let  its  inhabitants  soon  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the 
Lord!”  .... 

“ I have  fixed  upon  houses  and  sites  for  chapels  and  schools,  but  have  not 
yet  taken  them,  nor  will  I do  so  till  Mr.  Menge  arrives,  and  we  have  preached 
all  over  the  city.  I must  not  forget  to  say  that  a new  road  divides  the  city 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  to  be  the  sphere  of  labour  of  the  American 
Missionaries,  the  other  ours. 

• u On  the  14th  we  commenced  Mission  operations  in  the  city  by  way  of 
preaching.  We  have  since  continued  to  go,  and  have  large  attentive  and  or- 
derly congregations.  Wherever  we  come  to,  seats  are  offered  us.  There  is 
as  yet  no  arguing.  We  declare  boldly  salvation  through  a crucified  Saviour.  I 
have  also  taken  Mr.  Perkins’  little  congregation  of  Christians,  to  which  a 
few  more  members  have  been  added. 

“ On  the  24th  we  formed  the  Oude  Church  Missionary  Association.  Every 
one  and  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  us.  What  hath  God  wrought ! Last 
year,  about  this  time,  Satan’s  servants  reigned  here  : now,  Christ’s  servants. 
Last  year,  it  was  death  to  any  European  who  showed  his  face  at  Lucknow : 
this  year,  we  are  ‘preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,’  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence,  no  one  forbidding 
us.  This  is  the  Lord’s  doing. 

“ The  rebels  have  just  issued  a circular  reiterating  the  old  lie,  that  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  make  the  people  Christians  by  force.  We  want,  therefore,  to 
carry  on  things  very  quietly,  so  that  the  enemy  may  have  no  handle  to  say, 

( Here,  behold  !’  The  Lord  grant  us  much  wisdom.” 

The  annexed  extract  is  from  a letter  of  Rev.  G.  G.  Cuthbert,  Calcutta,  Oct.  9- 

* I must  mention  two  pleasing  facts  regarding  native  Christians.  One  be- 
longs to  the  Christians  of  Tinnevelly.  Three  different  times  have  they  made  a 
collection  among  themselves,  and  sent  it  up  here  for  the  relief  of  their  native- 
Christian  brethren  who  suffered  by  the  mutiny  in  North  India.  I received 
the  third  remittance  of  30  rupees  yesterday  from  Mr.  Clark,  of  Nallur.  The 
whole  amounts  to  about  180  rupees  (18/.). 


* Vide  “ C.  M.  Intelligencer,”  vol.  i. 
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u The  other  fact  refers  to  the  native  Christians  chiefly  from  the  Kishnagurh 
districts,  who  were  invited  some  months  since  to  enter  the  government  service 
as  a sort  of  military  police  at  Chinsura,  or  Hugly.  Part  of  their  du  ty  is  to 
guard  the  jail ; and  a few  weeks  ago  the  prisoners  broke  out  into  mutiny, 
attempted  to  overpower  the  guard  and  make  their  escape.  But  the  Christian 
police  guards  stood  firm,  resisted, and  Crashed  the  attempt  most  completely.  The 
Christians  have  since  been  rewarded  for  their  courage  and  fidelity  on  this  oc- 
casion by  an  increase  of  their  pay;  and  the  magistrate  has  sent  to  Kishnagurh 
to  obtain  seventy-five  more  Christians  in  addition  to  the  hundred  or  so 
already  employed. 

The  incident  above  adverted  to  is  noticed  in  Allen’s  Indian  Mail,  We  quote 
the  paragraph,  as  showing  how  generally  the  conduct  of  the  native  Christians 
is  observed,  and  how  deservedly  it  is  commended.  At  this  crisis,  in  a very 
peculiar  manner,  are  they  as  a city  set  on  a hill.  May  they  have  grace  to  be 
faithful,  and  by  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things,  win 
for  their  faith  the  distinction  it  deserves ! Let  Christians  in  England  bear 
them  often  before  a throne  of  grace. 

“ The  * Englishman  ’ understands  that  on  Sunday  evening,  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, there  was  an  emeule  in  the  Hugly  jail.  The  whole  of  the  prison- 
ers rose  and  attacked  the  jail.  The  police  burkundauzes,  however,  pre- 
vented their  escape.  The  burkundauzes  were  compelled  to  use  force,  and 
about  eight  of  the  convicts  were  severely  wounded  ....  The  men,  we  believe, 
are  nearly  all  native  Christians.” 

We  append  some  further  extracts,  pointing  to  progress,  social  or  religious, 
in  India,  though  all  do  not  directly  belong  to  Missionary  enterprise. 

“We  understand  that  a club  has  been  formed  by  several  Pars!  gentlemen 
• . . . with  a view  of  affording  their  wives  the  privilege  of  mixing  in  the 
society  of  males.  It  is  a sine  qud  nan  for  each  member  of  the  club  to  be  pre- 
sent with  his  wife.  Before  their  evening  meals,  the  individuals  composing 
the  little  interesting  party,  mixing  promiscuously  amongst  themselves,  take 
an  airing  along  the  garden  walks.  While  at  their  meals  no  scrupulous  re- 
straint crosses  the  gentle  flow  of  witticisms  and  harmless  repartees ; and  the 
members  separate  after  an  evening’s  rational  entertainment.” 

“The  senior  students  of  the  Dacca  College  have  applied  to  Mr.  Bren- 
nand  for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Bible  as  a branch  of  their  college 
studies.  They  are  now  perfectly  aware  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Bible,  not 
only  for  its  use  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  but  for  the  high  and  pure 
moral  doctrines  inculcated  by  it.  The  step  they  have  taken  will,  no  doubt, 
expose  them  to  the  hatred  of  their  countrymen.  They  have,  however,  so 
much  profited  by  the  lectures  they  have  received  from  their  professors,  that 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  actions  as  long  as  they  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Mr.  Brennand  has  undertaken  to  in- 
struct them  In  the  New  Testament  every  Sunday  morning.” 

“ The  Meriah  Agency,  or  rather  the  agency  for  the  suppression  of  Meriah 
sacrifices  and  infanticide,  works  silently,  but  very  successfully,  and  over  a 
large  extent  of  country.  The  result  in  twenty  years  has  been  the  suppression 
of  these  fearful  practices  throughout  the  range  of  hills  and  valleys  extending 
from  the  Cuttack  Mehals  to  Jeypur  inclusive : we  will  not  say  the  entire 
suppression  of  Meriahs  aud  infanticide,  but  virtually  a termination  of  the 
practice  of  each.  Whoever  will  read  the  yearly  reports  of  the  officers  in 
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chargo  with  care  and  impartiality  will  rise  from  the  pernsal  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Government  and  the  people  have  been  honestly  and  ably  served 
by  those  officers.  A despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1860  expresses 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Home  Government  with  the  unwearied  and 
judicious  labours  of  the  agency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  popalation  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  security  Of  property,  have  increased  in  a re- 
markable degree  throughout  the  hills  and  valleys  formerly  demoralized  by  the 
customs  alluded  to.  There  is  one  exception,  and  the  tract  o#  oonatry  ex- 
cepted is  large— it  is  Jeypur.  Though  human  sacrifices,  infanticide,  have 
there  been  greatly  checked,  the  country  itself  is  in  a state  of  anarchy,  and 
actually  given  over  by  its  ruler  to  the  mercies  of  proclaimed  robbers,  who 
pay  him  a little  black  mail  for  their  shameless  immunities.  But  it  was  the 
Agency  which  brought  this  state  of  things  to  light,  and  which  has  thus  en- 
sured a speedy  determination  of  it.” 

“ A new  native  journal  has  been  started  at  Bombay,  called  the  ‘BmM* 
or  i Dawn9  It  is  very  worthy  of  support.  Amongst  other  articles  that 
appear  in  the  paper,  is  one  advising  the  natives,  who  have  time,  and  three 
thousand  rupees  at  their  disposal,  to  visit  England.  The  conclusion  of  the 
article  is  especially  good.  It  is  as  follows  ‘ Granted,  say  others  of  our 
readers ; but  we  may  endanger  our  religion,  and  lose  it  altogether,  by  travel. 
Pray,  oh  objectors,  what  kind  of  religion  is  that  which  you  cannot  carry  with 
you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  you  cannot  carry  with  you  even  to  the 
other  world?  We  leave  you  to  meditate  for  the  present  on  this  simple 
question.” 

“ The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  added  another  laurel  to  his  coronet  in  a negociatton 
of  a most  excellent  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

“ In  our  last  summary  we  told  of  his  Lordship  having  left  Nagasaki  for 
Jeddo  on  the  8th  of  August.  There  arrived,  His  Excellency  and  suite  were 
invited  to  take  quarters  on  shore,  and,  soon  after,  were  waited  on  by  six  Im- 
perial Commissioners,  invested  with  full  power  to  arrange  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  friendship.  Prior  to  his  Lordship's  arrival, 
Mr.  Townslicad  Harris,  American  Consul-General  at  Japan,  by  no  means  1 a 
militiaman  in  eastern  diplomacy/  taking  one  or  other  of  the  Tien-tain  treaties 
as  a model,  succeeded  in  inducing  tho  Emperor  to  grant  his  country  all  he 
asked.  The  Earl,  on  his  arrival,  therefore,  had  only  to  follow  suit. 

“ The  result,  we  are  told,  is,  that  all  the  advantages  conferred  in  China 
ly  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  arc  similarly  accorded  by  the  treaty  of  Jeddo. 
This  is  indeed  most  pleasing;  and  if  matters  arc  rightly  managed  and 
followed  up,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  working,  by  a species  of  moral  in* 
fiuence,  an  immense  effect  on  China  and  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  Com- 
missioners are  said  to  have  exhibited  the  highest  goodwill,  and  speaking 
with  evident  pleasure  of  the  early  day  when  acquaintance  would  be  renewed 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.” 

DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pfander  left  London,  October  22 d,  for  Constantinople,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Hawksworth,  and  Mrs.  Spratt  embarked  at  Southampton  on 
board  the  steamer  “ Niagara,”  November  12th,  for  Madras. 
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